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To Gianmarco 


Considerate la vostra semenza: 
fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
ma per seguir virtute e canoscenza. 


(Inferno, 26.118-120) 


INTRODUCTION 


A story that was already old by the end of the Middle Ages had it that there 
had onee been three brothers, born of an adulterous union. Their mother, 
on her deathbed, confessed her sin, and her confessor, noting its gravity, 
urged her to much sorrow and penance. The woman acknowledged that 
adultery is a great sin, but professed an inability to feel compunction, in 
view of the great good that had come of it, since each of her sons had be- 
come a luminary in the Church. The confessor agreed that her sons had 
done much useful work for the Church, but this had been God's gift; her 
contribution had been the commission of adultery, and for this she ought 
to sorrow, or at least she ought to sorrow at her inability to fec! sorrow. 
The three brothers born of this unrepented sin were Peter Comestor, Gra- 
tian, and Peter Lombard.' 

The story is charming. Although there is no literal truth to it, and prob- 
ably ihere never was meant to be, it makes important points. The three 
"brothers" had been twelfth-century contemporaries; acting without insti- 
tutional authority ("adulterous birth, they had made signal contributions 
to the Church, becoming, in turn, “fathers” of the sciences of biblical 
studies, canon law, and theology. And that there should be relatively little 
interest in the actual details of thcir lives was fitting, too, because cach of 
them really stood for a book: Peter Comestor for his Scholastic History, 
Gratian for his Decretum, and Peter Lombard for his Sentences. From the 
twelfth to the sixtcenth centuries and beyond, the study of cach of these 
books would serve to initiate successive generations of practitioners in 
their respective sciences. 


"The version of the story followed here is taken from the prefatory material to De- 
cretum Gratiani (Venice, 1572). On the development of the legend, see Joseph de 
Gheillinck, Le mouvement théologigue du XIF siécle. Sa préparation lointaine avant 
et autour de Pierre Lombard; ses rapports avec les initiatives des canonistes. Etudes, 
recherches et documents, 2“ ed. (Bruges: De Tempel, 1948), pp. 214 and 285; see 
also his magisterial summary of the evidence in, "Pierre Lombard," Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique (Paris: Librairie L'Etouzey et Ané, 1955), v. 12, pt. 2, ec. 1941- 
2019, at 1942-1943; there, de Ghellinck reports that, in some versions of the story, 
the brothers are said to be triplets and their father is reported to have been a bishop or 
a priest. For a more recent and more sober consideration of the story, sce Marcia L. 
Colish, Peter Lombard (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 19945, 1.16 and n. 5. 
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The books and their authors mark the emergence of scholars and schol- 
arship to a new position of prominence in the Western Church and Western 
society. They also mark a growing specialization within scholarship and 
the development of programs and methods of study suitable to the forma- 
tion of scholars who no longer benefited from, and were no tonger re- 
strained by, participation in the monastic routine. Although they made 
monastic learning their own, these scholars felt called not to abandon the 
world, but to change it. Heirs and beneficiaries of the great debates begun 
by the reformers of the previous century, they turned with glee to the task 
of bringing out both the doctrinal coherence and the practical application 
of the Christian intellectual inheritance? 

This task was carried oul in a great varicty of intellectual centres across 
the breadth of Christian Europe. For the crucial discipline of theology, 
Paris, in the first half of the twelfth century, seized the preeminence which 
it was to retain throughout the rest of the Middle Ages and beyond. It was 
there that, in those years, 


a rapid development brought together a body of independent masters fol- 
lowing essentially the same method of elucidating different areas of the 
learned work of the past, and instructing pupils who would carry on the task 
of elaborating a complete system of knowledge about Nature and the pur- 
pose of God in creating the world; about the varied disciplines which would 
icad to the redemption of fallen humanity as a result of the Incarnation and 
the establishment of the Church; and which ultimately would embrace every 
aspect of the supernatural and natural worlds in the light of the divine pur- 
pose and in relation to ali aspects of human life.’ 


One of these independent masters was Peter Lombard. He made several 
signal contributions to this great task, the most lasting of which was the 
compilation of the Sentences. In it, the advances in the disciplined study 
of the Christian tradition of the previous decades found their most influ- 
ential depioyment. 


*A brilliant review of these developments is to be found in the valedictory work of 
Richard W. Southern, Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe, v. 1: 
Foundations (Oxford: Blackwell, 1995), and, with notes and additions by Lesley 
Smith and Benedicta Ward, S.L.G., v. 2: The Heroic Age (Oxford: Blackwell, 2001). 

"Southern, The Heroic Age, p. 4. 
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THE LIFE 


Despite the centrality of Peter Lombard’s work in the history of the West- 
ern academic tradition, very little is known about his life.? His place of ori- 
gin remains disputed, although his soubriquet makes clear that he was born 
in Northern Italy, probably in the region of Novara, around the end of the 
eleventh century. Another charming, but late, story has it that his mother 
was a washer-woman;' these storics say nothing of his father, nor of Peter's 
carly years. It has seemed likely that Peter received his early schooling at 
the cathedral of Novara and may afterwards have gone to Bologna, but 
there is no firm evidence of this, or for the suggestion that he may have 
started a school of theology at the cathedral of Novara or at Lucca." 

The earliest unimpeachable reference to Peter occurs in a letter of St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, dating perhaps to betwcen 1138 and 1140: 


To the reverend fathers and lords, and our dearest friends, G[ilduin], by 
God's grace the venerable abbot of St. Victor of Paris, and to his entire holy 
convent, brother Bernard, called abbot of Clairvaux, sends greetings and 
our prayers. Of necessity, we must ask for many things, since many things 
are asked of us, nor can we spare our friends, since we are not spared by 
others of our friends. The lord bishop of Lucca, our father and friend, has 
commended to me the venerable man, Peter Lombard, asking that, through 
our friends, 1 provide necessary support for him for the brief time during 
which he will stay in France in order to study. 1 have already done so, while 
he was at Rheims. Now that he is in Paris, E trouble you and entrust him to 


‘Brief introductions to Peter Lombard's life are to be found in Southern, The Heroic 
Age, pp. 137-141; Marcia L. Colish, "Peter Lombard," in G.R. Evans, ed., The Medie- 
val Theologians. An Introduction to Theology in the Medieval Period (Oxford: Black- 
well, 2001), pp. 168-183, at 168; Ignatius C. Brady, "Peter Lombard," in New Catholic 
Encyclopedia, v. M3 (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1967), pp. 221-222. 
Fuller presentations of the few facts and many hypotheses concerning Peter's life are 
to be found in Colish, Peter Lombard. 1.15-23; de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théolo- 
gique, pp. 213-221; de Ghellinck, "Pierre Lombard.” cc. 1941-1951; Philipp W. 
Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Oxtord: Oxford University Press, 2004), pp. 34-42. The 
fullest discussion of his life, and à most usctul collection of the evidence is in [gna- 
tius C. Brady, Prolegomena, being t. 1, pt. 1, of his edition of Peter's Sentences, 
namely Sententiae in IV libris distinctae, 3" rev. ed, (Grottaferrata: Editiones Collegii 
S. Bonaventurae ad Claras Aquas, 1971). 

*de Ghellinck, "Pierre Lombard,” c. 1942, reports the fourteenth-century stories re- 
garding Peter's mother. 

"These suppositions are presented by Brady, Prolegomena, pp. 11-12. 
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your love, asking that it please you to support him for a brief timc, namely 
irom now to the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Be well.’ 


This little letter is regarded by Southern as “the most important single 
document for understanding the origin of the systematizing phase in the 
development of scholastic theology."* This ambitious claim relics on the 
supposition that the bishop of Lucca who had introduced Peter to Bernard 
was Odo, who ascended to the episcopate in 1137. It also requires the fur- 
ther supposition that this same Odo had been a student in France and an 
admirer of the efforts of Ansclm of Laon and Hugh of St. Victor to make 
theology systematic. If this is true, Odo may have been the author of thc 
Summa sententiarum, which is widely regarded as a pivotal text in the 
move toward the systematization of theological thought.? In Southern's 
view, since episcopal responsibilities did not allow Odo to complete the 
work which he had begun in the Summa sententiarum; he had choscn Peter 
to do so and had sent him to France for that purpose. 

Whether it was at Odo's suggestion that Peter first went to Rheims, or 
whether he was drawn there by the presence of a fellow-Lombard, Lotulph 
of Novara, Bernard's letter seems to indicate that his stay there was brief. 
Perhaps it did not take long for Peter to realize that, although Rheims had 
been an important school in the preceding decades, its day was past, and 
the torch had definitely been transferred to Paris." Certainly, once Peter 
came to Paris, all hope that he and his supporters may have entertained 


"| translate the letter as it is printed by Brady, Prolegomena, p. 8; another trans- 
lation is provided by Southern, The Heroic Age, pp. 137-138. In dating the letter, | 
follow Southern, p. 137; Brady, Prolegomena, pp. 8-9, and Colish, Peter Lombard, 
1.16-17. date it to 1134-1136. The difference in dating is important for Southern 
because the identity of the bishop of Lucca, Peter's patron, depends on it. Southern's 
view that Odo is the more plausible patron seems elegant. 

"Southern, The Heroic Age, p. 137. 

*Southern fails to mention, however, that Odo's authorship of the Summa senten- 
tiarum is by no means widely acknowledged. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique, 
pp. 293-295, discussed and rejected Odo's possible authorship of the work; at p. 295, 
he specifically rejects the conclusions which Southern would draw from Odo's possi- 
bic patronage of Peter Lombard. For the undoubted importance of the Summa senten- 
tiarum, scc also Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.57-65 and passim. 

"On the glories of Rheims in those years, see Joha R. Williams, “The Cathedral 
School of Reims in the Time of Master Alberic, 1318-1136," Traditio 20 (1964), 93- 
i14. On Lotulph and the possibility that his fame may have attracted Peter to Rheims, 
see Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.17, For suggestions that Peter's stay at Rheims, how- 
ever bricf, would have long-lasting effects on some aspects of his tcaching, sce Brady, 
Prolegomena, pp. 13-15. 
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about the sufficiency of a brief stay was destined to evaporate. He would 
remain there for the rest of his life. 

But it was to prove a very fruitful stay. At Peter's coming, Paris was 
already the foremost centre for reflection on what would come to be called 
theology, and his introduction to the abbey of St. Victor and its school 
placed him in a privileged seat of such reflection. Ever after, his works 
would be marked by his familiarity with the school of St. Victor. The bond 
scems to have been affective, as well: Peter and his parents are listed in 
St. Victor's obituary book.'' But it is difficult to know what specific form 
Peter's academic activity took since little is known about the structure of 
Studies at this early stage of what would become the University of Paris, 
or of Peter's role in such studies. But by 1144, a poet in far-off Bavaria 
could list him as one of the celebrated theological luminaries of the Par- 
isian schools." 

Somewhat unusually for a foreign school master, Peter also managed to 
become fully integrated within the Parisian clergy. By 1145, he appears to 
have been made a canon of Notre Dame. In 1147, he was a subdeacon, and 
in 1148, he was one of the experts at a council which Eugenius III held in 
Rheims. In the early to middle 1150s, he became a deacon, and then arch- 
deacon. It is generally held that, in 1153-1154, Peter accompanied Theo- 
bald, bishop of Paris, to the papal court. Then, in 1159, Peter was elected 
to succeed him. Apart from John of Salisbury, Peter was the only for- 
cigner to become a bishop in the France of his age. He was not bishop of 
Paris for long, however, since he died on July 21 or 22, 1160." 


THE WORKS 


That is the substance of what we know of Peter's biography. But there are 
also the works. On Peter's tombstone, these are listed as the Sentences and 
glosses on the Psalms and on thc letters of Paul, which are aiso, apart 
from some sermons, Peter's surviving works," The gloss on the Psalms is 
the earliest; it has been dated to before 1138, and has been characterized 


"de Ghellinck, "Pierre Lombard," c. 1944; Brady, Prolegomena, p. 15 and n. 5. 

"de Ghellinck (c. 1945) dates the verse in question to 1142-1143; Brady prints the 
verse and dates it to 1144. 

BAI these dates are given by Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.20-22, with perhaps more 
confidence than they deserve; the evidence on which they are based, and which makes 
one less than certain of their reliability, is set out by Brady, Prolegomena, pp. 21-45, 

"For the text of the epitaph, see Brady, Prolegomena, p. 43. 
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as being ‘a perpetual commentary’ on the Psalms, in which citations of the 
Fathers and later ceclesiastical writers are brought to bear on each verse. 
Among thc Fathers, Augustine, whether directly or through Cassiodorus, 
is dominant. [t has become customary to say that Peter composed it for his 
own edification, and not for teaching. What this might mean in the fluid 
academic situation that prevailed in Peter's lifetime is difficult to say, but 
it is noteworthy that even this earliest of Peter's works would come to be 
received as the standard gloss on the Psalms, as would also be the case for 
his commentary on the Pauline letters. The assertion that the former was 
not meant to be a teaching book may be borne out by the fact that Peter 
does not appear to have used it much in his composition of the Sentences." 

The case is otherwise with Peter's glosses on St. Paul. This work, ap- 
parently composed in two redactions, of 1139-1141 and 1155-1158 respec- 
tively, reveals an increasing interest on the part of its author in dialectic, 
and so is taken to be more directly tied to pedagogical activity. This view 
is confirmed by Lombard's inclusion of sections of his glosses on Paul 
into his Sentences, as well as by the use of sections of the Sentences in his 
later revision of his Pauline work." 

Study of Peter as preacher has been impeded by the fact that modern 
editors have published his sermons under the names of others, but recent 
lists count about thirty surviving sermons by him. On the basis of this limi- 
ted sampic, his preaching has been judged to be competent, but perhaps too 
cerebral in tone." 


These glosses are found in Patrologia latina (Paris: J.P. Migne, 1880), v. 191. For 
their characterization as a "perpetual commentary,’ see de Ghellinck, "Pierre Lom- 
bard,” cc. 1951-1953. Whether and, if so, how these glosses contribute to the Sentences 
is disputed; de Ghellinck (cc. 1953-1954) denies that they contribute to the later work, 
but Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.23, suggests that this view may be changing. 

"These glosses are found in Patrologia latina (Paris: J.P. Migne, 1880}, vv. 191 and 
192. de Ghellinck (cc. 1957-1958) describes them as a direct preparation for the Ser- 
tences, Colish (1.24-25) sees the relationship as being more reciprocal. 

"dc Ghellinck (c. 1960) goes so far as to say that Peter's sermons are so cold as to 
be monotonous; he lists the sermons which he knew at cc. 1961-1962. Colish (1.26-27) 
discusses the sermons and some recent additions to their list; she also attempts a 
slightly warmer appreciation of them, but concludes, at p. 27, that Peter "resembles a . 
school chaplain, who wants his educated hearers to apply their intelligence to their 
experience of the liturgy and to the nodal mysteries of the Christian faith that it com- 
memorates." Colish (at pp. 27-30) also summarizes the evidence for other exegetical 
works which have not survived. A more appreciative evaluation of Peter's preaching 
is offered by Southern, The Heroic Age, pp. 140-141. 
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THE SENTENCES IN THEIR CONTEXT 


The work and treasure which would win Peter a place in Dante’s Paradise 
is the Sentences." It is, as de Ghellinck so well puts it, one of the para- 
mount achievements of a theological movement that had lasted for almost 
a century, and onc that would mark all subsequent theological teaching.” 

The composition of the Sentences was probably protracted, and may 
well have occupied most of Peter's teaching activity. Its most ancient 
manuscript is dated by its scribe to 1158, and its redaction has been vari- 
ously dated to the early to middle 1150s." In an eloquent prologue, the 
Lombard seis out the reasons and purposes which have engaged him in 
this great labour. Given that this is one of the few places in which Peter 
speaks forthrightly more or less in the first person, it seems worthwhile 
to pay close attention to it in order to discern what he thought he had 
achieved in the Sentences and for what ends. 

But before we examine the prologue, a fundamental methodological 
question ought to be addressed. [t is not uncommon for contemporary 
scholars to reject prologues as useless and unreliable rhetorical exercises, 
comprised, as they often arc, of topoi, or traditional commonplaces, which 
have little to say that is true or revealing of the author's real skills and in- 
tentions."' Such a view seems absurdly reductionist. The supply of topoi to 
which a skilled writer can have recourse is large, and the very choice of 
some commonplaces over others can be instructive. In any case, recourse 
to such rhetorical devices relies on the view that their validity is widely 
shared, and so, at the very least, is a witness to what the broad consensus 
of a specific age regarded as obvious truths. It follows that one ought to ap- 
proach such statements of intention and achievement with attentivencss." 


"Dante, at Paradise, 10.106-108, for which see below, n. 23. 

"Pierre Lombard," c. 1962. 

“The various opinions about probable dates of composition are outlined with great 
lucidity by Brady, Prolegomena, pp. 122-129; see also Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.25. 

? Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.7, seems to hold such a view, when she states: "... Peter's 
prologue needs to be read as a captatio benevolentiae, an expression of the ‘modest 
author’ topos.” 

"Such attentiveness is exemplified by two of the greatest commentators on the Sea- 
tences, namely Sts. Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas. Bonaventure’s comments on 
the prologue may be read in 5. Bonaventurae Opera theologica selecta (Florence: 
Quaracchi, 1934), t. 1, pp. 13-16; Thomas’ comments can now be conveniently found 
in: Roberto Coggi, tr., with an introduction by [nos Biffl, Commento alie Sentenze di 
Pietro Lombardo e testo integrale di Pietro Lombardo (Bologna: ESD, 2001), v. 1, pp. 
124-132. 
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With an image which Dante was to find powerful 150 ycars later,” 
Peter describes the Sentences as analogous to the offering which the Gos- 
pels depict a poor widow as making to the Temple treasury (Prologue, 81, 
below, p. 3)."' If Peter stresses his supposed limitations (“poverty”) by this 
evangelical allusion, he also tacitly emphasizes his generosity in offering 
a seemingly poor work, which, he is certain, Christ will regard more kind- 
ly than the more showy donations of other masters, And when the task had 
proved too demanding, Peter sustained himself with the reflection that, just 
as the Good Samaritan had promised to repay the innkeeper in whose care 
he had entrusted the haif-dcad traveller, so God would reward Peter for 
his efforts (Prol. $1, p. 3).? One wishes that Peter had clarified who, in his 
reading, is the half-dead traveller; the most likely candidates seem to 
be Peter's students, and anyone else who would draw profit from the Sen- 
tences, or from thc ministry of those who will have read the book to be- 
come more effective in the pastoral care. ^^ Dante was right: it was to the 
Church's treasury that Peter was making an offcring of his Sentences," 
just as it was "the zeal for the house of God" (Prol. $1, p. 3) which had 
allowcd him to overcome moments of discouragement in the long cffort to 
complete his work. 

Even the bricf first paragraph of the prologue to the Sentences, upon 
careful reading, seems to be much more than a conventional profession of 
humility by means of topoi. Peter is making the bold assertion that he has 
completed a work which had seemed nearly impossible because of its 
great scope and depth. It has tested its author to the limits, but holds cnor- 
mous promise for all who have been left half-dead in the Church. Though 
the form of the work is deceptively poor, its substance is more welcome to 
Christ than that of any other work of its kind. 


“Dante, Paradiso, 10.107-108: “quel Piero fu che con la poverella / offerse a Santa 
Chiesa suo tesoro” [he was that Peter who, with the poor old woman, / offered his 
treasure to Holy Church], as quoted by Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.32, n. 55; my 
translation. 

“The story of the poor widow, who won Christ’s approval for giving to the Temple 
treasury aH that she had, and not merely excess wealth, like other seemingly more 
generous donors, is told in Mk. 12, 42-43; Lk. 21, 1-2. 

“The parable of the Good Samaritan is in Lk, 10.30-35. 

"This last suggestion is grounded in the remarks regarding tho Good Samaritan 
which Peter makes at the very beginning of each of Books 3 and 4 of the Sentences: see 
Sententiae in IV libris Distinctae, t. 2. pp. 21 and 231. 

"See above, n. 23. 
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Burning with love for the Church, Peter goes on to assert, he has set out 
to "protect with the bucklers of David's tower ‘our faith against the errors 
of carnal and brutish men,’ or rather, we wish to show that it is already so 
protected" (Prol. 82, p. 3). This over-arching project to demonstrate how 
well-protected the Church's faith is carries with it the attempt “to reveal 
the hidden depths of theological investigations and to convey an under- 
standing of the Church's sacraments” (Prol. 82, p. 3). Peter claims to have 
been moved to this complex undertaking by his inability “legitimately to 
resist the desire of our brethren devoted to study, who beg us to assist their 
praiseworthy studies in Christ with our tongue and pen” (Proi. $2, p. 3). 

In his commentary on this part of Peter's prologue, Aquinas points out 
that the first two paragraphs are meant to elicit the reader’s goodwill by 
setting out the three motivating causes for undertaking this work: 


The first is taken on his own part, namely the desire to be of service in the 
Church; the second on God's part, namely the promise of reward and help; 
the third on his neighbour's part, namely the urgency of the requests of his 
students. "^ 


Thomas further points out that David here stands for Christ, David's tower 
is the faith or the Church, and the bucklers of that tower are the authori- 
tics of the saints. And the reason why the faith or the Church is said to be 
already well-protected, asserts Thomas, is that Peter did not discover the 
reasons which he sets forth, but compiled those that had already been 
found by others. This is confirmed, according to Thomas, by Peter's use of 
the expression ‘we have put together’ to describe his activity in producing 
the Sentences." 

That Peter composed the Sentences at the request of his students has not 
been universally accepted. Peter's profession of his inability “legitimately 
to resist the desires of our brethren devoted to study" has sometimes been 
taken to refer to his colleagues." Such a rcading—relying on the unlikeli- 


“Thomas, Commento alle Sentenze, p. 124: "Sunt autem tres causae moventes. Prima 
sumitur ex parte sui, scilicet desiderium proficiendi in Ecclesia; secunda ex parte Dei, 
scilicet promissio mercedis et auxilii; tertia ex parte proximi, scilicet instantia precum 
sociorum." 

“ibid., p. 126: "Per David significatur Christus: turris cius est fides vel Ecclesia: 
clypei sunt rationes et auctoritates sanctorum. “Vel potius munitam ostendere; quia 
ipse non invenit rationes, sed potius ab aliis inventas compilavit"; p. 130: ^" Compegi- 
mus’: quia hoc opus est quasi compaginatum ex diversis auctoritatibus." 

“CT. Mechtild Dreyer, Razionalità scientifica e teologia nei secoli XH e XII (Milan: 
Jaca Book, 2001), p. 81, as reported by Biffi, "Introduzione," p. 31. 
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hood of a teacher referring to his students as brethren—betrays an exces- 
sively hierarchical understanding of the master-student relationship, which 
may well fit other periods and contexts, but fails to acknowledge the ex- 
tent to which, in the twelfth-century schools, that relationship could be an 
intimate and affectionate onc. Aquinas had no difficulty in reading fratres 
as referring to Peter's socii, the classic twelfth-century term by which mas- 
ters refer to their students." And we know that Peter took the requests of 
his students seriously, since, in 1 158-1159, having just completed his mas- 
sive work, he gave up the opportunity to teach it, and yielded instead to 
his students’ wish to study exegetical works that year." 

If I have examined the usc of the word ‘brethren’ in depth, it is because 
the interpretation of that term will affect how one reads the rest of Peter's 
prologue and how one views the nature and purposes of the Sentences. 
The reading of fratres as collcagues tends to reinforce the view that Peter 
composed his work in order to respond effectively to challenges to faith 
inside and outside the schools and the Church. Although the Sentences, 
like so much else that is written by the masters of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, can also be used thai way, it seems unwarranted and re- 
ductive to restrict the work to such instrumental and contingent purposes. 
Such readings of medieval Christian reflection are not infrequent, and end 
up reducing the whole rich enterprise to one protracted anti-herctical 
spasm. Without wishing to minimize the concern with heresy, which has 
at various timcs legitimately bcen a prominent one for Christian teachers 
and other bearers of Church authority, it also seems important not to ap- 
peal to it as the deus ex machina which explains all Christian history and 
reflection upon it. A more pressing and ubiquitous concern must surely 
have been the effective transmission of the Christian faith and tradition to 


*'See above, n. 28, for Thomas’ gloss on fratres. Bonaventure, Opera theologica 
selecta, p. 13, refers to Peter's mention of the brethren's request as the compelling 
and prevailing cause for the composition of the Sentences because one has no right to 
resist the petition of brethren devoted to study, and so must necessarily bend one's 
neck to it ("In quarta ponit causam compellentem et praevalentem, ibi; ‘Non valentes’ 
etc., et hace cst petitio fratrum studiosorum, quibus non potest quis iure resistere, sed 
quodammodo necessario oportet collum subicere"). This passage would not be as rhe- 
torically effective as it is, if Bonaventure did not understand brethren to refer to stu- 
dents, who normally are to bend their own necks before the master. 

PCohsh, Peter Lombard, 1.25. 

“Such is the view of Mechtild Dreyer, who reads the prologue and Peter's Sentences 
as responding principally to the requirement to strengthen and defend one’s faith 
against the attacks upon it both within and outside the community of faith: Dreycr, 
Razionalità scientifica e teologia, pp. 81-82, reported by Biffi, "Introduzione," p. 31. 
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each new generation of believers, and particularly of their prospective 
icaders. This appears to be a potentially more fruitful approach to the his- 
tory of Christian reflection in gencral, and Peter's Sentences in particular. 

With these considerations in mind, we can try to make sense of the next 
section of Peter's prologue, which consists entirely of an extended citation 
of Hilary of Poitiers (Prol. $3, pp. 3-4). It opens by noting that all human 
assertions tend to be met with calumny and envious opposition. The cause 
of this deplorable state of things resides in the human will. Even wholly 
truthful statements clash with the wilful desires of others and are impious- 
ly resisted or misconstrued. The remedy for this problem is the submission 
of thewill to reason and to the study ofdoctrine. But the impious pervert the 
remedy itself because they cut the words of wisdom down to the measure 
of their own imaginings, They prefer their own opinions and seck to de- 
fend them rather than to try to understand the truth. Furthermore, with 
damnable hypocrisy, they cloak their wilful teaching tn the words of truth, 
so that they may seem pious, even as they impiously teach whatever 
pleases them. “Eager for controversy, they struggle without restraint 
against the truth. For there is an unceasing battle between the assertion of 
the truth and the defense of opinion, for so long as truth remains firm and 
the will to err persists" (Prol. 83, p. 4). 

It is difficult not to wish that Peter had chosen an author less opaque 
than Hilary to convey the concerns at the heart of his enterprise. And yet it 
seems clear enough that Peter is using Hilary's text to set out the central 
drama in any effort to educate or to Icarn, namely the tension between one's 
opinions and ambitions and the requirements for self-denial which the 
iransmission and reception of any tradition impose. For both teacher and 
student, education is, or ought to be, a discipline, but an active discipline. 
If either participant fails to bring to the exercise existential concerns of 
his own, then the process is likely to prove sterile or worse, But if these 
personal concerns are allowed to grow too luxuriantly, they undermine 
the effort to convcy and receive a tradition. We tend to class the problems 
involved under terms like relevance, bias, or prejudice; more shrewdly 
and profoundly, Peter identifies the problem as residing in the very nature 
of our will. 

This section of the prologue opens with the harsh chasttsement of those 
who have entirely yicided to the desires of their depraved will and have 
devised a manner of teaching and being which revolves around the legal- 
istic or Pharisaical insistence that one’s desires and the truth are one and 
the same. But, as the final sentence of the paragraph makes clear, the 
temptation to do so affects everyone. The risk of confusing truth and one's 
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own desires has to be run by all. The risk can be minimized, but it cannot 
be avoided, if education is to occur. It is as a way of minimizing this risk 
in the course of theological education that the Sentences are offered. 

The principal way in which it does so is by not putting the author first. 
Instead, the form of the work privileges “the witnesses of truth established 
for ail eternity, ... the precedents and teaching of our ancestors” (Prol. §4, 
p. 4). This is its main advantage and utility: that ali one needs to engage in 
what is coming to be calied theology has been culled from the previous 
thousand years and more of Christian reflection and has been made availa- 
ble in one place. Because the positive assertion of the faith enshrined in 
these witnesses and precedents exposes the falschood of a deceptive man- 
ner of teaching and offers safeguard from the risk of impicty, Peter is freed 
to speak in the first person, whenever he finds it necessary. The promise 
and invitation is for the reader to do the same. By mastering the tradition 
which Peter has so usefully put together, the reader can become a ques- 
tioner and a participant in the endless process of describing what the Chris- 
tian tradition has been in the past, what it is in the present, and what it may 
become in the future. 

Our reading of Pcter’s prologue has suggested a number of things. in 
deep humility before God, Peter claims to have composed a difficult and 
important work, whose form may mislcad the rcader about its greatness 
and utility. The work has been produced for the sake of the Church, in or- 
der to provide a necessary instrument for the education of its prospective 
ministers and leaders. Experience has shown that such education is risky, 
as it necessarily must be, since it entails a conversion of the will on the 
part of tcachers and students. But the risk is necessary and manageable, if 
onc has an adequate method to bring to the educational enterprise. The 
Sentences are proposed as the embodiment of such a method becausc they 
combine the necessary piety and respect for what has gone before with a 
balanced conviction about the necessity for freedom and the dignity of the 
questioner in the present. 

The form of the work has indeed proved misleading, not least to modern 
readers, As a result, onc recurring question has concerned whether Peter 
could be called an author at all, since he seems to be a mere compiler. 
More recently, the question has taken the form of whether Peter made a 
contribution at all, let alone an indispensabie onc, to the formation of sys- 
tematic theology. In its earlier form, the question was already widespread 
at the time that Bonaventure wrote his Summa on the Sentences. Bonaven- 
ture's answer to such criticism 1s that Peter compiled authorities in order 
to buttress his own arguments, and so 1s truly an author. His view does not 
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seem to be shared widely by those who have turned to Peter's work in 
more recent times. 

It must be said that much of the scholarly discussion about the nature of 
Peter's enterprisc, authorship, and originality seems to be beside the point. 
More often than not, these discussions, like that of Bonaventure himself 
(who had a better excuse for it), appcar to proceed from the vantage-point 
of the certainties of the mid-thirtcenth century. Let it be granted without 
compunction that Peter's Sentences do not bear comparison with the great 
summae of the thirteenth century, if those summae are regarded as the 
standard by which theological achievement is to be measured. But they 
could not have been written without the Sentences and, insofar as they 
sidestep the problems which had troubled Peter, they may well fail to meet 
the aims which Peter had regarded as crucial to Christian lcarning and life. 
it may at least be wondered whether the eventual and current irrelevance 
of much theology, even in the life of the Church, 1s not tied to a turn 
toward synthesis and an excessive concern with making one’s original 
mark on the discipline in the eyes of one’s professional colleagues. These 
were some of the very pitfalls which Peter's approach was meant to avoid. 


THE SENTENCES AS A MEDIEVAL CASEBOOK 


It may be that the attempt to understand Peter and his Sentences is hin- 
dered, if one regards his work as a theology book and examines it by 
comparison to later theological books, whether medieval or modern. If 
comparisons must be made, then, perhaps, it might be fruitful to take a 
legal casebook as a modern analogy that can illuminate the nature and 
purposes of the Sentences. The author of a modern legal casebook is not 
in doubt about the relevance of his discipline. Since the evidence is all 
around him that jurisprudence is of crucial importance in the life of his 
society and culture, he will not spend much time in the exposition of large 
syntheses and apologies for his work. Nor will he doubt that the task of 
initiating young people in the mysteries of jurisprudence is one of great 
dignity. This process of initiation does not aim to have the young person 
memorize and spout back the author's views, nor is it desirable that the 
student master “black letter’ law. Indeed, if the author is worth his salt, the 
student will have some difficulty discerning what the author's view on 
many subjects may be. 

At the core of the cascbook will be not the author’s desiderata regarding 
the law, but the authorities. Statute law will have its niche, but pride of 
place will belong to judicial decisions, largely because these are less clear 
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and synthctic than statute law and so better exemplify the seemingly con- 
tradictory goods that must bc balanced in legal rcasoning. Deciding which 
judicial decisions are sufficiently significant and instructive to become the 
sourcc of legal doctrine is not a straightforward process. It is not simply a 
matter of the place of the deciding tribunal in the judicial hierarchy, since 
the decisions of courts of first instance stand more or less on an equal 
footing with those of the most exalted Supreme Courts. More puzzling 
still, the opinions of lone losing dissenters can stand next to the unanimous 
decisions of great tribunals, and sometimes come back to carry the day. 

The author of a good casebook is humbly reticent. It is not for him to 
trumpet his own views on all sorts of legal topics, and yet he claims and 
exercises the great authority to decide which, of the endless number of 
judicial decisions that are published every day, have important jurispru- 
dential implications and should be taken to exemplify some issue or prob- 
lem in the law from whose study students and judges can profit. 

Behind this magisterial activity stands the conviction that the law, as it 
has developed and as it continues to devclop, makes sense, at times in a 
peculiar way all its own. The author of the casebook claims to have 
grasped the logic of the system and so to be able to discern which deci- 
sions, old and new, best exemplify that logic. in the comments which he 
will intersperse in his casebook, he will strive to make clear the import of 
cach authority and, if his choices are not too eccentric, he will be able to 
point to other learned persons who share his views regarding its meaning 
and weight. At times, he may find himself in the minority, or even alone, 
and then, if he is truly convinced of the soundness of his own position, he 
will have to let his own voice ring out and make the case that others are 
wrong and he is right, 

lf the casebook is any good, the student will become an active partici- 
pant in thc exercise almost immediately. After having introduced the basic 
attitudes and skills required of those who would engage in lcgal reasoning, 
the casebook will present a sufficiently complex and problematic array of 
views on any given issue that the student will quickly gain some sense of 
how the current law on some issuc has developed, against what other 
claims, and at the cost of what other possibilities. If the student eventually 
becomes a legal practitioner, these considerations may move into the back- 
ground and his attention might focus more narrowly on the law currently 
in force, but the problem-based approach to issues will remain. As the 
cultivation of this approach has been the principal aim of education in the 
law, it will also be appreciated by those who regard legal training as good 
preparation for social, political, and cultural engagements of all kinds. 
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To understand how the casebook and the modern jurist might be analo- 
gous to the Sentences and its readers, let us now turn to a twelfth-century 
historian named William of Tyre. In the course of writing his History, 
William took the occasion to rcflect on his experience as a student in 
Paris. Among other things, he writes: 


In theology, for six consecutive years, we went to hear a man of singular 
Icarning in that science, namely master Peter Lombard, who was afterwards 
bishop of Paris. The company of the prudentes embraces his extant works 
with veneration and studies them with reverence. Because of his sound 
teaching, he was a man commendable in every way." 


Although the passage could serve as evidence of the strong bonds that 
could be forged between master and student, we cite it here for its use of 
the expression prudentium chorus. 

Prudens is not an obvious epithet to use of a theologian. Although the 
word can bear the meaning of 'expert,' its most usual application is to lc- 
gal experts, hence ‘jurisprudence’ to designate the discipline practised by 
those who are expert in the law. And yet someone who was thoroughly 
familiar with Peter and his works found it natural to use the term to refer 
to those who were able to approach these works with veneration and rev- 
erence. [t will not perhaps now scem unreasonable to suggest that the for- 
mation of such prudentes was the aim of Peter's Sentences. 

The very title of Peter's work can be read to confirm such an aim. 
‘Sentence’ is a term which is at least as rich in meanings in Latin as it is in 
English. These rangc from units of language to opinion, sense, meaning, 
the main purpose of an author, and judicial pronouncements. In its juri- 
dical sense, ‘sentence’ is also linked to the function of the prudens. A 
famous definition by the jurist Gaius, incorporated into Justinian's /nsti- 
tutions, reads as follows: 


“In theologia autem virum in ea scientia singularem, culus opera que exstant 
prudentium chorus cum veneratione amplectitur et colit cum reverentia, virum sana 
docirina per omnia commendabilem, magistrum videlicet Petrum Lombardum, qui 
postea fuit Parisiensis episcopus, annis sex continuis audivimus." These remarks of 
William's are cited by Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.30, n. 47, from R.B.C. Huygens, 
“Guillaume de Tyr étudiant: un chapitre (XIX, 12) de son ^ Histoire? retrouvé," Lato- 
mus 21 (1962), p. 823. Curiously, Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.30, reads this wonder- 
fully restrained encomium on the part of Peter's former student as praise for a pur- 
ported ‘sane doctrine." 
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The responses of the prudentes are the sentences and opinions of those to 
whom it is allowed to establish laws.” 


Gaius is describing here the function of thc jurisprudents; their responses 
to consultations constitute sentences which are to be regarded as authentic 
sources of law. 

To entitic a book ‘The Sentences of Peter Lombard’ is a delightfully 
ambiguous act. Of course, one does not suppose that Peter would have 
brazeniy chosen such a title; ‘Sentences’ is his own choice, while the rest 
was afterwards appended by others. And yet the ambiguity remains: whose 
sentences are contained in this book? As with our analogy to the law case- 
book, pride of place obviously belongs to the sentences of the Fathers of 
the Church. The usage of referring to excerpts from their works by this 
name was long established, "^ as was the view that such sentences constitu- 
ted authorities to be regarded as binding.*’ But the book is also full of the 
sentenecs of Peter's contemporarics and, of course, of his own. Peter is not 
hesitant to make clear his disagreement with many of his contemporarics, 
and to freely usc his authority as a master to ‘determine’ many questions in 
the manner which he regards as being correct.” Indeed, it is in the act of 
determination that Peter feit most frec to speak in his own voice. 

In effect, we are faced, in the Sentences, with two ranks of prudentes, 
both of whom produce sentences. The first rank is made up of the Fathers 
of the Church and other writers who have been universally acknowledged 
to be holy and wise, and so endowed with authority that the very excerpts 
from their works can be called authorities. Together with the Bibie, these 
authorities constitute the subject matter of theological study. The second 
rank is made up of school masters who, by recciving from the Church the 
license to teach, have been given the right to respond in an authoritative 


“Responsa prudentium sunt sententiae et opiniones corum, quibus permissum erat 
iura condere." Znstirutiones 1.2.8. 

?*M -D. Chenu, O.P., La théologie au douzième siècle (Paris: J. Vrin, 1957), pp. 358- 
539. 

“Ibid., pp. 353-357. 

*“In the context of the medieval schools, to determine means to set out a disputed 
topic in as logical a manner as possible, together with the contrasting views which 
have been expressed regarding it and the various authorities used to support it; chiefly 
by means of distinctions, the master then asserts his own view and strives to respond 
to the difficulties that stand in its way. If he must, he is not unwilling to conclude that 
his view is more pious; usually, he prefers to argue that it is more compelling because 
it better accounts for the twists and turns which the tradition has taken over the cen- 
turies in the examination of the topic, 
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manner to questions in those areas in which they are expert. Their sen- 
tences are certainly not binding like those of the first set of prudentes, 
and they can freely disagree with each other, but it would be foolhardy, if 
not impious, to disagree from a view which has become common opinion, 

The hierarchy of prudentes seems clear, and the second group appears 
to be firmly subordinate to the first. But things are not so straightforward. 
Once again, our cascbook analogy applies, A casebook author is clearly 
subordinate to a judge, if it is a question of being vested with public power 
or of deciding cases. But the judge does not know that that decision which 
he is writing is a sentence, in the sense relevant here, until the author tells 
him so by including it in his casebook. Judges publish many decisions, but 
usually only those selected by the authors of cascbooks end up being re- 
garded as interesting and as sources of law. In ihe same way, Augustine 
wrote many things, only some of which end up being treated as sentences 
by Peter and his colleagues. In effect, l'or all the veneration which the mas- 
ters show to Augustine, they claim lo have a better sense of the theological 
system than he did, and so they can sift through his voluminous writings 
to choose the bits which they regard as truly interesting. They may be 
dwarves and Augustine may be a giant, but they sce further for sitting on 
his shoulders, and so they get to decide what parts of Augustine’s writings 
are of enduring and normative relevance. 

This process by which the masters excerpt the works of the Fathers and 
other universally accepted ecclesiastical writers has sometimes been called 
defloration because of an carlier custom of referring to gatherings of such 
excerpts as florilegia or collections of flowers. It is also sometimes de- 
scribed as a process of anthologization. Whatever may have been the aim 
of earlier collectors, by the later twelfth century, it wouid be misicading to 
refer to these excerpts as flowers, or as anthological efforts. As we have 
seen Peter do in the. prologue, they arc now called precedents, that is, 
they are the binding authorities which collectively provide the matter for 
the normative elaboration of the Christian faith. The masters, in virtue of 
their expertise and their commission to teach in the Church, claim to be 
able to identify, from among the enormous mass of material produced by 
the wise and holy men of old, the bits which are of special significance 
and which reveal fundamental transitions in the history of Christian self- 
understanding. The excerpting of Augustine, for example, is not meant to 
serve as an introduction to Augustine’s thought, but to identify the points 
at which what Augustine had had to say on specific issues had become a 
turning point in the history of Christian reflection on the mysteries of faith. 
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This laborious activity of collecting sentences from ancient works and 
framing new ones of their own occurred in the classrooms of the twelfth- 
century masters. By observing them at this work, their students became 
prudenies in turn, That is why it makes little sense to separate the work of 
teaching from the effort to identify and point out the coherence of the 
Christian tradition. An appreciation of the importance of teaching seems 
preferable to the view that the undertaking in which the masters were en- 
gaged was the elaboration of systematic theology. For one thing, the ex- 
pression ‘systematic theology’ is not a twelfth-century term and would 
make little sense to the masters; for another, it betrays a degree of abstrac- 
tion quite foreign to them and may lead us to speak too readily of their 
doctrine rather than of their teaching. The enterprise in which they were 
engaged was a deeply persona! one; if it also became rational, scientific, 
or whatever else one may wish to call it, it was because these features of 
their activity were effective in making the tradition alive and relevant to 
their students and the larger communities whom those students would 
serve. H was not out of ideological presuppositions that they prized tech- 
nique, rationality, or dialectic, but because, without these, they would not 
be offering their students what was required for the lively understanding 
and reduction to present normativeness of the massive inheritance they 
had received from earlier times. 

The teaching process begins, then, with those excerpts from the Fathers 
which consensus over time has come to regard as particularly useful for 
the understanding of certain aspects of the Christian faith, It is these ex- 
cerpts alone which constitute sentences, or what one might call the ratio 
decidendi, or reason for judgement, in the case of a judicial sentence: what- 
ever else the same Father may have written can, in effect, be regarded as 
obiter dicta; one would still want to read them with reverence and interest, 
but they do not have the same authority as those statements of theirs which 
have come to be regarded as sentences." It was open to masters to make 
bids to revise the established tradition and propose new excerpts to be- 
come sentences, but, as with the author of the casebook, this cannot be the 


"This being our view of the relationship between Peter's work and the works of the 
Fathers, it is only with great hesitation that wc append below a list of translations of 
some of the works from which Peter's sentences had been originally excerpted for the 
reader who may be curious about the larger context from which an individual sentence 
hàs been taken (see "English translations, in print or on-line, of works cited in Book 
I" on p. 263); it would not help to make sense of the Sentences to use such a list in 
order to revise the choices made by Peter and his predecessors. 
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exercise of mere personal discretion or preference; they must make argu- 
ments to support their bids. This, too, is a sign of the wonderfully open- 
ended, but reasonably disciplined, proccss by which the past is made to 
speak in the present. Just how remarkably open-ended the process was is 
made clear from the fact that, in the decades after Peter, the bid 10 make 
new sentences could successfully extend even to the works of Aristotle, 
Avicenna, and Maimonides. 

It has long been posited that one of the problems to which the masters of 
the twelfth century turned was the resolution of antinomies or contradic- 
tions in the texts which they inherited; their atlempts to do so are often 
ridiculed as lacking in historical sense and so creating unnecessary diffi- 
culties for this aspect of their enterprise. This scems like a rather simplistic 
way of posing the problem. If we remember that teaching was the crucial 
activity of the masters, and if we accept that an effective presentation of 
the development of Christian doctrine requires that the students re-live the 
dramatic and problematic character of that development, then the identi- 
fication of supposed contradictions and arguments about their possible 
resolution are necessary teaching moments which present the development 
of doctrine more authenticaliy and serve to make the lesson memorable for 
the students. [f we remember, 100, that the fundamental activity of the 
students, once they leave the school, would be the application of the tradi- 
tion to contemporary problems, whether in the pulpit, the confessional, or 
ecclesiastical and other forms of administration, then we can sec how the 
skills acquired and practised in this kind of exercise would prove useful in 
the dynamic application of doctrine to a great variety of situations. If any- 
thing, the problem might have bcen the insufficiency of antinomics rather 
than their presence. The expansion of the fund of supposed contradictions 
is one of the most earnest exercises of the twelfth-century masters, de- 
signed to multiply the opportuniues for teaching. 

lt is true that many of these contradictions would have faded away, if 
the masters had applied a sounder historical judgement to the texts which 
they were reading. Once again, this assumes that the interest of the masters 
lay primarily in the resolution of such contradictions, which is not at all an 
assumption that ought to be made gratuitously. [f we return to the example 
of the lawbook, we know that many judicial decisions could be clarified 
by reference to the social, cultural, political, and cconomic concerns of the 
day. If our concerns are primarily historical, these sorts of considerations 
will provide us with much more satisfying explanations of the judicial 
sentence in question. Unfortunately, they will also deprive the sentence of 
normativeness and of its usefulness in legal education. An historical ap- 
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proach to normative texts is useful, if onc wishes to relativize them, per- 
haps out of a sense that the weight of precedent has become too stiflingly 
burdensome to allow for necessary new development. But the risk of such 
a desacralizing process can only be run when the structures of authority in 
the community are sufficiently sturdy to withstand the corrosive effects of 
historical relativization. One of principal achicvements of twelfth-century 
masters is the establishment, often for thc first time, of just such structures 
of authority (e.g. the development of papal authority, reflection on the 
proper function and activity of the secular state, the definition of the re- 
sponsibilities of bishop and parish priest, the very role of the judge in the 
various legal systems which the masters and their students would help to 
define, etc.). lt is not at all clear that the application of sounder historical 
skills to the examination of authoritative texts would have been helpful in 
this crucially important process; indeed, it is seems possible that it would 
have undermined this necessary function of the masters and their students. 


THE SENTENCES, THEIR STRUCTURE, AND THEIR SUCCESS 


The Sentences are divided into four books. Book | treats of God as Trinity; 
Book 2 is concerned with creation, the angels, the fall, and grace; Book 3 
addresses the reparation of fallen humankind by the Incarnation of the 
Word, as well as the virtues, vices, and commandmoents; Book 4 presents 
the sacraments and the last things. Apart from this division into books, the 
Sentences, as it left Peter's hand, appears only to have been subdivided in- 
to chapters and to have contained rubrics. The division into Distinctions 
was devised in the early thirteenth century in response to the needs of in- 
struction in the schools, and even in the middle of the thirteenth century 
there was no unanimity on where some of the Distinctions should end and 
others begin. Additional authorities were occasionally added—-some ap- 
parently by Peter, others not—in a process of gradual accretion that is not 
untypical of important schoo! texts.” There is, in other words, a certain 
open-endedness about the work, even in its formal structure, which may 
be one of the reasons for its success. 


“The story of cach of these subdivisions of the text is told with great clarity by 
Brady, Prolegomena, pp. 137-144; at p. 144, Brady credits Alexander of Hales with 
first dividing the text into Distinctions, perhaps between 1223 and 1227. See also 
Brady, “The Distinctions of Lombard's Book of Sentences and Alexander of Hales,” 
Franciscan Studies 25 (1965) 90-116. 
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The more important reason for its influence is its *middleness' as it at- 
tempts to provide balanced syntheses of theological debates which have 
preceded it. The selection of topics, the reports on the consensus and dis- 
sensions of the masters regarding one topic or another, serve as a quick 
overview of the discipline of theology in onc of its most formative periods, 
and, as we have already remarked, invite the student to become a partici- 
pant in these debates almost as soon as he begins his studies." The con- 
comitant choice to privilege the sentences, or selections from the Fathers, 
in part dictated as it may have been by the debates of the dialecticians 
within the discipline, does also have the effect of moderating the impor- 
tance of these same dialecticians. In the end, it is the Fathers and the doc- 
tors of oid who are presented as the yard-stick against which contemporary 
debates must measure themselves. There is a willingness, too, on Peter's 
part, to say that some topics will prove resistant to rational investigation. 

For all the formal preeminence of the Fathers in ihe Sentences, Peter's 
selection of their texts does not appear to come from a reading of their 
texts ex novo and in their integrity: that would have been too eccentric. 
The texts which Peter presents are largely those which the schoolmen have 
already designated as the significant ones. Abelard's Sic et non and Gra- 
tian’s Decretum are two of the great coliections mined by the Lombard in 
his production of his own patristic anthology. This process of composition 
may have helped in establishing, or keeping, Augustine (together with 
pseudo-Augustine) as the single most important voice to be heard over and 
over again; it can be said with some justification that ninc-tenths of the 
Sentences consist of Augustinian texts." And this, too, is a mark of the 
"middleness! of Peter's work and a reason for its influence.” But the great 


“Hluminating remarks on Peter's ‘middleness’ are found in de Ghellinck, "Pierre 
Lombard," cc. 1983-1984, and Le mouvement théologique, pp. 244-249. Colish, Peter 
Lombard, 1.33-90, brilliantly places these concerns of the Lombard within the theo- 
logical enterprise of the schools. 

“de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique, p. 242. 

?On all these topics, see de Ghellinck, "Pierre Lombard," cc. 1980-1991. The prin- 
cipal sources used by Peter in the Sentences are usefully outlined by Brady, Prole- 
gomena, pp. 118-122, as consisting of the following: |) Peter's own scriptural glosses, 
particularly those on Paul; 2) some works of Augustine which he knew directly. name- 
ly the Enchiridion, Retractationes, De diversis questionibus 83, De doctrina christia- 
na, probably a florilegium of De Trinitate, and the pscudo-Augustinian De fide ad 
Petrum; 3) the Ordinary Gloss on the Bible, particularly the sections on the Prophets 
and the Gospels; 4) the Summa sententiarum and Hugh of St. Victor's De sacramentis 
fidei christianae ; 5) works of Peter Abelard; 6) the Decretum and Panormia of [vo of 
Chartres and the Decretum of Gratian, which Peter may have been the first to bring to 
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est such cause is the usefulness of the work. Even if, despite its author's 
assertion, it would not quite make recourse to other books unnecessary, it 
did present a brief and clear summary of Christian doctrine, and it collec- 
ted in one place most of the texts which everyone had come to regard as 
crucial in the development of that doctrine. The Sentences also presented 
a very comprehensive collection of the questions which school masters 
raised, discussed, and settled or failed to settle in their classrooms." 
Although it may seem to us surprising that a mistrust of indiscrect curios- 
ity should go hand in hand with a profound sense of the open-endedness 
of the theological enterprise, that is what the book claimed, and that is the 
reason it was successfully used in the schools for many generations, to the 
point that the basic theological course of Facultics of Theology almost 
into the 1960s would still be marked by the division of topics devised in 
the Sentences.” 

As we do not tire of saying, the early success of the work may also have 
owed much to Peter's qualities as a teacher and as a man; nebulous as 
these may be to us, they must have been there to explain the unusual elec- 
uon of an Italian to the bishopric of Paris and the loyalty which Peter 
enjoyed from his former students even long after his death. And yet the 
work was not without its opponents and its success was not immediately 
complete. Although the opposition to the work was probably grounded in 
differences of opinion as to the best method to teach theology, it found 
voeiferous expression with regard to the orthodoxy of some of Peter's 
views. in particular, Peter's Christological views came under attack, be- 
cause of the question of "whether Christ, according to his being a man, is 
a person or anything.” The issue of the orthodoxy of Peter's views in this 
regard became the subject of animated discussion at a very large council 
held at Tours by Pope Alexander ili in 1163. Although no decision was 
then reached, on 24 December 1164, after convening an assembly at Sens 
of more, it is said, than 3,000 schoolmen, Pope Alexander published a 
prohibition of the discussion of ‘undisciplined questions in theology,’ and 
he charged the bishop of Paris with seeing that the prohibition was en- 


Paris; 7) John of Damascus; 8) Hilary’s De Trinitate and the Prognosticon of Julian 
of Toledo. . 

“de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique, p. 244. 

“de Ghellinck (p. 247) notes that, compared to the theological curriculum which 
was still normative m Catholic institutions of higher learning in the 1940s, all that 
was lacking in the Sentences was a trcatment of true religion and one of the Church 
and the Roman pontiff. 
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forced throughout France. Then, on 2 June 1170, he wrote to several 
French bishops, asking them to stop the propagation of the error that 
"Christ, according to his being a man, is not anything.’ Alexander renewed 
the condemnation of this view in 1177, in a letter to the archbishop of 
Rheims which then made it into the Decretals of Gregory LX.*° 

The Sentences continued to find enemics throughout the rest of the 
twelfth century; the enmity culminated with the attack on the orthodoxy of 
Peter's teaching on the Trinity by Joachim of Fiorc. It was this attack 
which eventually occasioned a most significant triumph for the Sentences, 
The Council Lateran IV, in 1215, was requested to adjudicate the accusa- 
tion; it declared that it believed and confessed the same Trinitarian faith as 
Peter Lombard. With such a seal of approval, the work was henceforth 
unassailable. Although the masters in the schools eventually agreed that 
some of Peter's positions are not tenable, no further reflection was cast on 
the orthodoxy of Peter and his work.” 

The vindication of Peter Lombard's faith at Lateran IV was a resound- 
ing confirmation of the pervasive presence which the Sentences achieved 
almost from the moment of their publication. As early as 1158, the work 
had been copied at Clairvaux and it is known to have been among the 
holdings of several monastic libraries in the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. As carly as the 1160s, the text was glossed and commented on in the 
schools; it was also soon excerpted, abbreviated, and versified.* 

Even more striking and important is the fact that, beginning in the 1170s, 
teachers like Peter of Poitiers start to comment formally on the Sentences 
as an authoritativc text, while others, like Peter the Chanter, presuppose a 
thorough knowledge of the work for an understanding of their own teach- 
ing. By the 1260s, the religious orders established chairs to be held by 
commentators on the Sentences, and there is hardly a theologian of note 
throughout the rest of the Middle Ages who did not write a commentary 
on the Sentences. Its dominance over theological education was to be al- 
most entirely unchallenged until, in the later fifteenth century, the move 


“de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique, pp. 251-253, and in “Pierre Lombard.” 
cc. 2003-2004. Alexander's letter is in Decretals 5.7.7. 

Yde Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique, pp. 253-267, and “Pierre Lombard,” cc. 
2005-2011. On the treatment by later commentators of the untenable propositions of 
Peter Lombard, see Edward A. Synan, “Brother Thomas, the Master, and the Masters,” 
St. Thomas Aquinas 1274-1974: Commemorative Studies, eds. Armand A. Maurer ei 
al. (Toronto: Pontifical institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1974), v. 2, pp. 217-242, 

"de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique, pp. 267-272; "Pierre Lombard," cc. 2011- 
2012. 
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began to substitute Aquinas’ Summa theologiae—a move which would be 
far from complete for more than another century. At Icast nineteen editions 
of Peters work were printed before 1500, and dozens more in the course 
of the next century, while new commentaries on it were still being pro- 
duced in the eighteenth century, Even when it was replaced as the authori- 
tative text on which lectures were to be based, the book remained the 
foundation upon which its substitutes had becn raised.” 

All this makes evident the important role which the Sentences playcd in 
Western intellectual history and its capacity to excite many generations of 
students and teachers. But it leaves one wondering why the book has re- 
ceived little attention in more recent times, to the point of becoming “one 
of the least read of the world's great books.” 

The rclative neglect of Lombard's grcat book has been explained in a 
variety of ways, ranging from its being a victim of a visceral antipathy 
toward scholasticism to a lack of creativity on the part of its author.” As 
wc have more than hinted already, the rcason that seems most plausible is 
that our view of authorship has changed. We tend to like authors who self- 
assertively speak in the first person singular and who tell us with some de- 
gree of brazenncss how original they are. If this becomes what we require 
in the books we read, then what were regarded as the virtues of works like 
Peter's (and, indeed, Gratian's) become vices. If we cannot overcome this 
odd censoriousness of ours, we will not be able to recapture the sense of 
satisfaction and enjoyment, cven of excitement, that could be engendered 
in so many students over so many centuries by Peter's invitation to be- 
come participants in a dialogue that included not only himself, but the best 
of the interlocutors whom hc had been able to find in the whole tradition. 


“de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique, pp. 272-277; "Pierre Lombard,” cc. 2011- 
2014. With a happy expression, Southern, The Heroic Age, p. 143. calls the Sentences 
"the immovable textbook of a scholastically unified Europe." 

"David E. Luscombe, The School of Peter Abelard: The Influence of Abelard's 
Thought in the Early Scholastic Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1969}, p. 263. it may be no consolation to point out that Peter's work has shared the 
same fate as that of his "brother" Gratian. The Decretum perhaps had an even longer 
run than the Sentences, remaining a source of the Church’s law unti] 1917. But of the 
Decretum, too, it might be said that it is "one of the lcast read of the world's great 
books." 

“The different views are canvassed by Colish, Peter Lombard, 1 4-11. 
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Book i 


It may be helpful to the reader to provide a brief overview of the topics of 
the first book of the Sentences." Book | is divided into forty-eight sections 
known as Distinctions. The bulk of these (2-34) are concerned with God in 
his transcendence. The person of God the Father is the topic in Distinction 
4, that of God the Son in Distinctions 5-9, and that of God the Holy Spirit 
in Distinctions 10-18. Distinctions 19-34 are concerned with the language 
that can be used in describing the Trinity as Peter procecds to outline the 
relations among the divine persons. The subject of the final Distinctions are 
the divine attributes as they manifest themselves in God's action toward 
creatures. An important concern is the careful preservation of God's 
sovereign freedom in his action toward created beings and the avoidance 
of any confusion regarding the absolute transcendence of God, despite his 
graceful self-disclosure in creation and revelation. 

The Book opens with Augustine's distinction between things and signs 
(Dist. ] cl} and between enjoyment and use (cc2-3). In this brief Distine- 
tion, Peter outlines the attitude which ought to govern the study of theolo- 
gy, and perhaps all study. it is to be approached not as an end in itself, but 
as a means to the eventual enjoyment of God in the communion of saints, 
since God alone is to be enjoyed for his own sake (c2 n4). The same is truc 
of all created things, apart from persons; human beings are moral ends in 
themselves, and so they are to be enjoyed, but they ought also to use each 
other as mcans to God (c3 n4). The virtues, too, are to be loved for their 
own sake, but arc also to be used to achieve beatitude (c3 n7). 

In Distinction 2, Peter begins his exposition of the divine nature. Unlike 
many of his contemporarics, he decides to begin with the Trinity of per- 
sons in God rather than the divine unity (cl n1). This allows him to intro- 
duce immediately the vocabulary of naturc, substance, essence, and per- 
son, which students will require for an understanding of the complexity of 
the traditional discussions regarding the nature of God.” In this Distinc- 
tion, Peter also comes closest to making a statement of theological method. 
To Scripture belongs absolute priority as the source of any knowledge of 


“The following overview relies on de Ghellinck, “Pierre Lombard,” ce. 1969-1970, 
{991-1996, and Colish, "Peter Lombard," pp. 176-176. Colish's magisteria! effort to 
read Peter in the context of the schools of his time in her two-volume study, Peter 
Lombard, is an indispensable companion for any serious reader of the Sentences. 
Rosemann, Peter Lombard, may prove friendlier for the non-specialist. 

“of Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.120-121. 
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God that we may claim; pious human reason has its place in unfolding the 
meaning of the Scriptures, so long as it does so "with modesty and fear" 
(cl nnl and 3). As we have seen in the prologue, the cultivation of the 
proper personal attitude is of crucial concern to Peter. Peopie often go 
astray in their studies because they do not cultivate assiduously a suitably 
pious and humble attitude toward what they have received by way of per- 
sonal gifts and cultural inheritance, or they forget the community within 
which they exercise these gifts on their way to God, who is love. Peter 
aptly summarizes all these concerns with a text from Augustine which 
may usefully be taken as an affirmation of Peter's own aim as a teacher, as 
a code of practice to which he hopes that his students will conform, and as 
the approach to study which the Sentences are meant to exemplify (cl n3). 
This wonderfully apposite and elegant text states: 


In case of doubt, I wil! not be loath to ask; in case of error, 1 will not be 
ashamed to learn. And so let whoever hears or reads these things, if he shares 
my certainty, continue on with me; if he shares my hesitation, continue to 
search with me; if hc acknowledges his error, return to me; if he notes an 
error of mine, call me back. In this way, we can enter together upon the path 
of love, moving toward him of whom it is said: Seek his face always." 


The Fathers of old are described as having written about the Trinity in 
accord with the method and concerns just outlined (c2), and Augustinc 
provides a charming example of the willingness to consider correction and 
revision of one’s views (c2 n2). This setting of the methodological con- 
cerns opens the way to the presentation of the biblical and patristic dossier 
on the divine Trinity, as Peter sets out the scriptural evidence for the 
Trinity from the Old and New Testaments as they have been read in the 
Christian tradition (ccá-5). 

After giving Scripture the paramount place in our knowledge of God, in 
Distinction 3 Peter moves to the ways of knowing God through the rational 
observation of created things. He invokes St. Paul's authority for the obti- 
gation to apply the powers of the mind to creation’s proclamation of the 
existence of the Creator." Independently of Scripture, the human mind 
was able to know (and in the best of pagans did know) that there is a first 
cause of all things (c1 n2), that this cause must be the unchangeable source 
of all being (c1 n3), that it is far better than the hierarchy which creation 
reveals itself to be (cl n4), and that it is the first and unchangeable form 


"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk | cc2-3 nn4-5, citing Ps. 104, 4. 
*Rom. I, 20, cited in Dist. 3 cl nl. 
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which was not itself made, but from which all things were made (c1 n5). 
Reason, then, is one means of knowing that God is an immutable, single, 
and uncreated essence who is all-powerful, wise, and good (cl n6). But if 
reason can offer powerful indications of the existence and unity of God, it 
can only discern vestiges of ihe Trinity of persons in God, so that one must 
be grateful for the graccful and fuller revelation provided in Scripture (cl 
n9). These vestiges, or analogies, of the Trinity include the coexistence in 
created things of unity, form, and order {cl nn7-8), and the coexistence in 
the human mind of memory, intelligence, and love or will (c2). 

In light of what was said earlier about a master's ability to make bids to 
have texts recognized as normative "sentences" which had not been so 
heretofore, it is perhaps worth noting that Peter exercises this prerogative 
in ihe course of his argument here. To the texts usually quoted by his con- 
temporaries regarding the similitude between the divine Trinity and the 
trinity of memory, intelligence, and will, he adds a further excerpt from 
Augustine’s De Trinitate 9.4 (c2 n8), to make the point that these faculties 
exist in the mind substantially and not merely as accidental attributes.” But 
if Peter has found it necessary to point to the vestiges of the Trinity in 
creation, he also considers it imperative to remind his students over and 
over again not to make any confusion between Creator and creatures; in 
the end, what is most notable is the unlikeness between God and anything 
to which he may be compared (c3 nni -7). 

The analysis of the analogy between the Trinity and its vestiges in crea- 
tion serves to introduce the concept that, in God, there are three persons 
mutually related, and to begin addressing the nature of the three persons in 
God and the difficult notion that the distinction of persons is only relevant 
to God's own life (c4). 

Since relations among the divine persons, in Peter's view, arc thc core 
ofthe Church's teaching about God, he turns, in Distinction 4, to the ques- 
tion of divine generation. After rejecting clever logicians' tricks that 
would lead the unwary into silly poiytheistic assertions (cl nni-2), Peter 
concludes that the proper way to pose the question is to ask simply 
whether God the Father begets God the Son; this approach allows him to 
say that Father and Son are both differentiated and related by their father- 
hood and sonship, but in their divine nature they arc one (cl n2). 


*See the helpful discussion of the nature of the problem in Colish, Peter Lombard, 
1.123-124. 
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Distinction 5 is concerned with the question of whether the Father gen- 
erated a divine essence, or whether a divine essence generated the Son, or 
whether a divine essence generated a divine essence, or whether the divine 
essence neither generated, nor was generated. The answer to all these 
questions is said to be in the negative because those who raise them fail to 
understand that the capacity to beget or be begotten applies to the divine 
persons atone, and not to the divine essence or substance (cc1-3). 

Distinction 6 raises the question of whether the Father begets the Son 
willingly or by necessity (cl nl). Necessity is obviously to be excluded 
because God cannot be constrained, but will must be excluded as well 
because to admit it is also to admit that God’s will to beget the Son was 
accidental and not part of his unchanging nature. In any case, in God will 
is the same as nature, so the question should not be understood as if it 
concerned wiliing in time. The safest and Catholic assertion is to say that 
sonship in God is by nature, and not by will (cl nn2-3). 

The same question is continued in Distinction 7, under the variant form 
of whether the Father was able, or willed, to beget the Son and therefore 
was able, or willed, to do somcthing that the Son was not abic, or did not 
will, to do (c1 nt). Once again, the problem is shown to be a matter of ter- 
minology, which is solved if we remember that in God we are not talking 
about ability and willing as they occur in time, nor are we discussing per- 
sons who differ in power (c1 nn2-5). A similar answer is given in a bricf 
discussion of the power to beget and whether it exists in the Son as it docs 
in the Father (c2). 

In Distinction 8, Peter discusses the property, unchangeability, and sim- 
plicity of the divine essence (ccl-2). As is typical of him, the ‘positive’ 
presentation of the subject is quickly followed by clarifications meant to 
avoid any confusion between Creator and creature. In this instance, God's 
simplicity and unchangeableness are shown to be wholly other than the 
mutability and manifold nature of created things (cc2-4). 

Having emphasized what the persons of the Trinity have in common, in 
Distinction 9, Peter turns to what distinguishes them (cl). But first he re- 
affirms the coeternity of the Son with the Father against the ancient here- 
sies which had held otherwise (cc2-5). Here as elsewhere, he appears to be 
concerned with cultivating in the students a deep sense of the utter tran- 
scendence and ineffability of the divine mysteries (c3 nl). Pedagogically, 
the intended effect seems to be the inculcation of a modest reticence about 
what one can say with certainty about these great mysteries; cven as the 
student's grasp of the history of theological reflection becomes more and 
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more complex and technically accomplished, he is reminded not to 1et it 
go to his head, or, perhaps worse, to his mouth (c3 n2). 

In Distinction 10, Peter begins his presentation of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. Peter stands out from among his contemporaries for the atten- 
tion he devotes to the third person of the Holy Trinity, both in the life of 
the Trinity and in the action of the divine persons in creation. It has been 
suggested that this unusual pneumatological concern is linked both to a 
desire to clarify the soundness of those Western positions on the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit which are rejected by Eastern Christians, and a 
deep interest in the place of the Spirit in the life of Christians." 

The Spirit is presented as the love of the Father and the Son. Although 
al} the persons of the Trinity are love, the Spirit is called love in a special 
sense as the bond of union of Father and Son flowing, or proceeding, from 
cach toward the other, so that there can be no objection to saying, in the 
Latin way, that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son (cc1-2). 
This double procession of the Spirit from Father and Son then becomes the 
explicit topic of Distinction 11. After boldly sctting out the Latin view (cl 
nnl-2), Peter proceeds to outline the Greek objections to it, which rest 
primarily on the fact that the Council of Nicaca had said that the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father (cl n3); Peter magisterially determines that, 
while the Council forbade teaching that the Spirit docs not proceed from 
the Father, it did not prohibit the addition of the Western assertion that the 
Spirit proceeds also from the Son (cl n4). But this legalistic view is not 
entirely satisfactory, so Peter draws on the testimonies of Eastern Fathers 
to show that the disagreement between Eastern and Western Christians is 
formal, and not substantive (c2). 

Distinction 12 reiterates the double procession of the Holy Spirit by 
grappling with authorities that seem to grant a greater role to the Father in 
this procession; the end result is the reaffirmation of the full consubstan- 
tiality of the divine persons, despite their diversity of properties within the 
divine life (cc1-2). 

Distinction 13 asks whether the terms denoting the relationship between 
Father and Son may aiso be applied to the Holy Spirit, since both Son and 
Spirit are said to be of the Father's substance (c1), and since the Son, like 
the Spirit, is said to proceed (c2). The answer is that the traditional usage 
is to be retained in describing these relationships because, although both 
Son and Holy Spirit proceed from the Father, they do so in different ways: 


“Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.253. 
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the Son as Son, the Spirit as Gift. These processions strike us as similar, 
while we arc in this life, yet we have warrant to believe that the difference 
is important, and so we ought to adhere to the traditional expressions (c3). 
Ever concerned with pedagogy, Peter uses this occasion, too, to remind his 
students of the transcendence of the object of their studies, which ought to 
keep them wary of believing that they can say too much. But lest they be- 
come sceptical about the relevance of their skills, the Distinction con- 
cludes with a clever reconciliation of an apparent discrepancy between 
“Jerome” and Augustine on whether the Holy Spirit may be called unbe- 
gotten. The contradiction is resolved by the neatly technical argument that 
the two authorities use the same term in different senses, the one with the 
meaning ‘not derived from anyone else,’ the other ‘not begotten’ (c4). 

Distinction 14 is also concerned with the double procession of the Holy 
Spirit, but, in this case, primarily with the Spirit’s procession toward hu- 
mankind rather than in the life of the Trinity itself (c1). The particular 
concern here is to show that this procession is the work of the whole Trin- 
ity and its result is the conferral of grace upon humankind (cl n2 and c2). 
Ever anxious to safeguard the absolute freedom of divine initiative, Peter 
denies that it can be anyone but God who confers the Spirit; even prelates 
and holy persons can only invoke the conferral, but cannot themselves be 
said to confer it (c3). 

Distinction 15 makes clear that, although the Holy Spirit is said to be 
given, he participates in his own donation, just as the Son participates in 
his own incarnation (cl). Once again, Peter's principal concern seems to 
be to forestall any suggestion that any of the divine persons is in any way 
less than tbe others; concurrently, he wants the students to be thoroughly 
clear that, although Scripture often speaks of onc person or the other as 
acting, it is always God who acts, and divine actions ought always to be 
considered as trinitarian (cc 3-9), 

Distinction 16 addresses the sending of the Holy Spirit in time, both 
visibly and invisibly. This is akin to the incarnation of the Son (ci nn1-2), 
and yet there is a difference. When the Spirit assumes a form in which to 
appear to humankind, there is no union with the form in which he becomes 
manifest, as is truc in the case of the Son (cl nn3-5). The usual warning is 
made that, to speak of the Son as lesser in his having become man should 
not be taken to reflect an inequality among the divine persons in God (c2). 


“Actually, Syagrius; sce Colish, Peter Lombard, |.260. 
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Distinction 17 focusses on the sending of the Holy Spirit invisibly, that 
is, the mission by which the Spirit introduccs members of the Church to 
mutual love and into the life of God (cc1-2). Without this gift, there can be 
no salvation, since love alone makes salvation possible (c4 n2). Indeed, as 
Distinction 18 shows, all gifts in the Church have the Spirit as their source 
(c1). But again, the student must not think that it is the Sptrit’s effect upon 
humankind which is important; what always comes first, ts of greater in- 
terest, and must be safeguarded, is the transcendent relation of the divine 
persons among themselves (cc2-4). The student will then avoid confusing 
the divine and human, and will not absorb the one into the other (c5). 

With Distinction 18, Peter has compicted his teaching on God from thc 
perspective of the divine Trinity; with Distinction 19, he sets out his tecach- 
ing on the divine nature as such. Throughout his presentation, he continues 
to cultivate the student's sense of the divine transcendence and to preclude 
any suggestion that God’s revclation and action in creation involves any 
mutability tn the divine perfection, In a narrower pedagogical sense, the 
section of the Sentences which begins here is also more marked by the 
effort to provide students with a sophisticated theological language.” [t is 
as if having been given glimpses and examples of what can be theirs by 
the pursuit of a demanding discipline, the students are now ready to begin 
the hard work of mastering its difficult terminology. 

The coeternity and equality of the threc divine persons are the osten- 
sible topic of Distinction 19 (c1). But the concern seems to be not to af- 
firm the Trinity in such a way that the identity of the divine essence is 
minimized (cc1-2). God is a loving communion of persons, but this is no 
limitation on his transcendence and unity. 

In Distinction 20, the equality of the divine persons is discussed by ref- 
erence to power (cl). Ancicnt heresics had posited that the Father was 
more powerful than the Son by virtue of having begotten him; because 
they approached the divine relationship in a human manner, they mistook 
what refers to an order of nature to denote an inequatity of substance (c3). 
Similar difficulties might arise from the use of expressions such as ‘the 
Father alone,’ or "the Son alonc,” and so Distinction 21 is appended to 
show how the correct use and understanding of these expressions will not 
mislead as to the unity of the triune God (cc1-3). 


"On the question of theological language, sce Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.91-154, but 
esp. 126-131, as it regards this particular section of the Sentences, 
“See Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.130. 
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In Distinction 22, Peter begins a brief treatment of divine names, which 
will extend over the next severa! Distinctions. These names, or ways in 
which God is spoken of in Scripture and tradition, can be grouped into 
different categories. There are names which are applied to God by analo- 
£y, such as splendour, letters of the alphabet, mirror (c] n2). Some pertain 
to the divinity in and of itself and to the relations of the divine persons in 
God, such as the names which denote fatherhood, sonship, procession; 
others pertain to the one divine essence, and these include names such as 
eternal, immutable, and simple (ci n2). To this latter category belong also 
names which refer to the divine substance as it becomes manifest in time, 
and these include power, wisdom, truth, goodness (cc3 and 5). Further- 
more, of the names which are used of God in timc, some are used relative- 
ly and are said of all the divine persons, such as lord and creator, while 
others are not, such as granted, given, sent (c2). Some are used of God in 
time, but are not used relatively, such as incarnated, made man (c4). The 
name of trinity is a special case, as it points neither to person, nor to sub- 
stancc, but serves as a collective noun pointing to the plurality of persons 
in God (c3). 

In the history of Christian reflection on the divine nature, the name of 
person has been of particular interest and has engendered a rich diversity 
of opinion. Distinction 23 is concerned with presenting the fruits of the 
long debate over this term. [ts uniqueness lies in the fact that, although 
person is said of God according to the divine substance, yet on the whole 
it 15 used in the plural, whereas all other such names are used only in the 
singular (cl). Once again, Peter scizes the opportunity to inculcate a les- 
son in humility and to invite his students to bow before the incffability of 
the divine mysteries. With Augustine, he concludes that thc term person is 
used in order to avoid having to remain entirely speechless when asked 
about the Trinity (c! n3). 

The ineffableness of the mysteries involved and the linguistic poverty 
under which human beings labour may be used to explain why Latins and 
Greeks seem to differ in the matter at issue. The Latins say one essence or 
substance and three persons, while the Grecks say three hypostases or sub- 
stances and one essence (c2 n1). It is notable that, on this issue as on any 
other in which there seems to be a divergence with the Eastern Christians, 
Peter entirely avoids polemics. Here, the disagreement serves to reinforce 
the lesson about the necessary humility which ought to characterize any 
inquiry into divine matters and the deep awareness of the feebleness of 
human language before the ineffable (c2 n2). Of course, humility and an 
awareness of inadequacy are not reasons not to pursue the inquiry, and 
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what is said feebly ought to be understood intelligently. The stammering 
assertion of three persons in God is not to be understood as denoting di- 
versity or multiplicity in God, but unity and trinity (c5). 

In Distinction 24, Peter speaks mostly in the first person in order to 
warn against possible misunderstandings of the terms which human speech 
applies to the divine mysteries. The chief lesson taught here is that much 
of what sounds like ‘positive’ language about God is not meant to make 
assertions, but to exclude other possibilities (cl n2). For example, the 
statement that there are three persons in God does not posit diversity or 
multiplicity; the point of ail such plural assertions is to exclude singleness 
or solitude in God (c1 n5). Similarly, to speak of God, or of the Father, or 
of the Son as one is merely meant to exclude multiplicity, without prc- 
suming to see very far into these ineffable matters (c1 nn2-4). Similar con- 
cerns underlie the assertion of trinity, distinction, difference (cl nn6-10). 

In Distinction 25, Peter returns to the problems posed by the use of the 
term of person, specifically by its use in the plural, which seems to contra- 
dict the view that person denotes substance or essence, and to result in the 
assertion that there are several substances or essences, and so several gods 
{ci nl}. Afier citing the various authoritative texts that set out the conun- 
drum (c] nn2-5), Peter comes to the conclusion that difficulties arise only 
when one fails to disunguish the context in which the term person is used 
(c2 n1). He argues that the term has three distinct meanings, namely es- 
sence, property, and hypostasis; re-reading the seemingly contradictory 
texts in this light, he shows how they now can be harmonized (cc2-3). Lest 
his students might regard his remarks on hypostasis to be his own conjec- 
ture, he concludes this Distinction by citing an authority which he takes to 
support his use of the term (c3 n6). 

Becausc the meaning of the term hypostasis has often been a contentious 
issue in the Christian tradition, Distinction 26 opens with a reminder of its 
misuse by heretics in the past and with a warning that it must be used only 
in its well-established Catholic sense (c1). But this is prefatory to the prin- 
cipal task which this Distinction begins to take up: the definition of the 
properties of the divine persons. Peter begins by the assertion that these 
properties "in Scripture are also frequenily called notions or relations" (c2 
nl). A narrow view of Scripture will have difficulty with this statement. 
But Peter expects his students to sharc the conviction that Scripture de- 
notes both the Bible itself and the authoritative commentaries on it by 
Catholic teachers. 

The first properties of the divine persons to be considered are those of 
begetting, birth, and procession (c2 nn1-2). These properties designate 
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relations and go to the very heart of why the persons are called Father, 
Son, Holy Spirit (c2 n3). if these properties are called notions, it is be- 
cause by them the persons come to be known or distinguished from cach 
other; if they are called relations, it is because the persons are related to 
each other by them. But any advantage that accrues from the examination 
of these properties will prove nugatory, if we mistakenly take them to be 
accidental. False human analogies may lead us to think that begetting, 
birth, and procession have a beginning; in God, that is not the case, These 
properties are eternal and immutable (c3).*' 

Distinction 27 raises the possibility that some authorities cited in the 
previous Distinction contradict each other (c1 nn1-2), The difficulty hinges 
on whether the statement “the Father is Father” is the same as “the Father 
begot a Son” (c1 n2). The apparent contradiction is easily resolved by the 
appropriate paraphrase of one of the authorities (c1 n3), but the question 
bears fruit in clarifying the distinction between divine names which signi- 
fy both relation and person (e.g. Father) and those which signify relations 
alone (c.g. fatherhood) (c2). These latter qualities are not to be attributed 
to the divine substance (c3). 

Names such as Word and image are used of the Son; thesc, too, arc 
taken relatively and point to the same relation as the term Son (c3 nn3-6). 
Names such as God, light, wisdom do not denote relation, and yet they 
are sometimes used relatively when they arc applicd to only one of the 
persons (c5). 

Distinction 28 provides an extended gloss on the term unbegotten, 
which tradition applies to the Father. It attributes to the first person of the 
Trinity a quality other than fatherhood; and yet, like the term Father, the 
term only has meaning relative to the Son, who is begotten (c1). Terms 
such as unbegotten are said to be used so as to avoid regarding God as 
solitary (c3), but they ought not to be used irreligiously, in the manner of 
ancient heretics (c4). 

Distinction 29 concludes the outline of qualities that apply to the per- 
sons in themsclves with an extended discussion of the term beginning. 
This term is always used relatively, but denotes a manifold relationship 
(c! nl). This is apparent from the application of the term to Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, but in different senses. The Father is called the beginning 
of the Son by generation, but of the Holy Spirit by procession (cl n2). The 


"Examples of the difference between these qualities as they inhere in God and as 
they occur in human beings are presented in Dist. 26 cc4-7. 
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Holy Spirit, on the other hand, is called beginning only in relation to crea- 
tures (c2 nl). And yet it is the whole Trinity, and not the Spirit alone, 
which is the beginning of creatures; the persons arc not three beginnings, 
but one and the same (c2 n2), creatures being here understood to bc all 
things that naturally exist, but not sins (c2 n3). 

In Distinction 30, Peter turns to those names which are used of God in 
ume relative to creatures, such as creator, lord, refuge, giver, granted (cl 
nl) Again, such names carry with them the danger that God might bc 
thought of as changing because they arise out of changeable circumstances. 
By a variety of examples, Peter strives to make clear that the changes arc 
only in the creature, and that God is left wholly unchanged (c] nn2-7). 

Distinction 31 asks what it means to affirm that the divinc persons are 
equal, or that the Son is like the Father. The authorities sccm to disagree 
as 10 whether these terms are relative, as they appear to be, or are used ac- 
cording to substance (c) nl). Peter's clever answer is that, although the 
form of the assertion is relative, these expressions are meant to affirm thc 
unity of nature among the divine persons and to deny difference among 
them {cl nn2-4). This view is enriched and deepened by an extended con- 
sideration of a statement of Hilary's regarding the divine properties and of 
Augustine's effort to understand ifilary’s majestic, if obscure, language 
(cc2-6). The Distinction concludes with Augustine's beautiful assertion 
that the Holy Spirit is the love joining Father and Son, “and also us from 
below" (c6). 

This assertion serves also to introduce the first question of Distinction 
32, regarding what it means to say that the Father and the Son love through 
or by means of the Holy Spirit. In God, to be and to love are one and thc 
same; does it then foilow that the Father or the Son exists through or by 
means of the Holy Spirit? (cl nl). This question turns out to provide one 
more occasion for the master and his students to agree that they can only 
stammer before these great mysteries and conclude that Father and Son 
love by their own essence (c] nn2-3). A similar question about divine wis- 
dom is answered in much the same way (cc2-6). In both cases, Peter seems 
to be animated by the concern that the discussion of the distinctive proper- 
ties of the divine persons not lead students to lose sight of the divine unity. 

A similar concern moves the question which opens Distinction 33, i.c. 
whether the properties of the divine persons are the persons themselves, 
and so the divine essence (cl nl). The assertion of identity between quali- 


"Citing Augustine’s De Trinitate 15.5.8. 
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tics and persons scems to be required, if one is to minimize the risk of 
positing multiplicity in God (cl n2}. And so Catholic faith professes a 
distinction of persons in unity of essence, the three persons being distinct 
in their intrinsic qualities from all eternity (cl nn2-10). As he approaches 
the end of his discussion of the names and qualities of the divine persons, 
Peter cannot resist one more warning about the limits of theological in- 
quiry. The warning occurs in the context of asking how the properties can 
be in the divine persons without determining them; an unusually clear, if 
ever ciegant, Hilary, is quoted to say: 


“I do not know, and I do not ask; and yet I will be consoled. The archangels 
do not know, the angels have not heard, the ages do not contain it, the 
Prophet did not perceive it, the Apostle did not inquire into it, the Son 
himself did not reveal it. And so let painful complaints cease. Let no man 
believe that he can understand by his own intelligence the mystery of gener- 
ation, And yet it is to be simply understood that he is Father and Son" and 
Holy Spirit. "The meaning of words rests within this bound: the Son is from 
the Father, the only-begotten from the unbegotten, the offspring from the 
parent, hving one from living one; the divine nature is not one thing in the 
one and another in the other, because they are onc thing.” Believing this, 
"begin, advance, persist; and although I know that you will not rcach the 
goal, yet I will rejoice in your progress. For one who pursues infinite things 
with piety, even though he never attains his end, yet makes progress by the 
attempt. But do not enter into that secret, nor throw yoursclf into the mys- 
tery of that inconceivable birth, presuming to reach a full understanding of 
these things; but understand that they are incomprehensible.” 


If human beings are bounded in what they can know of these sublime 
things, yet it is a limitation which they share with the angels and arch- 
angels. It in no way detracts from their dignity, or from the dignity of their 
effort to penetrate the mysteries. Although reach and grasp may not coin- 
cide, much will be learned and, if the exercise is well donc, piety will be 
increased. 

Distinction 34 closes this section of the Sentences. It summarizes the 
doctrine of the identity between persons and nature by presenting ancient 
debates on the subject and its own synthesis on the relationship of person, 
substance, essence, hypostasis, so that the student may proceed with this 
technical vocabulary clarified (cc1-2). In the last part of this Distinction, 
students are also reminded that their activity in the classroom occurs in 


“Dist. 33 c2 ni, citing Hilary, De Trinitate 2,9-11, 
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margin to Scripture in the broad sense of the term, and that the right under- 
standing of Scripture is a more pressing goal than the claboration of grand 
syntheses. This crucial lesson is inculcated under the guise of asking why, 
if power, wisdom, goodness are predicated of God according to the divine 
substance, yet Scripture sometimes applies these names to the persons 
distinctly, attributing power to the Father, wisdom to the Son, goodness to 
the Holy Spirit (c3). Peter's answer is that Scripture docs this as à protec- 
tion against human misunderstanding. Applying weak analogics from our 
own experience of fatherhood and sonship, we might believe the Father to 
be weaker than the Son by reason of age; the remedy is for Scripture to 
make clear that the Father is powerful. Similarly, lest we think of the Son 
as younger, and so less wise, Scripture refers to the Son as wise. And lest 
our conscience make us fearful of approaching the Spirit, Scripture makes 
special mention of his goodness (c4). 

In Distinction 35, Peter begins to discuss the ways in which God is thc 
cause of creation. Unlike several of his contemporarics, he chooses not to 
do this primarily under the rubric of divine power or will, but under the 
topic of divine knowledge. This knowledge or wisdom, in God, is one 
and simple, but it can be called several other names, such as foreknowl- 
edge, disposition, predestination, and providence, according to the effects 
which it has on creatures (cci-6). Of these, foreknowledge concerns only 
future things; disposition regards things to be done; providence concerns 
the governance of things; predestination regards those to be saved and the 
good things by which they arc freed in this life and crowned in the next. 
Wisdom, or the knowledge by which God knows himself, comprehends all 
these and is entirely perfect; in comparison with it, cvery creature’s knowl- 
edge is imperfect (cc1—6 n2). 

These clear and uscful definitions of the various forms of divine knowl- 
edge sct the stage for a number of questions that share the familiar concern 
that no mistake be madc as to the immutability and perfection of the divine 
essence. The first of these asks whether God’s very bcing would have been 
in jeopardy, if there had been no future things. In God, to forcknow and to 
be are one and the same; would he be, if there were nothing to foreknow? 
(c7 nn]-3). Peter's answer is that terms such as foreknowledge, disposi- 
tion, providence refer both to the divine essence and to future things. If 
there were no future things, God's knowledge of the divine essence would 
remain, and so his being is in no way dependent on whether or not a tem- 
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poral order comes, or is to come, into existence (c7 nn4-6). Even if there 
were nothing to foreknow, God's eternal and immutable knowledge would 
be the same (c8). Indeed, all things which arc, and those which are not, are 
said to be in God because they arc in his knowledge (c9). 

But if things are in God's presence or knowledge, are they also in God's 
essence? in Distinction 36, this question is answered by the suggestion 
that, although in God to know is to be, God's knowledge extends as well 
to things other than the divine nature. Just as not all things which are in 
God's presence are in God's essence (c.g. the saints), so also not all things 
which are in his knowledge are in his nature (ci). Much less will evil 
things be said to be in God, since only those things of which God is the 
author ought properly to be said to be in him, as they are from him and 
through him, and this is truc of good things alone (c2 nn1-2). Furthermore, 
à distinction ought to be drawn between the things which God knows only 
through knowledge, such as evil things, and those which he knows also 
through approbation and good pleasure (c2 nn3-5). And although the cx- 
pression ‘from him, through him, in him’ evokes the several persons of the 
Trinity, it ought to be held piously that ail things are from, through, and in 
each of the persons of the Trinity (cc3-4). But not all things which are 
from God are also of him; creation is from God, but not of God, becausc it 
does not share thc divine substance (c5). 

Since mention has been made of how things are in God, Distinction 37 
raises the question of how God is said to be in things (c1 nl). God is in all 
things by presence, power, and essence, but without any change or limita- 
tion of his own essence; in a more excellent way, God is in holy spirits 
and souls, dwelling in them through grace. Most excellentiy, God is in the 
man Christ by the grace of union (c! n2). This dwelling of God in crea- 
tures is entirely a free gift of divine grace and in no way necessary to God, 
who is unaffected by it (c3 nl). In the case of those who know him, this 
indwelling of God can cease, if they choose not to respond in love (¢3 n3). 
Although God is present everywhere and at all times, he is not moved or 
changed by place and time because he never suffers any change in his 
qualities (cc5-9). 

Returning to the topic of divine foreknowledge, Distinction 38 asks 
whether God's foreknowledge is the cause of things (c! nn2-4). The ques- 
tion cannot be answered simply in the affirmative because that would leave 
God open to the charge of being the cause of evil things (cl n5). So the 
answer is to distinguish between knowledge in the sense of awareness, on 
the onc hand, and of good pleasure and disposition, on the other; God's 
foreknowledge is the cause of things when it is joined to the good pleasure 
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and disposition of authorship, but he foreknows evil by awareness alone 
(cl n8-9). As for contingent actions, which created beings will and bring 
about, God foreknows them, but docs not cause them, nor does he compel 
anyonc to do evil things (c1 n9). 

Disunction 39 asks whether God's knowledge may bc increased or di- 
minished {cl}. The answer is negative because in God to be and to know 
are onc thing. To suggest anything etse is to make God subject to the va- 
garies of time (cc2-3). In effect, here, too, the implicit warning is against 
anthropomorphizing God. God does not need to keep counting all the lice 
and gnals in creation to know how many of them there are (c4 n2); to 
think otherwise is to hold that God knows as human beings do, and so to 
forget the often repeated lesson in this part of the Sentences that the sub- 
ject of investigation is God, and that he is wholly other than his creatures. 

These questions about God's knowledge prepare the ground for thc 
topic which, from the human point of view, is among the most pressing, 
namely predestination. The questions about the scope and 1mmutability 
of divine knowledge and foreknowledge acquire a somewhat different 
weight, from the creature’s perspective, when applied to its own eternal 
fate. The link is made explicit at the end of this Distinction, where fore- 
knowledge, by which God foreknows all future things, both good and evil, 
is distinguished from predestination, which concerns the goods of salva- 
dion and the persons to be saved (c4 nn3-4). Foreknowledge docs not 
cause the things which it knows; by predestination, on the other hand, God 
grants to the elect what is necessary for salvation. Predestination, then, is 
the preparation for grace, which cannot occur without forcknowledge; it 
concerns those to be saved only, and is called election. But foreknowledge 
without predestination concerns those to be condemned, and it is called 
reprobation (c4 n4). 

Distinction 40 opens with the question of whether any of the predes- 
tined may be damned, or any of the reprobated may be saved (cl ni). In 
light of what has been said regarding divine foreknowledge and predesti- 
nation, it follows that the number of the elect is not subject to change (cl 
nn2-5). As for reprobation, God foreknows both its occurrence and its 
punishment, bui he only works the second, since the first is due to the 
person's own iniquity (c2 nl). 

The question of merit or deserving with regard to predestination or rep- 
robation is explicitly taken up in Distinction 41; predestination is freely 
vonferred by grace, whercas sin brings about the obstinacy which makes 
tor reprobauon (c1). Peter resists tying predestination strictly to merit in 
order to emphasize the divine sovereignty and the freedom of grace; it is 
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only by grace that merit can be gained. The convoluted way in which the 
tradition has come to this conclusion is exemplified by the wavering of 
Augustine on the question of meriting and deserving (c2). Ultimately, this 
question, too, calls for pious surrender because "a faithful ignorance is 
better than a presumptuous knowledge" (c2 n6). 

In Distinction 42, Peter turns to the question of God's omnipotence, 
which he defines as God doing ali that he wills, and so he cannot do any- 
thing which implies weakness, deficiency, or change (ccl-2). Further- 
more, by his omnipotence, God suffers nothing which he does not will, or 
nothing at all (c3). 

Next, Peter moves to refute the vicw that God can do nothing other than 
what he does, nor can he omit to do any of the things that he does. This 
view is argued on the basis that God can do nothing other than what is 
right and just, and so it would not be right and just for him to do anything 
eise, or to not do what he does (cl ni). Peter does not necessarily disagree 
with the substance of this argument, but its form, at the least, seems to him 
offensive because it suggests that God is constrained to act as he docs; in 
his view, were God to act otherwise than he does, then that, too, would be 
good and just (c) n2). Peter's concern with safeguarding God's sovereign- 
ty and freedom is expressed even more explicitly in his objection to the 
use of the word ‘ought’ with regard to God; any hint that God owes any- 
thing to anyone must be avoided like poison (cl n3). 

Distinction 44 broaches one of the more controverted twelfth-century 
questions regarding the divine nature, namely whether God can do any- 
thing better than he does (cl nl). The argument which Peter rejects runs 
as follows: God cannot do anything better than he docs because, if he 
could and did not, he would be envious (cl n2). Peter regards it as obvi- 
ous that, in some sense, God could do things better than he does them. 
For cxample, he could have made human beings incapable of sin. So the 
answer must be a distinction between the quality of the work and the wis- 
dom of the maker. From the point of view of the creature, God could have 
done some things better than he does, but it is to be denied that God could 
do anything by a better or other wisdom (cl nn3-4). The effect, once 
more, is to insist on the unbridgeable gap between the divine perfection 
and the imperfection of the creature. 


“Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.290, terms this “the single most controversial question 
concerning the divine nature to be agitated in this period.” 
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A final affirmation of the unchanging and absolute nature of the divine 
omnipotence occurs in response to the question of whether God can al- 
ways do what he was once able to do. Those who argue in the negative say 
that God was once able to become incarnate, dic, and rise again, which he 
cannot do now (c2 n1). Pcter answers that God, even now, has the power 
to have become incarnate, to have died, and to have risen again. As with 
God's knowledge, so with God's powcr, it is the crealure’s danger to see 
it in the light of creaturely limitations and subjection to time and change 
(c2 nn2-4). 

In Distinction 45, Pcter begins a discussion of the divine will, which 
will take him to the conclusion of this first Book of the Sentences. Once 
again, he interjects a warning about the weakness of human understanding 
in these matters, before proceeding to make the point that, in God, will is 
said according to essence because in God to be and to will are the same; it 
tollows that, in God, the will is not an affect or a motion, but the divine 
nature itself (c1). And yet it is not to be said that God is all that he wills, 
just as he is not everything that he knows (c2). To say that God wills 
something is to say that thc unchangcable God has directed his will to this 
created and mutable thing, which js subject to it as to its first cause (cc3- 
4). And so God's will is the first cause of all things that naturally exist, 
while it itself has no cause because it is eternal (c4 n3). 

Peter has set out his view of the nature of the divine will crisply and 
clearly. But Scripture, in its frequent and varied references to God's will, 
scems to resist such clarity. To make sense of the apparent confusion, one 
must remember that, in the scriptural texts, the expression will is used to 
refer to different things (c5 ni). Although Scripture docs not fail to use 
the term in the proper sense (c5 n2), it also uses it metaphorically in order 
to denote not God's will as such, but divine precepts, prohibitions, coun- 
sel, permission, or operations (c6 n1). Although these are related to the 
divine will, they are merely its signs, and should not be confused with it 
(c6 n2). So it is ihat the signs of God's will can be violated, but God's will 
cannot be thwarted, So it may be that God does not will that his command 
be fulfilled, as in the case of Abraham and Isaac, or his prohibition be ob- 
served (c7 n2). It is in this space between God's unchanging will and its 
variable signs that God allows human frecdom to operate. 

These issues are given further discussion in Disunction 46, under the 
rubric of permission and operation. These, too, arc called God's will, 
since even evil could not happen, unless God allowed it (c1). This leads to 
ihe quesuon of whether God wills that cvil things be done (c3 n1). After 
some subtle disquisitions on the degree to which divine tolerance of evils 
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is the same as God willing them, and after entertaining arguments that 
evils are necessary for the creature’s exercise of freedom and so that God 
can draw good trom bad (cc3-7), Peter concludes that “God docs not will 
evil things to be done, and yet he does not will that they not be done, nor 
is he unwilling that they be done. For all that he wills to be done is done; 
and all that he wills not to be done is not done. But many things are done 
which he does not will to be done, such as evil things" (c7 n5). 

Lest it be thought that such divine tolerance in any way thwarts God's 
will, Distinction 47 opens with the assertion that God's will concerning 
man is always fulfilled (c] nl). The rejection of divine precepts and com- 
mands by the creature’s free choice is itselfa fulfilment of the divine will 
(cl n2). And it is just that the person who violates God’s will incur pun- 
ishment (c2). 

Distinction 48 closes this first Book of the Sentences by setting forth 
cases where there is tension between the divine and the human will, [n its 
joining of consideration of divine qualities with the conundrum of human 
moral choices, the Distinction marks an clegant transition to the treatment 
of creation and man, in the second Book of the Sentences. Peter opens this 
Distinction by positing that sometimes someone, for a good and pious 
reason, wills other than God does; at other times, evil human will wills 
what God wills by a good will (cl nl). An example of the first is a son 
who wills his ailing father to live, when God wills him to die (c1 n2). The 
most notable example of the second is the killing of Jesus, which was 
willed by both God and his killers (c2). With this most challenging in- 
stance of the coexistence of divine omnipotence and human freedom, 
Peter concludes his treatment of the mystery of the Trinity. 


THE TRANSLATION 


Such, in brief, are the contents of the first Book of Peter's Sentences, 
which is here translated following the text and its divisions as established 
so magnificently by Ignatius Brady.®° The translator cannot claim any ex- 
pertise in medieval theology. But Peter proved attractive in his own right, 
the desire to learn some medieval theology became strong, and the project 
to translate the Sentences seemed the best way to do so. And it has been 


‘Magistri Petri Lombardi Parisiensis Episcopi, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae, 
t. 1, pt. 2, Liber I et H (Editiones Collegii S, Bonaventurae ad Claras Aquas: Grotta- 
ferrata [Romac], 1971). 
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fun, even though fear and trembling characterized the experience. Perhaps 
in consequence, more literalness than might generally be thought to be re- 
quired characterises this translation. 

Translations of the authorities cited by Peter have been gratefuily con- 
sulted, but it was thought best to translate the same authorities anew in 
order to avoid missing the changes to which they had been subject in the 
course of timc and to avoid the inconsistencies of vocabulary and style 
that would have resulted from the use of widely different translations. The 
notes to the translation use the Latin names for the works cited, and the 
bibliography provides a list of available translations arranged alphabeti- 
cally by author and Latin title so that the text of the authority may be 
found in any translation which reproduces the accepted divisions of the 
original texts. 


To undertake single-handedly the translation of Peter Lombard’s Sen- 
tences was a foolhardy thing to do. [t pleascs me, by way of excuse and 
devotion, to invoke here the memory of Fr, Leonard Boyle, O.P., dominis 
et magister meus, who was always ready to encourage such foolhardiness 
by word and example. [1 pleases me almost equally to pay pious and grate- 
ful respect to the memory of Fr. ]gnatius Brady, O.F.M., whose loving 
labours upon the revisions of the Latin text of the Sentences can only 
evoke grateful admiration; if my link with him, to my sorrow, was not 
directly personal, 1 rejoice in the awareness that both of us were bene- 
ficiaries of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies and of the Uni- 
versily of Toronto. My gratitude extends to Fr. Brady’s successors at Qua- 
racchi, and in particular to Fr. Romain Georges Mailieux, O.F.M., Director 
of the Frati Editori di Quaracchi, for the "placct" to translate the Sentences 
trom Fr. Brady’s edition, H was particularly graceful that Fr. Mailieux, in 
granting permission, saw fit to congratulate me upon my courage. it would 
have been morc difficult to keep up my courage without the unfailing, un- 
stinting, and fun-filled support of Professor Joseph W. Goering, of St. 
Michacl's College and the University of Toronto; it is most fitting that a 
friendship whose deep roots lie in our being consoci of Fr. Boyle should 
have flowered to bear even such a fruit as the translation of the Sentences 
and its successful testing as a still lively teaching book in Joc's classes in 
medieval theology. Thanks must also bc expressed to Professor Joseph 
Boyle, who, in the course of his service as Principal of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, expressed steady and sirong encouragement for the project, despite 
its non-philosophical nature. 
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Words of gratitude arc not sufficient to express the debt of obligation 
which I have incurred toward the staff of the Department of Publications 
of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. It is difficult to think of 
any other publishing enterprise which achieves such consistent excellence 
on such limited resources. It is delightfully humbling for an author to deal 
with a publications staff of such dedication and unparalleled competence 
in the editing of works in medieval studies. At the end of thc day, 1 find it 
difficult to say with certainty that 1 havc contributed more to this transla- 
tion than Jean 1 Loff; with deep assurance, I can say that the work is clearer, 
sounder, and much morc pleasant to read as a result of her own delight in 
improving the translation by efforts whose generous dedication is entirely 
unquantifiable. Fred Unwalla's equai delight in producing beautiful books 
and his unfailing eye for graphic detail arc responsible for the attractive- 
ness of the form. 

The Sentences are divided in four books; I have four children. [t seems 
predestined that, in order of birth, each of the children should suffer the 
indignity of the dedication of one of the books. Gianmarco, by the obliga- 
tions of primogeniture, must endure the first such dedication. I bear wit- 
ness to the world that he has never shown the least interest in the work; it 
is not his fault if he must bear, too, the unbearable moralizing of Ulysses, 
Still, 1! hope that he will find some enjoyment in the matter. 


Giulio Silano 
St. Michael's College, Toronto 
Gaudete Sunday, 2006 


Chapter Headings 
HERE BEGIN THE CHAPTERS OF THE FIRST BOOK! 


; DISTINCTION 1] 

Ch. 1 All teaching concerns things or signs. 

- Of things which are to be enjoyed or used, and of those which enjoy or usc. 
3 What it means to enjoy or to use. 


. DISTINCTION I1] 

Ch. 1 (4) On trinity and unity. 

- (5) What was the intention of those who have written on the Trinity. 

3 (6) What order is to be observed in discussing the Trinity. 

3 (7) On the testimonies of the Old Testament by which ihe mystery of the Trinity is 
declared. 

3 (8) On the testimonies of the New Testament pertaining to the same. 


DISTINCTION 1) 

Ch. | (9) On the knowledge of the Creator through creatures in which a trace of the 
Trinity àppears. 

= (10) On the image and likeness of the Trinity in the human soul. 

2 (11) On the likeness of the creating and created trinities. 

3i (12) On the unity of the Trinity. 


DISTINCTION 1V] 

Ch. 1 (13) Whether God the Father generated himself as God. 

12 (14) Whether trinity is predicated of the one God, as one God is predicated of the 
three persons. 


“DISTINCTION V] 

Uh. | (15) Whether the divine essence generated the Son, or was generated from the 
Father, or whether the Son was born and the Holy Spirit proceeded from it. 

2 (16) That the Son is not from nothing, but from something, yet not from matter, as 
also the Holy Spirit. 

5 (17) Why the Word of the Father is called son of his nature. 


; DISTINCTION VI] 
Ch. L(18) Whether the Father begot the Son by his own will or by necessity and 
whether God may be willing or unwilling. 


DISTINCTION Vii] 

Ch. L(19) Whether the Father was able or willed to beget the Son. 

2 (20) Whether the ability to beget the Son is some power in the Father which is not in 
the Son. 


"The list of chapter headings translated here is found on pp. 5-18 of t. 1, pt. 2 of the 
Brady edition of the Sentences. 
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[DISTINCTION VII] 

Ch. | (21) On the truth and property of the divine essence. 

2 (22) On the unchangeableness of the same. 

3 (23) On the simplicity of the same. 

4 (24) On thc bodily and spiritual creature, how it is manifold and not simple. 
5 (25) That God, although he is simplc, yet is called in many ways. 

6 (26) That God's simplicity is not subject to any predication. 

7 (27) That God is not properly called a substance. 

8 (28) That in Giod there is nothing which is not God. 


[DISTINCTION iX] 

Ch. 1 (29) On the distinction of the three persons, 

2 (30) On the coeternity of the Father and the Son. 

3 (31) On the ineffable and unintelligible manner of generation. 

4 (32) Whether it ought to be said that "the Son is,’ or “was, forever generated.’ 

5 (33) On the objections of the heretics who strive to prove that the Son is not co- 
eternal with the Father. 


(DISTINCTION X] 

Ch. 1 (34) On the Holy Spirit: that he is, and is properly called, the love of the Father 
and the Son, although there is in the Trinity a love which is the Trinity; similarly, 
the Word is properly called wisdom, and yet the whole Trinity is called wisdom. 

2 (35) That the same terms can be taken both specifically and universally. 

3 (36) That just as the Holy Spirit is common to Father and Son, so he has a common 
name proper to himself. 


[DISTINCTION XI] 

Ch. 1 (37) That the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son; yet the Greeks 
deny he proceeds from the Son. 

2 (38) On the agreement of Greeks and Latins as to the meaning, and their disagree- 
ment as to the words. 

[DISTINCTION X11] 

Ch. | (39) Whether the Holy Spirit proceeds more properly or more fully from the 
Father than from the Son. 

2 (40) That the Holy Spirit is principally and properly said to proceed from the Father. 

[DISTINCTION XH 

Ch. | (41) Why the Holy Spirit, aithough he is of the Father's substance, is not called 
begotten, but only procceding. 

2 (42) Why is the Son said to proceed, when the Holy Spirit is not said to be begotten. 

3 (43) That a mortal cannot distinguish between the generation of the Son and the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit. 

4 (44) Whether the Holy Spirit is to be called unbegotten, since he is not begotten. 


[DISTINCTION X1V] 

Ch. | (45) On the twofold procession of the Holy Spirit, temporal and eternal. 

2 (46) That not only the gifts of the Holy Spirit are given, but also God the Holy Spirit 
himself is given and sent to men. 

3 (47) Whether holy men can give the Holy Spirit. 

(DISTINCTION XV] 

Ch. | (48) That the Holy Spirit is given by himself, and the Son is sent from himself. 

2 (49) How the sending of each is to be understood. 

3 (50) That the Son too was sent by the Holy Spirit. 

4 (51) That the Son is given also by himself. 

5 (52) How: `I did not come trom myself is to be understood. 
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6 (53) Whether the Son 1s sent only once, or often. 

? (54) On the two ways in which the Son is sent. 

8 (355) That in one way he is sent once, and in another way often; and in one way he is 
said to be sent into the world, and in anoiher way not. 

2 (56) Why the Father is not said to be sent. 

10 (57) That the Son and the Holy Spirit are not, as it were, less than the Father be- 
cause they are sent. 


[| DISTINCTION XVI] 

Ch. 1 (58) On the sending of the Holy Spirit, which occurs in two ways: visibly and 
invisibly. 

2 (59) That the Son, according to his having become man, is not only less than the 
Father, but also than the Holy Spirit. 


DISTINCTION XVII] 

Ch. | (60) That the Holy Spirit is the love by which we love God and neighbour. 

2 (61) That brotherly love is God, and not the Father or the Son, but only the Holy 
Spirit. 

3 (62) That when we say: "God is charity," we do not mean he is its cause, as in the 
phrase: ^ You are my patience and my hope." 

4 (63) How the Holy Spirit ts sent or given to us. 

> (64) Whether the Holy Spirit is increased in a person, and is had or given to a 
greater or lesser degree, and whether he is given to one who already has him and 
to one who does nol. 

^ (63) That some say that the Holy Spirit is noit the love by which we love God and 
neighbour. 


DISTINCTION XVIII] 

Ch. | (66) Whether it is to be granted that the gifts are given through the gift. 

> (67) Whether it is for the same reason that the Holy Spirit is called gift as that by 
which he is ealled grant or donation. 

> 468) That justas the Son by being born took not only being Son, but also that he be 
essence, so also the Holy Spirit by proceeding took not only being gift, but also 
that he be essence. 

+ (69) That the Holy Spirit is called gift and grant according to the two afore- 
mentioned modes of procession: according to his being gift, he is referred to the 
Father; according to his being grant, [he is referred] to the one who gave and to 
those to whom he is given. 

5 (70) Whether the Son, since he is given to us, may also be called ‘ours,’ like the Holy 
Spirit. 

^ (71) Whether the Holy Spirit may be referred to himself. 

DISTINCTION XIX] 

Ch. | (72) On the equality of the three persons, 

2 (73) That eternity, greatness, and power in God are one, although they seem diverse. 

3 (74) That none of the persons surpasses another by greatness, because onc person 
is not greater than another, nor are two something greater than one, nor three than 
Iwo or one. 

4 (75) How the Father is said to be in the Son, and the Son in the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit in both. 

3 (76) That none of the persons is a part of the Trinity. 

n (77) Why the three persons are said to be most highly onc thing. 

^ (78) When we say that the three persons are one essence, we do not predicate it as 
genus [made up] of species, nor as species [made up] of individuals, because es- 
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sence is not a genus and person is not a species, nor is essence a species and the 
persons are not individuals. 

8 (79) That the three persons are not called one essence according to material cause. 

9 (80) Nor are the threc persons said to bc one essence as three men [are said to be] of 
one nature. 

10 (81) Whether the three persons, which are distinguished by their properties, differ 
in number. 

11 (82) Why the three persons together are not something greater than one. 

12 (83) That God is not to be called triple, but threcfold. 


[DISTINCTION XX] 

Ch. | (84) That any one of the persons docs not excel another in power. 

2 (85) That the Son is not less powerful than the Father. 

3 (86) On the objections of the heretics to this, and the Catholic responses, 


[DISTINCTION XXI] 

Ch. 1 (87) How it can be said ‘the Father alone,’ or ‘the Son alone,’ or "the Holy Spi- 
rit alone,’ since they are inseparable, 

2 (88) Whether it may be said: "the Father alone is God,’ or ‘the Son alone is God,’ or 
"the Holy Spirit alone is God,” or ‘the Father is the only God,’ "the Son is the only 
God,” ‘the Holy Spirit is the only God.’ 

3 (89) How we say "the Trinity is God alone,’ although it is with holy spirits and souls. 


[DISTINCTION XXII) 

Ch. | (90) On the difference of the names which we use in speaking of God. 

2 (91) On those [names] which are suitable for God temporally, and are used relatively. 

3 (92) On this name which is “trinity.” 

4 (93) On those [names] which are suitable for God in time, and arc not used relatively. 

5 (94) On those [names] which properly pertain to the several persons, and on those 
which signify the unity of essence, 


[DISTINCTION XXII] 

Ch. 1 (95) Of the name ‘person’: that it is said according to substance, yet on the whole 
it is taken in the plural and not in the singular. 

2 (96) By what necessity do the Latins say ‘three persons’ and the Greeks “three 
hypostases or substances." 

3 (97) Why we do not say that Father and Son and Holy Spirit are three gods, as [we 
do] three persons. 

4 (98) Why do we not say three essences, as [we do] three persons. 

5 (99) That in the Trinity there is no diversity or singleness or solitude, but unity and 
trinity, and distinction and identity, 

6 (100) That God is not to be called manifold. 


[DISTINCTION XXIV] 

Ch. | (101) What is meant by these names: one, two or two things, three or three 
things, threefold or trinity, several or plurality, distinction or distinct, when we use 
them in speaking of God. 


[DISTINCTION Xxv] 

Ch. 1 (102) What is signified by this term ‘person’ in the plural number, namely when 
we say "persons.' 

2 (103) Of the threcfold meaning of this term "person" in the Trinity. 

3 (104) [n what sense we say that one is the person of the Father, and another of the 
Son; or that the Father is one in person, the Son another. 
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[DISTINCTION XXVI] 

Ch. 1 (105) On this name "hypostasis." 

2 (106) On the properties of the persons, and on their relative names. 

3(107) That not everything that is said of God is said according to substance; for some 
things are said according to relation, and vet nothing according to accident. 

+ (108) Why it is said to be proper to the Only-begotten that he is Son of God, when 
men are also sons of Ciod. 

5(109) That man is called son of the Trinity, and the Trinity the father of men. 

^ (110) That the Holy Spirit is called gift by the same property by which he is called 
"holy spirit," and in either way he is [so] called relative to the Father or the Son. 

7 (111) Whether the Father, the Trinity itself, or the Son may be called ‘holy spirit." 

a (E12) That net all things which are spoken of relatively correspond reciprocally to 
the terms for them. 


‘DISTINCTION XXVIT] 

Ch. 1 ( 113} Which are those properties by which the persons are distinguished. 

2 (114) That it is not entirely the same to say that something ‘is a father’ and that it 
"has generated’ or ‘has a son,” 

3 (115) That properties determine the hypostases, not the substance, that is, the nature. 

+ (116) On the general rule as to those things that are called in respect to themselves 
and to those things that are called relatively. 

5 (117) Whether "God from God,” and suchlike, is said according to substance. 


‘DISTINCTION XXVIII] 

Ch. 1 (118) That there are not only three properties of the persons. 

2 (119) Whether the Father alone ought to be called non-begotten or non-son, as he is 
called unbegotten. 

3 (120) On the property denoted by unbegotten. 

4 (121) The response of Ambrose against the Arians concerning unbegotten, 

3 (122) Whether it is different to be Father and to be Son. 

^ (123) Whether the wisdom is called begotten according to relation, or to substance. 

7 (124) On image. 


, DISTINCTION XXIX] 

Ch. 1 (125) On beginning. 

24126) That the Father is the beginning from cternity, and so is the Son, but not the 
Holy Spirit. 

3(127) How the Father is the beginning of the Son, and he and the Son the beginning 
of the Holy Spirit. 

4 (128) Whether it is by the same notion that Father and Son are the beginning of the 
Holy Spirit. 


" DISTINCTION XXX] 

Uh. 1(129) On those things which are said of God in time and relatively, according to 
an accident which befalls creatures, but not God. 

24130) Whether the Holy Spirit is called granted or given relative to himself, since he 
gives himself. 

[DISTINCTION XXXI] 

Ch. 1 £131) Whether the Son is called equal to or like the Father according to sub- 
stance. 

2 (132) On the sentence of St. Hilary by which he shows the properties of the persons 
in the Trinity. 

34133) Why unity is attributed lo the Father. 
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4 (134) Why Father and Son are said to be ‘one thing’ or “one God,” but not [simply] 
"one." 

5 (135) Why equality is said to be in the Son. 

6 (136) Why the concord or joining of thc two is said to be in the Holy Spirit. 


[DISTINCTION XXXI} 

Ch. i (137) Whether the Father or the Son loves by that love which proceeds from 
both, that is, the Holy Spirit. 

2 (138) Whether the Father is wise by the wisdom which he generated, 

3 (139) Whether the Son is wise by himself or through himself. 

4 (140) Whether there is only one wisdom of the Father. 

3 (141) Just as in the Trinity there is the love which is the Trinity, and yet the Holy 
Spirit is a love which is not the Trinity, but there are not two loves, the same is 
also the case of wisdom. 

6 (142) Why the Father is not called wise by the wisdom which he gencrated, as he is 
said to love by the love which proceeds from him. 


[DISTINCTION XXXilI] 

Ch. ! (143) Whether the properties of the persons are the persons themselves or the 
divine ousia. 

2 (144) How the properties can be in God’s nature without determining it. 


[DISTINCTION XXXIV] 

Ch. i (145) On the words of Hilary by which, according to the depraved understand- 
ing of some, he seems to say that thc divine nature and a thing of [that] nature arc 
not the same, and that it is not the same to be God and that which is of God. 

2 (146) Whether we may say ‘one God of three persons’ as we say “one essence of 
three persons,” and "three persons of one God’ as “three persons of one essence.’ 

3 (147) That power, wisdom, goodness in Scripture are sometimes referred to the 
persons distinctly, 

4 (148) Why power is attributed to the Father, wisdom to the Son, goodness to the 
Holy Spirit, since there is only one power, wisdom, goodness of the three. 

5 (149) On this term, homousion, where [its usage] is confirmed, and what it means. 


[DISTINCTION Xxxv] 

Ch. 1 (150) On God's knowledge and foreknowledge, providence, disposition and 
predestination. 

2 (151) Of what does God have foreknowledge or foresight. 

3 (152) Of what disposition. 

4 (153) Of what predestination. 

5 (154) Of what providence. 

6 (155) Of what wisdom or knowledge. 

7 (156) Whether foreknowledge or disposition or predestination could have been in 
God, if there had been no future things. 

8 (157) That God's knowledge is of temporal and eternal things. 

9 (158) How all things are said to be in God, and [all is] life in him. 


{DISTINCTION XXXVI] 

Ch. 1 (159) Whether all things are to be said to be in God's essence, as they are said 
to be in God's cognition or presence. 

2 (160) By what reason good things are said to be in God, but not evil ones. 

3 (161) Whether it is the same for all things to be from God, and through him, and in 
him. 

4 (162) That all things are from each of the three and through each and in each. 
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5 (163) That not all things which are from God are also of him. 


[DISTINCTION XXX V1] 

Ch. | (164) In what ways God is said to be in things. 

2 (165) That God does not dwell everywhere that he is, but the converse is true. 

3 (166) Where was God before there was a ercature. 

4 (167) That God, although he ts present in all things by essence, yet is not polluted by 
the uncleanness of things. 

5 (168) That God, although he is in every place and time, yet is not in a place, nor is 
he moved in place or time. 

6 (169) In what ways something is said to be local or circumscribablc. 

7(170) What it means to change according to time. 

SN {171} Whether created spirits are local and cireumscribable. 

y (172) That God is everywhere without local motion. 


[DISTINCTION XXXVI] 

Ch. | (173) Whether God's knowledge or foreknowledge is the cause of things, or 
vice versa, 

2 (174) Whether God's foreknowledge is fallible. 


| DISTINCTION XXXIX] 

Ch. 1(175) Whether God's knowledge can be increased or diminished, or be changed 
in some way. 

2 (176) Whether God can know or forcknow something newly or in timc. 

3 (0177) Whether God can know more things than he knows, 

4 (178) That God always and simultaneously knows all things. 


i DISTINCTION X1] 

Ch. 1 (179) Whether any of the predestined may be damned, or any of the reprobated 
be saved. 

> (180) What is God's reprobation, and in what subjects it is considered, and what is 
the effeet of predestination, 


i DISTINCTION XLi] 

Ch. 1 (181) Whether there is any deserving of obduracy or mercy. 

2 (182) On various opinions of some carnal men regarding this. 

34183) Whether what God once knows or forcknows, he always knows and foreknows, 
and always knew and foreknew. 


,BISTINCTION XLII] 

Ch. 1 (184) On the omnipotence of God: why is he called omnipotent, since wc can do 
many things which he cannot do. 

24185) How God ts said to be able to do all things. 

3 (186) That God's omnipotence is considered according to two aspects. 


; DISTINCTION XLII] 

Ch. | (187) Attack against these who say that God is able to do nothing other than what 
he wills and does, 

| DISTINCTION XL1V] 

Ch. 1 (188) Whether God can do anything better than he does, or in another or better 
way. 

2 (189) Whether God can always do all that he was once able to do. 


[DISTINCTION XLV] 
Ch. 1 (190) On the will of God, which is the essence of God, and on its signs. 
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2 (191) That although it is the same for God to will and to be, yet God cannot be said 
to bc all things which he wills. 

3(192) On the sense of these expressions: God knows, or God wills; [also,] God knows 
all things, or wills something. 

4 (193) That God's will is the most highly good cause of all things that naturally are, 
and no cause for it is to be sought because it is the first and highest cause of all 
things. 

5 (194) In what ways God's will is taken. 

6 (195) That precept, prohibition, permission, counsel, operation are sometimes un- 
derstood by the term will. 

7 (196) Whether God wills that all do what he commands, or avoid doing what he 
prohibits. 


[DISTINCTION XLVi] 

Ch. 1 (197) That God's will, which is God himself, can never be made void. 

2 (198) How is that text to be understood: J willed to gather your children, and you did 
not will it, and the other: Who wills all men to be saved. 

3(199) Whether evil things are donc by God's will, or against his will. 

4 (200) How that statement of Augustine: "It is good for cvil things to be done,” is to 
be understood. 

5 (201) On the manifold acception of good. 

6 (202) That evils are of help to all. 

7 (203) That the cause by which inan is made worse is not in God. 


[DISTINCTION XLVII] 

Ch. 1 (204) How the will of God concerning man is always fulfilled, whithersocver he 
may turn. 

2 (205) In what sense some things are said to bc done against God's will. 

3 (206) Why God commands ali to do good and avoid cvil, when he does not will this 
to be fulfilled by all. 


[DISTINCTION XLViIII] 

Ch. | (207) That at times man by good will wills otherwise than God does, and at times 
by evil will he wills what God wills. 

2 (208) That God's good will is fulfilled by the evil wills of men, 

3 (209) Whether it pleased holy men that Christ suffer and die. 

4 (210) Whether we ought to will the sufferings of the saints. 
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The Mystery of the Trinity 


PROLOGUE 


1, Wishing, with the poor widow, to give something to the Lord's treasury 
out of our penury and poverty,! we have darcd to scale the difficult heights 
and to undertake a work beyond our strength. We have grounded our 
confidence of completion and the reward for our labour in the Good 
Samaritan,’ who, after giving two silver pieces for the care of the man left 
nalf-dead, promised to repay all the expenses of the caregiver, who might 
have to spend more. The truthfuiness of the onc making that promise 
delights us, but the immensity of the work terrifies us; the desire to make 
progress spurs us on, but the weakness of failure discourages us, and only 
ihe zeal for the house of God overcomes it.’ 

2. Burning with that zeal, we have striven to protect with the buckiers of 
David's tower? "our faith against the errors of carnal and brutish men"; or 
rather, we wish to show that it is already so protected. We have also 
attempted to reveal the hidden depths of theological investigations and to 
convey an understanding of the Church’s sacraments, with whatever little 
intelligence is ours, because “we were not able rightfully to resist the 
desires of our brethren devoted to study, who begged us to assist their 
praiseworthy studies in Christ with our tongue and pen; the love of Christ 
is the driver of these two yoked together in us.” 

3. We do not doubt “that all human speech has always been subject to the 
calumny and opposition of the envious because, when the movements of 
our wills dissent, so too does the understanding of our spirits. Then, even 
though every word be perfect with regard to truth, yet, as others think or 
prefer it to be otherwise, the error of impiety may resist a truth which one 
does not understand or which onc finds displeasing, and a wilful envy may 
result. This is what the god of this world works in these children of un- 
belief’ who do not submit their will to reason, nor apply themselves to the 
study of doctrine. Instead, they strive to make the words of wisdom fit what 
they have dreamed up; they follow not the reason of truth, but of what 


‘Cf. Mk. 12, 42-43; Lk. 21, 1-2. 

"Cf. Lk. 10, 33-35. 

‘Cf. Ps. 68, 10, and Jn. 2, 17. 

"Cant. 4,4 

“Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 3, prol. nl. 
"Ibid.. bk 3, prol. nl. 

'2 Cor. 4, 4; Eph. 2, 2. 
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pleases them. Their evil will incites such people not to an understanding 
of the truth, but to the defense of what has pleased them; they do not de- 
sire to be taught the truth, but turn their cars away from it and toward 
fables.* Their pursuit consists more in seeking what pleases them, than 
what ought to be taught; instead of desiring the latter, they fit their teach- 
ing to what they desire. They find a semblance of wisdom in superstition,” 
because a lying hypocrisy follows defection from faith,’ so that the piety 
which their conscicnce has lost may be retained at least in their words. 
But they make impious even their false picty by all manner of lying words, 
scheming to corrupt the sanctity of the faith by the teaching of false doc- 
trine, inflicting upon others the itching of their own ears'! under the new 
dogma of their own desire, Eager for controversy, they struggle without 
restraint against the truth. For there is an unceasing battle between the 
assertion of the truth and the defense of opinion, for so long as truth re- 
mains firm and the will to err persists." 

4. Wishing to cast down the assembly of such people, which is hateful to 
God," and to stop up their mouths, so that they may not be able to spread 
the poison of their own malice to others, and in order to put the light of 
truth on the lamp-stand," wc have, with God's aid, put together with much 
labour and sweat a volume from thc witnesses of truth established for all 
eternity,” and divided it in four books. Here you will find the precedents 
and teaching of our ancestors. Herc, by the sincere profession of the Lord's 
faith, we have denounced the falsehood of a poisonous doctrine. Embracing 
an approach to showing the truth without incurring the danger of professing 
impiety, we have pursucd a moderate middic course between the two. And 
if in some places our voice has rung out a little loudly, it has not trans- 
gressed the bounds set by our forefathers. 


5. "And so this work should seem superfluous neither to the lazy, nor to 
the very Icarned, since it is necessary to many who are not lazy and to many 
who are not learned and, among these, even to myscelf."!" In this brief 
volume, we have brought together the sentences of the Fathers and the 
testimonics apposite to them, so that one who seeks them shall find it 
unnecessary to rifle through numerous books, when this brief collection 


“CF. 2 Tim. 4, 4. 

"Col; 2, 23, 

"| Tim. 4, 1-2. 

"2 Tim. 4, 3. 
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effortlessly offers him what he seeks. But in this treatise, "1 desire not only 
a pious rcader, but also a free corrector, especially where a deep question 
of truth is discussed, as to which one would wish as many proposers of 
solutions as there are objectors!"* And in order that one may more easily 
find what one seeks, we have set out the titles under which the chapters of 
each book are distinguished." 


HERE ENDS THE PROLOGUE 


HERE BEGINS THE FIRST BOOK 


The Mystery of the Trinity 
DISTINCTION 1 


Chapter ! 


l. ALL TEACHING CONCERNS THINGS OR SIGNS, With diligent investigation, 
we have pondered over and over again the contents of the Old and New 
Law; by God's prevenient grace, it has become clear to us that the study 
of the sacred page is principally concerned with things or with signs. For 
as the renowned teacher Augustine says in his book, On Christian Doc- 
tring, “all teaching is either about things or about signs. But cven things 
are learned through signs. ‘Things’ here properly designates whatever is 
not used to designate something; but ‘signs’ designates whatever is used 
in signifying."'—But among these, there are some whose exclusive use 
consists in signifying, and not in conferring justification, that is, they are 
such that we only use them in order to signify something else, as is the case 
with some sacraments of the Law. There are others which not only sig- 
nify, bul also confer what may be of interior aid, as is the case with the 
sacraments of the Gospcl.—"From which it is clearly understood what is 
meant here by signs, namely those things which are used to signify 
something else. 1t follows that every sign is also a thing because,” as 
Augustine says in the same book, “whatever is not a thing is nothing at ali; 


Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 3, prol., ni. 
"A translation of the chapter headings is found on pp. li-lviii. 
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but it is not conversely the case that every thing is a sign’” if it is not used 
to signify something else. 

2. And whenever the studious and modest speculation of theologians 
attend to these matters, it will note that divine Scripture observes the 
aforementioned form in its teaching. 

3. Since under God’s guidance we wish to make a beginning toward 
some understanding of divine things, we need to discuss these matters. 
"And we will first discuss things, and afterwards signs." 


Chapter 2 


l. HE TREATS OF THINGS GENERALLY. As Augustine says in the same 
place, "in the case of things, we must consider that there are some things 
which are to be enjoyed, others which are to be used, and yet others which 
enjoy and usc. Those things which are to be enjoyed make us blessed. 
Those things which are to be used help and, as it were, support us in our 
efforts toward blessedness, so that we may be able to attain and adhere to 
those things which makc us blessed.” 

2. OF THOSE THINGS WHICH ENJOY AND USE. “We,” and the holy angels, 
"are the things which enjoy and usc, placed, as it were, between the two 
other types of things." 


3. THE MEANING OF ENJOYING AND USING. “To enjoy is to adhere in love 
to some thing for its own sake; but to use is to apply whatever comes into 
one's hand in order to obtain that which is to be enjoyed. To do otherwise 
is to engage in abusc, and not in use, because an unlawful use must be 
termed an abuse or a perverse use."^ 


4. OF THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE TO BE ENJOYED. "The things which arc 
to be enjoyed are the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. But this very Trinity is 
a most high thing and common to all who enjoy it, if it ought to be labelied 
a thing at all, and not the cause of ali things, if it may even be termed a 
cause. Indeed, it is not casy to find a name that suitably fits such an 
excellence, except that it is better to say that this Trinity is the one God.” 

5. Or THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE TO BE USED. As for the things which are 
to be used, they are the world and the things created in it. Hence Augustine 
in the same book: “This world is to be used, not enjoyed, so that rhe 


Augustine, De doctrina christiana, bk | c2 n2. 
‘Ibid. 

"lbid., bk 1 c3 n3. 
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invisible things of God may be clearly seen, having been understood 
through the things which are made," that is, so that cternal things may be 
comprehended from temporal ones." Also, in the same book: “Among all 
things, those alone are to be enjoyed which are eternal and unchangeable; 
as for the rest, they are to be used so that one may come to the full 
enjoyment of the former.” Hence Augustine, On the Trinity, book 10: 
“We enjoy the things that we know, in which the will finds delight for their 
own sake and comes to rest; but we usc those things which we refer to 
another thing that is to be enjoyed." 


Chapter 3 


l. ALSO, THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ENJOYMENT AND USE EXPLAINED IN 
ANOTHER WAY. But it is to be noted that the same Augustine, On the 
Trinity, book 10, taking usc and enjoyment in another sense from the 
above, says as follows: “To use is to place something in the power of the 
will; but to enjoy is to use with the joy, no longer of hope, but of the thing 
itself. And so everyone who enjoys also uses, because he places something 
in the power of the will with delight as the end. But not everyone who uses 
also enjoys, i£ hc has desired the thing which he places in the power of the 
will not for its own sake, but for the sake of something else." —And note 
that Augustine seems to say that only they enjoy who rejoice in the thing, 
and no longer in hope. And so it seems that in this life we do not enjoy, but 
only use, since we rcjoice in hope, although it was said above that to enjoy 
is "to adhere in love to some thing for its own sake," as even in this life 
many come to adhere to God. 

2. DETERMINATION OF THE APPARENT CONTRADICTION, We determine 
this apparent contradiction by saying that we enjoy both here and in the 
future, but there we will do so properly, perfectly, and fully, because there 
we shall see clearly that which we enjoy. But here, while we walk in hope;? 
we do indeed enjoy, but not so fully. Hence, On the Trinity, in book 10: 
"We enjoy the things that wc know in which the will rests,"* The same 
[Augustine], in the book, On Christian Doctrine, says: “The angels arc 
already happy in the enjoyment of him whom we also desire to enjoy; and 


"Rom. |, 20. 

"Augustine, De doctrina christiana, bk 1 c4 n4. 
"Ibid., bk 1 c22 n20. 

" Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 10 clO n13. 
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the more we enjoy him already in this life, even if through a glass darkly, 
the morc tolerably do we endure our pilgrimage, and the morc ardently do 
we desire to come to its end."^ 


ANOTHER DETERMINATION. [t may also be said that one who already 
enjoys in this life not only has the joy of hopc, but also of the thing itself, 
because he already delights in that which he loves, and so he already has 
the thing itself to a certain degree. 

3. And so it is clear that we ought to enjoy, not usc, God. As Augustine 
says, "you enjoy him by whom you shall be made blessed, and in whom you 
place your hope of being able to attain blesscdness."" Concerning this, he 
says in his book, On Christian Doctrine: "We say that we enjoy that which 
we love for its own sake, and that we are to enjoy only that by which we are 
made blessed; all other things are to be uscd. "  —But frequently, “to enjoy 
is used in the sense of using with delight. For when the thing which we love 
is present, it also brings delight with it. And if you should pass through this 
delight, and make it a means to that in which you are to rest permanently, 
you would be using it; it would be inaccurate and improper to say that you 
would be enjoying it. But if you were to adhere to it and remain in it, 
placing in it the summit of your joy, tben truly and property you could be 
said to enjoy it. But this 1s not to be donc, except in the case of that Trinity, 
that is, the highest and unchangeable good.” 

4. WHETHER HUMAN BEINGS ARE TO BE USED OR ENJOYED. Since human 
beings, who enjoy and use other things, are things of some sort, the ques- 
tion arises "whether they are to enjoy or to use themselves, or both.” Au- 
gustinc answers in the following terms in the book, On Christian Doctrine: 
“If man is to be loved for his own sake, we enjoy him; if for the sake of 
something else, we use him, But it seems to me that he is to be loved for the 
sake of something else. For if a thing is to be loved for its own sake, then 
a blessed life is built on it; even the hope of such a life gives consolation 
already in this present time. But hope is not to be placed in man, because 
one who does so is accursed.” And if you examine the issue clearly, no one 
ought to enjoy his own self, because he is not to love himself for his own 
sake, but for the sake of that which he is to enjoy fi.e. God]. "! 


*| Cor. 13, 12. 

*Augustinc, De doctrina christiana, bk 1 c30 n31. 
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5. But what the Apostle says, speaking to Philemon, seems contrary to 
ihis: And so, brother, let me have joy of you in the Lord." Augustine 
resolves this as follows: "1f he bad said only /et me have joy of you, and had 
not added in the Lord, he would have scemed to find the end and hope of 
his delight in him; but by that addition, he made clear that he placed his end 
and found his joy in the Lord."'' As the same Augustine says: "When you 
have joy of a man in God, you are enjoying God rather than man." 

6. HERE THE QUESTION IS POSED WHETHER GOD ENJOYS OR USES US. 
Since God loves us, as Scripture frequently asserts, ^ which “repeatedly 
commends his love toward us," Augustine asks how God loves us, 
whether by use or by enjoyment.—And he proceeds as follows: “If he 
enjoys us, then hc nceds the good which we can do, which no sane man 
would conclude. For the Prophet says: You are in no need of my goods." 
Indeed, any good we may have either is God himself, or comes from him. 
lt follows that he does not enjoy, but uses, us. For if he neither enjoys, nor 
uses us, I cannol find how he loves us. But neither docs he use us in the 
same manner in which we usc other things. In using things, we refer them 
back to the enjoyment of God's goodness; but God refers his use of our- 
selves back to his own goodness. For he has mercy on us because of his 
own goodness; we have mercy on cach other because of God's goodness. 
He has mercy on us so that we may enjoy him; we have mercy on each other 
in order to enjoy him. For when we show mercy to someone and are 
mindful of him, we do so for that person's benefit, and we bear that in 
mind; but we also, as a consequence, achieve something useful for our- 
selves, because God docs not leave unrewarded the mercy which we extend 
to others. But the highest reward is this: that we should enjoy God." Also, 
"because God is good, we exist, and insofar as we exist, wc arc good. 
Furthermore, because God is also just, we are not evil with impunity, and 
insofar as we are evil, so much also 1s our existence lessened. 1t follows 
that the use which God makes of us has reference not to God's utility, but 
to our own, and has reference only to his goodness." '? 

7. WHETHER THE VIRTUES ARE TO BE USED OR ENJOYED. Here we must 
consider whether the virtues are to be used or enjoycd.—1t scems to some 
that they are to be used and not enjoyed. And they confirm this by the 
authority of Augustine who, as has been stated above, says that "nothing ts 


"Phil, 1, 20. 
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to be enjoyed, except the Trinity, that is, the highest and unchangeable 
good." ^— They also say that, for that reason, the virtues are not to be 
enjoyed because they are not to be loved for their own sake, but for that of 
cternal beatitude; however, that which is to be enjoyed is to be loved for its 
own sake.—As for the point that the virtues are not to be loved for their 
own sake, but only for that of beatitude, they prove it by the authority of 
Augustine, On the Trinity, book 13, where he said, in opposition to some 
others; “Perhaps the virtues, which we love only for the sake of beatitude, 
are bold enough to convince us not to love beatitude itself. if they do so, we 
cease to love them, since we do not love that for whose sole sake we loved 
them.”*" And so, by these words, Augustine seems to show that the virtues 
are not to be loved for their own sake, but only for that of bcatitude. If this 
is indeed the case, then the virtues are not to be enjoyed. 

8. But to others the opposite seems true, namely that the virtues are to 
be enjoyed because they are to be sought and loved for their own sake. And 
they support this by the authority of Ambrose, who comments on that place 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, But the fruits of the spirit are love, joy, 
peace, patience, etc., saying: "He does not call these works, but fruits, 
because they are to be sought for their own sake."? But if they are to be 
sought for their own sake, then they are to be loved for their own sake. 


9, Wishing to remove the secming contradiction of these authoritics, we 
say that the virtues arc to be sought and loved for their own sake, and yet 
only for the sake of beatitude. They are to be loved for their own sake, 
because they delight those who possess them with a sincere and holy 
delight and give birth in them to a spiritual joy. However, we are not to 
stop here; we must climb higher. Do not let the course of love end here, nor 
let this be the limit of delight, but let this joy be related to that highest 
good, to which alone we must adhere wholly, because it alone is to be loved 
for its own sake and nothing is to be sought beyond it, since it is the highest 
end.—And so Augustine says that we love the virtues for the sake of 
bcatitude alone, not because we do not love them for their own sake, but 
because we refer our very love of them to that highest good, to which alone 
we arc to adhere and in which we are to remain and place the summit of our 
joy.” And so it follows that the virtues are not to be enjoyed. 


"Above, Dist. 1 c3 n3. 

a Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c8 nl. 

"Gal, 5, 22. 

“Le, Ambrosiaster, on Gal. 5, 22, but much of the text cited here is from Lombard's 
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10. But someone will say: “To enjoy is to adhere in love to some thing 
for its own sake,” as has been said carlier;" if the virtues arc to be loved for 
their own sake, then they are also to be enjoyed.— To which we say: In that 
description, when it is said "for its own sake,’ ‘alone’ is to be understood, 
so that it would be loved for its own sake alone, and would not be referred 
to another thing, but one’s end would be placed there, as Augustine shows 
in what was said above:^ “If you were to adhere to it and remain in it, 
finding in it thc summit of your joy, then truly and properly you could be 
said to enjoy it. But this is not to be donc, except in the case of that Trinity, 
that is, the highest and unchangeable good."—And so the virtues are to be 
used, and through them the highest good is to be enjoyed. We speak in the 
same way of a good will, which is why Augustine says, in On the Trinity, 
book 10: "It is through the will that we enjoy.""^ In the same way, we have 
joy through the virtues, not in them, except perhaps in the case of some 
virtue which is God, such as love, which will be discussed later." 

1}. EPILOGUE. "Of all that has been said since we began our discussion 
of things severally, this is the summation”: that some things are 1o be 
enjoyed, others to be used, and yet others enjoy and use. Among those 
which are to be used, there are even some through which we come to joy, 
such as the virtues and powers of the spirit, which are natural goods. Before 
we treat of signs, we must discuss all of these, and first the things which are 
ta be enjoyed, namely the holy and undivided Trinity. 


DiSTINCTION II 


Chapter ] (4) 


1. THE MYSTERY OF TRINITY AND UNITY. And so, as Augustine says, On the 
Trinity, book 1, this is to be held with true and pious faith, that “the Trinity 
is the one and only and true God, namely Father, and Son, and Hoiy Spirit, 
And this Trinity 15 said, believed, and understood to be of one and the same 
substance, or essence, which is the highest good discerned by the most 
purificd minds. For the weak sharpness of the human mind is not fixed in 
this highest light without being cleansed through the justice of faith." 


“Above, Dist. 1 c2 n3. 

" Above, Dist. 1 c3 n3. 
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2, The same [Augustine] in the same place: "1 do not approve what I said 
in a prayer: ‘God, who willed that none but the pure should know the 
truth’;* for it can be answered that even many who are not pure know 
many truths. "? 


3. Therefore, this highest and most excellent of topics is to be ap- 
proached with modesty and fear, and we must extend a most attentive and 
devout hearing “when investigating the unity of the Trinity, namely of 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit, because with regard to no other matter is 
error more dangerous, inquiry so charged with effort, or discovery more 
fruitful.""—And so iet each person who hears and reads what is said con- 
cerning the ineffable and inaccessible light of the Godhead see to it that he 
imitates and kecps what the venerable teacher Augustine says concerning 
himself in On the Trinity, book 1: "In case of doubt, E will not be loath to 
ask; in case of error, I will not be ashamed to icarn. And so let whoever 
hears or reads these things, if he shares my certainty, continue on with me; 
if he shares my hesitation, continue to search with me; if he acknowledges 
his error, return to me; if he notes an error of mine, call me back, In this 
way, we can enter together upon the path of love, moving toward him of 
whom it is said: Seek his face always." 


Chapter 2 (5) 


l. WHAT WAS THE INTENTION OF THOSE WRITING ON THE TRINITY. As 
Augustine says in that same book, “all those Catholic authors who have 
treated of the Trinity, who is God, intended to teach the following: that, in 
accordance with the Scriptures, the Father and Son and Holy Spirit are of 
one substance and are one God in inseparable equality," so that there is 
unity in essence and a plurality in persons. “And so they are not three gods, 
but one God, cven though the Father has begotten the Son, and so the Son 
ts not the one who is the Father; and the Son has been begotten of the 
Father, and so the Father is not the one who is the Son; and the Holy Spirit 
is neither the Father nor the Son, but only the Spirit of the Father and the 
Son, coequal with both and belonging to the unity of the Trinity.” 


?* Augustine, Selifoguia, bk 1 c1 n2. 
‘Augustine, Retractationes, bk | c4 n2. 
"Augustine, De Trinitate, ok | c3 n5. 
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2. Augustine, in the book of Retractations: “Where E said of the Father 
and the Son: `The one who begets and the one who is begotten is one, 1 
ought to have said, “they arc one,’ as the Truth himself plainly attests when 
he says: / and the Father are one. 

3. As Augustine says in his book On Faith to Peter, “Let us hold that 
the Father and Son and Holy Spirit are naturally one God, where the Son 
is not the same as the Father, nor the Father the same as the Son, nor thc 
Father or the Son the same as the Holy Spirit. For onc is the essence of 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit, which the Greeks call 'homousion,' in 
which the Father is not onc thing, and the Son another, and the Holy Spirit 
yct another, although personaily the Father is one, the Son another, and the 
Holy Spirit yet another. ^ 


Chapter 3 (6) 


WHAT ORDER 1S TO BE OBSERVED IN TREATING OF THE TRINITY. As Au- 
gustine teaches in On the Trinity, book 1; “First, we must demonstrate in 
accordance with the authorities of the holy Scriptures whether the faith 
hoids as we say. Then, we must proceed against verbose rationalizers, who 
are more proud than able," in order to defend and assert our faith by 
Catholic reasons and suitable analogies. By our reply to their enquiries, we 
will instruct the meck more fully; as for the others, “if they should be 
unable to find what they scek, they ought to blame more their own minds 
than truth itself, or our presentation of it.” 


Chapter 4 (7) 


1. THE TESTIMONIES OF THE SAINTS CONCERNING THE TRINITY. Let us now 
set forth the authorities of ihe Old and New Testament by which is demon- 
strated the truth of the divine unity and trinity. First, here are the very first 
words of the Law, in which Moses says: Hear, O Israel: the Lord your 
God, he is one God; also: 1 am the Lord your God, who led you out of the 
lund of Egypt; vou shall not have other gods besides me Aud so here is 
signified the unity of the divine nature. As Ambrose says in On the Trinity, 


“Augustine, Soliloguia, bk | c4 n4. 
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book 1: “For God and Lord is a name of nature and a name of power." 
Also, elsewhere, God, speaking to Moses, says: / am who am, and if they 
ask my name, go to them and say: He who is sent me to you." And by saying 
iam, not We are, and He who is, not We who are, he declared most 
explicitly that there is only one God.—Also, in the song of Exodus, we 
read: The Lord, all-powerful is his name; it does not say Lords, wishing to 
point out the unity. 

2. In Genesis, the Lord shows at once the plurality of persons and the 
unity of nature by saying: Let us make man in our image and likeness.? By 
saying Let us make and our, he shows the plurality of persons, but by 
saying image, he shows the unity of essence. For as Augustine says in the 
book On Faith to Peter, "if there were only one person in that nature of 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit, he would not say Let us make man in our 
image and likeness.’ For when he says, image, he shows that there is one 
nature in whose image man is made; but when he says our, he shows that 
the same God is not one person, but several." 


3. HEPLAINLY SHOWS THAT IN THE TRINITY THERE IS NEITHER SOLITUDE, 
NOR DIVERSITY, NOR SINGULARITY , BUT LIKENESS, Hilary too, in book 3, On 
the Trinity, says that by these words it is signified that in the Trinity there 
is neither diversity, nor singularity, nor solitude, but likeness and plurality 
or distinction, for he says: "He who said Let us make man in our image and 
likeness? shows that there are others similar to himself, when he says our 
image and likeness. For an image does not cxist in isolation and a likeness 
is not relative to self alone; nor docs the likeness of one to another allow 
any admixture of diversity in the two."'? Also, the same [Hilary], in book 
4: *He wished this expression to be understood more absolutely not to be 
referred to himself alone, by saying Let us make man in our image and 
likeness,!! The profession of partnership took away the notion of his singu- 
larity, for there cannot be a partnership in the case of a solitary; again, 
neither docs the solitude of a solitary bear Let us make, nor docs one say 
our of that which is extraneous to oncsclf. Each of these expressions, 
namcly Let us make and our, does not allow that he be solitary and onc and 
the same, nor does it signify another who is different from himself. Let me 
make and my suil a solitary; but it is suitable for one who is not a solitary 
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to say Let us make and our. Each of these expressions indicates not oniy 
that he is not solitary, but also that he is neither different, nor diverse. We 
must confess, then, that he is neither solitary, nor diverse. And so we find 
that God made man in an image and likeness common to himself and to 
God. It follows that the identification of a maker docs not admit the notion 
of solitude, and ihe work of making that same image and likeness does not 
allow a diversity of the Godhead."" 

4. WHAT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD FROM THESE WORDS. In these words, 
Hilary wished the plurality of persons to be understood by the term ‘part- 
nership.” By this term of ‘partnership’ or plurality, he signified that 
somcthing was being denied, not asserted. For when a plurality or part- 
nership of persons is mentioned, solitude or singularity ts negated. When 
we say that there are several persons, we mean that there is not only one. 
And so Hilaty, in his desire to have these things understood subtly and 
soundly, says: “The profession of partnership took away the notion of his 
singularity”; he does not say: ‘it posited something.’ [n the same way, when 
we speak of three persons, we take away singularity and solitude. We then 
mean that the Father is not alone, nor is the Son alone, nor is the Holy 
Spirit alone, and that there is not only the Father and the Son, nor only the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, nor only the Son and the Holy Spirit. —This will 
be treated more fully below," when it will also be shown how the three 
persons are said to be alike, and whether there is in any way a diversity or 
difference among them. 

5. HE RETURNS TO HHS EARLIER TOPIC IN ORDER TO PRODUCE SOME OTHER 
AUTHORITIES. Let us now return to our topic and adduce other authorities 
of the Saints to show the plurality of persons and the unity of the divine 
essence.—Moses says: /n the beginning, God created heaven and earth, ) 
by God, he signifies the Father, and by the beginning the Son. And what we 
term God, the Hebrew truth calls EJohim, which is the plural form of the 
singular £/. The fact that £/, which means God, is not used, and Elohim, 
which can be translated as gods or judges, is used instead, is related to the 
plurality of persons.—lIt pertains to the same point that the devil said 
through the serpent: You shall be like gods," for which in Hebrew Elohim 
is used, as if to say: You shall be like the divine persons. 

6. David was the greatest of prophets and kings, and preferred his own 
understanding above all others, saying: / have understood more than the 
elders.'^ He too shows the unity of the divine nature, saying: His name is 
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the Lord; he docs not say Lords.—Elsewhere, he also shows both God's 
unity and eternity, and says, as if speaking for God: Israel, if you should 
listen to me, there will be no new God among you, nor shail you worship 
an alien God. As Ambrose says in book } On the Trinity; “One of these 
signifies the eternity, the other the unity, of the same substance, so that we 
should not believe the Son or the Holy Spirit to be either posterior to the 
Father, or of another Godhead. For if either the Son or the Holy Spirit is 
later than the Father, he is new; and if he is not of the same Godhead, he is 
alien. But he is not later because he is not new, and he is not alien because 
he was bor of the Father," that is, the Son, and the Holy Spirit proceeded 
from the Father. 


7. And elsewhere, introducing the distinction of persons, he says: By the 
Lord's word, the heavens were made firm and all their power came from 
the spirit of his mouth.” And in another place, he even says: May God, our 
God, bless us; may God bless us, and may all the ends of the earth fear 
him." For this threefold confession of God expresses the trinity of persons; 
but by adding the singular Aim, he reveals the unity of essence.—Isaias too 
says that he heard the Seraphim proclaiming: Holy, holy, holy, the Lord 
God." By the three-fold repetition of hoty, he indicates the trinity; by 
adding the Lord God, he points out the unity of essence. 

8. Also, David plainly indicates the cternal begetting of the Son and, as 
if speaking in the person of the Son, says: The Lord said to me: You are my 
Son; today | have begotten you.” Of this ineffable generation, Isaias says: 
Who shall recount his generation?*"—The Son's eternity with the Father 
is also shown in the book of Wisdom, where Wisdom speaks as follows: 
The Lord possessed me at the beginning of his ways, before he had made 
anything in the beginning. From eternity | was ordained. before the earth 
was made. The depths did not exist, and 1 was already conceived; before 
the springs, the mountains, or the hills, I was brought forth. When the earth 
and the hinges upon which it would rest were yet unmade, and when he 
prepared the heavens, | was present. When he set down the foundations of 
the earth, I was with him, gathering all things together and delighting in 
each day, as I played before him ™ Here is an explicit testimony about the 
eternal begetting by which Wisdom itself recounts that it was conceived 
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and brought forth, or begotten, before the world, and it exists eternally with 
the Father.— The same [Wisdom] also says elsewhere: / came forth from 
the mouth of the Most High, the first-born before any creature And the 
prophet Micheas indicates both the eternal generation of the Word and the 
temporal one from Mary, saying: And you, Bethlehem of Ephrata, are small 
among the thousands of Juda: from you will come forth the one who is to 
be the ruler in Israel; and his going forth is from the beginning, from the 
days of eternity," 

9. SPECIAL TESTIMONIES CONCERNING THE HOLY SPIRIT. Concerning the 
Holy Spirit, we also have explicit evidence in the Old Testament. For in 
Genesis, we read: The Spirit of the Lord was hovering over the waters 
And David says: Where shall I go from your Spirit"? And in the book of 
Wisdom, it is said: For the holy Spirit of discipline flees fraud: for the 
Spirit of wisdom is kindly." And Isaias too says: The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, cic! 


Chapter 5 (8) 


1. THE TESTIMONIES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. After the testimonies of the 
Old Testament concerning our faith in the holy trinity and unity, let us now 
approach the authoritics of the New Testament. In this way, truth can be 
known in the midst of two animals;' and with tongs can be taken from the 
altar the coal with which the mouths of the faithful may be touched. 


2. And the Lord Christ plainly indicates the unity of the divine essence 
and the uinity of persons, saying to the Apostles: Go, baptize all the 
nations, in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit? 
As Ambrose says in On the Trinity, book 1: “He said specifically ín the 
name, and not ‘in the names," so that the unity of the essence should be 
shown; by adding the three names, he made clear that there are three 
persons.And as Ambrose says in the same book: “He also says: / and the 
Father are one He said one, so that there should be no differentiation of 
power or naturc; but he added are, so that you can know the Father and the 
Son, namely that the perfect Father may be believed to have begotten the 
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perfect Son, and that the Father and the Son are one, not in confusion, but 
in unity of nature.” 

3. John too says in the canonical Epistle: There are three who shall give 
witness in heaven: the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit; and these 
three are one.* The same [John] says at the beginning of his Gospel: In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God,’ where he manifestly shows that the Son was always and eternally 
with the Father, as one with another, 


4. The Apostle also manifestly differentiates the Trinity, saying: He sent 
the Spirit of the Son into our hearts; and elsewhere: And if the Spirit of him 
who raised Jesus lives in you, ctc.^—Aiso, he elsewhere most evidently 
commends the trinity and unity, saying: Because all things are from him, 
and through him, and in him, to him be glory." As Augustine says in his 
book On the Trinity, "Hc says from him for the Father; he says through him 
for the Son; and in him for the Holy Spirit. And because he does not say 
from them, through them, and in them, nor does he say glory be to them, but 
to him, he indicates that this trinity is onc Lord God.” '! 


5. But since almost every single syllable of the New Testament fully 
agrees in indicating this ineffable truth of unity and trinity, we will cease 
from introducing testimonics concerning this matter. Insofar as our 
infirmity is able, let us now show the same to be the case by reasons and 
suitable analogies. 


DISTINCTION III 


Chapter 1 (9) 


1. HERE HE BEGINS TO SHOW HOW THE CREATOR COULD BE KNOWN 
THROUGH CREATED THINGS. For the Apostle says that the invisible things 
of God, as also his eternal power and divinity, are perceived by a creature 
of the world, having been understood through the things which are made.! 
By a creature of the world, man is meant because of the excellence by 
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which he stands above all other creatures, or due to the commonality which 
he shares with cach creature. Thus, man was able to perccive, or did even 
perceive, by the understanding of his mind, the invisible things of God 
through the things which are made, that is, through visible and invisible 
creatures. For he was assisted by two things, namely nature, which was 
rational, and by the works which God had done in order that the truth 
should become manifest to man. Hence, the Apostle says that God revealed 
to them, namely when he made the works in which the mark of the maker 
shines forth in some manner. 

2. FIRST REASON OR MODE BY WHICH GOD COULD BE KNOWN. As Am- 
brose says, “God, who ts invisible by nature, in order to be knowable to 
visible creatures, made a work which in its own visibility revealed its 
maker. In this way, the uncertain could be known through the certain, and 
he who had done what was impossible for man to do should be believed to 
be God of all." And so they were able to know or did know that, beyond 
cach creature, there was the one who had made what no creature is able to 
make or destroy. Let any creature come forth which can make such a 
heaven or such an earth, and [ will say that it is God. But since no creature 
can make such things, it is evident that the one who made them is above all 
creatures. By this means, the human mind was able to know that he is God. 


3. SECOND REASON BY WHICH GOD COULD BE KNOWN, OR MODE IN WHICH 
THEY DID KNOW HIM. They could also, or did indeed, know God's truth in 
another way by the guidance of reason. For as Augustine says in his book 
On the City of God, “the highest philosophers perceived that no body is 
God, and so thcy went beyond all bodies in their search for God. They also 
perceived that whatever is changeable is not the most high God and the 
principle of all things, and so they went beyond every soul and changeable 
spirit. Then they perceived that all which is changcable cannot be apart 
from him who unchangcably and simply is. And so they understood both 
that he made all things and could not himself have been made by anyonc."* 


4. THIRD REASON OR MODE. They also considered that whatever exists in 
substances is either a body or a spirit, that it is better for something to be 
à spirit than a body, but that hc is far better who made both spirit and body. 

5. FOURTH MODE OR REASON. They also understood that the form of the 
body is perceptible and the form of the spirit intelligible, and they prc- 
ferred the intelligible form to the perceptible onc. We call those things 
perceptible which can be sensed with the body's sight and touch; the 
intelligible things are those which can be understood by the mind’s insight. 
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And as by their insight they perceived that the body and the spirit were 
more or less beautiful in form, and that these would become nothing at all 
if they were to lack ail form, they saw that there is something by which 
these things were given form. That is the first and unchangeable form, and 
therefore incomparable, and so they most rightly believed that this was the 
principle of things, which was not itself madc and from which all things 
were made." 


6. God's truth, then, could be known in these several ways. God is a 
single and simple essence which does not consist in any diversity of parts 
or accidents. But the Apostle says in the plural, the invisible things of God, 
because God's truth is known in several ways through the things which are 
made .* Indeed, from the perpetuity of creatures, the Creator is understood 
to be eternal; from the greatness of creatures, all-powerful; from their order 
and disposition, wise; from his governance over them, good. And all these 
things pertain to showing thc unity of the Godhead. 


7. HOW A VESTIGE OF THE TRINITY APPEARS IN CREATURES. Now it 
rcmains to show whether it may have been possible to obtain some indi- 
cation, if a small one, of the Trinity through those things which are made. 
Concerning this, Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 6; “H is fitting that, 
when we regard the Creator by our intellect through those things which are 
made,’ we understand the Trinity, For a vestige of the Trinity appears in 
crcatures. (UNDERSTAND THIS TO APPLY TO SUBSTANCES!) Indeed, these 
things which have been made by divine art show in themselves a certain 
unity, a form, and an order. For each of these created things is some one 
specific thing, as are the natures of bodics and souls; it is also formed in 
some form, as are the figures or qualities of bodies and the teachings or 
skills of souls; and it secks or preserves a certain order, as are weights and 
locations of bodies and loves or delights of souls. And so a vestige of the 
Trinity shines forth in creatures. For in that Trinity is thc highest origin of 
all things, and the most perfect beauty, and the most blessed delight."* 


8. As Augustine shows in his book On True Religion, thc highest origin 
is understood to be God the Father, from whom are all things and from 
whom [proceed] the Son and the Holy Spirit. The most perfect beauty is 
understood to be the Son, namely “the truth of the Father, in no part 
dissimilar from him, whom we venerate with and in the same Father. It is 
the form of all things which are made by the one and to the one are referred. 
Yet all these things would not be made by the Father through the Son, nor 
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would they be safe within their bounds, if God were not most highly good, 
suffering no envy of any nature which could take goodness from him. And 
he granted perseverance in that goodness to one nature as much as it willed, 
and to another as much as it was able. This latter goodness is understood 
to be the Holy Spirit, who is the gift of the Father and the Son. Hence, it is 
fitting for us to honour and hold this same Gift of God as equally unchange- 
able with the Father and the Son.—Thus, by our consideration of creatures, 
we perceive the Trinity to be of one substance, namely the one God the 
Father, from whom we are, and the Son through whom we are, and the Holy 
Spirit in whom we are; also, the beginning to which we return, and the form 
to which we conform, and the grace by which we can become reconciled; 
also, the one by whose act we are created, and his likeness through which 
we are reformed into unity, and the peace in which we cleave to unity; also, 
God who said Let there be,’ and the Word through whom all that exists 
substantially and naturally was made," and the Gift of his benignity by 
which it pleased him that whatever had been made by him through the 
Word, and had been reconciled to its maker, should not perish.”"' 

9. And so it has been shown how the image of the Trinity in some 
measure is revealed in creatures, But a sufficient knowledge of the Trinity 
cannot and could not be had by a contemplation of creatures, without the 
revelation of doctrine or inner inspiration. So it was that those ancient 
philosophers saw the truth as if through a shadow and from a distance, 
lacking in insight into the Trinity, as was the case with Pharaoh’s magicians 
in the third plague." And yet we are aided in our faith in invisible things 
through those things which were made. 


Chapter 2 (10) 


1. HOW THERE IS AN IMAGE OF THE TRINITY IN THE SOUL. But now we have 
come to the debated point of where one may find the image of the Trinity 
in the human mind, which has known or can know God. For as Augustine 
says in On the Trinity, book 14, "although the human mind is not of the 
same nature as God, yct his image, *than which nothing is better,' is to be 
sought and found in our mind, since our nature has nothing better than that. 
For in the mind itself, even before it becomes a partaker of God, his image 
is to be found. And even if the mind should become deformed by the loss 
of partaking in God, yet the divine image remains in it. For by this very fact 
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is the mind an image of God: that it is capable of God and can partake of 
him."' And so lct us now seck in the mind the Trinity which is God. 


2. HE SHOWS THAT THERE ARE THREE THINGS IN THE SOUL WHICH ARE 
SPOKEN OF RELATIVELY AND ARE EQUAL, NAMELY MEMORY, INTELLIGENCE, 
AND LOVE. "But sec, the mind remembers, understands, and loves itseif. If 
we discern this, we discover a trinity; this is not yet God, but an image of 
God.” For here appears a certain trinity of memory, intelligence, and Jove. 
“And so let us most particularly discuss these three things: memory, intel- 
ligence, and will.'? 

3. A MOST SUBTLE CONSIDERATION AND A FITTING SIMILITUDE. As Au- 
gustine says in On the Trinity, book 10, “these three things are not three 
lives, but one life; not three minds, but one mind and one essence. But 
memory is so called in respect to something, and similarly intelligence and 
will or Jove are so called in respect to something. Life, however, is so 
called in respect to itself, and so also mind and essence. These three, then, 
are one Insofar as they are one life, one mind, one essence. And what- 
ever else is said of them severally in respect to themselves, cven if it is said 
of ali of them, yet it is not said in the plural, but in the singular. But they 
are three by that same reason by which thcy arc referred reciprocally to 
each other.” 


4. HOW THEY ARE EQUAL BECAUSE THEY ARE ALL AND ENTIRELY CON- 
TAINED BY EACH OF THEM. “Also, they arc equal not only each to each, but 
also each to all, otherwise they could not contain each other as they do. 
Indeed, each is contained by cach and all by cach." — HERE HE SHOWS HOW 
ALL ARE CONTAINED BY EACH. “For 1 remember that [ have memory and 
intelligence and will; and i understand that 1 understand and will and 
remember; and ] will to will and to remember and to understand.” — HERE 
HOW MEMORY ENTIRELY CONTAINS ALL THREE. "And I remember concur- 
rently my whole memory and intelligence and will. For whatever I do not 
remember of my memory is not in my memory, for nothing is as much in 
memory as memory itself, and so | remember it all. Also, 1 know myself to 
understand whatever I understand, and I know myself to will whatever I 
will; but i remember whatever 1 know. And so 1 remember my whole in- 
telligence and my whole will."—HOW INTELLIGENCE ENTIRELY CONTAINS 
ALL THREE. "Similarly, when I understand these three, I understand all of 
them at once. For there is no intelligible thing which I do not understand, 
except for what I do not know; but i neither remember nor will what 1 do 
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not know. It follows that 1 neither remember nor will whatever intelligible 
thing I do not understand. It also follows that 1 understand whatever 
intelligible thing I remember and wili,"—HOW THE WILL ENTIRELY CON- 
TAINS ALL THREE. “My will also contains my whole intelligence and my 
whole memory while | make use ofall that E understand and remember. And 
so, since all of them in their entirety are mutually contained by cach, they 
are cach severally equal to each severally, as also cach severally in its 
entirety to all together in their entirety; and these three are onc, one life, 
one mind, one essence.” 

5. And so the human mind is an image, if an unequal one, of that highest 
Unity and Trinity in which there is one essence and three persons ^— But 
the mind here is taken to stand for the spirit itself, in which there is that 
image of the Trinity. As Augustine says, properly speaking, the mind itself 
is not the soul, but (as is often said) only its most exceilent part.’—It is also 
to be noted that memory is not oniy of absent and past things, but aiso of 
present oncs, as Augustine says in Or the Trinity, book 14;* otherwise it 
would not comprehend itself, 

6. IT IS ASKED IN WHAT SENSE THOSE THREE ARE SAID TO BE ONE AND 
ONE ESSENCE. Here is to be diligently examined in what sense is to be 
taken what was said above," that those threc, namely memory, intelli- 
gence, and will, are one, one mind, one essence. This does not appear to 
be true according to the proper sense of words. For the mind, or the ration- 
al spirit, is a spiritual and incorporeal essence. But those three are natural 
properties or powers of the mind itself, and differ among themselves 
because the memory is neither the intelligence nor the will, and the in- 
telligence is not the will or love. 

7. ALSO, THAT THESE ARE ALSO SPOKEN OF RELATIVELY WITH REGARD 
TO EACH OTHER. And these three also refer to themselves, as Augustine 
says in On the Trinity, book 9: "For thc mind cannot love," or remember, 
“itself, unless it also knows itself; for how can it love,” or remember, 
“what it docs not know?" “In a marvellous manner, these three things 
are inseparable from cach other; and each of them severally and all of 
them together are one essence, since they are even spoken of relatively 
with regard to cach other.” "! 
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8. HERE THE QUESTION POSED ABOVE IS RESOLVED, NAMELY HOW THESE 
THREE CAN BE CALLED ONE. But we must now examine how these three can 
be termed one substance. This is so because they exist substantially in the 
soul or mind itself, and not as accidents in subjects, which can be present 
or absent. Hence, as Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 9: " We become 
aware, if we are at all able to perceive, that these exist in the spirit 
substantially, not as though in a subject like colour in the body because, 
even if these are spoken of relatively in regard to cach other, yet they exist 
severally in their own substance.”’? This is the sense from which those 
three are said to be onc or one substance. 

9. As Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 15: “Anyone with a lively 
intuition perceives that these three have been divinely and naturally 
established tn the mind, and also how great a thing it is in the mind 
whereby even the eternal and unchangeable nature can be recalled, gazed 
upon, and desired: it is remembered through memory, contemplated through 
intelligence, and embraced through love. Assuredly, one here discovers the 
image of that most high Trinity."" 


Chapter 3 (11) 


1, THAT THERE IS A DISSIMILITUDE IN THAT SIMILITUDE. "And yet let him 
beware lest hc so compare to its maker this image made by the Trinity as to 
believe it to be entirely like it; whatever be the likeness between the two, 
ict him also discern the great dissimilitude.”'—FIRST DISSIMILITUDE. “This 
can bc briefly shown. The same person, through those three things, 
remembers, understands, loves; the person is neither memory, nor intel- 
ligence, nor love, but has all three. It is the one person who has these three 
things, but he is not these three. But in the simplicity of that most high 
nature which is God, although there is only one God, yet there are three 
persons, Father and Son and Holy Spirit,” and these three are one God. 
"And so the Trinity itself is one thing, and the Trinily’s image in something 
else is another. Because of that image, even that in which these three arc 
found, namely man, is called an image. In the same way, both the canvas 
and the picture on it are called an image, but the canvas is called an image 
because of the picture which is on it." —4A SECOND DISSIMILITUDE. “More- 
over, this image, which is man endowed with those three things, is one 
person; that Trinity, on the other hand, is not one person, but three persons: 
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the Son's Father, the Father's Son, and the Spirit of the Father and the Son. 
(BEWARE: THEY ARE NOTONLY THREE PERSONS OF ONE GOD, BUT ALSO ONE 
GOD!) And so in this image of the Trinity, these three things are not one 
man, but one man’s; but in that most high Trinity, whose image this is, they 
arc not three things of the one God, but are onc God; and they are three 
persons, not one." "For those three things are not a man; they are of a man 
or in a man. But can we say that the Trinity is in God in such a way that it 
is something which belongs to God, but is not itself God?” Far be it from 
us to believe so! Therefore, let us say that there is an image of the Trinity 
in our mind, but that it is flimsy and partial; it bears a likeness to the most 
high Trinity only insofar as it is mostly dissimilar from it. 

2. As Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 14, it is to be noted that 
“this trinity of the mind is God's image not only because the mind re- 
members and understands and loves itsclf, but because it can also remem- 
ber and understand and love him by whom it was made. "^ 


3. ANOTHER MARK OF THE TRINITY IN THE SOUL, NAMELY MIND, 
KNOWLEDGE, AND LOVE. The trinity in the soul, which is an image of the 
most high and ineffable Trinity, can also be distinguished in another way 
and by other terms. For as Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 9, "the 
mind and its knowledge and love are three things. For the mind knows and 
loves itself, nor can it love itself unless it has come to know itself. The 
mind and its knowledge are two things; similarly, the mind and its love arc 
two things. Thus, as the mind knows and loves itself, there is still a trinity, 
namely of mind, love, and knowledge." And the mind is here understood 
not as the soul, but as that which is most excellent in the soul. 


4. HOW THESE ARE SAID TO BE ONE. These three things, even though they 
arc mutually distinct, yet are said to be one because they exist substantially 
in the spirit. 

S. WHY THE MIND IS TAKEN TO STAND FOR THE FATHER, KNOWLEDGE FOR 
THE SON, LOVE FOR THE HOLY Spirit. And the mind is, as it were, the 
parent, while its knowledge is, as it were, its offspring: "For the mind, as 
it comes to know itsclf, begets knowledge of itsclf and is the sole parent of 
its knowledge." The third is love, which proceeds from the mind itself and 
knowledge, when the mind, coming to know itsclf, loves itself; indeed, it 
could not love itself, if it did not know itself. lt also loves its offspring, 
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which it finds pleasing, namely its knowledge; and so love is an embrace 
of parent and offspring. 


6. THATKNOWLEDGE IS NOT LESS THAN MIND, NOR LOVE THAN EITHER OF 
THE OTHERS. "Nor is the offspring less than the parent, as the mind knows 
itsclf to the measure of its own being; nor is love less than the parent and 
its offspring, that is, than mind and knowledge, as the mind loves itsclf to 
the measure of its own knowledge and being.” 


7. THAT THESE THREE THINGS EXIST IN THEMSELVES. "These three things 
also exist severally in themselves, because the loving mind is in love, and 
love is in the lover's knowledge, and knowledge is in the mind that 
knows."" And this is how some vestige of the Trinity appears in these 
three things. 


8. HOW THE MIND PROGRESSES THROUGH THESE THINGS TO THE KNOWL- 
EDGE OF GOD. And so the rational mind, considering thesc three things and 
the onc essence in which they exist, extends itself to the contemplation of 
the Creator, and sees the unity in trinity and the trinity in unity. For it un- 
derstands that there is one God, one essence, one principle. For it under- 
stands that, if there were two, either both would be insufficient, or the 
second superfluous. This is the case because, if something were to be 
lacking to the one which the other had, the highest perfection would not 
be found there; but if nothing were to be lacking to the one which the 
other had, and since all things would already be found in the one, the 
other would be superfluous. Thus, it understood that there is one God, onc 
maker of ali things. And it saw that such a God, without wisdom, would 
be as if an empty thing; and so it understood him to have wisdom, which 
was generated from him; and because it loves its own wisdom, it under- 
stood also that love was there. 


Chapter 4 (12) 


CONCERNING THE UNITY OF THE MOST HIGH TRINITY. In accordance with 
this consideration, as Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 9, “let us be- 
lieve that Father and Son and Holy Spirit are one God, maker and ruler of 
all creatures; that the Father is not the Son, nor the Holy Spirit the Father 
or the Son, but a trinity of mutually related persons.”! For as he says in the 
book On Faith to Peter, one is the nature or essence of Father and Son and 
Holy Spirit, but not one person: “For if there were one person, as there is 
one essence of Father and Son and Holy Spirit, it would not truthfully be 
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called a trinity. Or again, it might indecd be a true trinity, but that trinity 
would not be one God, if, just as the Father and Son and Holy Spirit arc 
distinguished from each other by a property of their persons, they would 
also be divided by a diversity of their natures. But the faith of the Patri- 
archs, Prophets, and Apostles preaches that the one God is a Trinity," 
“And in that holy Trinity there is one God the Father, who alone in his 
essence begot the one Son from himself; and onc Son, who alone in his 
essence is born of the onc Father; and one Holy Spirit, who alone in his 
essence proceeds from the Father and the Son. One person cannot do all 
this, namely beget itself, and be born of itsclf, and proceed from itself.” 
For as Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 1, “there is nothing that 
begets itself into existence." 


DISTINCTION IV 


Chapter 1 (13) 


H HEREIT IS ASKED WHETHER IT IS TO BE GRANTED THAT GOD GENERATED 
HIMSELF. Here arises a very necessary question. We know, and it is true 
beyond doubt, that God the Father begot the Son; so it is asked whether it 
is to be granted that God generated God. For if God generated God, it 
seems that either God generated himself as God, or another. But if he gen- 
erated another God, then there is not only one God; but if God generated 
himself, then a thing has generated itseif. —SOLUTION. In response to this, 
we say that it may well be granted, as is in accordance with the Catholic 
faith, that the one generated the one, and that God generated God, because 
God the Father begot God the Son. In the Creed, too, it is written: "Light 
from light, truc God from true God." —But as to that which is added, 
"therefore God generated himself or another God,’ we say that neither is 
to be granted. That he did not generate another God is manifest because 
there is only one God. Augustine shows that he did not generate himsclf, 
in On the Trinity, book 1, saying: "As for those who think that it is in God's 
power to generate himself, they err the morc becausc not only 1s it not so 
in the case of God, but it is not so even in the case of a spiritual or bodily 
creature. For there is not a thing which generates itself into existence." 
And so it is not to be believed or said that God generated himself. 
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2. A SECOND QUESTION ON THE SAME SUBJECT. But some garrulous 
rationalizers? object, saying: 1f God the Father generated God, cither he 
gencrated God who is God the Father, or God who is not God the Father. 
If he gencrated God who is not God the Father, then there is a God who is 
not God the Father; and so there is not only one God. But if he generated 
God who is God the Father, then he generated himself.— RESPONSE. We 
respond to this by determining the proposition in which they put this forth: 
‘If God the Father generated God, then he begot cither God who is God 
the Father, or God who is not God the Father.’ For this can be understood 
either well or cvilly; and so a response is to be made in these terms: ‘God 
the Father generated God who is the Father himself? is a faise conclusion; 
we grant the other, namely ‘he generated God who is not God the Father.’ 
But he did not ‘generate another God,’ nor is the one who was generated 
another God than the Father, but one God with the Father.— But if it is 
added: ‘He generated God who is not God the Father;'; we make a logical 
distinction, because this can be understood in two ways: ‘he generated God, 
who is not God the Father,’ namely God the Son, and the Son is not the 
Father, who is God; this sense is truc. But if it is understood in this way: 
‘he generated God, who is not God the Father,” that is, who is not that God 
who is the Father, then this sense is false. For one and the same God is 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit; and conversely, Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit is onc God. 


Chapter 2 (14) 


1. THE OPINION OF SOME WHO SAY THAT THE THREE PERSONS ARE ONE GOD, 
ONE SUBSTANCE, BUT NOT CONVERSELY, THAT ONE GOD OR ONESUBSTANCE 
IS THREE PERSONS. But some adversaries of the truth grant that Father and 
Son and Holy Spirit, or the three persons, are one God and one substance, 
and yct they refuse to grant that the one God or one substance is three 
persons. They say that the divine substance is predicated of the three 
persons, not the three persons of the divine substance. 

2. HEADDUCES AUTHORITIES AGAINST THEM. But the Catholic faith holds 
and preaches both that the three persons are one God, one substance or 
essence or divine nature, and that the onc God or divine essence is three 
persons, And so Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 1, says as follows: 
“Rightly is God himself, the Trinity, understood to be blessed and alone in 
dominion."'? Sce how he expressly says ‘God himself, the Trinity’ in order 
to show that God himself is the Trinity, and the. Trinity is God him- 
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seif.—Also, in the same place, he says: "In those words of the Apostle,” in 
which, speaking of the coming of Christ, Paul says, Whom he will show to 
be blessed and alone in dominion, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who 
alone has immortality, etc.) "neither is the Father specifically named, nor 
the Son, nor the Holy Spirit, but the blessed and alone in dominion, that is, 
the one and only true God, who is the Trinity itself” And so he here 
expressly states that the one and only truc God is the Trinity itself; and if 
thc onc God is the Trinity, then the one God is three persons. 

3. Also, in book 5, On the Trinity: “We say that the same most high 
Trinity is not three gods, but one God." Also, in the book On Faith to 
Peter, in expounding the Creed: “It suffices for the Christian to believe the 
cause of all created things, visible and invisible, to be none other than the 
goodness of the Creator, who is the one and true God. There is no nature 
which is not God or from God, and he is the Trinity, namely Father and Son 
and Holy Spirit."^ Also, Augustine in thc sermon On Faith: “We believe in 
one God, and that there is onc Trinity of the divine name." The same 
[Augustine], in On the Trinity, book 6: "We say that the only God is the 
Trinity itself." And so by these and many other authorities, it is clearly 
shown that we must say and grant that the one God is Trinity, and the onc 
substance three persons; and conversely, the Trinity is said to be the onc 
God, and the three persons are said to be one substance, 

4, HE RETURNS TO THE EARLIER QUESTION, NAMELY WHETHER GOD 
THE FATHER GENERATED HIMSELF AS GOD OR AN OTHER GOD. Now let us 
return to the earlier question, where it was asked whether God the Father 
generated himself as God, or another God. To which we say that neither of 
these is to bc granted.— But Augustine says, in his letter To Maximinus, 
that God the Father generated himself as an other; these are his words: “The 
Father, in order to have the Son from himself, did not diminish himself, but 
so gencrated an other scif from himself that he remained entirely in himself, 
and yet was as great in the Son as he is alone." — This may be understood 
as follows: that is, he gencrated an other from himself, and not at al! an 
other God, but an other person; or he generated an other self, that is, he 
generated an other, who is also what he is. Indeed, although the Father is 
other than the Son, yet he is not another thing, but one thing. 
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DISTINCTION V 


Chapter ] (15) 


l. HERE IT IS ASKED WHETHER THE FATIIER GENERATED A DIVINE ES- 
SENCE, OR WHETHER AN ESSENCE GENERATED THE SON, OR AN ESSENCE 
GENERATED AN ESSENCE, OR WHETHER IT NEITHER GENERATED NOR WAS 
GENERATED. After these matters, it is asked whether it is to be granted that 
the Father generated a divine essence, or that a divine essence generated the 
Son, or that an essence generated an essence, or whether the divine essence 
neither generated at all, nor was generated.—In consensus with Catholic 
expounders, we say regarding this that neither did the Father generate a 
divine essence, nor did a divine essence generate the Son, nor did a divine 
essence generate an essence. And here by the term ‘essence’ we understand 
the divine nature, which is common to the three persons and is whole in 
each of them. 


2. FIRST REASON WHY THIS IS SO. Therefore, it is not to be said that the 
Father gencrated a divine essence because, if the Father were said to have 
generated a divine essence, the divine essence would be spoken of 
relatively to the Father, or would be posited as a relative term. But if it were 
spoken of relatively, or posited as a relative term, it would not indicate an 
essence. For as Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 5, “what is asserted 
relatively does not indicate substance.” 

3. SECOND [REASON]. Also, since God the Father is divine essence, if he 
were to be the begetter of it, he would also be the begetter of that which he 
himself is, and so the same thing would be generatng itsclf, which 
Augustine denies, as wc have shown above. 

4. THIRD AND BETTER REASON. Also, if the Father is the begetter of the 
divine essence, since by the same divine essence he both is and is God, it 
follows that, by that which he begets, he both is and is God. And so it also 
follows that it is not that which is begotten by the Father that is God, but it 
is the Father, by that which he begets, who both is and is God. And if this 
is so, the begetter is not the cause for the begotten both to be and to be 
God, but the begotten for the begetter—By a similar argument, in On 
the Trinity, book 7, Augustine proves that the Father is not wise by the wis- 
dom which he generated; if he is wise by virtue of it, he also is by virtue of 
it: “For in God it is the same thing to be and to be wise. But if there it is 
the same thing to be and to be wise, the Father is not wise by the wisdom 
which he has generated. For what else do we say when we say that ‘for 
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him to be and to be wise is the same,’ if not that ‘he is because he is wise’? 
It follows that the same cause which causes him to be wise also causes him 
io be. Thus, if the wisdom which he has gencrated causes him to be wise, 
it also causes him to be. But no one would ever say that the wisdom genera- 
ted by the Father ts the cause of the Father’s being. For what is more 
senscless?"" And so it follows that, if the Father generated the essence by 
which he is, the essence which he generated is the cause of his being. 
Therefore, he did not generate the essence by which he is. Augustine says: 
“In that simplicity, because to be wise is not other than to be, wisdom is 
there the same as essence." For that reason, we say the same thing about 
essence as about wisdom, For just as he did not beget the wisdom by which 
he is wise, he did not beget the essence by which he is. For just as he is 
wise by wisdom and powerful by power, so too he is by essence; cach of 
the former, wisdom and power, is the same as essence. From the aforc- 
going, it is clear that the Father did not generate the divine essence. 

5. AN OBJECTION SEEMS TO BE MADE TO THiS. Augustine scems to state 
the contrary to this in the book, On Faith to Peter, saying: "When God 
begot the Word, he begot that which hc himself is; and it was not from 
nothing, nor from some alrcady made and established matter, but from 
himself that he begot that which he himself is.” Also: “God the Father 
willed and was able to reveal himself most truly to the souls which would 
come to know him; to reveal himself, he begot that which the begetter 
himself is."^ And so he plainly states with these words that God the Father 
generated that which he himself is. But that which he is is nothing other 
than the divine essence; and so it seems that he generated the divine 
essencc.— To this, we respond by saying that those words arc to bc 
understood in the following sense: ‘The Father gencrated from himself that 
which he himself is," that 1s, the Son, who is that which the Father is. 
Indeed, that which the Father is, the Son also is; but he who is the Father 
i3 not also he who is the Son. 

6. HE ADDRESSES THE OTHER PARTS OF THE QUESTION. In the same way, 
it is not to be asserted that the divine essence generated the Son because, 
since the Son is the divine essence, the Son would already be the thing from 
which he is generated; and so the same thing would generate itself—And 
so we also say that the divine essence did not generate an essence. Since the 
divine essence is one and thc highest thing, 1f the divine essence generated 
an essence, then the same thing generated itself, which is not at all possible. 
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But the Father alone begot the Son, and the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. 


7. SOME STATEMENTS THAT APPEAR TO BE CONTRARY TO THE FOREGOING. 
But what Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 7, appears to be contrary 
to the foregoing. He states: “For God, to be is the same as to be wise, and 
so the Father and the Son are together one wisdom because they are one 
essence; and they are severally wisdom from wisdom, as essence from 
essence." Thus, by these words, Augustine plainly says that wisdom is 
from wisdom and essence from essence, by which he seems to mean that 
wisdom generated. wisdom, and essence generated essence.— The same 
{ Augustinc], in the book On Faith to Peter, says: "Believe Christ, the Son 
of God and onc person of the Trinity, to be true God; believe it in such a 
way that you do not doubt his divinity to be born from the Father's nature." 
Here he seems to say that the Son's nature 1s born from the Father's 
nature.— The same [Augustine], in On the Trinity, book 15, also says: “The 
Son is called counsel of counsel and will of will, as substance of substance, 
wisdom of wisdom."? And here he seems to say that substance is generated 
from substance and wisdom from wisdom. 


8. DETERMINATION OF THE APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS. But we deter- 
mine these in the following manner: ‘Wisdom is from wisdom and sub- 
stance from substance,’ that is, the Son, who is wisdom and substance, is 
from the Father, who is the same substance and wisdom; and the Son, who 
is divinity, is born from the Father, who ts divine nature. To speak more 
explicitly, we say that the Son, who is wisdom, is from the Father, who is 
wisdom; we also say that the Son, who is substance, is begotten of the 
Father and from the Father, who is substance.—Augustine shows that the 
matter is to be understood in this sense, in On the Trinity, book 7, saying: 
“The Father himself 1s wisdom, and the Son is called the Father's wisdom 
in the same way as he is called the Father's light, that is, in the same way 
as light from light, but both onc light; so is to be understood wisdom from 
wisdom, but both onc wisdom and onc essence."" Also: “For that reason, 
Christ is called the power and wisdom of God'' because he himself is 
power and wisdom from the Father, who is power and wisdom, just as he 
is light from the Father, who is light, and he is the source of life with the 
Father, who 1s the source of life. And so the Son, who is wisdom, is from 
the Father, who is wisdom, just as the Son, who is light, is from the Father, 
who is light, and God the Son is from God the Father in such manner that 
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each singularly is light, each singularly God, and cach singularly wisdom, 
and together they are one light, one God, one wisdom." By these words, 
Augustine clearly reveals in what sense are to be taken the earlier words 
and others like them, namely when we say: substance from substance, or 
substance generated substance. 


9, AN APPARENT CONTRADICTION TO THE PRECEDING EXPLANATION. But 
what Hilary says in book 4, On the Trinity, appears to be contrary to this: 
"The Son has nothing, except his birth, and the vencration of giory of the 
begotten is in honour of the begetter.""^ And since the Son has an essence, 
for the divine essence is entircly in him, it scems that the divine essence 
itsclf is born.— The same [llilary] says in book 5: “What is born of God 
cannot not have that nature from which it comes. For nothing other than 
God exists in that which draws its existence from none other than God." 
And so he says here that what is born of God comes from his nature; from 
those words and the ones beforc, it appears that God's nature both was 
begotten and begot.— THAT GOD'S NATURE, WHILE REMAINING IN ITS OWN 
FORM, TOOK ON THE FORM OF BODILY NATURE AND INFIRMITY. He says the 
same more plainly, in On the Trinity, book 9: “We profess that the only- 
begotten God, while remaining in the form of God, remained in the nature 
of God. We do not let the unity of the form of a servant flow back into the 
nature of the divine unity; nor again do we tcach that the Father is in the 
Son bodily, but that the nature which was begotten from the Father was of 
the same kind as the Father's own, and possessed by nature the same nature 
which begot it. While remaining in the form of the nature which begot it, 
this nature took on the form of bodily nature and infirmity. For God's 
nature did not cease to be [in Christ], but the divine nature, while abiding 
in him, had taken on the humility of carthly birth and exercised its proper 
power in the guise of the humility which had bcen assumed." Note that he 
plainly states here that the nature begot, was begotten, and took on a nature, 
which is denied by many.—Also, in the same place: "Or is it an insult to the 
only-begotten God to have the unbegotten God as Father, since the only- 
begotten birth from the unbegotten Father subsists in the only-begotten 
nature?”!® Sec how he here asserts an only-begotten nature. 

10. HOW THE AFOREGOING WORDS OF HILARY ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 
But because he wants these words to be well understood, the same Hilary 
says in book 4: "The meaning of words is to be derived from the causes for 
speaking, because it is the word which is subject to the thing and not the 
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thing to the word.”'’ These words can be understood as follows: ‘The Son 
has nothing, except his birth,’ that is to say, according to his being God, he 
has nothing except what he took by birth, and by birth he reecived the 
Father's nature subsisting in himself. 

]l. HE CONFIRMS THE EXPLANATION BY THE WORDS OF THE SAME [Hi- 
LARY], Hence, the same Hilary adds in book 5: “The begotten has the same 
nature as the begetter, but in such a way that the onc who is born is not the 
one who has begotten, for how will he be the same, since he has been 
begotten? But the substance of the begotten consists in entirely the same 
things as the substance of the begetter, because the one begotten does not 
have any other origin. It follows that whatever from the one subsists in the 
other ts not referred to anything else. And so, in the begetting of the Son, 
the unchangeable God who begets the unchangeable God follows, if 1] may 
say so, his own nature. And the unchangeable God perfectly born of the 
unchangeable God does not forsake his own nature. Let us then understand 
that God's nature subsists in him, since God is in God, nor is there any 
other God than he who is God, because he is God and God is in him."" In 
. these terms, the truth of the nature of God the Father is taught to be in God 
the Son, since the God who is God is understood to be in him. For the onc 
is in the one, and the one is from the one. 

12: WE READ: THE FATHER BEGOT THE SON FROM HIS OWN SUBSTANCE 
AND THE SON iS OF THE FATHER'S SUBSTANCE. It is also said, and it is 
frequently read in the sacred Scriptures, that the Father begot the Son from 
his own substance. And so Augustine says, in the book On Faith to Peter: 
"God the Father, generated from no other God, from his beginningless 
nature once generated God the Son, equal to himself, and cocternal by the 
same divinity by which hc is himself naturally eternal." And so Augustine 
asserts that the Son was generated from the Father's nature. For indeed, the 
nature of Father and Son and Holy Spirit is onc. lt follows that, if the Son 
is generated from the Father's nature, he is generated from the nature of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, indeed from the nature of the three persons. 

13. The same Augustine also says, in On the Trinity, book 15, that Christ 
is the son of the Father’s substance, gencrated from the Father’s substance. 
In discussing the following sentence of the Apostle conccrning God the 
Father, Who snatched us from the power of darkness and brought us into 
the kingdom of the Son of his love," Augustine says: “The phrase, of the 
Son of his love, is to be understood as meaning nothing else than of his 
beloved Son, than of the Son of his substance. For the Father's love, which 
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exists in his ineffably simple nature, is nothing else than his very nature 
and substance, as we have often said and do not hesitate to say again and 
again. Thus, the Son of his love is nonc other than the one who is begotten 
from his substance." Note that here Augustine asserts plainly that the 
Son is begotten from the substance of the Father, and is the Son of the 
substance of the Father. 


14. The same Augustine also asserts that God’s substance begot the Son 
and the Son is begotten of the Father's substance, in Against the Heretic 
Maximinus, book 2, saying: “Full of carnal thoughts, you do not believe 
that God's substance can generate the Son of itself, without suffering what 
the substance of the flesh suffers when it engenders. You are in error, 
knowing neither the Scriptures, nor the power of God." [n no way do you 
hold him to be the true Son of God, if you deny that he is born from the 
substance of the Father. For indeed, he was not first the Son of man, who 
was afterwards made Son of God by God’s gift, born from God by grace 
and not by nature. Or perhaps, even if he was not Son of man, yet he was 
some other creature, and was changed into the Son of God by God’s aid? 
But he is neither of these, and so cither he is born from nothing, or from 
some substance. But lest we should believe that you hold the Son of God 
to come from nothing, you have affirmed that you do not say that the Son 
of God comes from nothing. Then he comes from some substance. And if 
not from the Father's substance, then do tell us from which one. But you 
cannot find any. Do not hesitate, then, to confess with us that the only- 
begotten Son of God, Jesus Christ, is from the Father's substance. "?? 


15. The same [Augustine] in the same place: "Both of us read: So that we 
may be in his true Son,* Jesus Christ. Tell us, then, whether this truc Son 
of God, who is distinguished by a certain property from those who are sons 
by gracc, is from some substance or from nonc. You say: ‘Edo not say from 
none, lest I say from nothing.’ Then hc is from some substance, I ask, from 
which? if he is not from the Father's substance, seek you another. If you do 
not find another, acknowledge that he is from the Father's substance, and 
confess that the Son is homousion [of onc substance) with the Father." 

16. The same [Augustine], in the same place: ^I confess that God the 
Father begot entirely without corruption, but he begot that which he him- 
self is. I also say what is to be frequently repeated: either the Son of God 
is born of a certain substance, or of nonc. If of none, then he is born of 
nothing, which you do not assert, But if he is born of a certain substance, 
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and yet not the Father's substance, then he is not a true Son. But if from the 
Father's substance, then the Father and the Son are of one and the same 
substance.""^ “You do not wish the Son to be begotten from the Father's 
substance, but you grant that he does not come from nothing or from some 
matter, but that he is from the Father. Neither do you see that one who 
comes neither from nothing nor from some other thing, but from God, must 
of necessity come from God's substance. He must also be that which is 
God, from whom he is, that is, he is God born from God; because he was 
not other before, but he is a nature coeternal with God." 


17. SUMMARIZING THE AFOREGOING [WORDS], HE REVEALS IN WHAT 
SENSE THEY ARE TO BE TAKEN. From the aforegoing [words], it appears to 
be suggested that the divine substance begot the Son, and that the Son was 
begotten from the Father's substance, and that he is from God and a 
coeternal nature, and that the Father begot that which he himself is. But that 
which he is himself is the divine essence; and so it may be believed that the 
divine essence has generated.— These words disturb us strongly. i would 
prefer to hear from others how they are to be understood, rather than set 
down my own explanation. But so that 1 may speak without prejudice and 
temcrity, these words may be taken in this sense: ‘He is from God and a 
cocternal nature,’ that is, the Son, who is cocternal with the Father, is from 
the Father, so that he is in the same nature with him, or of the same 
nature.— Augustine, in the same place, confirms this sense, by adding 
something, almost by way of explanation, to what he had already said. For 
after saying, “He is from God and a coeternal nature,’ he added: “The Son 
is nothing other than that from which he is, that is, hc is of one and the 
same substance." Afterwards, in the same book Against Maximinus, he 
reveals more plainly that such a mcaning is to be drawn from the forcgoing 
words, saying: “This Trinity is of onc and the same substance, because the 
Son is not from some matter or from nothing, but from that from which he 
is begotten. And the Holy Spirit also is not from some matter or from 
nothing, but from that from which hc proceeds." And so by these words 
he plainly shows that the reason for saying that ‘the Son is from thc 
Father's substance’ is that he was generated from the Father, so that he is 
of the same substance with him; and ‘the Holy Spirit is from the substance 
of thc Father and the Son' because he proceeds from both, so that he is of 
the same substance. 
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bid., bk 2 c14 n2. 

“Ibid. 

“ibid. 
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Chapter 2 (16) 


l. THAT NEITHER THE SON NOR THE HOLY SPIRIT IS FROM NOTHING; EACH 
iS FROM SOMETHING, BUT NOT FROM MATTER. It is also shown from those 
words that the Son and the Holy Spirit are not from nothing; they are from 
something, but not from matter. Thus, Hilary too says, in On the Trinity, 
book 12: “The only-begotten God, by his birth, bears witness to the Father 
as his source; by being born of him who exists cternally, he was not 
from nothing: and because he was born before time, he precedes all 
thought by his birth.”'? Here it is plainly asserted that the Son is not born 
trom nothing. 


2. Similarly, the Holy Spirit is also not to be said to be or proceed from 
nothing, Because ‘the Son is born of the Father's substance, that is, is 
from the Father, with whom he is of the same substance and is the same 
substance, in the same sense is also to be taken the phrase: ‘The Father 
generated that which he himself is," that is, the Son, who is the same as the 
Father.—Augustine makes clear that this is how this must be under- 
stood, saying, in Against Maximinus, book |: “The Father generated that 
which he is: otherwise, if the Son is not that which the Father is, he is not 
a true Son. "^ 

3. Also, ‘the substance of God generated the Son," * that is, the Father, 
who is substance, generated the Son, who is the same substance and of 
the same substance.—Augustine shows that this is to be understood in this 
way, saying to Maximinus: "When you say, ‘The spirit generated the spirit,’ 
say instead: The spirit generated a spirit of the same nature or substance. 
Also, when you say, ‘God generated God,’ say instcad: God generated God 
of the same nature or substance. [f you say and believe this, then you will 
no longer be accused of anything in this regard." And by these words he 
reveals how the aforegoing are to be understood. 

4. Similarly, ‘the Son is born from the Father's substance,’ or ‘the Father 
begot the Son from his nature or essence," that is, from himself, nature and 
essence, he begot the Son of the same essence and nature, and who is the 
same essence and nature. Expound in the same way that phrase: ‘the Son 
of the substance of the Father,” that is, the Son of the Father's substance, 


'Cf. Is, 53, 8. 

“Hilary. De Trinitate, bk 12 n25. 

Cf. Augustine, De fide ef symbolo, c4 n6; see above, cl nn12-16. 
*Cf. Augustine, or Fulgentius, above, c] nn5-7 and 9. 
"Augustine, Contra Maximinum, bk | c18, 

“Cf. above, cl ni4. 

"Augustine, Contra Maximinum, bk 2 c15 n3. 

"Cf. above, cl nnI2-14. 

"Above, c] n13. 
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that is, [of the Father} who is substance, with whom the Son is the same 
substance because the Son is consubstantial with the Father.—And this 
meaning is supported by the words of Augustine, saying, in On the Trinity, 
book 7: "We say three persons of the same cssenee, or three persons one 
essence. But we do not say three persons from the same essence, as if 
essence there were one thing and person another." By these words, he 
shows that it is not to be said that person is from essence, except in the 
sense stated above.—This meaning is also confirmed by what the same 
[Augustine] says in On the Trinity, book 15: “As our knowledge is unlike 
God’s knowledge, so our word, which comes from our knowledge, is unlike 
God's Word, which 1s born from the Father's essence. And the same is true 
as i£] were to say: from the Father's knowledge, from the Father's wisdom; 
or, what is even more explicit: from the essence which is thc Father, from 
the knowledge which is the Father, from the wisdom which is the Father." 
From this understanding, "the Word of God the Father, the only-begotten 
Son, who is in all things like and equal to the Father, is rightly called God 
from God, light from light, wisdom from wisdom, essence from essence: 
because he is entirely that which the Father is, and yet he is not the Father, 
since the one is Son and the other Father." 


Chapter 3 (17) 


WHY THE WORD OF THE FATHER IS CALLED A SON OF HIS NATURE, That is 
why the one and only-begotten of God is called son by nature, because he 
is of the same nature and is the same nature with the Father. Hence, Hilary, 
spcaking of Christ in the book On the Trinity, says: "He is son by nature 
because he has the same nature as the one who begot him.”! 


DISTINCTION VI 


Chapter 1 (18) 


1. WHETHER THE FATHER BEGOT THE SON BY HIS OWN WILL OR BY NECES- 
SITY AND WHETHER GOD MAY BE WILLING OR UNWILLING. Moreover, it is 
usual to ask whether the Father begot the Son by his own will or by 
necessity. Concerning this, Orosius speaks as follows to Augustine: “Did 


"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 7 c6 nll. 
“ibid., bk 15 c13 n22. 
"[bid., bk 15 c14 n23. 


‘Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 5 n37. 
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the Father beget the Son by his own will, or by necessity? Neither by will, 
nor by necessity, becausc there is no necessity in God; his will cannot 
precede his wisdom."' For this reason, Augustine says, in On the Trinity, 
book 15: "And the sophistry of Eunomius, from which the Eunomian here- 
tics have arisen, is laughable. Since he could not understand and did not 
wish to believe that the oniy-begotten Word of God ijs son of God by 
nature, that is, begotten from the Father's substance, he said that he was not 
the son of God's nature or substance, but the son of God's will. By this, he 
wished to assert that God's will to begct thc Son was accidental, just as wc 
sometimes wijl something which we did not will before. But it is for this 
very rcason that our nature is understood to be changeable; far be it from 
us to believe that the same is truc of God." 

2. THE CATHOLIC'S RESPONSE. And so let us say that the Word of God 
is son of God by naturc, not by will. This is Augustine’s teaching in On the 
Trinity, book 15, where he commends the response of a certain Catholic to 
a heretic, saying: "lt was truly an insightful answer that someone made to 
a heretic who had most craftily asked him whether God had generated the 
Son willingly or unwillingly. If he had said, ‘unwillingly,’ it would have 
followed most absurdly that God was miscrable; but if he had said *will- 
ingly,’ then the heretic would immediately have achieved the conclusion 
which he desired, namely that the Son is not the son of God's naturc, but 
of his wili. But the other, with great presence of mind, asked him in turn 
whether God the Father is God willingly or unwillingly. If the heretic 
answered ‘unwillingly,’ great absurdity and misery would follow, which 
it Is a great insanity to believe of God; but if he said ‘willingly,’ the re- 
sponse would be made to him: then the Father too is God by his own will, 
not by nature. And so what remained but that the heretic should be silent, 
realizing that he was bound by his own question into an insoluble knot?'? 
From the aforegoing, it is taught that it is not to be granted that God is 
God by will or necessity, nor willingly or unwillingly; nor that he begot 
the Son by will or necessity, nor willingly or unwillingly. 

3. AN OBJECTION AGAINST THE AFOREGOING. But against this, an objec- 
tion 1s made in these terms: God's will is God's nature or essence because 
in God it is net one thing to be and another to will; thus, as the essence of 
the three persons is one, so also the will is one. But if God is God by 
nature, he is also God by will; and if the Word of God is son of God by 
nature, he is also son of God by will. —RESPONSE. But it is easy to refute 
this. For the knowledge or foreknowledge of God, by which he knows or 
foreknows good and evil events, is the divine nature or essence; and 


"Dialogus quaest. 65, Q. 7. 
"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 15 c20 n38. 
Ibid. 
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predestination, or his will, 1s the same divine essence; nor in God is it one 
thing to know or will, and another to be. And although God’s knowledge 
and his will are one and the same, still not all that is said of his will is also 
said of his knowledge, and vice versa. Nor does God will by his own will 
all that he knows by his knowledge, since by his knowledge he knows both 
good and evil events, but by his will he only wills the good ones. Assur- 
edly, God's knowledge and foreknowledge is of both good and evil things, 
but his will and predestination is only of the good ones, and yet in God 
knowledge and wili are one and the same, as also are foreknowledge and 
predestination. Thus, although the nature and will of God are one, yet it is 
said that the Father generated the Son by nature, not by will, and that he is 
God by nature, not by will. 

4. HOW THOSE WORDS ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD: THE FATHER IS GOD 
NEITHER WILLINGLY NOR UNWILLINGLY, AND HE BEGOT THE SON NEITHER 
WILLINGLY NOR UNWILLINGLY. As for the above words, by which it is 
prudently said that God the Father is God neither willingly nor unwillingly, 
and that he begot the Son neither willingly nor unwillingly, whether by will 
or necessity, it seems to me that they are to be taken in such a sense that we 
would understand the will to be preceding or concomitant, as Eunomius 
understood it. For he is not God by a preceding or efficient will, or wilting 
[before] being God; nor did he beget the Son by a preceding or concomitant 
will, nor did he beget the Son by willing before begetting. And yet he was 
willing when he begot, just as he was powerful, good, wise, and suchlike, 
when he begot. For if the Father is said to have been wise and good when 
he begot the Son, why not also willing? For just as it is the same for God 
to be willing as to be God, so it is the same to be wise as to be God. And so 
let us say that the Father, as he was wise when he gencrated the Son, so was 
he also willing, but not by a preceding or concomitant will. Augustine 
manifests and confirms this mcaning by commenting on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians: "Concerning the Son of God, that is, our Lord Jesus Christ, it 
is written that he was always? with the Father, and never did a paternal will 
precede his existence. And so he is Son by nature.'? 


5. Hilary, in ihe book On the Synod: "Holy Church anathematizes those 
who say that the Son of God has his being from non-existent things, and 
also those who say that the Father begot the Son neither by counsel nor by 
will."*—Also: "Anyone who says that the Son was born with the Father 
unwilling is to be anathema. For the Father was not compelled against his 
will, nor was he unwillingly induced by a necessity of nature, to generate 


"CT. Eccli. 1, 1. 
"Rather, Jerome on Eph. 1, 5. 
*Hilary, De synodo, n34. 
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the Son. But as soon as he willed, outside time and impassibly, he showed 
forth the only-begotten of himself.’ 


DISTINCTION VII 


Chapter 1 (19) 


|l. HERE ITIS ASKED WHETHER THE FATHER WAS ABLE, OR WILLED, TO BEGET 
THE SON. Herc it is usual for some to ask whether the Father was able, or 
willed, to beget the Son. For they say that, if he was able or willed to beget 
the Son, then he was able to do, or willed, something which the Son neither 
was abie to do, nor willed, since the Son neither was able, nor willed, to 
beget the Son.— We respond to this subtlety with ease: To be able or io will 
to beget the Son is not to be able to do or to will something subject to will 
or to power; and yet it is a kind of power or will, namely to be able or will 
to beget the Son. And so the meaning of the expression used above is to be 
distinguished. To be able or willing to beget the Son is to be able to do or 
to wil! something; but the begetting of the Son is not one of the things 
which are subject to the divine power and will; nor is it something among 
or concerning ali things, but it is above and before all things. For the Father 
did not will and was not able to do anything before he begot; similarly, he 
did not exist before he begot because he was from all eternity and he begot 
trom all eternity.— We can also sec this from an analogy: the Father can be 
Father and wills to be Father, but the Son is neither able nor willing to be 
Father, therefore the Father can be or wills to be something which the Son 
cannot be or does not will! to be. But this does not follow because to be © 
Father is not [the same as] to be something, as will be shown below.' 


2. HE SETS OUT SOME WORDS OF AUGUSTINE BY WHICH HE WHO HEARS 
THEM CAN BE SHAKEN. But we arc strongly shaken by what Augustine says 
in Against Maximinus, book 1. Maximinus asserted that the Father is more 
powerful than the Son because he begot a Son who is God the Creator, but 
the Son did not do so. He also said that the Father was more powerful than 
the Son because he was able to beget, but the Son was not. —Responding 
to this, Augustine seems to assert that the Son was also able to beget; 
wishing to show that the Father was not more powerful than the Son, he 
said: "Far be it that che Father be more powerful than the Son, as you think, 
because the Father begot the Creator while the Son did not beget the 
Creator. It is not that he could not do so, but that it was not fitting that he 


‘Hilary, De synodo, n58. 
'Dist. 28 c5. 
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should do so.”’—Note and diligently attend to these words: ‘It is not that 
he could not do so, but that it was not fitting that he should do so.’ He 
seems to say that the Son was able to beget, but it was not fitting that he 
should do so; and so the Sor was able to do what it was not fitting that he 
should do. Augustine explains why it was not fitting by adding: “For divine 
generation would be without measure, if the Son who had been generated 
had generated a grandson to the Father; this grandson, if he failed to 
generate a great-grandson to his grandfather, would be called powerless by 
your wonderful wisdom. In the same way, if he failed to generate a grand- 
son to his own father and a great-grandson to his own grandfather, he 
would not be acknowledged to bc ali-powerful by you. The series of 
generation would never be complete, if there was always one being born of 
another; nor would anyone ever complete it, if one was not sufficient. And 
so the All-powerful begot by nature, and did not make, the all-powerful Son 
of the Father." 


3. AN OBJECTION AGAINST AUGUSTINE'S WORDS ABOVE. But it does not 
seem to some that this can stand, namely that the Son was able to beget. For 
if the Son was able to beget, he could be father; and if he could be father, 
then he could be father of himself, or of the Father, or of the Holy Spirit, 
or of another. But hc could not be father of another because no other always 
existed; nor of the Father, because the Father is unbegotten and not subject 
to birth; nor of himself, because no thing can generate itsclf;? nor of the 
Holy Spirit, because the Holy Spirit was not able to be born. For if the Holy 
Spirit was able to be born, then he was able to be the Son, and so he could 
be changeable. 


4. HERE IT IS ASKED HOW THESE WORDS ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD. And 
so how shall that phrase be taken which is set out above: ‘For it is not 
that he could not generate, but that it was not fitting that he should do so,’ 
as if to say: he could do so, but it was not fitting? It is not clear to us 
how we can show this is truc, and so it should rather be passed over in 
silence, except that | am compelled to say something about this by the 
pressure of questioners. 

5. HERE IS REVEALED IN WHAT SENSE THESE WORDS ARE TO BE TAKEN, 
Therefore: *For it is not that he could not do so, but that it was not fitting 
that he should do so, may be understood as follows: that is, it was not 
because of his powerlessness that the Son did not generate, but because it 
was not fitting for him to do so, just as God the Son is not God the Father, 
and yet this is not becausc of his powerlessness. For similarly the Father is 


“Augustine, Contra Maximinum, bk 2 c12 n3. 
lbid. 
ICf above, Dist. 3 c4. 
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not the Son, nor is this because of the Father's powerlessness. But Maxi- 
minus, the bishop of the Arians, asks: What, then, is thc rcason why the 
Father cannot be the Son, or the Son cannot be the Father? Not at all 
because of powerlessness, but the Father is Father from the property of 
generation, by which it is fitting that he should not be Son; and the Son is 
Son by the property of birth, by which it is fitting that he should not be 
Father. A fuller discussion of these properties will be presented below.’ 


Chapter 2 (20) 


i. WHETHER THE FATHER BY NATURE HAS THE POWER TO BEGET THE SON, 
AND WHETHER THIS IS A POWER WHICILIS IN THE SON, Also, it is asked 
by some whether the Father by nature has the power to beget the Son, and 
whether this is a power which is in the Son.—To which we say that 
the Father is not able to do so, except by nature, for his power is his nature 
or essence. 

2. But, they say, if he is able to beget, then he has the power of begetting; 
but the Son does not have the power of begetting, if he is not able to beget; 
and so the Father has a power which the Son does not have.—1t does not 
follow. For the Son has exactly the same power as the Father; by this 
powcr, the Father was able to beget, and the Son was able to be begotten. 
For the same power is in the Son, by which he could be begotten, as is in 
the Father, by which he could beget. 

3. But an objection is made against this: to be able to beget is one thing, 
ta be able to be begotten is another, for it is onc thing to beget and another 
to be begotten.—Here a distinction is to be drawn: for if by saying, ‘it is 
one thing to be able to beget, and another to be able to be begotten,’ 
you mean one power by which the Father is able to beget, and another 
power by which the Son is able to be begotten, then this is a false under- 
standing. But if you say that the Father can have one property or notion by 
which he is the begetter, and the Son can have another by which he is the 
begotten, then this Is a true understanding. For the Father has one property, 
by which he is the Father; the Son has another, by which he is the Son. 

4. HOW THE STATEMENT: THE SON HAS OR DOES NOT HAVE THE POWER 
OF BEGETTING IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD. In the same way, there are two possi- 
ble understandings of the statement: the Son docs not have the power of 
begetting, which the Father has. For if it is said, *the Son does not have 
the same power of begetting as the Father,’ that is, by which he is able to 
beget, that is, so that he may have begotten or may beget like the Father, 
this is truc. But if it is understood in this way: he does not have the power 


‘In Dist. 26-28. 
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by which he is able to be begotten, or to have been begotten, by which 
same power the Father is able to have begotten or to beget, then this is 
false. As it is said: the Father has a power by which he can be Father, but 
the Son does not have a power by which he can be Father; and vice versa: 
the Son has a power by which he can be Son, but thc Father does not have 
a power by which he can be Son. Does the Father then have some power 
which the Son does not have, and vice versa? Far be it! For one and the 
same is the power of the Father by which he can be Father, and of the Son 
by which he can be Son. And so also one and the same is the will by which 
the Father wills to be Father, not Son, and the Son wills to be Son, not 
Father. And onc and the same is the will of the Son by which he wills 
himself to have been begotten, and the Father to have begotten him, and the 
will of the Father by which he wills himself to have been the begetter, and 
the Son to have been the begotten. 


DISTINCTION VIII 


Chapter ] (21) 


1. CONCERNING THE PROPERTY AND UNCHANGEABILITY AND SIMPLICITY 
OF GOD’S ESSENCE. Now we must turn to the truth, or property, and the un- 
changeability and simplicity of the divine nature, or substance, or essence. 


2. Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 5: “And God is without doubt 
a substance, or, if it is better said, an essence, which the Greeks call usia. 
For just as wisdom is so called from being wisc, and just as knowledge is 
so called from knowing, so essence is so called from being (esse). And 
who is more than he who said to his servant Moses: / am that / am, and 
You shall say to the children of Israel: He who is has sent me to you?" 


3. He is truly and properly called essence whose essence does not know 
past or futurc. Hence, Jerome, writing to Marcella, says; "God alone, who 
has no beginning, truly preserved the name of essence; by comparison to 
him who truly is because he is unchangeable, things which are changeable 
are almost as if they are not. For whatever thing we can say ‘was’ about, 
no longer is, and whatever we can say ‘will be’ about, is not yet. God 
alone, on the other hand, is, who does not know ‘used to be’ or ‘wil! be.’ 
Thus, God alone truly is, by comparison with whose essence, our being is 
as if it is not.” 


"Ex. 3, 14. 
* Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 5 c2 n3; see also De civitate Dei, bk 12 c2. 
Cf. Jerome, Epistolau 15 (10 Damasus) n4. 
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4. QUESTION AS TO HOW JEROME'S WORDS ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 
Here we must diligently consider how Jerome’s words are to be under- 
stood, namely "God alone is and docs not know ‘used to be,” as if it 
were not possible to say of God ‘was’ or ‘will be,’ but only ‘is.’ But we 
find that it has been frequently written of God, He was from all eternity, 
He was always, and He will be always,’ and suchlike. And so it seems that 
‘was,’ or ‘is,’ or "will be,” is not to be used unqualifiedly of God. For if 
‘was’ alone were to be used, it might be thought that he had ceased to be; 
if ‘is’ alone were to be used, it might be thought that he had not always 
been, but that his being had had a beginning; if ‘will be’ alone were used, 
it might be thought that he was not now. And so let it be said that he 
always was, is, and will be, so that it may be understood that he neither 
began, nor ceased, nor ceases, nor will cease to be. 

5. Augustine speaks of this [in his treatise] On John and says: “ft is 
proper to say ‘is’ concerning an eternal thing, but we think it good to say 
‘was’ and ‘will be.’ ‘Was’ because it never ceased; ‘will be" because it will 
never be lacking; ‘is’ because it always is. [t did not pass away, like that 
which is not permanent; it will not arise, like that which did not previously 
exist. For as our speech changes according to times, verbs of any tense are 
truly spoken of him who at no time will be found lacking. And so it is not 
strange if Truth, speaking of the Spirit of truth, said in the future tense: 
Whatever he will hear, he will utter. He will hear, namely from the one 
fram whom he proceeds. For him, to hear is to know, as also to be. There- 
fore, from the source of his essence comes also hearing or knowledge, 
which is nothing other than essence. And so he said ke will hear of that 
which he has heard and hears, that is, of that which he always did, docs, 
and will know.’ See how Augustine says here that verbs of any tense are 
spoken of God, but properly ‘is.’ 

6. HERE IIE MAKES CLEAR HOW THE WORDS ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD., And 
so what Jerome says is to be understood as follows: has not known ‘used 
to be' or ‘will be," but only ‘to be,’ that is, when we say of God that he was 
or will be, it is not to be understood that he ceased to be, or will be in the 
future, but that he simply exists, without any temporal movement, Although 
different tenses of the verb ‘to be’ are used of God, such as ‘was,’ ‘will be,’ 
‘is,’ ‘used to be,” yet they do not distinguish temporal movements, that is, 
past or future, or past imperfect and past perfect, or the past more than the 
perfect, but indicate simply the essence or existence of the divinity. 


*Cf. Prov. 8, 23; Eccli. 1, 1; Ps. 89, 2. 
5 1 
“Jn. 16, 13, 
“Augustine, Jn Ioannem, tr. 99 nn4-5. 
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7. And so God alone is properly called essence or being. Hence Hilary, 
in On the Trinity, book 7, says: "To be is not an accident in God, but a sub- 
sisting truth, and a permanent cause, and an inherent and natural property 
of his nature.” 


Chapter 2 (22) 


1. HERE ON UNCHANGEABLENESS. The essence of the one God is also 
properly called unchangcable because it neither does, nor can, change. 
Hencc, Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 5: “Other essences or substances 
arc subject to accidents which produce in them changes, whether great or 
small. In God, nothing like this can occur. And so only the substance or 
essence which is God is unchangeable, to whom being most fittingly and 
truly pertains. For whatever is changed does not preserve its own being; and 
whatever can be changed, even if it is not, nevertheless can cease to be 
what it was. And so that alone which not only is not changed, but also 
cannot at all be changed, is most truly said to be,"' and this is the substance 
of Father and Son and Holy Spirit. And so the Apostle, speaking of God, 
says: Who alone has immortality? 

2. WHAT I$ THE TRUE IMMORTALITY WHICH EXISTS IN THE CREATOR 
ALONE. For as Augustine says in On the Trinity, book !, "since the soul in 
some fashion is said to be and is immortal, he would not say a/one has 
immortality, unless true immortality consists in unchangeableness, which 
no creature can have, because it is the Creator's alone.” And so James 
says: With whom there is no change or shadow of swerving; and David: 
You will change them, and they shall be changed; but you are the same 5 
And Augustine, On Genesis, says that God does not move through places 
or times, but the creature moves through both. To move through times is 
to change according to affections. But God cannot change according to 
place or affection, for as he said through the Prophet: / am God, and J do 
not change.” Hc alone is unchangeable, and so he alone is rightly said to 
have immortality. 

3. As Augustine says, Against Maximinus: “For in any changeable na- 
ture, change itself is a kind of death, because it brings it about that 
something which used to be in that nature no longer is. And so even the 


"Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 7 nil. 


' Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 5 c2 n3. 

?| Tim. 6, 16. 
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human soul, which is said to be immortal because it never ceases to live in 
some manner proper to it, nevertheless has some sort of death proper to it. 
For if it used to live justly and sins, it dies to justice; if it was sinful and 
becomes justified, it dies to sin. Let me pass over its other changes, of 
which it would be too long to speak. The nature of celestial beings was also 
able to dic, since it was able to sin. For even angels sinned and became 
demons, whose chicf is the devil. But even those who did not sin were able 
to do so. And if it is granted to any rational creature no longer to be able to 
sin, this is not of its own nature, but by God's gracc. And so it is God 
alone, as the Apostle says, who Aas immortality," who, not by another's 
grace, but by his own nature, neither could, nor can, suffer any change, and 
never was, nor will ever be, able to sin by any change.” 

4. Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 1: "And so, although it is dif- 
ficult, it is necessary to know and contemplate the substance of God which, 
without suffering any change of its own, makes changeable things and, 
without any temporal movement of its own, creates temporal things.”!” 
And so thc essence of the divinity alone, which establishes all other natures 
without itself suffering change, is truly and properly unchangeable. 


Chapter 3 (23) 


HERE ON SIMPLICITY.—WHY THE CREATURE IS MANIFOLD AND NOT SIMPLE. 
The same substance alone is properly and truly simple in which there is no 
diversity or change or multiplicity of parts, or accidents, or of any other 
forms. In order to understand how that substance is simple, as Augustine 
teaches you in On the Trinity, book 6, “first consider why each creature is 
manifoid and not at all truly simple."' And so first [let us consider] the 
bodily creature and then the spiritual one. 


Chapter 4 (24) 


]. HERE HE SHOWS WHY THE BODILY CREATURE iS MANIFOLD. “The bodily 
creature is surely made up of parts, so that one finds there greater and 
smaller parts, and the whole is greater than any of its parts. And in each 
body, size 1s one thing, colour another, and shape yet another. For even 
with a diminished size, colour and shape may remain the same, and shape 
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and size may remain the samc, despite a change of colour. And this proves 
that the nature of the body is manifold, and not at all simple."' 

2. HERE HE SHOWS HOW THE SPIRITUAL CREATURE IS MANIFOLD AND NOT 
SIMPLE. "As for the spiritual creature, such as the soul, it is simple in 
comparison to the body; but if it is not compared to the body, then it is 
manifold and not simple. It 1s said to be simple with respect to the body 
because buikwise it 1s not diffused through spacc, but in each body it is 
whole in the whole body and also whole in each of the body's parts. And 
so, when something which the soul can feel happens even in the smaliest 
part of the body, even though it does not happen in the body in its entirety, 
the entire soul feels it, because the thing docs not escape the notice of the 
soul in its entircty. And yet true simplicity is not to be found even in the 
soul itself. For as it is one thing to be skilful, another to be indolent, 
another to be insightful, another to be mindful, and since desire is one 
thing, fear another, joy another, and sadness another, and since these and 
innumerable other such things can be found in the souls nature, some of 
them without the others, and some more or less than others, it is clear that 
this nature is not simple, but manifold. For nothing simple is changeable; 
but every creature is changeable,” therefore no creature is truly simple. 

3. "But God, although he is called im many ways, yet is truly and most 
highly simple. Thus, he is called great, good, wise, blessed, true, and 
whatever else it does not seem unworthy to say of him. But his greatness is 
the same as his wisdom, for hc is great in power, and not in bulk. And his 
goodness is the same as his wisdom and greatness and truth, and in him it 
is not one thing to be blessed and another to be great, or wise, or truc, or 
good, or simply to be.” 


Chapter 5 (25) 


How GOD, ALTHOUGH HE IS SIMPLE, YET IS CALLED IN MANY WAYS, Here it 
is to be diligently noted why, although Augustine says that God alone is 
truly simple, yet he says that God is called in many ways.-—But he does not 
say this becausc of a diversity of accidents or parts, but due to the diversity 
and multitude of names which are used about God. Although the names are 
manifold, yet they signify one thing, namely the divine nature. For these 
names are not to be taken in the same way when they are applied to that 
unchangeable and eternal substance, which is incomparably simpler than 
the human spirit, as when they are applied to creatures —Hence Augustine, 
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in On the Trinity, book 6: "For God, to be is the same as to be strong or to 
be wise, or as any other thing which can be affirmed concerning this simple 
multiplicity, or this manifold simplicity, in order to signify his substance. 
But for the human spirit, to be is not the same as to be strong, or to be 
prudent, or just, for a spirit can exist and have nonc of these virtues.” 


Chapter 6 (26) 


GOD'S SIMPLICITY IS SUCH THAT IT IS NOT SUBJECT TO ANY PREDICATION. 
In On the Trinity, book 5, Augustine shows that in the nature of the God- 
head there is no diversity of accidents and no changeabicness whatever, 
but a perfect simplicity. He says: “Insofar as we can, ict us understand 
God to be good without quality, great without quantity, creator without 
need, fixed in the first rank without position, containing all things without 
grasp, in his entirety everywhere without place, eternal without time, 
maker of all changeable things without himself changing, and suffering 
nothing. Whoever conceives of God in this way, although he cannot yet 
tind all that God is, nevertheless lct him exercise pious care, insofar as he 
may, not to think anything of him that he is not."' Note that, if you con- 
sider it subtly, you will see clearly from what is said above that those 
predicates of the dialectical art are not at all suitable for God's nature, 
which is subject to no accidents. 


Chapter 7 (27) 


THAT GOD IS NOT PROPERLY CALLED A SUBSTANCE AND IT IS MOST IM- 
PROPER TO DO SO. Hence, God is not properly called a substance, as 
Augustine shows in On the Trinity, book 7: "Just as God is called essence 
trom the fact that he is being, so from the fact that he is subsistence, we call 
him substance, if it is worthy to say that God subsists. For this term is 
properly applied to those things in which, as in a subject, are to be found 
those attributes which we describe as being in a certain subject, such as 
colour and shape in a body. For the body subsists, and so is a substance. It 
follows that changeable things, but not simple oncs, are properly called 
substances. But if God subsists in such a way that he may properly be 
called a substance, then something is in him, as if in a subject, and he is not 
simple. But it is gravely impious to say that God subsists and is the subject 
of his own goodness, and that that goodness is not a substance, or rather an 
essence, and that Giod is not himself his own goodness, but that it is to be 
found in him as in a subject. And so it is clearly seen that it is an improper 
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usage to call God a substance, so that he may be understood by a term more 
common than that of essence. This latter term is truly and properly applied 
to God, so that perhaps it is fitting to call God alone an essence. For he 
alone truly is because he is unchangeable.”! 


Chapter 8 (28) 


1, THAT IN GOD THERE IS NOTHING WHICH IS NOT GOD, The simplicity and 
purity of this essence is such that there is nothing in it which is not itself, 
and the one who possesses and what is possessed is the same. Hence, 
Hilary, in On the Trinity, book 7, says: “God, who is life, is not composed 
of many parts, nor is he who is power made of weak elements, nor is he 
who is light mixed with any shadow, nor is hc who is spirit shaped by 
disparate clements. All that is in him is one."' —The same [Hilary], in On 
the Trinity, book 8: "Unlikc human beings, God is not a composite being 
So that in him there is no difference between what is possessed by him and 
he who possesses. But all that he is is life, namely a perfect and infinite 
nature, and not composed of disparate clements, but the same life permeat- 
ing the whole.""— Concerning this same matter, Boethius, in On the Trinity, 
book 1, says: “For this reason, this is truly one in which there is no number 
and there is nothing cise in it other than what is; for it cannot become a 
subject.""—And Augustine too, in the book On Faith to Peter, says: "In 
God's substance, there is nothing which is not substance, as if in it sub- 
stance were one thing and whatever is accidental to substance another 
thing; whereas whatever can be perceived in it is substance, And indeed, 
these things can be said and it is casy to believe them, but they cannot at all 
be seen, except with a pure heart.""— The same [Augustine], in On the 
Trinity, book 15: “Each quality is possessed in the nature of cach of the 
three so that he who possesses is also what is being possessed, as an 
unchangeable and simple substance." Hence Isidore says: “God is called 
simple either because he does not lose what he possesses, or because he is 
not onc thing and what is in him another thing.” 

2. And aithough thc divine nature is of such great simplicity and purity, 
yet there is in it a trinity of persons. Hence Augustine says, in On the City 
of God, book 11: "We do not call the nature of the highest good simple 
because the Father alone exists in it, or the Son alone, or the Holy Spirit 
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alonc, as the Sabellians thought, namely that the Trinity is merely nominal, 
without thc existence of persons. But it is called simple because it is what 
it possesses, except that cach person is named relative to another, but is not 
the other. For it is true that the Father has a Son, in rclation to whom he is 
named, yet he is not the Son; and the Son has a l'ather, yet he himself is not 
the Father. But in what is said in regard to himself, apart from his relation 
to the other, he is what he possesses. Thus, in having life, he is called alive 
with regard to himself, and he is the very life which is in him. It is for this 
reason that this nature is called simple, becausc there is no distinction 
between the onc who possesses and the thing which is possessed, as is the 
casc in all other things. For the liquid’s container is not the liquid, and the 
body is not its colour, and the soul is not wisdom.” 

3. Sec how, according to the ability of our debility, we have pointed out 
how great is the sameness, how grcat the unity, unchangcableness, sim- 
plicity, and purity of the divine substance, 


DISTINCTION IX 


Chapter 1 (29) 


ON THE DISTINCTION OF PERSONS. Now let us proceed to the distinction of 
persons. Augustine teaches in the book On Faith to Peter: “And so let us 
hold the Father and Son and Holy Spirit to be one God by nature, and yet 
that the Father is not the same as the one who is the Son, nor is the Son the 
same as the one who is the Father, nor is the Holy Spirit the same as he 
who is the Father or the Son. For the essence of Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit is one, in which the Father is not one thing, and the Son another, and 
the Holy Spirit yet another, although in regard to person the Father is one, 
the Son another, and the Holy Spirit yct another."' 


Chapter 2 (30) 


1. HERE ON THE COETERNITY OF TILE SON WITH THE FATHER. For the Son 
is begotten of the Father, and thus is another; but the Father did not exist 
earlier than the Son, because the three persons are coeternal with cach 
other. 

2. THE ARGUMENT OF THE ARIANS. But a heretic speaks against this, as 
Ambrose reports in On the Trinity, book 1: “Whatever is born has a 
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beginning; and so, because he is a son, he has a beginning and began to be. 
This was uttered by the mouth of herctics.”' For as Augustine recalled in 
On the Trinity, book 6, "Arius himself is reported to have said: H he is a 
son, he was born; if hc was born, there was a time when the son was not." 


3. THE CATHOLIC RESPONSE OF AUGUSTINE. He who says this, “does not 
understand that even to have been born is eternal in God, so that the Son 
is coeternal with the Father. In the same way, the light which issues 
and spreads from fire is coeval with it and would be coeternal, if the fire 
were eternal. "? 


4, AUGUSTINE'S OBJECTION AGAINST THE HERETIC. Also, Augustine says: 
“If the Son of God is the power and wisdom of God, and God has never 
been without his power and wisdom, the Son is cocternal with God the 
Father. But the Apostle says that Christ is the power of Ged and the 
wisdom of God.’ Thus, either there never was a time when the Son was not, 
or at some time God did not have his power and wisdom, which it is 
senseless to assert.” For it is clear that God always had wisdom, and so he 
always had the Son. 


5. AMBROSE’S RESPONSE TO THE SAME, STRENGTHENED BY AUTHORITY. 
Ambrose responds in the following manner to the same Arian question: “I 
confess that the Son is begotten; the rest [of what they say] is impious, and 
i avoid it with horror.” “To cite only one text from among many, it is 
written in the Old Testament: Before me, there was no other God, and there 
shall be none after me.’ Who is it that says this, the Father or the Son? If 
thc Son, he says: Before me, there was no other God; if the Father, he says: 
After me, there shall be none. The one has nonc before him, the other nonc 
after him." 


6. AMBROSE USES REASON AGAINST THE HERETIC. "For it is equally the 
case that the Father is known in the Son and the Son in the Father.’ For 
whenever you mention the Father, you have also spoken of the Son, 
becausc no one is a father to his own self. And when you name the Son, you 
also acknowledge the Father, because no one is a son to his own self. And 
so ncither can the Son be without the Father, nor the Father without the 
Son. And so the Father is always, and so is the Son." 
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7. AMBROSE'S ATTACK AGAINST THE HERETIC, Also: “So, tell me, heretic, 
was there ever a time when the all-powerful God was not the Father, and 
yet was God? For if he began to be the Father, then he was first God and 
afterwards became the Father. But then, how is God unchangeable? For if 
he was first God and afterwards the Father, surely he has been changed by 
the addition of begetting. But may God preserve us from this insanity." 
“He always had his wisdom, and so he always had the Son.” 


Chapter 3 (31) 


|. [IT ISINEFFABLE HOW HE MAY BE SON, AND NOT HAVE THE FATHER [EXIST] 
BEFORE HIM, JUST AS THE MANNER OF HIS BEGETTING IS INEFFABLE AND 
UNINTELLIGIBLE. Ambrose says: “But you ask of me how, if he be the Son, 
he does not have the Father [exist] before him? But I similarly ask of you 
how you believe the Son to have been begotten? For it is impossible for me 
to understand the secret of this begetting. The mind fails, the voice is silent, 
and not only mine, but also that of angels. This matter is above the Powers, 
and above the Angels, and above the Cherubim, and above the Seraphim, 
and above all understanding, because it is written: The peace of Christ is 
above all understanding.' And if the peace of Christ is above all under- 
standing, how can such a begetting not be above all understanding? 
Therefore, cover your mouth with your hand, because it is not lawful to 
search the highest mysteries.” It is lawful to know that he is begotten, but 
not to discuss the manner of his begetting. It is not lawful for me to deny 
the former, but ] am afraid to investigate the latter." For that begetting is 
ineftable; hence Isaias: Who shall recount his generation?’ 

2. SOME PRESUME TO DISCUSS THE PROCESS OF THAT GENERATION, But 
there are some who, with excessive trust in their own intelligence, say that 
that generation can be understood, and other such things. They [claim to] 
follow that text of Jerome, On Ecclesiastes: “in sacred Scripture, who is 
very often used to denote not what is impossible, but what is difficult, as in 
the text: Who shall recount his generation?” But Jerome did not mean by 
this that the Son's eternal generation can be fully understood or explained 
by any mortal, but only that it is possible to understand or say something 
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concerning it. Nevertheless, some take this text to apply to Christ's 
generation in time. 


Chapter 4 (32) 


1. WHETHER IT OUGHT TO BE SAID THAT ‘THE SON IS FOREVER GENERATED’ 
OR “WAS FOREVER GENERATED.’ Since the Son's generation from the Father 
is eternal, and so has neither beginning nor end, it may now be asked 
whether we ought to say: The Son is forever generated, or was forever 
generated, or will forever be generated. 


2. Concerning this, Gregory on Job says: "Jesus, Lord and God, insofar 
as he is the power and wisdom of God,' was born of the Father before all 
time, or better, because he neither began nor ceased to be born, let us more 
truly say *was forever born.’ For we cannot say ‘is forever being born," lest 
he scem to be imperfect. Indeed, in order that he may be known to be both 
cternal and perfect, let us say both forever and born, seeing that ‘born’ 
pertains to his perfection and ‘forever’ to his eternity. And yet, even by our 
use of ‘perfect,’ we depart much from the enunciation of the truth of the 
matter, because whatever is not made cannot properly be said to be 
perfected. It is with stammers that we sing out,’ as best we can, the high 
things of God; and “the Lord, with words of condescension toward our 
weakness, says: Be perfect. as your Father in heaven is perfect.”** 


3. Augustine addresses this question of the begetting of the Son in his 
comments on that phrase of the psalm: Today / have begotten you.’ He 
says: "The term today may also designate that day on which Christ was 
born according to the flesh. But because today indicates the present, and in 
eternity there is neither something that is past, as if it had ceased to be, nor 
something that is future, as if it did not yet exist, but only the present, 
because whatever is cternal always is, that is why today is more divinely 
applied to the eternal begetting of the wisdom of God." Note that, by these 
words, Augustine clearly shows that the begetting of the Son always is; it 
neither ceased to be, nor is in the future, because it is eternal. That is why 
he said / have begotten, lest it be thought to be a new thing, in other words, 
lest it be thought to have had a beginning; he said today lest the begetting 
be thought to be past. From these words of the Prophet, as John Chrysos- 
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tom says, “nothing else is manifested than the fact that the Son is forever 
generated from the very essence of the Father." 

4. ORIGEN APPEARS TO CONTRADICT THIS, FOR HESAYS THAT THE SON IS 
ALWAYS BEING GENERATED OF THE FATHER. But Origen, commenting on 
Jeremias, says that the Son is always being generated from the Father; he 
says: "Our Saviour is the wisdom of God; but wisdom is the splendour of 
cternal light; it follows that our Saviour is the splendour of brilliance. But 
splendour is not born only once, and then ceases; as often as the light arses 
trom which the splendour emanates, so often does also the splendour of 
brilliance arise. It follows that the Saviour is forever being born. That is 
why he says in the book of Wisdom: Before all the hills, he generates me, 
and not, as some wrongly read, has generated me. ™*? By these words, 
Origen plainly shows that it may well, indeed must, be said: "The Son is 
forever being born'; but this is contrary to Gregory's earlier statement, 
namely “We cannot say: he is forever being born," ? 

5. Augustine discusses the ever born in his book 84 Questions. He says: 
“It is better to say "forever born’ than “who is forever being born,’ because 
one who is forever being born is not yet born, and he never is or will be 
born if he is always being born. For it is one thing to be being born and 
another to be born, and by this he is never the Son if he is never born. But 
he is the Son because he is born; because he is forever the Son, he is 
forever borm.” !! 

6. HE EXPOUNDS THE EARLIER WORDS OF GREGORY LEST THERE BE 
THOUGHT TO BE CONTRADICTION AMONG THE DOCTORS. But iest such great 
authors should appear to contradict cach other on such a great matter, let 
us interpret those words of Gregory with benignity. He says: "The Lord 
Jesus was born of the Father before all timc, or better, because he neither 
began nor ceased to be born, let us morc truly say: ‘was forever born.” " — 
QUESTION REGARDING GREGORY'S WORDS. But why is this statement said 
to be trier, namely that the Son was forever born, than the other, namely 
that he was born of the Father before all time? For a sincere and Catholic 
faith holds and preaches both the former and the latter.—HERE HE RE- 
SOLVES THE ISSUE. And so why does he say, ‘Let us more truly say,’ when 
cach is equally true? Except because he wanted it to be understood that the 
one expresses and clarifics the truth more than the other. For by these 
words, the door ts shut to the wiles of the heretics, to whom it is shown that 
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Christ's begetting according to his divinity is perfect, without beginning 
and without end. For the truth is not always made entirely clear by such 
expressions as ‘The Son was born of the Father before all time,’ or ‘The 
Son is forever born of the Father.” And so Gregory says that “we cannot 
say: ‘Is forever born,’” at least not as fittingly or aptly for an explanation 
of the truth. Nevertheless, the expression can be used, if it is understood 
well. For the Son is forever being born of the Father, as Origen says, not 
because the generation is being repeated each day, but because it always is. 
Thus, ‘he is forever being born,’ that is, his birth is eternal. 

7. FROM IHLARY'S WORDS, HE CONFIRMS THAT THE SON IS ALWAYS 
GENERATED. Hilary too says that the Son is born from the Father; in On the 
Trinity, book 7, he asserts: "He is the living God and the power of the 
eternal nature is of the living God; whatever is born from him with the 
mystery of his knowledge could not be other than living. For in saying, 4s 
the living Father has sent me, 1 also live through the Father,” hc taught 
that it is through the living Father that there is life in himself."'* Note that 
you have here that the Son is born from the Father.—Also, in the same 
place: "When Christ says, As the Father has life in himself, so he has also 
given to the Son to have life in himself, he gives testimony that all that 
lives in him is from the living God. That a living God was born from a 
living God means that his birth was complete without a new nature [coming 
into being]. For there is nothing new when a living God is generated by a 
living God because it does not come from nothing. And life which takes its 
birth from life, becausc of the unity of nature and the mystery of perfect 
birth, must necessarily live in the living God and have the life of the living 
God in itself."^ Note that here you have that the living Son is generated 
from the living God.—(TAKE NOTE: ALL THATIS IN GOD LIVES.) Also, in the 
same place: "All that is in God lives, for God is life, and from life nothing 
can come except what is living, and this birth is not by derivation, but by 
power. And so, since all that he is lives, and since all that is born from him 
is power, the Son receives birth and not change.""" And here he says that 
he is born.—A lso, in book 9: “The Father grants to the Son to bc as great 
as himself. By the mystery of his birth, the Father imparts to him the image 
of his own unbegottenness, even as he begets the Son from himself in his 
own form."'* Here he says that the Father begets the Son. 
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8. HE BRIEFLY TEACHES WHAT IS TO BE GRANTED CONCERNING THIS ISSUE. 
And so let us say that the Son was born from the Father before all timc, and 
is forever being born from the Father, but, more fittingly, is forever born. 
We also confess the Son to be from all eternity and cocternal with the 
Father, that is, with his author. Indecd, the Father, by his generation, is the 
Son's author, as will be shown below.” And so, as the Father is eternal, so 
is the Son also eternal, but the Father without, while the Son with, an 
author, because the Father is unbegotten, the Son begotten —And as Hilary 
says, in On the Trinity, book 12, "it is one thing to be forever eternal, with- 
out author, but another to be coeternal with the Father, that is, with the 
author. For where the Father is the author, there is also a birth [and where 
this author is eternal, the birth is also eternal,] for, as a birth follows from 
its author, so a birth trom an eternal author is eternal. Whatever exists 
always is also eternal; but it does not follow that everything which is 
cternal is also unbegotten because whatever is born trom all cternity has the 
character of cternal generation; but whatever is not born has the character 
of cternal unbegottenness, But if whatever is born from all eternity is not 
born as itself eternal, it follows that the Father will not be an eternal author. 
f any part of eternity were lacking to the one who has been born from the 
eternal Father from all eternity, then it would cleariy be the case that the 
same lack could exist in the author. For if begetting pertains to the begetter 
endlessly, then to be begotten also pertains to the one who is begotten 
endlessly. And sense does not allow that we posit some middle thing 
between God the Son's being begotten and God the Father's begetting. The 
birth is in the begetting and the begetting in the birth because the one 
cannot be without the other, and so both occur simultaneously and without 
any interval between them." 


Chapter 5 (33) 


l. THE ARGUMENT OF THE HERETIC. “But the heretic will say: Everything 
that is born did not always exist, because it is born in order to exist." 

2. THE RESPONSE OF HILARY. "No onc doubts that, among human beings, 
whatever is born at some time did not cxist. But it is one thing to be born 
from that which was not, and another thing to be born from that which 
always is. [n the first case, the father did not always exist, nor is hc always 
a father; and one who is not always a father did not always beget. But when 
there is always a father, there is also always a son. And if it is always a 
property of God the Father that he is forever Father, it must necessarily be 
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always a property of the Son that he is forever Son. And how will it fit with 
our understanding that he shouid not always have been, whose property it 
is always to be what he has been born?" —"And so we confess that the 
only-begotten God was born, but he was born from before all time; neither 
did he exist before he was born, nor was he born before he existed. For the 
birth of something which already exists is not a birth, but a self-wrought 
change by birth. But this exceeds human understanding and worldly intel- 
ligenee; the reason of human intelligence does not comprehend this, but it 
is the profession of a faithful prudence.” 


DISTINCTION X 


. Chapter 1 (34) 


1. CONCERNING THE HOLY SPIRIT, AND IT IS SAID FIRST THAT HE IS THE LOVE 
OF THE FATHER AND THE SON. After our discussion of the Son's eternity, 
“let us now treat of the Holy Spirit, insofar as our gracious God allows us 
to see into this subject." 


2. The Holy Spirit is the love or charity or affection ofthe Father and the 
Son. Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 15, says: "The Holy Spirit 
is neither of the Father alone, nor of the Son alone, but of both; and so the 
Spirit suggests to us the common love by which the Father and the Son 
mutually love one another."' 


3. THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT [S$ PROPERLY CALLED LOVE, AND YET THE 
TRINITY IS LOVE. But in the canonical Epistle, John says: God is love.” “He 
did not say: the Holy Spirit is love; had he said so, the statement would be 
more precise, and not a small part of our question would be settled, But 
because he said: God is love, the matter is uncertain, and we must ask 
whether God the Father is love, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit, or whether 
God thc Trinity itself, because that Trinity is not three gods, but one God.” 

4. JUST AS THE WORD OF GOD I8 PROPERLY CALLED WISDOM, AND YET 
THE WHOLE TRINITY IS CALLED WISDOM, SO ALSO THE HOLY SPIRIT IS 
PROPERLY CALLED LOVE, AND YET FATHER AND SON AND HOLY SPIRIT IS 
CALLED LOVE. In the same book, Augustine discusses the issuc in the 
following terms: “I do not know why, just as Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit is called wisdom, and all together one wisdom and not three, one 
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cannot also call Father and Son and Holy Spirit love, and all together onc 
love. And so let no one hold that we do anything unfitting by calling the 
Holy Spirit love, because both God the Father and God the Son can be 
called love," just as "the Word of God is properly called the wisdom of 
God, cven as the Father and the Holy Spirit is wisdom. Therefore, if onc of 
these three is specifically to be called love, who more fittingly than the 
Holy Spirit? namely, that, in that simple and highest nature, substance is 
not one thing and love another, but the substance itself is love, and the love 
itself is substance, whether in the Father, or in the Son, or in the Holy 
Spirit, and vct the Holy Spirit is properly called love "Sec how by these 
words Augustine plainly shows that, in the Trinity, love is sometimes 
ascribed to the substance, which is common to the three persons and is 
entire in each of them, and sometimes especially to the person of the Holy 
Spirit. [n the same way, the wisdom of God is sometimes interpreted as the 
divine substance and sometimes properly as the Son. And we find that this 
is done in the case of many other attributes. 


Chapter 2 (35) 


l. BY MEANS OF EXAMPLES, HE CONFIRMS THAT THE SAME TERMS CAN BE 
TAKEN BOTH PROPERLY AND UNIVERSALLY. "For it can be taught by many 
examples that many names of things are used both universally and speci- 
fically by application to particular things. Thus, by the term of ‘Law’ at 
limes are meant ail the utterances of the Old Covenant, but at other times 
that which was given through Moses is specifically called the Law." Many 
other cxamples abound, but "length of speech is to be avoided with regard 
to a-clear tssuc.”’ "And just as we specifically call the one Word of God 
by the name of wisdom, even though universally the Holy Spirit and the 
Father is that same wisdom, so the Holy Spirit is properly called by thc 
name of love, even though universally love is also the Father and the Son." 

2. HE SETS FORTH AN AUTHORITATIVE TEXT FOR PROPERLY CALLING THE 
SON WISDOM. “But the Word of God, that is, the only-begotten Son of God, 
is plainly called the wisdom of God by the mouth of the Apostle saying: 
Christ. the power of God and the wisdom of God? 

3. HE SEEKS A TESTIMONY CONCERNING THE HOLY SPIRIT, AND DISCOV- 
ERS WHERE HE IS CALLED LOVE, “We find where the Holy Spirit is called 
love if we take a close look at the words of the Apostle John. After he had 
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said, Let us love one another, because love is from God, he added: And 
everyone who loves is born of God, because God is love? Here he has 
shown that he has called that love God which he has said to be from God; 
and so love is God from God. But since both the Son is born from God the 
Father, and the Holy Spirit proceeds from God the Father, the question is 
deservedly put as to which of these two we more rightly take to be called 
love. For the Father alone is God in such a way as not to be from God, and 
so the love which 1s God in such a way that it is God from God is not the 
Father himself, but either the Son or the Holy Spirit. But in the lines that 
follow, after John had mentioned God's love by which he /oves us, and on 
this account had said in exhortation, /et us Jove one another in such a way 
that God may abide* in us,—because, that is, he had called God love, 
— immediately wishing to state something more explicitly on this subject, 
he said: By this we know that we abide in him and he in us, because he has 
given us of his Spirit.’ Sce how the Holy Spirit, of whom he has given us, 
makes us abide in God and him in us. But this is what love does. And so he 
is God that is love. And note that it is God the Holy Spirit, proceeding from 
God, who is signified when we read: God is love and Love is from God." *— 
See how by these words Augustine plainly asserts that the Holy Spirit is the 
love of Father and Son. Indeed, his discussion above has gone so far as to 
scem to assert not only that the Holy Spirit is the love of Father and Son by 
which they love themselves mutually and us, but also the love by which we 
love God. But whether he is the love by which we love God will be 
explained below.’ 

4. HE RETURNS TO SHOW WHAT HE HAD PROPOSED, NAMELY THAT THE 
HOLY SPIRIT JS THE LOVE BY WHICH THE FATHER !S LOVED BY THE SON, 
AND THE SON BY THE FATHER. But now let us attend to what we had started 
to show, namely that the Holy Spirit is the affection or love of Father and 
Son, namely the love by which the Father loves the Son and the Son loves 
the Father.—Concerning this, Jerome on Psalm 14 says: “The Holy Spirit 
is neither the Father nor the Son, but the love which the Father has toward 
the Son and the Son toward the Father. "'? 


5. HERE IS MADE CLEAR WHAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS. Augustine, in On the 
Trinity, book 6, also says: “The Son is in all things equal to the Father, and 
he is of one and the same substance [with him]. And so the Holy Spirit is 
also in the same unity and equality. For whether it is a question of the unity, 
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or of the holiness, or of the love of the first two persons, it is clear that it 
is not one of these two who is the onc by whom the two are joined, or by 
whom the begotten is loved by the begetter and loves the onc who has 
begotten him, and that these two persons exist, not by participation, but by 
their own essence, not by the gift of any superior, but by their own [gift], 
preserving the unity of spirit in the bond of peace." ^ Sec how you have 
here that it is by the Holy Spirit that the Son is loved by the Father and the 
Father by the Son, and by whom these two preserve the unity of peace.—4As 
Augustinc says in the same place, "The Holy Spirit, then, whatever it may 
be, is something common to the Father and the Son: but that communion is 
consubstantial and coeternal, And if this may fittingly be cailed a friend- 
ship, let it be so called; but it is more aptly called love. [t is also a substance 
because God is a substance and God is Jove. And so there are three and no 
more: the onc loving the other who is from him, and the onc loving the 
other from whom he is, and the love itself. And if the last is nothing, how 
is God love? If it is not a substance, how is God a substancc?"" 


Chapter 3 (36) 


THAT JUST AS THE HOLY SPIRIT IS COMMON TO THE FATHER AND THE SON, 
SO HE HAS A COMMON NAME PROPER [TO HIMSELF]. Here it is to be noted 
that, just as the Holy Spirit in the Trinity is especially called love, which is 
the union of Father and Son, so he properly has a name which is in some 
way suitable to Father and Son in common. Hence Augustine says, in On 
the Trinity, book 15: “If the love by which the Father loves the Son and the 
Son loves the Father ineffably demonstrates thc communion of these two 
persons, what is more fitting than that that spirit which is common to both 
is specifically called love? Indeed, it is more sensible io belicve and 
understand that it is not the Holy Spirit alone who is love in that Trinity; 
and yet, because of what we have said, it is not without reason that the Holy 
Spirit in particular is cailed love. Just as in the Trinity he is not alonc in 
being spirit, or holy, because both the Father and the Son are both spirit and 
holy, and yet it is not without rcason that this person is called the Holy 
Spirit. For he who is common to the other two is properly called that which 
the other two are called commonly. Otherwise, i£ in that Trinity the Holy 
Spirit alone is love, it follows that the Son is not the Son of the Father 
alone, but also of the Holy Spirit. For the Apostle says of God the Father, 
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He has brought us into the kingdom of the Son of his love.! Therefore, if 
there is no Jove in that Trinity other than the Holy Spirit, the Son is also the 
Son of the Holy Spirit. But because this is most absurd, we must conclude 
that the Holy Spirit is not the only love to be found there, but for the 
reasons which we have sufficiently outlined, he is properly so called."? 


DISTINCTION XI 


Chapter 1 (37) 


l. THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT PROCEEDS FROM THE FATHER AND THE SON. Here, 
it must be stated that the Holy Spirit is from the Father and the Son, and 
proceeds from the Father and the Son; which many heretics have denied. 


2. And that he proceeds from both “is proved by many testimonies of 
divine utterances. "! For the Apostle says: God sent the Spirit of his Son into 
our hearts? Sec, here he is called the Spirit of the Son. And also: But he 
who does not have the Spirit of Christ cannot belong to him“ And the Son 
himself says of the Holy Spirit in the Gospel: Whom I send to you from the 
Father ` — And he is called Spirit of the Father when we read: If the Spirit 
of him who raised Christ from the dead dwells in you.’ And Christ him- 
self says: For it is not you who speak, but the Spirit of your Father who 
speaks in you. And in another place: Whom the Father will send in my 
name." And elsewhere, the same Son says of the Holy Spirit: He proceeds 
from the Father? By these and many other authorities, it is shown that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son. 


3. THAT THE GREEKS DO NOT GRANT THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT PROCEEDS 
FROM THE SON. But the Greeks say that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father alone, and not from the Son.—FIRST REASON WHY THEY SAY THIS. 
And they say this because Truth, in the Gospel which contains the whole 
of faith, speaking of the procession of the Holy Spirit, names the Father 
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alone and says: The Spirit who proceeds from the Father." —SECOND 
REASON. And also because in the principal Councils which were held in 
their parts, Creeds werc approved, to which were appended anathemas 
declaring it unlawful for anyone to tcach or preach concerning faith in the 
Trinity anything other than what was there contained. And since in those 
Creeds the Spirit is remembered as procecding from the Father, and not 
from the Son, they say that whoever adds procession from the Son incurs 
anathema; and so they argue that we have incurred anathema.—THIRD 
REASON. To confirm their opinion and provide evidence of our condem- 
nation, they additionally speak of the Symbol of faith which, in accordance 
with the tradition of the said Councils, Leo IH had transcribed at Rome on 
a silver tablet, that was placed bchind the altar of blessed Paul, and which 
he left to posterity, as he says, for the sake of love and the safeguarding of 
the orthodox faith. In that Creed, the Father alone is mentioned in regard 
to the procession of the Spirit, in these words: “And the Holy Spirit, lord 
and giver of life, proceeding from the Father, who with the Father and the 
Son is to be adored and glorified,” etc.!! This is the Creed which is sung at 
Mass; i1 was proclaimed at the Council of Nicaea, and at its conclusion it 
was added: “Whoever should teach or preach otherwise, lct him be ana- 
thema.”' And so the Greeks say that we have incurred anathema because 
we say that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son, which is not contained 
there. For in the phrase which we use there, “who proceeds from the Father 
and the Son,” something clsc has been added by the Latins, namely "and 
the Son.” 

4. RESPONSE IN WHICH THE ABOVE ARE DETERMINED. But we determine 
the above words in the following manner: * Whoever should teach or preach 
otherwise, that is, whoever should teach the contrary or preach in a 
contrary manner, let him be anathema. ‘Otherwise,’ therefore, was used for 
"the opposite,” as the Apostle did in the Epistle to the Galatians: /f anyone 
should evangelize otherwise, that is, to the contrary, fet him be anathema." 
He does not say: If anyone should add [anything else], “for,” as Augustine 
says, "if hc had said so, he would have prejudged himself, since he desired 
to come among some of those to whom he was writing, such as the 
Thessalonians, in order to supply what was lacking in their faith.'* But one 
who supplies adds what was missing, and docs not take away what was 
already there. He who transgresses the rule of faith does not progress in the 
way, but deviates from it." " —ANOTHER RESPONSE, As to the objection 
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which they make from the Gospel, we respond as follows: Although in that 
text Truth says that the Holy Spirit proceeds from thc Father, he does not 
add alone, and so he does not deny that the Spirit proceeds also from 
himself.'* But he names the Father alone, “because he usually refers to the 
Father even that which is his own,”'’ because he has it from the Father. 


Chapter 2 (38) 


l. THAT THE GREEKS AGREE WITH US AS TO THE MEANING, EVEN THOUGH 
THEY DIFFER IN REGARD TO THE WORDS. But it is to be known that the 
Greeks confess the Holy Spirit to be of the Son, just as he is of the Father, 
because the Apostle too says: The Spirit of the Son,' and Truth affirms in 
the Gospel: The Spirit of truth.” But since for the Holy Spirit to be of the 
Father and of the Son is nothing else than to be from the Father and the 
Son, in this too they seem to agree in the same understanding of faith with 
us, even though they disagree as to the words. 

2. BY AUTHORITATIVE TEXTS OF THE GREEKS, HE SHOWS THAT THE HOLY 
SPIRIT PROCEEDS ALSO FROM THE SON. And so it is that some of their 
Catholic teachers, understanding that the meaning of the above words, by 
which the Holy Spirit is said to proceed from the Son and be of the Son, is 
one and the same, have professed that the Holy Spirit proceeds also from 
the Son. Hence, Athanasius, in the Symbol of Faith: “The lfoly Spirit is 
from the Father and the Son; not made, nor created, nor begotten, but pro- 
ceeding.” See, he plainly says that the Holy Spirit procceds from the Father 
and the Son. 

3. Didymus, too, their greatest teacher, in the book On the Holy Spirit, 
says that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son: “The Saviour, who is 
Truth, says: For he will not speak from his own self.’ that is, not without 
me, nor without my authority or the Father's, because he is inseparable 
from me and from the Father's will, because he is not from himself: he is 
from the Father and me. For this very thing, that he is and speaks, comes to 
him from the Father and mc."? Also: “The Holy Spirit, who is the Spirit of 
truth and the Spirit of wisdom, cannot hear from the Son’s speech anything 
he does not know because he is the very thing which is being spoken by the 
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Son, namely God procecding from God, the Spirit of truth proceeding from 
Truth, the consoler emanating from consolation,"" 

4. Also, Bishop Cyril, in the Epist/e addressed to Nestorius, says: "The 
Spirit is understood per se according to his being the Spirit and not the Son, 
and yet he is not alien from the Son. For he is called the Spirit of truth, and 
flows from him as also from the Father.” 


5. John Chrysostom, too, in a homily On the Exposition of the Creed, 
speaks as follows: “This is the Holy Spirit, procceding from the Father and 
the Son, who shares out his gifts as he wilis.” The same, in another 
homily: “The Holy Spirit is to be believed to be of the Father and of the 
Son. We say that this Holy Spirit is cocqual to the Father and the Son and 
proceeds (rom the Father and the Son. Believe this, lest evi? talk corrupt 
good customs." ^" —See how we have clear testimonies from the teachers 
of the Grecks by which it is shown that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. And so let every tongue confess" that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father and the Son. 


DISTINCTION XII 


Chapter 1 (39) 


1. WHETHER THE HOLY SPIRIT PROCEEDS FIRST OR MORE FULLY FROM THE 
FATHER THAN FROM THE SON. Also, the question is raised whether, since 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, he proceeded earlier 
or more fully from the Father than from the Son. 

2. THE ARGUMENT OF THE HERETIC. This is what the heretic attempts to 
show, saying: "if the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father, cither he 
proceeded when the Son was already born, or before the Son was born. 
lf he proceeded after the Son was already born, then the Son was born 
before the Holy Spirit could proceed; therefore the birth of the Son had 
preceded the procession of the Holy Spirit. But if he proceeded from the 
Father while the Son was not yet begotten, the Spirit proceeded before the 
Son had been begotten.” 
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3. THE RESPONSE OF AUGUSTINE TO THE FIRST QUESTION, NAMELY 
WHETHER THE SPIRIT PROCEEDED EARLIER FROM THE FATHER THAN FROM 
THE SON. To these and similar questions, which arc more labourious than 
fruitful, Augustine provides a response in On the Trinity, book 15, saying: 
“In that highest Trinity, which is God, there are no intervals of time by 
which it may be shown, or at least asked, whether the Son was first born of 
the Father, and afterwards the Holy Spirit proceeded from both of them.”! 
“Can we therefore ask whether the Holy Spirit had already proceeded from 
the Father when the Son was born, or whether the Spirit had not yet pro- 
ceeded and, after the birth of the Son, proceeded from both? It is absolutely 
impossible to raise such questions where nothing is begun in time in order 
to be completed at a later time. And so let him who can understand the 
begetting of the Son from the Father outside time also understand the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from both outside time." See how by these 
words is resolved that question concerning whether the Holy Spirit had 
procceded earlier from the Father than from the Son. 


Chapter 2 (40) 


l. HERE iS ADDRESSED THE SECOND QUESTION, NAMELY WHETHER 
THE SPIRIT HAD PROCEEDED MORE FULLY OR MORE FROM THE FATHER 
THAN FROM THE SON. Now we must address the question posed second, 
namely whether thc Holy Spirit proceeds more fuily or to a greater extent 
from the Father than from the Son.—To which we say that, just as he does 
not procced earlier from the Father than from the Son, so he does not 
proceed more or more fully from the Father than from the Son. 


2. THAT AUGUSTINE SAYS THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT PROCEEDS PRINCI- 
PALLY FROM THE FATHER. Nevertheless Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 
15, says that the Holy Spirit proceeds principally from the Father: “But it 
is not without reason that in this Trinity none but the Son is called the Word 
of God, and none but the Holy Spirit {is called] the Gift of God, and none 
but God the Father alone is the one from whom the Word is gencrated and 
from whom the Holy Spirit principally proceeds.”' See how you have heard 
that the ILoly Spirit principally proceeds from the Father, 

3. IN WHAT SENSE HE SAID THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT PROCEEDS PRINCIPALLY 
FROM THE FATHER. But lest this should trouble you, he immediately makes 
clear in what sense he said this, adding: “I added “principally” for this 
reason: because we find that the Holy Spirit proceeds also from the Son; 
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but this too the Father gave to the Son, not as to one who already existed, 
and did not yet have this. But whatever he gave to the only-begatten Word, 
he gave it in the begetting. He so generated him that the common Gift 
should also proceed from him, and the Holy Spirit should be the spirit of 
both.""— See how he himself explained how the Holy Spirit procceds 
principally from the Father: not because he proceeds carlier or to a greater 
extent from the Father than from the Son, but that, as he proceeds from the 
Son, this too the Son has from the Father. 


4. IN THE SAME SENSE, THE HOLY SPIRIT IS SAID TO PROCEED PROPERLY 
FROM THE FATHER. In the same sense, the Spirit is also said to proceed 
properly from the Father. Hence Jerome, in the Exposition of the Catholic 
Faith and the Nicene Creed, says: "We believe in the Holy Spirit, who 
properly proceeds from the Father." Also: "We find in Scripture that the 
Holy Spirit is true God and properly from the Father." And also: “The Son 
proceeds from the Father, and the lioly Spirit properly and truly from the 
Father.” See how he plainly says that the Holy Spirit properly is from the 
Father and properly proceeds from the Father.—But this is not to be 
understood as if the Holy Spirit proceeded earlier or more fully from the 
Father than from the Son, but in the sense that the Father has this from 
himself and not from another, namely that the Holy Spirit be and proceed 
from him; but the Son has this not from himself, but from the Father, 
namely that the Holy Spirit be and proceed from him. 

5. IN THE SAME SENSE, THE HOLY SPIRIT IS SAID TO BE AND TO BE SENT 
FROM THE FATHER THROUGH THE SON. It is perhaps also in this sense that 
the Holy Spirit is said to be sent from thc Father through the Son, and to be 
from the Father through the Son. Hence Hilary, speaking to God the Father 
about the Holy Spirit and the Son, in On rhe Trinity, book 12, says: "In your 
Holy Spirit, who comes from you and is sent through him."* Also: “The 
Only-begotten, who was born of you from before ali times, abides, so that 
your Holy Spirit is from you through him. And even if | cannot perceive 
this with my comprehension, yet E hold it in my consciousness, for in your 
spiritual matters t am obtusc.""—Also, in the same place: “Preserve, 1 beg 
you, this pious faith of minc, so that I may always hold fast to what I 
professed in the Creed of my rebirth: namely, that | may adore you, the 
Father, together with your Son, and that ! may also be deserving of your 
Holy Spirit, who is from you through your Only-begotten."* See how he 
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plainly says that the Holy Spirit both is sent and is from the Father through 
the Son.—This is not to be understood as if the Spirit were or were sent by 
the Father through the Son as an inferior, but that he is from the Father and 
the Son, and is sent by both; but the Son has this from the Father: that the 
Holy Spirit is and is sent from him. This is what Hilary meant to signify, 
making a distinction in his language to show that authority resides in the 
Father. That is also what Truth, showing the Father to be the author of the 
procession by which the Spirit proceeds from the Son, said in the Gospel: 
He proceeds from the Father,’ even though the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Father and the Son. 


6. AUGUSTINE, IN ON THE TRINITY, BOOK 15, QUESTION AS TO WHY 
THE SON SAID CONCERNING THE HOLY SPIRIT: HE PROCEEDS FROM THE 
FATHER, EVEN THOUGH HE PROCEEDS FROM BOTH. Hence Augustine asks: 
“Ifthe Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, why did the Son 
say: He proceeds from the Father?" (SOLUTION.) Why do you think he 
did so, unless because he usually ascribes even what is his own to the 
Father, from whom he himself is, as he says: My teaching is not my own, 
but of him who sent me?" (SIMILAR TYPE OF ARGUMENT.) If his teaching, 
which he nevertheless said is not his own but the Father's, is understood 
here, how much more it is to be understood that the Holy Spirit procceds 
from him there, where he says: He proceeds from the Father, so that he 
might not say, ‘he does not proceed from me’? it is from the Father that the 
Son has his divine being, for he is God from God; from the same Father, 
the Son has that the Holy Spirit proceed from him too. And it is also from 
the Father that the Holy Spirit has his procession also from the Son as he 
procecds from the Father." " —"Therefore, let him who can understand in 
that which the Son says, As the Father has life in himself, he has also 
given to the Son to have life in himself, not that the Father gave life to 
the Son already existing without life, but that the Father so begot the Son 
outside time that the life which the Father gave to the Son by begetting 
him is coeternal with the life of the Father who gave it. Let him aiso under- 
stand that, just as the Father has in himself the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from him, he also gave to the Son that the same Holy Spirit procecd 
also from him, and both outside all time. Therefore that ^the Holy Spitit 
proceeds from the Father' is said so as to be understood that he also pro- 
ceeds from the Son, and that the Son's being is from the Father. For if the 
Son has all that he has from the Father, it is also from the Father that the 
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Holy Spirit proceed also from him belongs to the Son. But Ict no one con- 
ccive of times before or after, because there are no such things there.” '* 


DISTINCTION XIII 


Chapter 1 (41) 


WHY THE HOLY SPIRIT, ALTHOUGH HE 1S OF THE FATHER'S SUBSTANCE, IS 
NOT CALLED BEGOTTEN OR SON, BUT IS ONLY SAID TO PROCEED. Ít is next to 
be considered, insofar as the matter may be understood by such as we 
are, although the Holy Spirit procecds from the Father and is of the Father's 
substance, why he is not said to be born, but rather to proceed, and why 
he is not called son.—Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 15, shows why 
the Holy Spirit is neither called, nor is, born, and so is not son. He says: “If 
the Holy Spirit were called son, he would be called the son of both, which 
is most absurd. For no one is a son of two persons except of a father and 
mother; far be it from us to suspect any such thing between God the 
Father and God the Son." “Only with the greatest absurdity would he 
be called son of both,” that is, of Father and Son; “for he would be called 
the son of both if both had generated him, which is abhorrent to the 
comprchension of all rational persons. And so he is not generated from 
both, but proceeds from both and is the Spirit of both.” By these words, 
it is shown why the Holy Spirit, although he is from the Father, yet is not 
called bcgotten or son. 


Chapter 2 (42) 


SINCE THE SPIRIT IS NOT CALLED BEGOTTEN, WHY IS THE SON SAID TO 
PROCEED. Since the Holy Spirit is not called begotten, but only proceeding, 
it is usual 10 ask why the Son is not only called begotten, but also proceed- 
ing, as he himself says in the Gospel of John: / have proceeded or come out 
from God, and have come into the world.’ And so it is not the Holy Spirit 
alonc who proceeds from the Father, but also the Son.—To which we say 
that, although both proceed from the Father, they do so in dissimilar ways. 
As Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 5: “The Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father not as one who is born, but as one who is given," or as a 
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gift; but the Son proceeded by being born and came out as one begotten, 
"aud by this it becomes as clear as possible why the Holy Spirit is not also 
son, even though he also comes from the Father. And so he is not called son 
because neither was he born, like the Only-begotten, nor was he made, so 
that he might by God's grace be born to adoption’ like ourselves.” 


Chapter 3 (43) 


1. THAT WE ARE NOT ABLE TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN THE GENERATION OF 
THE SON AND THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY Spirit. But while we are in 
this life, we arc not able to distinguish between the generation of the Son 
and the procession of the Holy Spirit. 

2. THE QUESTION OF MAXIMINUS. Hence Augustine, responding to Maxi- 
minus’ reiteration of the above question, namely why the Holy Spirit is not 
called son, since he is of the Father’s substance, said: “You ask me why, 
if the Son is of the Father’s substance, and the Holy Spirit is also of the 
Father's substance, the one is a son and the other is not a son.” - 


3. AUGUSTINE'S RESPONSE.—THAT THE FATHER IS THE AUTHOR OF THE 
PROCESSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. “l give you a reply, whether or not you 
can grasp it. The Son is from the Father, as is the Holy Spirit also, but the 
former is begotten and the latter proceeds. That is why the former is Son of 
the Father, from whom he is begotten, but the Spirit is of both because he 
proceeds from both. And thus, in speaking of the Spirit, the Son says, He 
proceeds from the Father,’ because the Father is the author of his proces- 
sion; the same Father generated the Son and, in begetting him, also granted 
to him that the Holy Spirit proceed also from him. Indeed, if the Holy Spirit 
did not also proceed from him, he would not say to the disciples: Receive 
the Holy Spirit and would not give him to them by the act of blowing his 
breath over them, so signifying plainly by the blowing the procession from 
himself of the one whom he was hiddenly conferring on them by his breath. 
And if the Spirit were born not only from the Father, nor only from the Son, 
but from both, he would undoubtedly be called son of both. It follows that, 
since he is not at all son of both, it was not fitting that hc be born from 
both; and so he is the Spirit of both because he proceeds from both.” 

4. HERE HE SAYS THAT HE IS UNABLE TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN THESE 
TWO THINGS. “As to the difference between being born and proceeding, 
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who can explain it with regard to that most excellent nature? Not all that 
proceeds is born, although all that is born proceeds; in the same way, not 
every two-footed creature is a man, although every man is a two-footed 
creature. This much i do know. But 1 do not know how, and am neither 
able, nor sufficient, to distinguish between that generation and this pro- 
cession. This is the case because both of them are ineffable, as the Prophet 
says speaking of the Son: Who shall recount his gene! ation? in thc same 
way, it is most truly said of ihe Holy Spirit, Who shall recount his pro- 
cession? Let it therefore suffice for us that the Son is not from himself, but 
from him of whom he is born. The Holy Spirit is not from himself, but from 
hun from whom he procceds, and, as wc have already shown, he proceeds 
from both."* 


5. On the topic of the Holy Spirit, we have already sufficiently engaged 
in disputation above’ regarding how he is from God, but is not a son, 
because we read that he is from God by procession, and not by birth. 


Chapter 4 (44) 


1. WHETHER THE HOLY SPIRIT iS TO BE CALLED UNBEGOTTEN. It must now 
be considered, since the Holy Spirit is not begotten, whether he ought to be 
called unbegotten. 

2. As to this, we say that the Holy Spirit is not to be called cither be- 
gotten or unbegotten. Hence Augustine, To Orosius, says: ^A sure faith 
declares the Holy Spirit to be neither begotten, nor unbegotten. 1f we call 
him "unbegotten, we will scem to affirm [that there are] two fathers; but 
if ‘begotten,’ we are guilty of believing in two sons." —Fot as the Son 
alonc is called begotten, so the Father alone is called unbegotten, because 
he is not from anyone else. Hence, Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 
15: "The Father alone is not from anyone else, and so he alone is called 
unbegotten, not in the Scriptures, but in the usage of those who discuss 
such things and try to express themselves as best they can on such a great 
subject. The Son is born of thc Father, and the Holy Spirit proceeds prin- 
cipally from the Father and from both in common. And so, although we 
do not call the Holy Spirit begotten, yet we do not dare to call him un- 
begotten, icst by such words someone believe that there are two fathers in 
that Trinity, or two who are not from anyone celse.” See how by these 
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words he manifestly shows that the Holy Spirit is to be called neither be- 
gotten nor unbegotten. 


3. BUT JEROME CALLS THE HOLY SPIRIT UNBEGOTTEN, WHICH AP- 
PEARS TO BE CONTRARY TO THE AFOREGOING. And yet Jerome, in the 
Rules of Definitions against the Heretics, calls the Holy Spirit unbegotten 
in these words: "The Holy Spirit is not the Father, but he is unbegotten and 
uncreated. He is not the Father because he is of the Father and in the Father. 
From the Father, he has procession, but not birth. But he is not the Son, 
because he is not begotten.” And so by these words the Holy Spirit is 
said to be unbegotten, which appears to be contrary to the above words of 
Augustine, 


4. DETERMINATION: HE SAYS THAT THEY USE [THESE TERMS] IN DIFFER- 
ENT SENSES. But in order to resolve this apparent contradiction, we say that 
Jerome took the term unbegotten in one sense, and Augustine in another. 
For Augustine understands ‘unbegotten’ in the sense of him or that which 
is not from another; in this sense, it is said only of the Father. But Jerome 
understands ‘unbegotten’ to mean one who is not begotten, and in this 
sense it can be said of the Holy Spirit, since the Holy Spirit is not begotten. 

5. FROM JEROME’S OWN WORDS, HE SHOWS IN WHAT SENSE JEROME 
CALLED THE HOLY SPIRIT UNBEGOTTEN. That Jerome himself understood 
the term in this sense is shown in his own words, which he uses in the 
same treatise, drawing the following distinction: “All which exists is either 
unbegotten, or begotten, or made."? THIS DISTINCTION IS TO BE DILIGENTLY 
NOTEN,—“And so there is what is neither born, nor made; and there is 
what is born and not made. And there is what is neither born, nor made; 
and there is what is made and not born. And there is what is made and 
born and re-born; and there is what is made and born, but not rc-born. 
Now let us show a case of each of the above. What is neither born nor 
made is the Father, for he is not from anyone else. What is born and not 
made is the Son, who was begotten of the Father, not made. And again 
what is neither born nor made is the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from the 
Father. As for what is made and not born, this is heaven and all other 
insensible things. What is made and born and re-born is man. And as for 
what is made and born, but not re-born, these are the animals.'?— See how 
by these words Jerome shows that he takes ‘unbegotten’ to mean ‘one who 
is not begotten.’ For otherwise the above distinction would not be truc, 
when it states ‘all which exists either is unbegotten, or begotten, or made.’ 
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And in the development of this distinction, he everywhere uses ‘not born’ 
in the place of "unbegotten." 


DISTINCTION XIV 


Chapter ! (45) 


|. THAT THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IS A DOUBLE ONE. Morcover, 
it is to be diligently noted that the procession of the Holy Spirit is a double 
onc: namely an eternal onc, which is ineffable and by which he procceds 
cternally from the Father and the Son; and a temporal onc, by which he 
proceeds from the Father and the Son to sanctify the creature. And just as 
from eternity he proceeds jointly and simultancously from the Father and 
the Son, so also in time he proceeds jointly and simultaneously from both 
to the creature; he does not proceed separately from the Father to the Son 
and then from the Son to the creature. Hence Augustine, in Oz the Trinity, 
book 15, says: “The Holy Spirit docs not proceed from the Father to the 
Son and then from the Son to sanctify the creature; he proceeds simulta- 
ncously from both, although it was the Father who gave to the Son that the 
Spirit procecd also from him as from the Father.”! 

2. SPECIFIC TREATMENT OF THE PROCESSION IN TIME. As to the procession 
in time, in his homily on the first Sunday after the Ascension, Bede speaks 
in these terms: "When the grace of the Spirit is given to men, undoubtedly 
the Spirit ts sent from the Father, and he is also sent from the Son; as he 
proceeds from the Father, he also proceeds from the Son, because his 
sending and procession are the same." By these words, he plainly shows 
that the. granting of the grace of the Holy Spirit is called procession or 
sending of the same. But as a granting or giving can only occur in time, it 
follows that this procession or sending is a temporal one.—I1 is at this 
temporal procession of the Spirit that Augustine hints in On the Trinity, 
book 15, when he says that the Holy Spirit proceeded from Christ when the 
latter, after his resurrection, breathed over the disciples: “When Christ had 
risen from the dead and appeared to the disciples, he breathed over them 
and said: Receive the Holy Spirit,’ in order to show that the Spirit procceds 
also from him. And the Spirit is that power which went out from him and 
healed all,’ as we read in the Gospel.” And in order to show that this 
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procession of the Holy Spirit is nothing else than a granting or giving of the 
same Spirit, he adds: “After his resurrection, the Lord Jesus twice gave 
them the Holy Spirit: once on carth, for the love of neighbour; and again 
from heaven, for the love of God”; “because it is by that Gift that the Jove 
by which we love God and neighbour is poured into our hearts. *" 


Chapter 2 (46) 


1. SOME SAY THAT IT IS NOT THE HOLY SPIRIT WHO IS GIVEN, BUT HIS GIFTS. 
But there are some who say that it is not God the Holy Spirit himself who 
is given, but his gifts, which are not [the same as] the Spirit himself. 
According to them, the Holy Spirit is said to be given when his grace, 
which is not the Spirit himself, is given to a man. And thcy say that this is 
what Bede meant in the text above,' where he says that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds when his grace is given to men, although it is not he himself who 
is given, but his grace. 

2. THAT THE SAME HOLY SPIRIT WHO IS GOD IS GIVEN AND SENT. But 
Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 15, plainly shows that the very Holy 
Spirit who is God and the third person of the Trinity is given. He says: 
“We must not doubt that the same Holy Spirit was given when Jesus 
breathed, of whom he immediately says: Go, baptize all nations in the name 
of Father and Son and Holv Spirit? Hc is also the same who was sent from 
heaven on the day of Pentecost.) How then is he not God, who sends the 
Holy Spirit? On the contrary, how grcat a God is he who gives God?" Sec, 
he says plainly here that the Holy Spirit himself, namely God, is given to 
inen by Father and Son. 

3. Ambrose, in On the Holv Spirit, book 1, shows plainly that the very 
Holy Spirit who is God and the third person ofthe Trinity is given to us and 
infuscd and flows into our minds. He says: “Although there arc said to be 
many spirits, because we read Who makes his angels spirits, yet there is 
only one Spirit of God. Therefore, both Apostles and Prophets received 
that one and the same Spirit; as even the Vessel of election says, we have 
drunk the one Spirit him who, as it were, cannot be divided, but is in- 
fused into souls and flows into the senses in order to quench the burning 
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of the world’s thirst. And this Holy Spirit is not of the substance of bodily 
creatures, nor of the substance of invisible ones." By these words, he 
plainly asserts that the Holy Spirit himself, which is not a creature, is 
infused in our minds. 

4. Also in the same place: “Every creature 1s changeable, but the Holy 
Spirit is not capable of change." "Why would 1 hesitate to say that the 
Holy Spirit is also given, since it is written: The /ove of God is poured forth 
into our hearts by the Holy Spirit, who is given to us??? “And although 
he is inaccessible by nature,'' yet, because of his goodness, he can be re- 
ceived by us, filling all things with his power, and yct only shared in by the 
just, simple in substance, rich in virtues, present to cach, sharing himself 
out to each, and whole everywhere." ^ "This uncircumscribed and infinite 
Holy Spirit infused the senses of cach of the disciples separately, and 
nothing can deceive him. Angels were sent to a few, but the Holy Spirit was 
poured out upon the nations. Who then would doubt that what is simulta- 
neously poured upon many, and is not seen, must be divine?" “ft is the 
one Iloly Spirit who was given to all the Apostles, even though they were 
not together." And here Ambrose says plainly that the Holy Spirit, who 
is a simple substance, since he is one, is given to many. 

5. This same point, namely, that the Holy Spirit, who is equal to the Son, 
is given to men, may also be construed from another authoritative text. For 
Augustine, in On the Words of the Apostle, says: "The love of God is 
poured into our hearts by the Holy Spirit who is given to us.'^ By whom is 
he given? By him who gave gifts to men.'* What gifts? The Holy Spirit, 
who gives such a gift as he is himself. Great is his mercy: he gives a gift 
equal to himself, because his gift is the Holy Spirit" 

6, By these and many other authorities, it is plainly shown that the Holy 
Spirit, who is cqual to Father and Son, is given to us. But he is not less than 
the Father and Son on that account; hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, 
book 4, says: "And the Holy Spirit is not to be thought less, because the 
Father and the Son sent him." "^ 
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Chapter 3 (47) 


1. WHETHER HOLY MEN WHO ARE PRELATES IN THE CHURCH GIVE OR CAN 
GIVE THE HOLY SPIRIT, Here it is asked whether even holy men give or can 
give the Holy Spirit to others. l 


2. FIRST, HE SHOWS HERE THAT THE SPIRIT IS NOT GIVEN [BY THEM]. If 
they give him to others, since his giving has earlier been called procession, 
then it seems that the Holy Spirit proceeds from, or is sent by, them. But the 
Creator docs not proceed from, or is not sent by, a creature; it must follow 
that they do not and cannot give the Holy Spirit—ilence Augustine, in 
On the Trinity, book 15: “None of the disciples of Christ gave the Holy 
Spirit. They prayed that the Spirit would come upon those over whom they 
lay their hands,' but they did not themselves give him. The Church even 
now preserves this custom in its prelates. Finally, even Simon Magus, 
offering his money to the Apostles, docs not say: Give me this power, that 
l may give the Holy Spirit, but he says: that on whomever I will impose my 
hands, he will receive the Holy Spirit? And Scripture did not say earlier: 
And Simon, sceing that the Apostles gave the Holy Spirit; instead, it said: 
And Simon, seeing that the Holy Spirit is given by the imposition of the 
hands of the Apostles.“ And so, by these words, Augustine shows that 
neither the Apostles, nor the other prelates of the Church, gave or give the 
Holy Spirit. 

3. HERE HE TEACHES THAT THEY CANNOT GIVE THE HOLY Spirit. What 
is morc, in the same book, he also teaches that they cannot give [the Holy 
Spirit], adding: "Concerning Christ, it is written that he received from the 
Father the promise of the Holy Spirit and poured forth [the same Spirit]? 
in this, each of his natures is revealed, namely human and divine: he 
reccived as man and poured forth as God. As for us, we are able in some 
small manner to receive this gift, but cannot in any way pour it forth over 
others; in order for this to be done, we invoke over them God, by whom it 
is done.” By these words, he says expressly that we cannot pour forth over, 
or give to, others the Holy Spirit. 

4. AN APPARENT CONTRADICTION, But what the Apostle says to the Gala- 
tians concerning himself: Who gave you the Spirit, and works powerful 
things in your midst,’ seems to contradict this. Here he clearly says that he 
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had given the Spiri. —DETERMINATION. But it is to be understood that the 
Apostle did not say this because he had the power and authority to give the 
Spirit, but because he had the ministry through which the Holy Spirit was 
given by God. For as Augustine says in his commentary on the same text, 
"the faith had been prcached to them by the Apostle, and in this preaching 
they felt thc coming and presence of the Holy Spirit. Similarly, at that time, 
in the newness of the invitation to faith, the presence of the Holy Spirit also 
was manifested by sensible miracles, as we read in the Acts of the Apos- 
tes. "** Here, he plainly shows how the Apostle had given the Holy Spirit 
to them: not at all by sending the Spirit over them, but by preaching to them 
the faith of Christ. Upon their receiving that faith, the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in them was made manifest by some visible signs. It follows that 
men, however holy they may be, cannot give the Holy Spirit. 


DISTINCTION XV 


Chapter | (48) 


1. WHETHER THE HOLY SPIRIT IS GIVEN BY HIMSELF. Here it must be con- 
sidered, since the Holy Spirit is given to men by Father and Son, which is 
for him to proceed or to be sent by both in time, whether he is also given by 
himsclf. If he is given by himsclf, then he proceeds or is sent from himself. 

2. To which we say that the Holy Spirit is both God and the gift or grant; 
and so he both gives and is given. He gives insofar as he is God, and he is 
given insofar as he is gift. But sincc the gift or conferral of thc Holy Spirit 
is an operation of God, and it is a joint and undivided operation of the three 
persons, it follows that the Holy Spirit is given not only by Father and Son, 
but also by his own self.—Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 15, 
says that the Holy Spirit gives himself. He states: “As the body of flesh is 
nothing else than flesh, so the gift of the Holy Spirit is nothing else than the 
Holy Spirit. Insofar, then, as he is given to those to whom he is given, he 
is the gift of God. But in himself he is God, even if he is given to no onc, 
because he was God, cocternal with Father and Son, before he was given 
to anyonc. And he is not less than the others because they give and he is 
givcn. For he is given as the gift of God in such a way that as God he gives 
even himself. For it cannot be said that it is not in his power, of whom it is 
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said: The Spirit blows where he wills? 
Holy Spirit gives himself. 

3. For if the Holy Spirit cannot give himself, and the Father and Son can 
give him, then Father and Son can do something which the Holy Spirit 
cannot do. Also, if Father and Son give the Holy Spirit, but he does not, 
then Father and Son do something which the Holy Spirit does not do; it 
follows that the Holy Spirit gives himself. But if he gives himself, then he 
both proceeds and is sent from himself. And this is entirely truc. Indeed, the 
temporal procession or sending of the Holy Spirit is the giving of himsclf 
and it is an operation of God. And so the Holy Spirit proceeds temporally 
from himself, and is sent from himself, because he is given by himself. 

4. [T IS NOT STRANGE IF THE HOLY SPIRIT IS SAID TO BE SENT OR PROCEED 
FROM HIMSELF, BECAUSE THE SON IS ALSO SAID TO BE SENT BY HIMSELF, 
But do not find it strange that the Holy Spirit is said to be sent or proceed 
from himself, since Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 2, says of the Son 
of God too that he was sent not only by the Father, but also by his own self 
and by the Holy Spirit. He says this while addressing the question of how 
the Son or the Holy Spirit were sent, since as God each is everywhere." 
—For indeed, of each of them, Augustine says, we read that he is sent. For 
of the Holy Spirit, we read: Whom the Father will send in my name; and 
also: If I go, I will send him to you? And the Son says of himself: / came 
out from the Father and came into the world. And the Apostle says: God 
sent his Son.’—In the Prophet, it is written, as if God were speaking: | fill 
heaven and earth! And so God is everywhere; it follows that the Son is 
everywhere, and the Holy Spirit is also everywhere. Thercfore the Son and 
the Holy Spirit were sent thither to that place where they already werc. 


See how he plainly says that the 


Chapter 2 (49) 


HOW THE SENDING OF EACH IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD. Augustinc, in the same 
place, says: "And so we must investigate how the sending of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit is to be understood. For of the Father alone do we never 
read that he was sent,” but only the Son and the Holy Spirit. —And first let 
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us Sec how the Son is sent: "The Apostle says: God sent his Son, made of 
a woman, where he sufficiently shows that the Son was sent by the very 
fact of being made of a woman. Thus, hc could not be sent by the Father 
without the Holy Spirit because the Father is understood to have sent him 
when he made him of a woman; he certainly did not do this without the 
Holy Spirit," See how here he says that the Son was sent by Father and 
Holy Spirit. 


Chapter 3 (50) 


BY AUTHORITATIVE TEXTS, HE CONFIRMS THAT TILE SON WAS SENT BY THE 
HoLYv SPIRIT. And the fact that the Son was sent by the Holy Spirit is 
confirmed by authoritative texts, as Augustine says in the same place. 
Christ himself says through Isaias: Now the Lord and his Spirit sent me? 
Concerning this, Ambrose, in On the Holy Spirit, book 2, says as follows: 
“Who is it who says: The Lord and his Spirit sent me, except hc who comes 
from the Father in order to save sinners,” that ts, Christ? "So both Father 
and Spirit sent the Son.”’—The same [Ambrose], in the same place: “He 
was given by the Father, as [saias says: A child is born to us and a son is 
given to us.” He is given to us, 1 make bold to say, also by the Spirit, 
because he has been sent also by the Spirit." “For the Son of God says: The 
Spirit of the Lard is upon me because he has anointed me; he has sent me 
to preach the Gospel to the poor, to proclaim liberty to captives, etc.^ And 
after reading [this passage] from the book of Isaias, he says in the Gospel: 
Today, this Scripture has been completed in vour hearing, so as to signify 
that it had been spoken of himsclf."* “And rightly did he say upon me 
because, as the son of man, he was both anointed and sent to preach the 
Gospc!";? “for according to his divinity, the Spirit is not upon Christ, but 
in Christ.”' See how, by these words, Ambrose shows that the Son is sent 
and given to us not by the Father alonc, but also by the Holy Spirit. 
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Chapter 4 (51) 


1. THAT THE SON IS GIVEN ALSO BY HIMSELF.—AMBROSE. Then he shows 
that the Son is given also by himself, speaking in the following terms in the 
same book: "Although the Prophet did not define by whom the Son was 
given, he is shown to have been given by grace of the Trinity, so that the 
Son himself also gave [himself].”' Note that he says here that the Son gave 
himself because the Trinity gave him. If the Son was given by himself, then 
he was sent from himself and proceeded from himself, and this is entirely 
true, and must be granted, because his sending is a divine operation. 

2. THAT THE SON IS SENT BY HIMSELF. Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 
2, affirms that the Son is sent by himself, saying: “Perhaps someone may 
compcl us to say that the Son was sent also by himself, because Mary’s 
conceiving and giving birth is the work of the Trinity. But, that someone 
says, how did the Father send him, if he sent himself? i respond by asking 
this person to tel] me how the Father sanctified him, if he sanctified him- 
self? For the Lord states both, saying: When the Father sanctified and sent 
me into this world; and elsewhere: For their sake, I sanctify myself? L also 
ask how the Father delivered him up, if he delivered up himself? For we 
read both.’ If that person is thoroughly wise, I believe that he will answer: 
because the will of Father and Son is one and their operation is inseparable. 
Let him also understand that the incarnation and birth from the Virgin, in 
which the Son is understood to be sent, occurred inseparably by one and the 
same operation of Father and Son, and without the exclusion of the Holy 
Spirit. And so the Son himsclf has been sent from Father and Son because 
it was the work of the Father and his Word that he should be sent, that is, 
that he should appear to men in the flesh. For he was not sent by changing 
place, because he was in the world And so the Father, who is invisible, 
together with the Son, who is invisible with him, is said to have sent the 
Son by making him visible. If the Son were made visible in such a way that 
he had ceased to be invisible with the Father, that is, if the invisible 
substance of the Word had changed and had become transformed when it 
passcd into the visible creature, the Son would be understood to have been 
sent by the Father in such a way that he was only sent, without being found 
at the same time to be sending with the Father. But since the form of a slave 
was taken in such a way that the form of God? remained unchanged, it is 
manifest that the Father and Son, without appearing, produced that which 
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was to appear in the Son, that is, it is from the invisible Father with the 
invisible Son that the same Son is sent in visible form." 

3. SUMMARY OF WHAT MAY RE CONCLUDED FROM THE ABOVE, From the 
above, it is plainly shown that the Son was sent from the Father, the Holy 
Spirit, and his own self, and what his sending is, namely the incarnation, 
that is, that he was made man, by which he appeared in visible form. This 
is the joint work of Father and Son and Holy Spirit. 


Chapter 5 (52) 


QUESTION AS TO WHY HE SAYS: Í DID NOT COME FROM MYSELF, But an ob- 
jection is made to this: If the Son is sent from himself, why then docs he 
say: I did not come from myself?' —SOLUTION. Augustine responds to this, 
in On rhe Trinity, book 2, saying that this was said "according to the form 
ofa slave, according to which he did not work that he should be sent,'? that 
is, hc did not work the incarnation [according to this form], but according 
to the form of God. 


Chapter 6 (53) 


WHETHER THE SON IS SENT ONLY ONCE OR OFTEN. Here it is asked 
whether the Son was sent only once, or is he sent often. For if the sending 
of the Son himself is the incarnation alone, since he only became flesh 
once, then he scems to have been sent only once. But if he is sent often, 
then there is a sending of the Son which is other than the incarnation. But 
what is i1? [s his cternal birth to be called his sending, or arc we also to 
seek some other sending? 


Chapter 7 (54) 


THAT THE SON IS SAID TO BE SENT IN TWO WAYS. With regard to this, we say 
that the Son is said to be sent in two ways, apart from that cternal birth 
which is ineffable, according to which also he may be said to be sent, as it 
scems to some; but according to that, he is better and morc truly called 
begotien. Apart from that, he is said to be sent in two ways, namely either 
when he took on flesh and appeared visibly in the world, or when he so 
passes into holy souls! as to be perceived and known by them.—Augustine 
plainly distinguishes these two kinds of sending in On the Trinity, book 4, 
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saying: “It is not by virtue of being born of the Father that the Son is said 
to be sent, but cither because he, Word made flesh, appeared to this world, 
and so he says: / came out from the Father and came into the world; or 
because in time he is perceived by one's mind, as it was said of Wisdom: 
Send her from your holy heavens and from the seat of your greatness, so 
that she may be with me and labour with me, that is, may teach me to 
work. And he is sent to cach when he is known and perceived by each, 
insofar as he can be known and perceived according to the capacity of a 
rational soul which is cither progressing toward God, or is already perfect 
in God."* 


Chapter 8 (55) 


l. THAT IN ONE WAY HE IS SENT ONCE, AND IN ANOTHER WAY OFTEN; AND 
IN ONE WAY IN ORDER TO BE MAN, AND IN ANOTHER WAY IN ORDER TO BE 
WITH MAN. Note that two ways of the Son’s being sent have been distin- 
guished. According to onc, the Son of God is sent only once; according to 
the other, he has been sent often and is sent every day. For, according to 
onc, he was sent to become man, which was done only once; but according 
to the other, he is sent in order to be with man, and in this way hc is sent 
every day to the saints, and was sent even before the incarnation to all the 
saints who were beforc, and also to the angels.—Hence Augustine, in On 
the Trinity, book 4, speaking of the Son, that is, of thc Wisdom of the 
Father, says: "Wisdom is sent in one way in order to be with man, but she 
was sent in another way in order to be man. For she passes into holy souls 
and makes them friends of God and prophets, as she also fills the holy 
angels. But when the fulIness of time had come," she was sent neither to fill 
the angels, nor to be an angel, nor to be with men or in men, as she had 
been before in the Fathers and the Prophets, but so that the Word itseif 
should become flesh, that is, a man.'? 

2. THAT, ACCORDING TO ONE WAY, HE IS SAID TO BE SENT INTO THE 
WORLD, BUT NOT ACCORDING TO THE OTHER. Moreover, it is to bc noted 
that, as the Son is sent in two ways, he is said to be sent into the world 
according to onc way, but not according to the other, He is said to be sent 
into the world by the first, in which he became visible to the world. Hence 
Augustine, in the same book, says: “When he is perceived in time by one's 
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mind, he is said to be sent, but not into this world. For he does not appear 
sensibly, that is, he is not present to the bodily senses. Indeed, when we 
grasp something cternal by our mind, we too are not in this world; and the 
spirits of all the just, even when they are still living in the flesh, are not in 
this world insofar as they taste divine things." From the above, it is mani- 
fest that, apart from his inctfable birth, the Son is sent in two ways, namely 
when he appeared visibly, or when he is perceived invisibly by the mind. 


Chapter 9 (56) 


WHY THE FATHER IS NOT SAID TO BE SENT LIKE THE SON, WHEN HE IS 
KNOWN BY SOMEONE. Here it is asked why the Father is not said to be sent 
like the Son, when he is known by someone in time.—To which we say that 
in him is the authority of the beginning, so that he, from whom are the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, has none from whom he may be. As Augustine says in 
the same book; “For the Father is the beginning of the whole divinity or, if 
itis better said, of the whole deity," because he is the beginning of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. For as Augustine says in the same book, “even if God 
the Father had wished to appear visibly through some subject creature, it 
would still be most absurd for him to be said to be sent from the Son, whom 
he begot, or from the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from him.” It is fitting that 
thc one who appeared in the flesh is said to be sent, and that he who did not 
appear in 1t is said to have sent. 


Chapter 10 (57) 


SOME HAVE HELD THAT THE SON AND THE HOLY SPIRIT ARE LESS THAN THE 
FATHER BECAUSE THEY ARE SAID TO BE SENT. Therefore some heretics have 
held that, since the Father, unlike the Son and the Holy Spirit, is not sent, 
the Father is greater and the Son and the Holy Spirit lesser, and the Father, 
as the greater, sent cach of them as the lesser.—Augustine reproves this in 
On the Trinity, book 4, saying against them: “But the Son is not to be 
thought less because he is sent by the Father; and neither is the Holy Spirit 
less because both Father and Son sent him, These terms are understood to 
occur in the Scriptures either on account of the visible creature, or rather 
for the commendation of [the Father's rolce as the beginning], and not for 
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any inequality or disparity or unlikeness of substancc."' And so the Father 
is not said to have sent the Son and the Holy Spirit because he is greater 
and they arc lesser, but especially for the commendation of the authority of 
[the Father's role as] the beginning, and because he did not, as they did, 
appear in a visible creature, Sec how it has been shown what the sending 
of the Son is and in what ways he is sent. 


DISTINCTION XVI 


Chapter 1 (58) 


l. ON THE SENDING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, WHICH OCCURS IN TWO WAYS, 
VISIBLY AND INVISIBLY. Now, concerning the Holy Spirit, apart from that 
incffable and eternal procession by which he proceeds from Father and 
Son and not from himself, we must consider what is his procession in time, 
which is called sending or giving.—To which we say that, as the Son is said 
to be sent in two ways—the one by which he appeared visibly, and the other 
by which he is invisibly perceived in chaste minds—so also the Holy Spirit 
is said to proceed or to be sent or given from Father and Son and his own 
self in two ways: visibly in the one, invisibly in the other. For he was given 
by the sign of a visible creature, as on the day of Pentecost and at other 
times; and he is given invisibly every day by entering the minds of 
the faithful. 

2. FIRST, OF THAT MODE OF SENDING WHICH OCCURS VISIBLY. And first 
let us deal with that mode of sending which occurs in visible form.— Con- 
cerning this, Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 2, speaks in this manner: 
“It is easy for us to understand why it is also said of the Holy Spirit that he 
is sent. For in time some form of creature was made through which the 
Holy Spirit might be shown visibly. So it was when he descended on the 
Lord himself in the bodily form of a dove,' and also when on the day of 
Pentecost a sudden sound came from heaven as of a rushing wind, and 
cloven tongues as of fire appeared to the Apostles and came to rest on each 
of them." This operation made visible, and offered to the gaze of mortal 
people, is called the sending of the Holy Spirit, not that his very substance 
appeared in which he is invisible and unchangeable like the Father and the 
Son, but that the hearts of men, moved by these outward appearances, 
might be converted by the temporal manifestation of him who comes to 
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them to the hidden eternity of the ever present [Spirit]. Sec how, by these 
words, Augustine makes manifest that manner of sending which is shown 
visibly, even though the Spirit himself is not seen in his truc nature. He was 
not in those creatures more than in other ones, but for another purpose. For 
he was in those creatures so that, through their coming to men, he might be 
shown to be in those very men to whom those creatures came. For the Holy 
Spirit did not then come to, or descend upon, men by a temporal movement, 
but the spiritual and invisible infusion of the Holy Spirit was signified 
through the temporal movement of a creature. To speak more plainly, by 
that manner of sending the Holy Spirit in a bodily form, the spiritual and 
interior sending or giving of the Holy Spirit is indicated, and this we must 
now discuss. 

3, SINCE THE SON IS LESS THAN FHE FATHER ACCORDING TO THE CREATED 
FORM IN WHICH HE APPEARED, WHY IT IS NOT THE SAME WITH THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. But first it must be asked, since the Son is said to be less than the 
Father according to his sending, by which he appeared in a created form, 
why is the Holy Spirit not said in like manner to be less than the Father, 
since he too appeared in a created form. 

4. PROOF CONCERNING THE SON. Concerning the Son, Augustine, in On 
the Trinitv, book 4, plainly shows that he is less than the Father according 
to the form in which he appeared when he was sent. He says: "God sent his 
Son, made of a woman, made under the Law,’ made, and therefore little, 
and sent because he was made. Let us then profess that he who is made is 
lesser, and insofar lesser as he was made, and insofar made as he was 
sent," Behold, you have that the Son, insofar as he is sent, that is, made, 
is less than the Father. 

5. WHY IT IS NOT SO WITH THE HOLY SPiRTT. Why then is the Holy Spirit 
not calicd less than the Father, since he also took on a creature in which he 
appeared? Because the Spirit took on the creature in which he appeared in 
one way, the Son in another; the Son took it by union, but not so the Spirit. 
For the Son took on human form so as to become a man; but the Holy Spirit 
did not take on the form of a dove so as to become a dove.—Concerning 
this, Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 2, speaks in the following terms: 
"And so it is nowhere written that God the Father is greater than the Holy 
Spirit, or the Holy Spirit fess than the Father, because the creature in which 
the Holy Spirit appeared was not taken in the same way as the son of man 
was taken; in the latter form the person of God’s very Word was presented, 
not so that he might have the Word of God, like other holy wise men, but 
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that he was the very Word. For it is one thing for the Word to be in the 
flesh, and another for the Word to be flesh; that is, it is one thing for the 
Word to be in man, and another for the Word to be a man. For flesh is used 
for man where it is said: The Word was made flesh.* And so the creature in 
which the Holy Spirit appeared was not taken in the same way as that flesh 
and human form was taken from the Virgin Mary. The Spirit did not beatify 
the dove or that wind or that fire, nor join them to himself in unity of 
person for all eternity.”’—From the above, it is plainly shown in what sense 
the Son is called less than the Father, and why the Son is called less than 
the Father, and the Holy Spirit is not, 


Chapter 2 (59) 


1. THAT THE SON, ACCORDING TO HIS HAVING BECOME MAN, IS NOT ONLY 
LESS THAN THE FATHER, BUT ALSO THAN THE HOLY SPIRIT AND EVEN THAN 
HIS OWN SELF. But it is to be noted that the Son, according to his having 
become man, is not only called less than the Father, but also than the Holy 
Spirit and even than his own self. 

2. Augustinc, in On the Trinity, book 1, shows that the Son, according 
to the form of a slave, is called less than his own self. He says: “Men have 
erred by transferring what is said of Christ as man to his substance, which 
is eternal, as in that which the Lord himself says: The Father is greater 
than me.' But Truth says this because of the form of a slave, according to 
which the Son is less than his own self. For how could he not have become 
even less than himself, who emptied himself by taking the form of a slave?’ 
For he did not take the form of a slave in such a way that he lost the form 
of God, in which he was cqual to the Father. Therefore, in the form of God, 
the Only-begotten of the Father ís equal to the Father; in the form of a 
slave, he is even less than his own self. And so it is not unworthily that 
Scripture says both, namely that the Son is equal to the Father, and that the 
Father is greater than the Son: the former is understood by reason of the 
form of God, the latter by reason of the form of a slave.” 

3. Concerning this same matter, in On the Trinity, book 2, he says: “The 
Son of God is equal to the Father according to the form of God in which he 
is, and less than the Father according to the form of a slave which he took. 
In the latter, hc was found to be less not only than the Father, but also [less] 
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than the Holy Spirit and even than his own self."* As the same [Augustinc] 
says in thc book Against Maximinus: “Because of which, he was made less 
not only than the Father, but also than himself and the Holy Spirit, and even 
was made a little lower than the angels." As the same [Augustine] says, 
in On the Trinity, book 1: "And so the Son of God is equal to God the 
Father in nature, less in his state, that is, in the form of a slave which he 
took." — By these authorities, the Son is plainly shown to be less than the 
Father and himself and the Holy Spirit according to the form of a slave. 
4. HILARY [SAYS] OTHERWISE, NAMELY THAT THE FATHER IS GREATER, 
AND YET THE SON IS NOT LESS, Hilary appears to say that the Father is 
greater than the Son, and yet the Son is not less than the Father. For the 
Father is called greater by reason of authority because in him is the 
authority of begetting, according to which the Son says: The Father is 
greater than me; and the Apostle: He gave him the name which is above 
all names.” For in saying, The Father is greater than me, itis as if he said: 
fle gave me the name. Hilary, in On the Trinity, book 9, says: "If, then, the 
Father is greater by the authority of the giver, is the Son less by acknowl- 
edgement of the gift? The giver is greater, but the receiver to whom it has 
been given to be one [with the giver] is not less. For he says: / and the 
Father are one." |f it is not given to Jesus that he should be confessed to 
be in the glory of God the Father," he is less than the Father; but if it is 
given to him to be in the same glory in which the Father is, you have in the 
authority of the giver that he is greater, and in the confession of the one 
who is given that the two are onc. And so the Father is greater, and clearly 
greater than the one to whom hc grants that he may be all that he himself 
is; Lo whom he imparts by the mystery of birth to be the image of his own 
unbegottenness, and whom he begets from himself in his own form."" You 
have heard, O reader, what Hilary says concerning this; wherever you come 
across his words, note them with diligence and interpret them with piety. 
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DISTINCTION XVII 


Chapter 1 (60) 


1. ON THE SENDING Or THE HOLY SPIRIT BY WHICH HE iS SENT INVISIBLY. 
Let us now proceed to sct out the sending of the Holy Spirit, by which he 
is invisibly sent into the hearts of the faithful. For the same Holy Spirit, 
who is God and the third person in the Trinity, as has been shown above,! 
proceeds in time from the Father and the Son and his own self, that is, is 
sent and given to the faithful. But we must consider what the sending or 
giving is, or rather how it occurs. 


2. A CERTAIN PREMISE IS MADE WHICH IS NECESSARY TO THIS CONSIDER- 
ATION, NAMELY THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS THE LOVE BY WHICH WE LOVE 
GOD AND NEIGHBOUR. In order that this may be taught more intelligibly and 
perceived more fully, a certain premise must be made which is very nec- 
essary to this end. [t has been said above,’ and it has been shown by sacred 
authorities, that the Holy Spirit is the love of thc Father and the Son by 
which they love each other and us. It must be added to this that the very 
same Holy Spirit is the love or charity by which we love God and neigh- 
bour. When this charity is in us, so that it makes us love God and ncigh- 
bour, then the Holy Spirit is said to be sent or given to us; and whoever 
loves the very love by which he loves his neighbour, in that very thing loves 
God, because that very love is God,’ that is, the Holy Spirit. 

3. BY AUTHORITATIVE TEXTS, HE CONFIRMS THIS TO BE THE CASE, Lest 
in such a great matter we should appear to interject anything of our own, 
let us confirm by sacred authoritics what has been said above.— Concern- 
ing this, Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 8, says: “He who loves his 
neighbour must necessarily love that love itself above all else. For God is 
love;* it follows that he love God above all else." ^—Also, in the same 
place: “God is love, as the Apostle John says.* To what end, then, do we go 
and run to the heights of hcaven and the depths of the carth, seeking him 
who is with us, if we wish to be with him? Let no onc say: I do not know 
what to Jove. Let him love his brother, and love love itself. For he knows 
the love by which he loves more than [he knows] the brother whom he 
loves. And so he can already know God more than his brother; know him 
more becausc he is more present, more deeply within himself, more certain. 
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Embrace God who is love, and embrace God in love. Love is the very 
thing which conjoins all the good angels and all God's servants in the bond 
of holiness. For the more holy we are and the more emptied of the swelling 
of pride, the more we arc filled with love; and with what is he filled who is 
full of love, if not with God?" By these words, Augustine sufficiently 
shows that the very love by which we love God and neighbour is God. 

4. But in the same book, he states this even more plainly, by adding: 
"Let us attend to how much the Apostie John commends brotherly love: He 
who loves his brother remains in the light and there is no scandal in him" 
It is manifest that he has placed the perfection of justice in brotherly love, 
because one in whom there is no scandal is indeed perfect. And yet he 
seems to have remained silent regarding the love of God, which he would 
never have done if he had not wanted it to be understood that God is in that 
very brotheriy love. For 1n the same Epistle, a little later, he says this most 
plainly; Most beloved, let us love one another, because love is from God: 
and everyone who loves is born of God and knows God. He who does not 
love, does not know God, because God is love." This passage declares 
sufficiently plainly that this same brotherly love (for brotherly love is that 
by which we love one another) is declared by such great authority,” namely 
John’s, “to be not only from God, but also to be God. Therefore, when we 
love our brother from love, we love our brother from God; nor is it possible 
that we should not love that same love above all by which we love our 
brother, because God is love." Also: “Ile who does not love his brother 
is not in love; and he who is not in love is not in God, because God is 
love." ^? See how he has said most plainly that brotherly love is God. 


Chapter 2 (61) 


THAT BROTHERLY LOVE, ALTHOUGH IT IS GOD, IS NOT THE FATHER OR THE 
SON, BUT ONLY THE HOLY SPIRIT. But although brotherly love is God, it is 
not the Father or the Son, but only the Holy Spirit, who is properly [and 
specifically] called love or charity in the Trinity.—Hence Augustine, in On 
the Trinity, book 15: "if among God's gifts there is none greater than love, 
and if no gift of God is greater than the Holy Spirit, what follows more 
compellingly than that he himself is the love which is called both God and 
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of God?" “For John says: Love is from God; and a little later: God is love. 
Here he makes clear that he had called the same love God which he said to 
be from God." Therefore God from God is love." Also, in the same: “John, 
wishing to speak more plainly of this matter, said: By this do we know that 
we remain in him and he in us, that he has given us of his Spirit * Therefore 
the Holy Spirit, of whom he has given us, makes us remain in God and God 
in us; this is what love does; and so he is God who is love; and so he is thc 
one who is signified when we read: God is love." From this, it appears 
that thc Holy Spirit is charity. 


Chapter 3 (62) 


THAT WHEN WE SAY, GOD IS CHARITY, WE DO NOT MEAN THAT HE IS ITS 
CAUSE, AS IN THE PHRASE; YOU ARE MY PATIENCE AND MY HOPE. But lest 
someone perhaps may say that we say, God is charity, in order to express 
a cause, namely that charity is from God, and is not God himself, just as 
God is said to be our patience and our hope: not that he is these things, but 
that they are from him, Augustine comes to our aid, showing that the 
former, unlike the latter, is not said to express a cause. In On the Trinity, 
book 15, he speaks as follows: “We are not about to say that charity is 
called God not because charity itself is a substance worthy of the name of 
God, but because it is a gift of God, as it is said to God: You are my 
patience.' For the latter is not at all said in the sense that our patience is the 
substance of God, but because it comes to us from God; and so we read 
elsewhere: My patience is from him? The words themselves of the Scrip- 
tures easily reject this interpretation, for You are my patience is of the same 
kind as O Lord, my hope? and My God, my mercy,’ and many similar texts. 
It is not said, O Lord, my charity, or, You are my charity, or, God, my 
charity, but it is said: God is charity, in the same way in which it is said: 
God is spirit^ Whoever does not make this distinction, let him seek 
understanding from God and noi an explanation from us, for we are not 
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able to say anything more clearly. God then is charity. "^" From the above, 
he makes it clear that the Holy Spirit is the charity by which we love God 
and neighbour, and so it is easier for us to show how thc Holy Spirit is sent 
or given to us. 


Chapter 4 (63) 


l. How THE HOLY SPIRIT IS SENT OR GIVEN TO US. Accordingly, he is said 
to be sent or given when he is in us in such a manner as to make us love 
God and neighbour, by which we remain in God and God in us.—Hence 
Augustine, hinting at this mode of sending, in On the Trinity, book 15, 
says: "God the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from God, when given to man, 
inflames him to love God and neighbour, and he himself is love, For man 
has no other source for the love of God, except from God."! See how thc 
Holy Spirit is given or sent to us, insofar as he is called grant or gift. 

2. HEREIT IS [MORE PLAINLY] NOTED HOW THE HOLY SPIRIT IS GIVEN. In 
the same book, Augustine commends this gift and explains more plainly 
how it is given. Hc says: "As the Apostle says: The love of God is poured 
in our hearts through the Holy Spirit who has been given to us? There is 
nothing more excellent than this gift of God; it is this alone which dis- 
tinguishes the children of the kingdom from those of perdition. Other gifts 
are given as well by the Holy Spirit, but they profit nothing without charity. 
Therefore, unless the Holy Spirit is given to cach so as to make him a lover 
of God and neighbour, he is not moved from the left hand to the right.’ Nor 
is the Holy Spirit properly called a gift, except on account of love, and 
whoever does not have this, cven if he speak all tongues, and have 
prophecy and all knowledge and all faith, and have shared out all his 
wealth and given his body to be burned, it shall profit him nothing? What 
great good is this, then, without which even such goods cannot bring 
someone to cternal life! For it is this love or charity (for both are terms for 
the same thing) that lcads to the kingdom. Thereforc, the love which is from 
God and is God is properly the Holy Spirit, through whom God who is 
charity is poured in our hearts and through which charity the whole Trinity 
dwells in us. Therefore most rightly the Holy Spirit, aithough he is God, is 
also called the gift of God. And what are we properly to understand by this 
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gift, except that charity which icads to God and without which any other 
gift of God does not lead to God?"* 


3. HE PRESENTS A SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE AUTHORITY. Sce how here is 
made clear what was said above, namely that charity is the Holy Spirit and 
the most excellent gift, and how this gift, that is, thc Holy Spirit, is given 
to us, namely when he is so imparted to one, that is, exists in onc, in such 
a way that he makes onc a lover of God and neighbour. When he docs this, 
then he is said to be given or sent to someone, and the latter is then properly 
said to have the Holy Spirit. 


Chapter 5 (64) 


i. WHETHER IT IS TO BE GRANTED THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT MAY BE IN- 
CREASED IN A PERSON AND BE HAD OR GIVEN TO A GREATER OR LESSER 
DEGREE. If the Holy Spirit is charity, and since charity may increasc and 
diminish in a person and be had to a greater or lesser extent at different 
times, here it is asked whether it is to be granted that the Holy Spirit may 
increase or diminish in a person, and bc had to a greater or lesser degree. 
For if he increases in a person and is given or had to a greater or lesser 
degree, then he appears to be changeable. But God is entirely unchange- 
able. It scems, then, that either the Holy Spirit is not charity, or charity does 
not increase or diminish in a person. 

2. WHETHER THE HOLY SPIRIT IS GIVEN TO ONE WHO ALREADY HAS [HIM] 
AND TO ONE WHO DOES NOT. Also, charity is given both to one who does not 
have it so that he may have it, and to one who does have it so that he may 
have it more fully.' [f the Holy Spirit is charity, then he is given both to one 
who docs not have him, and to one who already has him so that he may 
have him more fully. But how is he given to onc who does not have him 
since, as God, he is already fully everywhere and in all creatures? And how 
is he given or had more fully without change on his part? 

3. RESPONSE TO THE FIRST QUESTION. To these, we respond by saying 
that the Holy Spirit or charity is entirely unchangeable, nor is he increased 
or decreased in himself, nor does he receive more or less in himself, but he 
is incrcased or diminished in a person, or better, for a person, and is given 
or had to a greater or lesser extent, just as God is said to be magnified and 
exalted in us who yet in himself is neither magnified nor exalted. Hence the 
Prophet: 4 man will come to the depth of his heart, and God shall be ex- 
alted." An authority on this text says: “God becomes greater not in himself, 
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but in the heart of man," And so the Holy Spirit is given to man, and, once 
given, is given more fully, that is, is increased, and is had to a greater or 
lesser degree, and yet remains unchangeable. 

4. RESPONSE TO THE SECOND [QUESTION]. And although he is fully 
everywhere and in every creature, yet there are many who do not have 
him. For not al! in whom he is have the Holy Spirit, otherwise even ir- 
rational creatures would have the Holy Spirit, which the picty of faith 
docs not admit. 

5. HE CONFIRMS BOTH RESPONSES BY AUTHORITY. In order that what we 
havc said should be made more certain, we confirm it by authority. Au- 
gustine, in his [treatise] On John [14.15-17], shows that the Holy Spirit is 
received to a grcater or lesser degree, and is increased in a person, and is 
given to one who docs not have him, and is increased in one who already 
has him. He says: "It is clear that without the Holy Spirit we cannot love 
Christ and keep his commandments; and the less we receive him, the less 
are we able to do these things; and the more amply we receive him, the 
more amply can we do them. Accordingly, the promise is not empty, not 
only for one who docs not have him, but also for one who does: to one who 
does not have him, that he may have him; to one who already has him, that 
he may have him more fully. For if he were not possessed less amply by onc 
and more amply by another, the holy Eliseus would not have said to thc 
holy Elias: Ler the Spirit who is in you be in me in a double measure." 

6. In the book of Kings, as follows: Elias said to Eliseus: Ask what you 
will and I will do it for you before | am taken away from you. And Eliseus 
said: 1 beseech you that your spirit be double in me. Which is there cx- 
pounded as follows: "Ehas was excellently powerful in prophetic spirit and 
the working of miracles: Eliseus, then, asked to be granted to himself the 
two-fold grace which he knew to be present in his teacher. And so it is 
evident that the disciple was not asking to be greater than his master." 

7. "But to Christ, who is the Son of God, the Spirit was not given by 
measure.’ And it is not without the grace of the Holy Spirit that rhe man 
Christ is the mediator of God and men.” For the fact that the only-begotten 
Son is equal to the Father is not [a matter] of gracc, but of nature; the fact 
that the human person was assumed in the unity of the person of the Only- 
begotten is [a matter] of grace, not of nature. But to others, he is given by 
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measure, and what is given is increased, until the proper measure is filled 
in cach according to the manner of that person's own perfection." 

8. Sec how you have it explicitly here that the Holy Spirit is given or 
reccived to a greater or lesser degree, and that what is given to a person is 
increased, and that he is given both to those who already have him and to 
those who do not because the Holy Spirit is love, which is given to one who 
does not have it and is increased and progresses in one who already has it. 
But to speak more truly and properly, it is man who progresses in love, and 
sometimes regresses; and then love itself is said to progress or regress, even 
though it neither progresses nor regresses in itself, because it is God. 
Hence Augustine, in homily 9 On the Epistle of John, says: “Let each one 
test what progress charity has made in him, or rather how much progress he 
has made in charity. For if charity is God, it ncither progresses, nor 
regresscs. And so charity is said to progress in you because you progress 
in it." See how the statement that the Holy Spirit ‘is increased in us,’ is to 
be understood, namely, that we progress in him; similarly with other asser- 
tions of this kind, 


Chapter 6 (65) 


1. THAT SOME SAY THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS NOT THE LOVE BY WHICH WE 
LOVE GOD AND NEIGHBOUR. It was said above! that the Holy Spirit is the 
charity of Father and Son by which they love cach other and us, and that he 
i$ also the charity which is poured in our hearts to love God and neighbour. 
All Catholics grant one of these, namely that the Holy Spirit is the charity 
of Father and Son; but that he is also the charity by which we love God and 
neighbour is denied by many. For they say: If the Holy Spirit is both the 
charity of Father and Son and our own, then the charity by which God loves 
us is the same as that by which we love him. But the authorities of the 
Saints appear to deny this. 

2. THE AUTHORITIES WHICH SEEM TO FAVOUR THEIR VIEW, For Augustine, 
in the book On the Spirit and the Letter, says: “What is the source of love, 
if not the same as that of faith, that is, the Holy Spirit? For love would not 
be in us, if it were not poured in our hearts by the Spirit.’ But the charity of 
God which is said to be poured in our hearts is not that by which he loves 
us, but that by which he makes us lovers of himself. Similarly, that by 
which we arc made just by his gift is called justice of God, and that by 
which he saves us is the Lord's salvation, and that by which he makes us 
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faithful is the faith of Christ" By these words seems to be shown a 
distinction between the charity by which God loves and that by which we 
love. And as our justice is called God's, not because he himself is just by 
it, but because he makes us just by it, and similarly with faith and salvation, 
so that charity which is in us is called God's, not because he loves by it, but 
because he makes us love by it —Conceming this, too, the same Augustine, 
in On the Trinity, book 15, says: "When the Apostle John remembered the 
love of God, it was not that by which we love him, but that by which he 
loved us and sent his Son to free us from sin,” ctc.? Sce how he here seems 
manifestly to distinguish the love by which we love God from that by which 
he loves us. 

3. HE BEGINS TO ARGUE FROM THE WORDS OF THE AUTHORITIES. And so, 
they say, if the Holy Spirit is the love by which God loves and by which we 
love, love is twofold, or rather it is two different things, which is absurd 
and far from the truth. And so he is not the love by which we love, but only 
the one by which God loves. 

4. RESPONSE TO THE ABOVE ASSERTIONS AND DETERMINATION OF THE 
AUTHORITIES. We respond to these and determine the words of the aforc- 
said authorities in this way: The charity of God said to be poured in our 
hearts is not that by which he loves us, but that by which he makes us 
love, etc. By these words, there is no division between the charity by 
which God loves, nor is that by which we love shown to be distinct from 
it, but rather, since it is one and the same charity and is called the very 
charity of God, it is shown in Scripture that it is called ‘the charity of God’ 
for a variety of causes and reasons. For it is called ‘the charity of God’ 
cither because God loves us by it, or because he makes us lovers of him by 
it. — DETERMINATION OF THE FIRST AUTHORITY. And so, when the char- 
ity of God is said by the Apostle to be poured in our hearts,’ it is not 
called the charity of God insofar as he loves us by it, but insofar as he 
makes us love by it: that is, it is not thus called 'charity of God' becausc 
God loves us by it, but because he makes us lovers of him by it. And he 
shows that it may be called ‘charity of God’ by reason of the fact that he 
makes us love by it, by analogy with a similar mode of expression: “Just 
as that which makes us just is called ‘justice of God,’ so that by which he 
saves us Is called ‘the Lord's salvation,’ and that by which he makes us 
faithful is called ‘the faith of Christ." —DETERMINATION OF THE SECOND. 
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We explain similarly the other authority, where Augustine says that the 
love of God is to be remembered not insofar as we love him, but insofar as 
he loved us, as if to say: he remembers the love of God, not according to 
the fact that we love God by it, but according to the fact that he loves us 
by it. 

5. THEY MAKE ANOTHER OBJECTION. But there is something else, they 
say, which is even morc pressing. For Augustine said above that tove is 
from the Holy Spirit, from whom is also faith." But just as faith is not the 
Hoty Spirit from whom it is, so neither is charity. For how can charity be 
the Holy Spirit, if it is from him? For if it is from him and he is it, then the 
Spirit is from his own self.—RESPONSE. To which we say: the Holy Spirit 
is not from his own self, and yct he is also given to us from his own self, as 
has been said above." For the Holy Spirit gives himself to us; and in this 
sense 1t is said that charity is from him, namely in us; and yet it is the Holy 
Spirit himself. But faith is from the Holy Spirit, and it is not the Holy 
Spirit, because it is only a gift or a grant, and not the very God who gives. 

6. THAT THEY ALSO ADDUCE OTHER REASONS AND AUTHORITIES TO 
PROVE THE SAME POINT. They also adduce other reasons to show the same 
point, namely that charity is not the Holy Spirit, because charity is an 
affection of the mind and a movement of the spirit. But the Holy Spirit is 
not an affection of the spirit or a movement of the mind because the Holy 
Spirit is unchangeabie and uncreated, and so is not charity —THAT CHARI- 
TY IS A MOVEMENT OR AFFECTION OF THE SPIRIT. They confirm by authori- 
ties that charity is an affection of the spirit and a movement of the mind. 
For Augustine says, in On Christian Doctrine, book 3: “I call charity the 
movement of the spirit toward enjoying God for himself, and oneself and 
one’s neighbour for the sake of God.”'' The same [Augustine] in the book 
On the Customs of the Catholic Church, commenting on that saying of the 
Apostle, Neither death nor life shall be able to separate us from the charity 
of God," says: "What is here called the charity of God is the power which 
is the most righteous affection of our spirit which unites us to God," by 
which we love him. Sce how by these words it is expressed that charity is 
an affection and movement of thc spirit, and so it seems that it is not the 
Holy Spirit. 

7. RESPONSE DETERMINING THE AUTHORITIES. To which we say that this 
was said in the following sense: just as God is said to be our hope and our 
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patiencc" because he makes us hope and be patient, so charity is said to be 
a movement or affection of the spirit because by it our spirit is moved and 
drawn to loving God. And you will not be surprised if charity, although it 
is the Holy Spirit, is called a movement of the mind since even in the book 
of Wisdom it ts said of the Spirit of wisdom, which reaches from end to 
end, that he ts an act which is mobile, certain, unstained. © But this is not 
said because Wisdom is something mobile or some act, but because it 
reaches all things in its immovability, not by a local motion, but in such a 
way that it is always everywhere and is never kept enclosed. [n a similar 
way, therefore, charity is called a movement of the spirit: not because it is 
itsclf a motion or affection or power of the spirit, but because through it, as 
if it were a power, the mind is drawn and moved. 

8. But if charity is the Holy Spirit, who works in each as he wills,'^ since 
through him the human mind is drawn and moved to believing or hoping 
and suchlike, just as it is to loving, why is charity not also cailed a move- 
ment or affection of the mind to believing or hoping, as to loving?—To 
which it may well be answered that charity, namely the Holy Spirit, works 
the other acts and movements of the virtues by means of the virtues whose 
acts they are: thus, the act of faith, that is, to believe, by means of faith; and 
the act of hope, that is, to hope, by means of hope, for charity works the 
said acts by faith and hope. But it works the act of loving, that is, to love, 
by itsclf alone and not by means of any other virtue. And so it works this 
act otherwise than [it works] the other acts of virtues; and so Scripture 
speaks differently of this act than the others because it attributes this one 
especially to charity. 

9, And so charity is truly the Holy Spirit. Hence Augustine, treating the 
above-mentioned sentence of the Apostle in the same book, says that 
charity is the good than which there is none better, and by this he signifies 
that it is God, saying: "If nothing separates us from his love, what can be 
not only better, but also more certain than this good?" See how he says 
that nothing 1s better than charity. And so charity is the Holy Spirit, who is 
God and the gift or grant of God. He shares out the gifts to cach of the 
faithful, nor 15 he himself divided, but is given undivided to each, Hence 
Augustinc, commenting on John's statement that the Spirit is given to 
Christ not by measure, says: “To others, there is a sharing out, not of the 
Spirtt himself, but of his gifts.” 
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DISTINCTION XVIII 


Chapter 1 (66) 


WHETHER IT IS TO BE GRANTED THAT THE GIFTS ARE GIVEN THROUGH THE 
GIFT. Here it is asked, since the Holy Spirit, through whom the gifts are 
shared out, is himself a gift, whether it is to be granted that the gifts arc 
shared out and granted through the gift. —To which we say that specific 
gifts are given to individuals through the gift which is the Holy Spirit, and 
all who are good have him in common. Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, 
book 15, says: “By the gift, which is the Holy Spirit [given] in common to 
all the members of Christ, many other gifts, which are specific to cach one, 
are shared out. For individuals do not have all the gifts, but some have 
some, and others have others, although all have the gift itself, that is, the 
Holy Spirit, by whom that which is proper to each is shared out.”!” He 
plainly says that gifts are given by the gift. 


Chapter 2 (67) 


1, WHETHER IT IS FOR THE SAME REASON THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS CALLED 
GIFT AND GRANT OR DONATION. Moreover, it is to be considered with dili- 
gence, since the Holy Spirit is called gift and grant, whether each of the 
namces is fitting for him for the same reason. 

2. WHY IT SEEMS TO BE SO. It does indeed appear to be so. For as it is 
the same for the Holy Spirit to be given and to be granted, it appears that 
it is for the same rcason that the Holy Spirit is called grant and gift. This 
appears to be what Augustine means in On the Trinity, book 15, when he 
says: "The Holy Spirit is the gift of God insofar as he is granted to those 
to whom he is granted; in himself, he is God, even if he is granted to no 
onc."! See how he says plainly that the Holy Spirit is called gift because 
hc is granted.— But if he is only called gift becausc hc is granted, he was 
not a gift from eternity, because he is not granted, except in time. 

3. RESPONSE: WHY THE HOLY SPIRIT IS CALLED GRANTED OR DONATED. 
To which we say that the Holy Spirit is called gift and grant or donation; 
but he is called grant or donation only because hc is granted or given, 
which occurs only in time.—HERE WHY [HE IS CALLED] GIFT. However, he 
is not called gift only becausc he is given, but from a property which he 
had from eternity; hence, he was gift also from eternity. For he was cter- 
nally gift, not because he would be given, but because he proceeded from 
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Father and Son. Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 4: “For just as 
to be born for the Son means to be from the Father, so to be the gift of 
God for the Holy Spirit is to proceed from Father and Son.” Here it is 
plainly shown that the Holy Spirit is gift because he proceeds from Father 
and Son, just as the Son is from the Father because he is born from him. 

4. WHAT DOES IT MEAN FOR THE SON AND FOR THE HOLY SPIRIT TO BE 
FROM TILE FATHER. For it is not the same for the Son to be from the Father 
as for the Holy Spirit, that is, the Son is not said to be from the Father by 
the same property by which the Holy Spirit is said to be from the Father. 
The Son is said io be from the Father because he is generated [rom him; but 
the Holy Spirit is said to be from Father and Son because the Spirit is the 
gift of Father and Son, that is, because he proceeds from both. 


5. THE HOLY SPIRIT IS SO CALLED BECAUSE HE IS GIFT, AND HE IS CALLED 
GIFT BECAUSE HE PROCEEDS. For the Holy Spirit ts so called because he is 
gift, and 1s called gift because he proceeds. Hence Augustine, in On the 
Trinitv, book 5, says: "The Holy Spirit, who is not the Trinity, but is under- 
stood to be in the Trinity, insofar as he is properly called Holy Spirit, he is 
so called relatively, since he is referred to both Father and Son, because the 
Holy Spirit is the spirit of both Father and Son. But the relation itself is not 
apparent in this name; it is apparent when he is called gift of God: for he is 
the gift of Father and Son because he proceeds from the Father and the 
Son.” See how by these words it is plainly shown that it is by the same 
relation that he is called Holy Spirit and gift, but gift because he proceeds 
from Father and Son. And so the property by which he is called Holy Spirit 
or gift is the procession itself, of which we will treat more fully later,’ 
together with the other properties. 

6. AUGUSTINE: THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT FOREVER PROCEEDS. But since hc 
proceeded from both from eternity, and was gift from cternity, the Holy 
Spirit is not called gift only because he ts given, since he was gift before he 
was given.—Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 5: "The Holy Spirit 
forever proceeds, and not in time, but from eternity. But because he pro- 
ceeded in such manner that he was capable of being given, he was already 
gift even before there was anyone to whom he might be given. For gift 
means one thing and grant another. Indeed, a gift can be such even before 
it is given; but a grant, unless it is actually handed over, cannot at all be 
called such.”* “And so the Spirit is a gift cternally, but he is granted in 
timc."* By these words, it is plainly shown that, as the Holy Spirit proceeds 
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[rom eternity, so he is gift from eternity, not because he is given from the 
Father to the Son or from the Son to the Father, but because hc proceeded 
as forever capable of being given from eternity. 

7. IT IS ASKED TO WHOM HE WAS CAPABLE OF BEING GIVEN [AND HOW 
HE WAS SO CAPABLE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE SON]. But it is asked to 
whom he was capable of bcing given, whether to the Father and Son, or 
only to us who did not yet exist. For if he was not capable of being given 
to Father and Son, but only to us, and he was gift because he proceeded 
while so capable, then it seems that by the same reasoning the Son would 
be forever gift because he too proceeded from the Father from eternity 
capable of being given to us in time, for we read also of the Son that Ae was 
given to us.'—To which we reply that the Holy Spirit proceeded capable of 
being given to us alone, and not to Father or Son, just as he was given to 
us alone. The Son was truly given to us, and he proceeded eternally from 
the Father not merely as capable of being given, but as begotten who might 
also be givcn. And so he proceeded as both begotten and capable of being 
given; but the Holy Spirit does not proceed as begotten, but only as gift. 
But he was always gift, not just because he was capable of being given, 
but because he proceeded from both and was capable of being given. 
Hence Augustine, in Or the Trinity, book 5: "By the very fact that God was 
going to give him, he was already gift cven before he was given," and 
therefore capable of being given. But he was capable of.being given in a 
different way than the Son, for he was given differently and proceeded 
differently than the Son. For the procession of the Son is generation or 
birth; but thc procession of the Holy Spirit is not birth. However, each of 
them is ineffabic. 


Chapter 3 (68) 


1. THAT JUST AS THE SON BY BEING BORN TOOK NOT ONLY BEING SON, 
BUT ALSO THAT HE BE ESSENCE, SO ALSO THE HOLY SPIRIT BY PROCEEDING 
TOOK NOT ONLY BEING GIFT, BUT ALSO THAT HE BE ESSENCE, And it is to 
be noted that, just as the Son by being born took not only being Son, but 
also that he be entirely and that he be substance itself, so also the Holy 
Spirit, by proceeding from Father and Son, took not only being Holy Spirit 
or gift, but also that he be entirely and that he be substance. And he did 
not take this from the fact of being given becausc, since he is not given 
except in time, if he possessed this from the fact of being given, he would 
only have taken being in time.— Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 
5: "By being born, the Son not only has that he be Son, but also that he be 
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entirely. And so it is asked whether the Holy Spirit, by being given, has 
not only that he bc gift, but that he be entireiy. But if he has no being ex- 
cept in being given, that is, if he does not have being except by the fact of 
being given, just as the Son by being born has not only that he be Son, 
which is said relatively, but that he be substance itself entirely, then how 
was the Holy Spirit already substance itself, since he could not be given 
before there was somcone to whom he might be given?"! It follows that it 
is not by being given, but by proceeding, that he has that he be gift and 
that he bc essence; just as it is not by being given, but by being born that 
the Son takes not only that he be Son, but that he be essence, Hence Augus- 
tine, in On the Trinity, book 15, says: "Just as generation from the Father, 
without mutability of nature, gives to the Son essence without begiuning 
of time, so procession from both, without any mutability of naturc, givcs 
to the Holy Spirit essence without any beginning of time.” 

2. QUESTION: FROM THE ABOVE, IT SEEMS THAT THE SON IS NOT ONLY 
SON BY BEING BORN, BUT ALSO GOD OR ESSENCE, AND THE HOLY SPIRIT 
[iS GOD OR ESSENCE] BY PROCESSION. Here a question arises: By being 
born, the Son has not only that he be Son, but that he be essence, and the 
Holy Spirit, by proceeding, has not only that he be gift, but that he 
be essence. It follows that the Son is essence by birth, and the Holy Spirit 
is essence by procession, although it is said elsewhere that the Father is not 
Father by virtue of being God, the Son is not Son by virtue of being God, 
and the Holy Spirit is not gift by virtue of being God; because, as Augus- 
tine says in On the Trinity, book 7, “by these names, their relations are 
expressed, not their essence." We will treat this more fully fater°— 
RESPONSE. Responding briefly to this, we say that the Son is not essence 
by birth, but only Son; and the Holy Spirit is not essence by procession, but 
only gift; and yet cach of them, one by being born and the other by pro- 
ceeding, took that he be essence. As Hilary says, in On the Trinity, book 5, 
the Son “is not God by partition, or extension, or derivation from God, but 
by the power of a nature, by means of a birth, he exists in a nature which 
is one with itself’;° and by the power of this nature the Holy Spirit, by 
procession, subsists in the same nature. 

3. HE EXPOUNDS THE WORDS OF HILARY. This may be understood as fol- 
lows: From the Father, who is unbegotten power, the Son has his nature by 
birth, that is, by being born, and the Holy Spirit has the same nature by 
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procession, that is, by proceeding.—HE CONFIRMS HIS EXPLANATION 
THROUGH THE WORDS OF HILARY. Hence the very same [Hilary], speaking 
morc plainly, revcals what hc meant by adding: "Whatever is born of God 
cannot not have the same nature from which it has come forth; what takes 
its existence from nothing but God cannot exist as anything other than 
God." Sec, by these words is revealed how that phrase is to be taken: 
"Generation from the Father gives essence to the Son; and procession from 
both gives essence to the Holy Spirit”:* not that one is Son by essence and 
the other is Holy Spirit by essence, but rather by a personal property, and 
that the one by being born, the other by proeceding, has the same entire 
essence which is in the Father, 


Chapter 4 (69) 


1. THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS CALLED GIFT AND GRANT ACCORDING TO THE 
TWO AFOREMENTIONED MODES OF PROCESSION. From the aforesaid, it is 
clear that the Holy Spirit is eternally gift, and temporally grant or dona- 
tion. From this appears that distinction of a two-fold procession of which 
we treated above.' For according to one procession, he is called donation 
or grant, and he is called gift according to the other procession. 


2. ACCORDING TO HIS BEING GIFT, HE IS REFERRED TO FATHER AND SON; 
ACCORDING TO HIS BEING GRANT, [HE IS REFERRED BOTH] TO THE ONE WHO 
GAVE AND TO THOSE TO WHOM HE GAVE. And according to his being cter- 
nally a gift, he is referred to Father and Son; but according to his being 
called grant or donation, hc is referred both to the one who gave and to 
thosc to whom he is given; and he is said to be of the one who gives, and 
of those to whom he is given.—Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 
5, says: “Whatever is given is referred both to the one who gave and to 
those to whom he gave it. And so the Holy Spirit is not only called the 
Father's and the Son's, who gave him, but he is also called ours, who rc- 
ceived him. The Spirit then is both of God, who has given him, and ours 
who have received him.” 


3. THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS CALLED OURS JN ONE WAY, AND OUR NATU- 
RAL SPIRIT [IS CALLED OURS] IN ANOTHER WAY. “He is not that spirit of 
ours by which we exist, because the spirit ofa man is that which is in him, 
although even that spirit which is called of a man is one which we have 
also received; but the one is called ours in one way, the other in a different 
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way. For we have reccived the one in order to be, but we have received the 
other in order to be saints.""—Seripture shows that the Holy Spirit is 
called ours: "For it was written of John [the Baptist] that he would come 
in the spirit of Elias: see, this is called the spirit of Elias, namely the Holy 
Spirit whom Elias had received. And the Lord says to Moses: / will take of 
your spirit and 1 shall give it to them,® that is, I shall give to them of thc 
Holy Spirit whom I already gave to you," and see, here he is called the 
spirit of Moses. And so it is clear that the Holy Spirit is called our spirit, 
namcly because he is given to us, and assuredly given so that we might be 
saints; but the created spirit is given in order that wc might be. 


Chapter 5 (70) 


I. WHETHER THE SON, SINCE HE IS GIVEN TO US, MAY ALSO BE CALLED 
OURS, LIKE THE HOLY Spirit, Here it is asked whether the Son also, since 
he has been given to us, is called or can be called ours —To which we say 
that the Son is called our bread, our redeemer, and suchlike; but he is not 
called our Son, because he is called Son only in relation to the one who 
generated him; and so he cannot be called our Son, but only the Father’s. 
But insofar as he is called given, like the Holy Spirit, he is referred both to 
the one who gave him and to those to whom he was given. 

2. THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS NOT CALLED OUR HOLY SPIRIT, BUT OUR 
SPIRIT. And although, in accordance with Scripture, as was said above, 
he is called our Spirit, or your Spirit, or another’s, as was said of Moses 
and Elias, yet in Scripture it is never said: our Holy Spirit, or yours, or 
another’s, but only our Spirit, or your Spirit, or another’s because Holy 
Spirit is said in the same way as gift, and both these expressions are used 
relatively to the Father and the Son, and this by an eternal relation, And if 
at times he is called our gift, gift is taken to mean granted or given [to us]. 
Bul when gift is taken to mean the same as Holy Spirit, be is called the 
gill of the Father and Son alone, not of man, Similarly, the Son, under this 
utle, cannot be called ours, as if he were to be called our Son, just as the 
Holy Spirit cannot be called ours. And yet ‘our bread’ is said of the Son, 
and ‘our Spirit’ of the Spirit: the one is our bread because he restores us 
when he is given to us; the other is our Spirit because he is breathed into 
us by Father and Son, and blows in us as he wills.? Hence Augustine, in 
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On the Trinity, book 5, says: "What is born of the Father is referred to the 
Father alone when he is called Son; and so he is the Father's Son and not 
ours. And yet we say give us our bread,’ just as we say our Spirit.” 


Chapter 6 (71) 


1. WHETHER THE HOLY SPIRIT MAY BE REFERRED TO HIMSELF. After these 
matters, it is asked whether the Holy Spirit may be referred to himself. For 
it secms that this can be proven from what has been said above.’ For if 
what is given is referred to him who gives and to him to whom it is given, 
and the Holy Spirit is given by himself, as has been said earlier,” then he is 
referred to himself. 

2. THIS QUESTION IS NOT RESOLVED HERE, BUT IS DEFERRED UNTIL 
LATER. We defer the determination of this question for later, until our 
treatment of those things which are said of God relatively in time;? among 
which are contained granted and given. 


DISTINCTION XIX 


Chapter 1 (72) 


HERE ON THE EQUALITY OF THE THREE PERSONS. After having indicated, in 
accordance with the littleness of our power, the cocternity of the threc 
persons, now it remains that we say something about the equality of the 
same. For the Catholic faith asserts that, as they are cocternal, the three 
persons are also coequal.' For the Son is equal in all things to the Father, 
and the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son. Augustine bricfly explains 
how cquality is to be understood; in hís book, On Faith to Peter, hc 
tcaches: “None of these either precedes another in eternity, or excels in 
greatness, or surpasscs in power because, insofar as the unity of the divine 
nature is concerned, the Father is not anterior to or greater than the Son 
and Holy Spirit, nor the Son than the Holy Spirit. For the existence of the 
Son from the Father’s nature is eternal and without beginning, and the 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the nature of the Father and the Son is 
eternal and without beginning. H follows from this that we rightly believe 
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and call these three one God, because entirely onc is the eternity, onc is the 
immensity, onc naturally is the divinity of the three persons." See how 
Augustine has briefly pointed out in what the equality of the three persons 
consists, namely that onc does not excel another in cither eternity, or 
greatness, or might, 


Chapter 2 (73) 


l. THAT ETERNITY, GREATNESS, AND MIGHT IN GOD ARE ONE THING, 
ALTHOUGH THEY ARE POSITED AS IF THEY WERE DIVERSE. And although 
these things are enumerated as if they were diverse things, yet in God 
they are one and the same thing, namely the simple and incommutabie 
divine essence. 

2. THAT GREATNESS IS THE ESSENCE OF GOD. Hence Augustine, in On 
the Trinity, book 7: "He is not great by one thing and God by another, but 
he is great insofar as he is God, because for him it is not onc thing to be 
great and another to be God. For his greatness is the same as his might, and 
his essence is the same as his greatness.”' And so the Father and the Son 
are simultaneously one essence and one greatness. 

3. THAT THE MIGHT OF GOD is GOD. Also in the same way, the might of 
God is the divine essence. Hence Augustine, in Confessions, book 7: "The 
will and might of God is God himself." 

4. THAT THE ETERNITY OF GOD IS GOD. The cternity of God is also the 
divine essence. Augustine shows this [in his comments] on that passage of 
the Psalm, /n the generation of the generations, your years,’ by saying: 
"There is a generation of generations which docs not pass away and is 
gathered together from all generations, that is, the saints. [n that generation, 
there shall be the ycars of God which do not pass away, that is, the cternity 
of God, For the years of God are not one thing and God himself another, 
but the years of God is the eternity of God. But this cternity is the very 
substance of God, which contains nothing changeable.” 

5. And so let us hold most firmly that this is onc and the same thing, 
that is, the divine essence and God's eternity, might, and greatness; never- 
theless Scripture was accustomed to posit these and similar things almost 
as if they were distinct. Augustinc has briefly summed up the equality of 
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the three persons in these words: “Because one surpasses another neither 
in eternity, nor in greatness, nor in might." 

6. HE TREATED ETERNITY ABOVE. That nonc of the three persons sur- 
passes another in cternity has been shown above, wherc the coeternity of 
the three persons was introduced.® 


Chapter 3 (74) 


1. HERE ON GREATNESS, THAT NONE OF THE PERSONS SURPASSES [THE 
OTHERS] BY IT. And so now it remains to show that onc docs not sur- 
pass another in greatness and might; and first, let us examine the issue of 
greatness. 

2. THAT ONE PERSON IS NOT GREATER THAN ANOTHER, NOR ARE TWO 
SOMETHING GREATER THAN ONE, NOR THRLE THAN TWO OR ONE. And it is 
to be understood that the Father is not greater than the Son, nor the Father 
or the Son greater than the Holy Spirit; nor are two persons together some- 
thing greater than one, nor three together something greater than two; nor 
is the [divine] essence greater in three than in two, or in two than in onc, 
because the entire essence is in each of the persons.’ Hence John of Da- 
mascus says: “We confess the whole nature of the Godhcad to be perfectly 
in each of the hypostases, that is, persons; it is whole in the Father, whole 
in the Son, whole in the Holy Spirit; and so the Father is perfect God, the 
Son is perfect God, and the Holy Spirit is perfect God.” 


Chapter 4 (75) 


1. HOW THE FATHER I$ SAID TO BE IN THE SON, AND THE SON IN THE 
FATHER, AND THE HOLY SPIRIT IN BOTH, AND EACH IN EACH OF THE 
OTHERS. And so it 1s that the Father is said to be in the Son, and the Son in 
the Father, and thc Holy Spirit in both, and cach in each of the others. 
Hence Augustine in the book On Faith to Peter: “Because of natural unity, 
the whole Father is in the Son and the Holy Spirit, and the whole Holy 
Spirit is in the Father and in the Son. Because of the unity of the divine 
nature, none of the persons is outside any of them." Sec how he here 
manifests somewhat (for such a great mystery cannot fully be unfolded by 
à human being) in what sense cach of the persons is said to be totally in 
the others. 


‘Above, cl. 
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2. And so also Hilary, pursuing these matters more deeply in On the 
Trinity, book 3, says: “The Lord’s words, not without cause, bring uncer- 
tainty to many by saying: / am in the Father and the Father is in me” For 
the nature of human intelligence docs not grasp the meaning of this state- 
ment, nor will human comparison provide any adequate cxample for divine 
things. But it is possible for God to be that which is unintelligible to man. 
What is meant by / am in the Father and the Father is in me is to be 
grasped and understood accordingly; but if we are able to understand this 
as it is, the knowledge of divine truth brings about that which is thought to 
be impossible to happen by the nature of things.”* “For the Father to be in 
the Son and the Son in the Father, the plenitude of divinity is perfect in 
cach." "Because the plenitude of divinity is in the Son: whatever is in the 
Father, this also is in the Son; whatever is in the unbegotten, this also in the 
one begotten. The one is from the other and both are one"? “namely, that 
the one who is has nothing which is not also in the one from whom he is."* 
"They are not two in one, but one in the other; what is in both is not dif- 
ferent," and “according to our faith, both are united, but they are not 
confused; we confess neither that both are the same, nor that they are dif- 
ferent, for the nativity neither allows God born of God to be the same, nor 
to be something clse."* "And so we confess the same likeness of might and 
plenitude of divinity in both, because Truth says: / am in the Father and the 
Father is in me.” For the Son received everything from the Father." “If he 
received only a part of his begetter, then neither is perfect: for something 
is missing from him from whom the Son came forth, nor will there be 
plenitude in him who comes into being from a portion (of another]. And so 
neither is perfect, if the begetter loses his plenitude and the begotten does 
not acquire it"! 


3. "And so let us profess that the Father is in the Son and the Son in the 
Father, God in God,” as the same Hilary says, in On the Trinity, book 7, 
"not by a double joining of harmonious kinds, nor by the nature of a larger 
substance ingrafted on another, but by the united likeness of nature, by 
the birth of a living nature from a living nature: while the reality does not 
change, while birth causes no degeneration of the nature of God, while no 
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other thing than God is born from God, while in these there is nothing 
new, nothing alien, nothing separable."' See by these words, insofar as 
human weakness allows, in what sense Christ said that he is in the Father 
and the Father is in him. 


4. In the same sense, too, the Holy Spirit is understood to be in both 
[Father and Son] and cach of the persons in cach, namely because the same 
plenitude of divinity and united likencss of nature is in each of them. 
Because the divine nature is not greater in any of these persons, but these 
threc persons are of one undifferentiated nature. And so each is said to be 
in cach, as was said carlier. 

5. Hence Ambrose, opening up to us the meaning of the above words, 
[commenting] on the second Epistle to the Corinthians, says: “By this the 
Father is known to be in the Son and the Son in the Father, because their 
substance is onc: for unity is to be found where there is no diversity.” 
—See, by the testimonies of three illustrious men, namely Augustine, Hila- 
ry, and Ambrosc, concurring in the same view by the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit who speaks in them, is shown (although as if through a mirror and 
in a confused reflection") to those who piously wish to believe, how the 
statement that the Father is in the Son, or the Son in the Father, or the Holy 
Spirit in both is to be taken. 


6. HE RETURNS TO WHAT HE HAD BEGUN, NAMELY THAT ONE DOES NOT 
SURPASS ANOTHER IN GREATNESS, But let us now return to our main point 
and follow up on what we began, showing that none of the three persons 
surpasses another in greatness, because nonc is greater than the others, nor 
are two fof them] something greater than one, nor three than two; “nor is 
God greater than each of them, because cach of them is perfect, nor is 
there anything by which that perfection may increase." 


Chapters 5-6 (76-77) 


1. THAT NONE OF THE PERSONS IS A PART OF THE TRINITY. Nor is any of 
the thrce persons a part of God or of the divine essence, because each of 
them is truly and fully God and is the whole and full divine essence; and 
so nonc of these persons is a part in the Trinity. 

2. AUGUSTINE SETS FORTH A HERETIC'S OPINION AND RESPONDS TO IT. 
Hence Augustine, Against Maximinus the Heretic, book 2, speaks as fol- 
lows: “You hold that God the Father with the Son and the Holy Spirit 
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cannot be one God: for you fear lest the Father be a part of the one God 
who would be three parts. Have no fear: for there is no division of parts in 
the unity of the divinity. The Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit is onc 
God: that is, this same Trinity is one God.”'—“And so, you say, God the 
Father is a part of God. Far be it! For the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit are three persons; because they are of one substance, these three 
are one, and they are most highly one where there is no diversity of natures 
and none of wills. For if they were one by nature, but were not one by 
con-sent [of the will]. they would not be most highly one; but if they were 
disparate in nature, they would not be onc. And so these threc, who are 
one because of the ineffable joining of the divinily by which they are 
incffably united, is one God. Therefore each onc of these three cannot be 
a part of the Trinity. in the Trinity, which is God, the Father is God, the 
Son is God, and the Holy Spirit is God; and these three together are one 
God. Nor is one of them a third part of this Trinity; nor are two of them 
somcthing greater than one, nor are all together something greater than 
cach, because their greatness is spiritual, and not corporeal. Let him who 
can grasp this, grasp it, as for him who cannot, ict him believe it and pray 
that he may understand what he believes. For what is said through the 
Prophet is true: Unless you have believed, you will not understand."* By 
these words, he plainly shows that there is no difference in the greatness of 
the three persons. 

3. ARGUMENT Or AUGUSTINE AGAINST THE HERETIC, BY WHICH HE 
SHOWS THAT THE FATHER AND THE SON AND THE HOLY SPIRIT ARE NOT 
PARTS IN THE TRINITY. Also, in the same placc: "You have said that the 
one God is not composed of parts, and you want this to be understood of 
the Father. You say that he is a single unbegotten power. And yet you 
scem to note many things in this single power, since you say: God begot 
God, the good begot the good, the wise one a wise onc, the merciful one a 
merciful one, the mighty one a mighty one. Are goodness and wisdom and 
mercy and might, then, parts of the one power, which you have said is 
simple? If you say: they are parts, then a simple power is made up of paris; 
and this simple power, according to your definition, is one God: therefore 
you say that God is composed of parts. | do not say it, you reply. And so 
there are no parts. If, then, in the one person of the Father you find what 
scem to be many things, and do not find parts because it is one simple 
power, how much more are the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit one 
God because of their undivided divinity? And [how much more] are they 
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three persons because of the property of each? And [how much more] are 
they not parts of the one God because of the perfection of each? The Father 
is power, the Son is power, the Holy Spirit is power. In this, you speak the 
truth. But because you do not wish that the power begotten of a power and 
the power proceeding from a power have the same nature, then you speak 
falsely and say this contrary to right and Catholic faith." By these words, 
it is plainly taught that those threc persons are not parts of God or of the 
divine essence, and that none of them is to be called a part of the Trinity, 
nor one greater than the others. 


Chapter 7 (78) 


1. WHEN WE SAY THAT THE THREE PERSONS ARE ONE ESSENCE, WE DO NOT 
PREDICATE IT AS GENUS [MADE UP] OF SPECIES, NOR AS SPECIES [MADE UP] 
OF INDIVIDUALS, BECAUSE ESSENCE IS NOT A GENUS AND THE PERSONS ARE 
NOT A SPECIES, NOR IS THE ESSENCE A SPECIES AND THE PERSONS INDIVI- 
DUALS. Here it is to be added that such is the cquality of the three persons 
and so undifferentiated their greatness that, when we say that the three 
persons arc one essence or substance, we do not predicate it as a genus 
[made up] of species, or as species [made up] of individuals. For the divine 
essence is not a genus, the three persons are not a species; neither is the 
divine essence a species, nor are the three persons individuals. 

2. FIRST, HE PROVES THAT THE STATEMENT IS NOT MADE AS A GENUS 
[MADE UP] OF SPECIES. Augustine plainly demonstrates this with credible 
and irrefutable reasons; in On the Trinity, book 7, he speaks as follows: “If 
essence is the genus, and person is the species, as some feel, then they 
ought to be called three substances as they are called three persons, just as, 
since animal is a genus and horse is a species, three horses are called three 
horses and also three animals. For in that case species is not spoken of in 
the plural and genus in the singular, as if to say: three horses are one ani- 
mal, but as they are called three horses by a special term, so they are called 
three animals by a general term.” And so, since we confess that the three 
persons are one essence and not three essences, and that three horses are 
called three animals and not one, it is clear that a genus is not signified by 
the term of ‘essence,’ nor a species by the term of ‘person.’ 

3. HERE HE PROVES THAT THE STATEMENT IS NOT MADE AS A SPECIES 
[MADE UP] OF INDIVIDUALS. “But if they say that a species is not signified 
by the term of ‘person,’ but something singular and individual, and a spe- 
cits is to be understood by the term of ‘essence,’ so that a person is not so 
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called as in ‘man,’ but as in saying ‘this man,’ as Abraham, isaac, and 
Jacob, or anyone else who could also be singled out with a finger: the same 
reasoning will similarly defeat them too. For just as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are called three individuals, so also [they are called] three men and 
three animals. Why, then, are Father and Son and Holy Spirit, if we discuss 
such things according to genus and species and individual, not also called 
three essences as [they are called] three persons?" 

4. HE PROVES THE SAME POINT IN ANOTIIER WAY. Also in another way, 
Augustine proves the same point, namely that the divine essence is not a 
genus, nor the persons a species; and the essence is not a species and the 
persons arc not individuals. He says: "A single essence has no species, 
just as a single animal has no species. Therefore Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit are not three species of a single essence: and so the divine essence 
is not a genus. But neither is the divine essence a specics, and the persons 
are not individuals, as man Is a species and Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are 
individuals. For if essence is a species, like man, then just as we do not 
say that Abraham, Jacob, and [saac are one man, so we will not say that 
the three persons are one essence. And so we do not use these terms accord- 
ing to genus and species.” 


Chapter 8 (79) 


NEITHER ARE THE THREE PERSONS CALLED ONE ESSENCE ACCORDING TO 
MATERIAL CAUSE. Ít is also to be noted that the divine cssence is not the 
material cause of the three persons, as Augustine teaches in the same 
place; "The three persons may be called one essence according to their 
common and identical matter, just as if three statues were made from the 
same gold, wc would call the three statues one gold. And yet we do not so 
spcak of the Trinity, that is, the three persons, one essence and one God, 
as if they were three things subsisting from the same matter. For among 
equal statues, there is more gold in three statues together than in one 
alone, and there is less gold in one than in two. But in that essence of the 
Trinity, such is in no way the casc."! And so it is not according to materia! 
cause that we say that the three persons are one essence, as the three sta- 
tucs are said to be one gold. 
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Chapter 9 (80) 


l. NOR ARE THE THREE PERSONS SAID TO BE ONE ESSENCE AS THREE MEN 
ARE SAID TO BE ONE NATURE OR OF ONE NATURE, To these, it must also be 
added that, as Augustine says in the same place, we do not say that the 
three persons are one essence or of one essence, “as we say that the nature 
of any three human beings of the same sex, the same disposition of body, 
and the same spirit is one, or that they are of one nature. For in these 
things one man is not as much as thrce men together, and two men arc 
something more than one man, as we also said was the case with the 
statues. But in God it is not so: for the Father and Son together is not a 
greater essence than the Father alone or the Son alone, but those three 
persons together are equal to one of them."! 

2. From the aforegoing, it is manifest that the three persons are called 
divine essence neither according to material cause, as the three statues 
one gold; nor according to likeness of temperament, as the three men of 
one nature; nor as a genus is predicated of specics or a specics of indivi- 
duals, that is, the thing containing of the things contained, the greater of 
lesser things. 

3. SOME SEEMING OBJECTIONS TO THE AFOREGOING. But some things 
which Catholic commentators on sacred Scripture have handed down in 
their writings seem to contradict these statements. In these works, they 
seem to signify that the divine essence is something common and univer- 
sal, like a species, but the three persons are three particulars, or threc indi- 
viduals differing in number.— Whencc John of Damascus, great among 
the Greek doctors, in a book which he wrote on the Trinity and that Pope 
Eugenius had translated: “Common and universal things are predicated of 
the particulars that are subject to them. And so substance is common, but 
hypostasis, that is, person, is particular. But a particular is so called not 
because it has a part of the nature, but is particular in number, like an 
atom, that is, an individual. (ATTEND WITH CARE!) For the hypostases arc 
said to differ in number, and not in nature.”? —Also, in the same place: 
"Substance signifies a common and collective species of persons who arc 
similar in species (homoideon hypostaseon), such as God, man; but hypo- 
stasis denotes an individual, namely Father, Son, Holy Spirit, Peter, Paul,” 
and suchlikc.—See how he says plainly that substance is a universal, but 
hypostasis a particular; and that God is a species, like man, and that Father 
and Son and Holy Spirit are individuals, like Peter and Paul, and that they 
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differ in number. These words seem to wholly contradict the opinion of 
Augustine stated above. And so what shall we say to this? 

4. HE SAYS THAT THE WORDS OF AUGUSTINE ARE TO BE HELD. We can 
and must certainly say this, that the words which Augustine has handed 
down to us above are to be held without any hesitation. 


5. THAT JOHN'S WORDS CAN BE RIGHTLY UNDERSTOOD, AND HE SHOWS 
HOW. As for the words said here, although on the surface they appear to 
state something alien to the faith, yet they are capable of a right understand- 
ing, but they certainly require a very pious reader and interpreter. In the 
explanation of these words, I would prefer to listen to others in silence than 
to givc occasion for detraction to the ili-intentioned by my speech. 

6. IN WHAT SENSE HE SAID THAT THE SUBSTANCE OF GOD IS A SPECIES 
OR UNIVERSAL AND THE PERSONS ARE INDIVIDUALS. And yet it scems to 
me that they may be taken as follows: When he says ‘substance is common 
and hypostasis is particular,’ he does not take these terms, when applicd to 
God, in the same way as they are taken in philosophical teaching, but he 
has spoken by analogy to what the philosophers say: just as in their usage 
what is predicated of many is called common or universal, and what [is 
predicated] of one only is called a particular or individual, so here the 
divine essence 1s called universal because it is said of all the persons 
together and of cach severaily, but each single one of thc persons is called 
a particular because it is not predicated of the others in common, nor of 
cach of the others severally. And so it is by likeness of predication that he 
called the substance a universal and the persons particulars or individuals. 
For this identical reason, he also said that the divine essence is "à com- 
mon and coliective species of persons similar in species.” For just as the 
species ‘man’ ts predicated of individual men, as of Peter and Paul and 
others, and these do not differ, but agree, in species, so God is predicated 
of the three persons, who do not differ in divinity, but agrec in all things. 
Aud so John, pondering this likeness between cternal and temporal things, 
applied to eternal things the terms of ‘universality’ and ‘particularity,’ 
which properly pertain to temporal things. But Augustine, concluding that 
the unlikeness between the above-mentioned things was greater than the 
likeness, refused to apply the above terms to the excellence of the Trinity, 


Chapter 10 (81) 


1. IN WHAT SENSE HE SAID THAT TILE PERSONS DIFFER IN NUMBER. As for 
John's other statement, that ‘the hypostases differ in number, not in nature,’ 
insofar as he says that they ‘do not differ in nature,’ he speaks most truly 
and presents no difficulty. But care is to be exercised in interpreting his 
assertion that ‘they differ in number.’ For things are said to differ in num- 
ber in diverse ways. 
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2. IN WHAT WAYS A THING IS SAID TO DIFFER IN NUMBER, AND ACCORD- 
ING TO WHICH WAY THIS CAN APPLY TO THE PERSONS. For some things are 
said to differ in number when they differ in such a way that this thing is 
nol that one, nor anything which is that one or is in that one, as Socrates 
and Plato and suchlike differ from cach other, These are called individuals 
or particulars among the philosophers, and the three persons cannot be 
said to differ in number in this way.—Things are also said to differ in num- 
ber which, in enumeration or computation, are not added to each other, 
but arc distinguished from each other, as when, in speaking of some things, 
we say: one, two, three. It was perhaps in this way that John said that the 
hypostases, that is, the persons, differ in number. For we can say: thc 
Father is one, and Father and Son are two, and Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit are three; and also: this person is one, and this onc and that one are 
two, and this one and that onc and the other arc three. But it is more fitting 
that those three persons be said to be distinguished only by their proper- 
ties. Their distinction by their properties will be treated below.' 

3. But now let us return to what we had begun, repeating what has al- 
ready been said, so “that what is repeated frequently may be known more 
familiarly.” 


Chapter 11 (82) 


1. THAT ONE PERSON IS NOT GREATER THAN ANOTHER, NOR THREE TO- 
GETHER THAN ONE, AND HE SHOWS THIS BY A CATHOLIC REASONING. And 
so, as Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 8, it is to be known that 
"there is such an equality in the Trinity that not only is the Father not 
greater than the Son, but neither are Father and Son together something 
greater than the Holy Spirit, nor is each individual person something less 
than the Trinity itself.”'—That such is the case is to be demonstrated in 
some other way, if it is possible. As Augustine says in the same place: 
“Therefore, insofar as the Creator himself assists us, let us consider how 
in this Trinity two or three persons are not something greater than one 
of them.” 

2. HE ADDUCES A MOST SUBTLE REASON TO SHOW THAT THIS IS THE 
CASE. "What there [i.e. in the Trinity] is called great is not great from 
anything other than the fact that it truly is, because there greatness is truth 
itsclf and truth is essence, and so nothing is greater there which is not 
truer. But Father and Son together are not truer than the Father alonc or 
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the Son; and so both together are not somcthing greater than each of them 
alone. And because also the Holy Spirit equally truly has being, it follows 
that Father and Son together are not something greater than he, because 
they do not have being more truly than he does."? 

3. ALSO, HE PROVES THE SAME THING IN ANOTHER WAY, Also: “In the 
essence of truth, to be and to be true are the same thing, and to be and to be 
great arc also the same; and so to be great and to be true are the same. 
Therefore, whatever is equally true there, it is also equally great; and so 
whatever does not have more truth there, docs not have more greatness. 
But whatever is not trucr does not have more truth; but one person [of the 
Trinity] is not tuer than another, or two than onc, or three together than 
one of them alone; and so onc of them does not have more truth than 
another, or three together than one of them alone. And so it follows that the 
Trinity itself is not something greater than each of the persons in it, but is 
as great as cach of the persons severally. For where truth itself is greatness, 
no one is greater there who is not truer.”’—See how in a suitable manner 
and by a Catholic reasoning, it has been shown how the greatness of the 
three persons is undifferentiated because one is not greater than another, 
nor two than onc, nor are three together something greater than cach of 
them scverally. 


Chapter 12 (83) 


l. THAT GOD IS NOT TO BE CALLED TRIPLE, BUT THREEFOLD. Moreover, 
alihough God is called threcfold, yet he is not to be called triple; for there 
is no tripleness, where there is the highest unity and an undifferentiated 
equality.—Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 6, says: “God is not 
to be reputed triple because he is Trinity, otherwise the Father alone, or the 
Son alone, would be less than Father and Son together.”' “And so, since the 
Father alone, or the Son alone, or the HHoly Spirit alone, is as great as Father 
and Son and Holy Spirit together, in no way is God to be called triple. For 
the Father with the Son and the Holy Spirit is not morc greatly God than 
each of them singly, because there is nothing by which that perfection may 
increase. But the Father and Son and Holy Spirit is perfect, and each of 
them is perfect God; and so he is to be called Trinity rather than triple.” 
2. THAT IT IS NOT THE SAME IN CORPOREAL THINGS AS IN THE TRINITY. 
“In corporeal things, one is not as much as three together, and two things 
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are more than one. But in thc highest Trinity, onc person js as much as 
three together, and two are as much as one, And they are infinite in them- 
selves," because there is no end of their greatness. And by this, what we 
said above? has been made clear, namely “how they are each in each and 
all in each, and each in all and all in all, and one is in all and one is ali." 
—Note that we have sufficiently shown how no person in the Trinity sur- 
passes any other in greatness. 


DISTINCTION XX 


Chapter 1 (84) 


l. AFTER SHOWING THAT ONE OF THE PERSONS DOES NOT SURPASS AN- 
OTHER IN GREATNESS, NOW HE SHOWS THAT ONE DOES NOT EXCEL AN- 
OTHER IN MIGHT. Now it remains to show how none of these persons 
exccls another in might so that, just as the greatness of the three is onc 
and undifferentiated, so also let it be shown that the might of the three is 
one and undifferentiated. 


2. And so it is to be known that the Father is not more powerful than the 
Son, nor the Son or Father than the Holy Spirit. Nor do two or threc of 
them together have greater power than one of them alone because Father 
and Son together cannot do more than the Holy Spirit can do alone. Nor 
can these three together do more than any single one of them because the 
omnipotence which the Father has, the Son also took by being born and 
the Holy Spirit by proceeding.—Augustine plausibly presented a vicw to 
this effect with reasons and authorities in the book Against Maximinus, 
who uscd to say that the Father is better and more powerful than the Son.! 


Chapter 2 (85) 


THAT THE SON IS NOT LESS POWERFUL THAN THE FATHER. Augustine says: 
"He who said: Ail that the Father has is also mine,! has nothing less than 
the Father, for if he has something less in might than the Father, then 
he does not have a/ that the Father has. But hc has gf that the Father 
has; and so he has as much might as the Father." "Therefore he is equal 


"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 6 c10 n12. 
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to the Father”: “for the one who received cannot be unequal to the one 
who gave." 


Chapter 3 (86) 


l. HERE HE SETS OUT THE FALSE TRADITION OF THE HERETICS, “With rc- 
gard to might, you feel that the Son is powerful, but that the Father is 
more powerful, so that, according to your doctrine, a powerful one was 
weil able to generate another powerful one, but the All-powerful could not 
generate an All-powerful one. And so the Father has an omnipotence 
which the Son does not have; but if this is so, then what the Son says is 
false: AH that the Father has is mine." 

2. THE HERETIC PROFESSED A TRUTH FROM WHICH HE PROCEEDED TO 
[MAKE] FALSE DEDUCTIONS. "But, you say, the Father did not receive 
might from anyonc, but the Son did so from the Father. We too profess that 
the Son reccived his might from him of whom he was born powerful, and 
that no onc gave might to the Father because no one generated him. For it 
was by generation that the Father gave might to the Son, and also all that 
he has in his own substance he gave by generation to the one whom he 
begot of his substance." 

3. A QUESTION OF AUGUSTINE WHICH HEMS IN THE HERETIC, “But it is 
asked whether the Father has given to the Son a might equal to or less than 
his own. If equal, then he is understood to have generated one who is not 
only powerful, but all-powerful; but if a lesser might, then how is al that 
the Father has also the Son's? If thc Father's omnipotence is not the Son's, 
then undoubtedly not a// which the Father has is also the Son's."* But af 
is the Son's; and so the Father's omnipotence is also the Son's; and so thc 
Father is not more powerful than the Son. 


4. HE PROVES IN ANOTHER WAY THAT THE SON IS EQUAL TO THE FA- 
THER. Also, against Maximinus, he proves in another way that the Son is 
equal to the Father, saying as follows: “You say that the Father begot a 
Son who was less than himself, by which you do injury also to the Father 
who, if he begot an only Son who was less [than himself], either could not, 
or would not beget an equat.” "But if you say that he would not, then you 
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have called him envious; but if he could not, where is the omnipotence of 
God the Father?’ 


5. IF YHE FATHER WOULD NOT OR COULD NOT GENERATE A SON WHO 
WAS EQUAL, THEN HE IS FOUND TO BE EITHER WEAK OR ENVIOUS. “Evi- 
dently, the whole question comes down to this: God the Father either 
could not or would not generate a Son who was equal to himsclf. If he 
could not, then he is found to be weak; if he would not, then envious. But 
cach of these is false; and so the Son is a truc equal to the Father." There- 
fore the Father begot a Son equal to himself, and from each and to cach 
proceeds the Holy Spirit, who is their equal. Augustine says against the 
same [Maximinus]: “1f the Father was able to generate his full form in his 
only Son, and yct did not beget a full form, but a lesser one, you are com- 
pelled to call the Father envious."" And so he begot a Son fully God and 
equal to himself. 

6. BY AN ANALOGY, HE SHOWS THAT THE FATHER DID NOT BEGET THE 
SON AS LESSER. He shows that this is the case by a human analogy, saying: 
“A human father, if he had been able, would have generated a son equal to 
himself. And so who will dare to say that the All-powerful could not do 
this? 1 also add that, if a man could, he would generate a son who was 
grcater and better than himself; but nothing can be greater or better than 
God."* “Why, then, did God not generate a Son equal to himself, as you 
say, Since the passage of years was not necessary for the equality to be ful- 
filled, nor did he lack omnipotence? Or perhaps he would not? But then— 
far be it!—he is envious. But he is not envious, and so he generated his 
equal." “And so let us believe that the Son is equal to him.”" 


7. HE SETS FORTH THE OPINION OF THE HERETIC IN ORDER TO DESTROY 
IT. "But perhaps you will say: the Father is greater than the Son by the 
very fact that, being unbegotten of anyone, yet he begot his equal. To 
which I will quickly answer: Indeed, and so the Father is not greater than 
the Son, since he begot his equal, For the question of origin is this: who is 
from whom; but the question of equality is: what and how great is he.”!? 
Which is to say: The question by which it is asked who is from whom per- 
tains to origin, but the question by which it is asked what and how great 
one is pertains to equality. Nor is it the case that, when the Son is said to 
bc begotten of the Father, “an inequality of substance is shown, but rather 
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the order of nature: not that the onc is prior to the other, but that the one is 
from the other.” It does not follow from the fact that the Father begot 
and the Son was begotten or that the Holy Spirit proceeds from both, that 
equality or inequality exists there, because it is not according to this that a 
person [of the Trinity] is said to be the equal or uncqual of another. 

8. Sec how, "as bricfly as we were able, thc equality of the Trinity and 
the one and identical substance has been demonstrated" in the above, 
namely, how any one of the three persons does not excel any other in 
eternity, greatness, or might. 


DISTINCTION XXI 


Chapter } (87) 


1. Ft I$ ASKED HOW IT CAN BE SAID: THE FATHER ALONE, OR THE SON 
ALONE, OR THE HOLY SPIRIT ALONE, SINCE THEY ARE INSEPARAHBLE. 
Here arises a question which has its root in what has been said carlicr.! For 
it has been said above that the Father alone, the Son alonc, or the Holy 
Spirit alone, is as grcat as the three together, and that two or three persons 
together are not something greater than one alone. And so Augustine asks, 
in On the Trinity, book 6, “how such things can be said rightly, since 
neither the Father is alone, nor the Son, nor the Holy Spirit, but the Son is 
with the Father, and the Father with the Son, and the Holy Spirit with both 
always and inseparably; for these three persons arc inseparable.? 

2. RESPONSE OF AUGUSTINE. To which Augustine, in the same place, 
replies as follows: "We say the Father alone, not because he is separated 
from the Son" or the Holy Spirit, but in saying this we signify that “the 
latter together with him are not the Father." For the Father alone is father: 
which is not said because he is alone, that is, without the Son or the Holy 
Spirit, but by this the Son and the Holy Spirit are excluded from participa- 
tion in fatherhood. In the same way, in saying: the Son alone is son, or the 
Holy Spirit alone is a holy spirit, the Son is not divided from the Father or 
the Holy Spirit from both, but the Father and the Holy Spirit are excluded 
from participation in the property of sonship, and the Father and the Son 
from participation in the property of proceeding. —And so, when it is said: 
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‘the Father alone is as great as those three together,” by saying ‘alone,’ the 
Father is not separated from the others; but this is the sense: The Father 
alone, that is, the Father, who is father in a way not shared by Son and 
Holy Spirit, is as great, etc. Understand in a similar sense the expressions 
"the Son alone’ or ‘the Ifoly Spirit alone.’ As Augustine says in the same 
place: “Therefore the Father is called alone because none but he is a father 
therc";^ and ‘Son alone,’ because none but he is a son there; and “Holy 
Spirit alone’ because none but he is a holy spirit there. 


Chapter 2 (88) 


1, WHETHER IT MAY BE SAID: THE FATHER ALONE IS GOD, THE SON ALONE 
I$ GOD, THE HOLY SPIRIT ALONE IS GOD, OR THE FATHER IS THE ONLY 
GOD, THE SON IS THE ONLY GOD, THE HOLY SPIRIT IS THE ONLY Gon. 
After these, it is asked whether, as it is said: the Father alonc is father, or 
the Son alone is son, it can also be said: the Father alone is God, or the 
Son alone is God, and similarly of the Holy Spirit; or the Father is the only 
God, the Son is the only God.—To which we say that Father and Son and 
Holy Spirit is called, and is, one God, and this Trinity together properly is 
said to be the only God, just as [it is said to be] the only wise one, the only 
powerful one; but it does not seem that we ought to say by our own 
words, except when the word of authority supports it: ‘the Father alone is 
God’ or ‘the Father is the only God.’ We say the same of the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. 

2. THATIT IS NOT SAID: THE FATHER ALONE IS GOD. Hence Augustine, in 
On the Trinity, book 6, says: “Because we are showing how ‘the Father 
alone’ or ‘the Son alone’ might be said, that opinion must be considered 
which holds that the only true God is not the Father alone, but Father and 
Son and Holy Spirit." See, you have it that the Father alone is not to be 
said to be the only true God. 

3. THAT THE FATHER IS NOT GOD ALONE, BUT THE TRINITY. Also in 
the same: “Jf one asks whether the Father alone is God, how shall we 
answer that he is not? Unless perhaps we might say that the Father is indeed 
God, but he is not God alone; we might say that Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit is God alonc."" See, you have here that the Father is not to be called 
‘God alone.’ 

4. And some want to take ‘alone’ here only with regard to the subject; 
but if it were with regard to the predicate, they grant that the Father is God 
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alone.— But from the words of Augustine, it appears to be shown that the 
whole Trinity is properly speaking to be called ‘God alone.’ And as Au- 
gustine says Against Maximinus, this Trinity is to be understood when the 
Apostle says: Blessed and alone powerful: and also: To God, who alone is 
wise,’ and also: To God, who alone is invisible) For these are not to be 
taken as concerning the Father alone, as Maximinus and other heretics 
contended, but [as applying to} the Trinity,° just like the other text: He 
alone has immortality,’ because "according to right faith, the Trinity is the 
one and only God, blessed, powerful,” wise, invisible. Hence Augustine, 
in the same: “Since the one God is the Trinity, let this be the solution to our 
question: that we understand God alone to be wise, him alone to be 
powerful, [him alone to be] Father and Son and Holy Spirit, who is the one 
and only God.” 

5. Augustine to Maximinus: "For it is not the Father alone, or the Son 
alone, or the Holy Spirit alone, who is God, but thc Trinity itself is the one 
and only God.” 


Chapter 3 (89) 


|. HOW THE TRINITY IS CALLED GOD ALONE, ALTHOUGH IT IS WITH HOLY 
SPIRITS AND SOULS. But it is again asked how we call the Trinity itself 
‘God alone,’ although it is with holy spirits and souls,—To which Augus- 
tine responds in On the Trinity, book 6, saying as follows: “We cali the 
Trinity God alone, although it is always with holy spirits and souls; but we 
say ‘alone,’ because nothing else is God than the Trinity itself. For those 
[spirits and souls] are not God with it,"' nor [is] anything else; but the 
Trinity alonc, and not those or any other things, is God. 

2, ALTHOUGH THE ABOVE WERE TO BE SAID OF THE FATHER ALONE, YET 
THE SON AND THE HOLY SPIRIT WOULD NOT BE EXCLUDED. “And yet,” as 
Augustine says, “although the above were to be said of the Father alone, it 
does not follow that Son and Holy Spirit would be excluded, because these 
three are one. Similarly, we read in the Apocalypse concerning the Son 
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that he has a name written, which none but he knows, and yet it docs not 
follow that the Father or the Holy Spirit is separated from him. And when 
it is said: No one knows the Father, except the Son,’ it does not follow that 
the Father or the Holy Spirit is separated because they are inseparabic.’* 
— Sometimes also Father and Son arc named, and the Holy Spirit is not, as 
when Truth, speaking to the Father, says: That they may know you and 
Jesus Christ, whom you have sent, to be the one true God! Augustine 
says: "Why, then, was he silent concerning the Holy Spirit? Because it 
follows that wherever one is named, as the Father and the Son, cleaving to 
one in such great peace, that Peace itself is also to be understood, even 
though it is not mentioned." And so, whenever one of these is named, the 
rest are also understood; which occurs in several places of Scripture. 


DISTINCTION XXII 


Chapter 1 (90) 


l1. ON THE DIFFERENCE OF THE NAMES WHICH WE USE IN SPEAKING OF GOD. 
After the above, it seems to us that we must discuss the diversity of names 
which we use in speaking of the ineffable Unity and Trinity; afterwards it 
must be shown in what ways anything is said concerning this Trinity. 

2. "And let us especially hold," as Augustine says, in On the Trinity, 
book 8, "that there are some names which pertain distinctly to the several 
persons “which are used only of the single persons; some others signify 
the unity of essence and these are used of the several persons severally 
and of all of them in common; but there are other names which are used 
of God metaphorically and by analogy."'—Hence Ambrose, in On the 
Trinity, book 2, says: "In order that faith may shine forth morc purely, it 
seems that a threefold distinction is to be drawn. For there are some names 
which clearly show a property of the Godhead; and there are some which 
express the clear truth of the divine majesty; but there are others which 
are used of God metaphorically and by analogy.” Indications of property 
are: generation, Son, Word, and suchlike; those of eternal unity are; wis- 
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dom, power, truth, and suchlike; those of analogy: splendour, letter of the 
alphabet, mirror, and suchlike. 


Chapter 2 (91) 


TO THE ABOVE, HE ADDS THAT THERE ARE SOME NAMES WHICH ARE SUITA- 
BLE FOR GOD TEMPORALLY AND ARE USED RELATIVELY. To these, it is to 
be added that, as Augustine says in On the Trinity, book 5, there are also 
some names which are suitable for God in time and are used relatively to 
the creature.’ Some of these are used of all the persons, such as lord, crea- 
tor, refuge; but some are not used of all, such as granted, given, sent. 


Chapter 3 (92) 


HE ADDS CONCERNING THE NAME OF TRINITY. Morcover, there is one name 
which is not used of any person singly, but of all together, that is, trinity. 
This is not used according to substance, but designates the plurality of 
persons almost as a collective noun, 


Chapter 4 (93) 


CONCERNING OTHER NAMES WHICH ARE SUITABLE FOR GOD IN TIME AND 
ARE NOT USED RELATIVELY. There are also some names which are suitable 
for God in time, but are not used relatively, such as incarnated, made man, 
and suchlike.—See how we have distinguished six types of names which 
we use in speaking of God; now we must treat each of them. 


Chapter 5 (94) 


]. THAT THOSE NAMES WHICH PROPERLY PERTAIN TO THE SEVERAL PER- 
SONS ARE PROPERLY USED IN A RELATIVE WAY; BUT THOSE WHICH SIGNIEY 
THE UNITY OF ESSENCE ARE USED IN AN ABSOLUTE SENSE AND ARE SAID 
OF ALL THE PERSONS SINGLY AND IN COMMON, AND ON TIIE WHOLE ARE 
TAKEN SINGULARLY, NOT PLURALLY. It is therefore to be known that those 
names which properly pertain to the several persons are used of them in 
rclation to each other, as Father and Son, and the gift of both, the Holy 
Spirit; but those which signify the unity of essence are used in an absolute 
sense. And those which arc used in an absolute sense are particularly used 
according to substance and are said of ail the persons jointly, and of cach 
of them singly, and on the whole are taken singularly, not plurally, such as 
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God, good, powerful, great, and suchlike, But those which are used rela- 
tively are not used according to substance. 


2. Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 5, says as follows: “What- 
ever is said of that most excellent and divine sublimity in relation to itself 
is said substantially; but whatever is said in relation to something else is 
said relatively and not substantially. So great is the force of the same sub- 
stance in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, that whatever is said of one of them 
in relation to the others is to be taken, on the whole, as being in the singular 
and not in the plural. For we say: the Father is God, the Son is God, the 
Holy Spirit is God: no one doubts that this is said according to substance; 
yct we do not say that this Trinity is three gods, but onc God. In the same 
way, the Father is said to be great, the Son great, and the Holy Spirit great; 
yet [there are] not three great ones, but one great onc. So also the all- 
powerful Father, the all-powerful Son, the all-powerful Holy Spirit; yet 
[there are] not three all-powerful ones, but one all-powerful one. And so 
whatever is said of God in an absolute sense is similarly said of cach of 
the persons and at the same time of the Trinity itself, not in the plural, but 
in the singular. And because for God it is not one thing to be and another 
to be great, but for him to be and to be great is the same thing, therefore, 
just as we do not say three essences, we do not say thrce greatnesses, but 
onc essence and one greatness,” 


3. THAT GOD iS GREAT BY THE SAME GREATNESS WHICH HE IS; SO ALSO 
OF GOODNESS, AND ALL THINGS WHICH ARE SAID ACCORDING TO SUB- 
STANCE. "For God is not great by a greatness which is not himself, as if 
he were a partaker of it, otherwise that greatness would be greater than 
God; but there is nothing greater than God; God is great, then, by that 
same greatness which he himself is, And so we do not say three greatness- 
es, but onc greatness; nor three greats, but one great; because God is not 
great by partaking in greatness, but he is great by himself because he is his 
own greatness. And the same is to be said of the goodness, eternity, and 
omnipotence of God, and of ail other things that can be said of God ac- 
cording to substance, insofar as he is spoken of in regard to himself, and 
not in a metaphorical sense and by analogy, but properly, if indeed any- 
thing can properly be said of him by the mouth of man." 

4, Sec, he has plainly taught that the names which signify the unity of 
divine majesty and are said of God in an absolute sense, that is, without 
relationship, are said of all the persons commonly and of cach distinctly, 
and on the whole are taken not in the plural, but in the singular. But those 
names which pertain to the several persons are said relatively and not 
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substanually. "lor whatever is said properly of a single person of the 
Trinity," as Augustine says in the same place, “it is in no way said in re- 
spect to that person himself, but in relation to another of the persons or to 
a creature; and so it is manifest that it is said relatively and not according 
to substance." 


DISTINCTION XXIII 


Chapter 1 (95) 


l. OF THE NAME OF PERSON: THAT ALTHOUGH IT IS SAID ACCORDING TO 
SUBSTANCE, YET ON THE WHOLE IT iS TAKEN IN THE PLURAL AND NOT IN 
THE SINGULAR. Something is to be added to the aforegoing: It is true that 
all names which are used of God according to substance on the whole are 
used singularly and not pluraily of all the persons, as has been shown 
above.! And yet there is one name, namely person, which is used of the 
several persons according to substance and on the whole is taken in the 
plural, not in the singular. For we say: the Father is a person, the Son is a 
person, the Holy Spirit is a person: and this is said according to substance. 
Aud yet we do not say: Father and Son and Holy Spirit are one person, but 
three persons, And so this name is excepted from the aforesaid rule of the 
names which are used of God according to substance because, although it 
is uscd in an absolute sense and according to substance, yet on the whole 
it i$ taken in the plural, not in the singular. 

2. AN AUTHORITY [SHOWING] THAT PERSON IS USED IN AN ABSOLUTE 
SENSE AND ACCORDING TO SUBSTANCE. Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 
7, shows that person is said according to substance; he says: “It is not one 
thing for God to be, and another to be a person, but entirely the same 
thing." —THAT THE FATHER IS NOT FATHER BY HIS VERY BEING. Also: 
“In this Trinity, when we speak of the person of the Father, we speak of 
nothing else than the substance of the Father. Consequently, just as the 
substance of the Father is the Father himsclf, not that by which he is 
father, but that by which he is, so also the person of the Father is not any- 
thing other than the Father himself. It is in respect to himself that he is 
called person, and not in relation to the Son or the Holy Spirit; in the same 
way, it is in respect to himself that he is called God, and great, and good, 
and just, and suchlike, And just as for him it is the same thing to be and to 
be God, to be great, to be good, so also it is one and the same thing for 
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him to be and to be a person.”’—See, you have it expressly that person is 
said according to substance, so that in the expression ‘The Father is a per- 
son,’ this is the sense: The Father is the divine essence; similarly, in the 
expressions ‘The Son is a person,’ ‘The Holy Spirit is a person,’ that is, 
the divine essence, 

3. WHY FATHER AND SON AND HOLY SPIRIT ARE NOT CALLED ONE PER- 
SON, AS THEY ARE [CALLED] ONE SUBSTANCE AND ONE GOD. And so here 
a question ariscs, which is difficult but not useless, by which it is asked 
why these three are not called one person, as they are [called] one essence 
and one God. Augustine treats this question diligently and explains it suit- 
ably, in On the Trinity, book 7, saying as follows: “Why do we not call 
these three together one person, as [we do] one substance and one God, 
and instead we say three persons, even though we do not say three Gods 
or three essences?’”*—-HE RESOLVES IT. “Because we wish to reserve at 
Icast one word to express the meaning of Trinity, lest we should have to 
be entirely silent, if asked what these three are whom we profess to be 
three.” For as Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 5: “when the ques- 
tion is posed ‘three what,’ human language labours under great poverty. 
And yct we say ‘three persons,’ not in order to say that, but so that it 
should not be passed over in silence."? For the eminence of this ineffable 
thing cannot be explained by this expression. Sce, he shows for what need 
persons is used in the plural, namely so that we might answer with this 
one term to those who ask concerning the three. 


Chapter 2 (96) 


i. BY WHAT NEED DO THE LATINS SAY THREE PERSONS AND THE GREEKS 
THREE HYPOSTASES OR SUBSTANCES. It is not the Latin language alone 
that labours under this need, but the Greck one too, struggling with this 
same thing, is hemmed in by a poverty of terms. Hence Augustine, cx- 
plaining what has been said by Greeks and Latins by necessity concerning 
the incffable Trinity, says: “In order to speak of ineffable things, that we 
may talk of them in some way, the Greeks have said: onc essence, threc 
substances” (that is, one usia, three hypostases: for the Greeks understand 
the term substance differently from the Latins). “But the Latins say: one 
essence or substance, three persons, because in our language, namely 
Latin, essence is not usually taken to mean anything other than substance. 
And so long as it is understood that what is spoken about remains a mys- 
tery, it has been acceptable to speak in this manner, so as to say something 
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when questioned about what these three are. The true faith pronounces 
them to be three when it says that the Father is not the Son; and when it 
says that the Holy Spirit, namety the Gift of God, is not either the Father 
or the Son."' 

2. THAT GOD IS MORE TRULY THOUGHT THAN SPOKEN ABOUT, AND HE 
MORE TRULY IS THAN HE IS THOUGHT ABOUT. "And so, when we are asked 
what these three or these three things are, we apply ourselves to finding 
some name by which we may comprehend these threc; nor does any such 
name come to mind because the supereminence of the divinity exceeds the 
power of ordinary language. For God is more truly thought than spoken 
about, and he morc truly is than he is thought about." 

3, "Therefore, since Father and Son and Holy Spirit are three, let us ask 
what three they are or what they have in common. For they cannot be 
called three fathers, because the Father alone is a father there [i.c. in the 
Trinity]; nor three sons, because neither the Father nor the Holy Spirit, is 
a son there; nor three holy spirits, because the Holy Spirit, in that proper 
signification by which he is also called Gift of God, is neither Father nor 
son, What, then, are the three? If they can be said to be three persons, then 
being a person is what is common to them.” “For assuredly it is because 
the Father is a person, and the Son is a person, and the Holy Spirit is a 
person, that they are said to be three persons." "And assuredly that is why 
we say three persons, because being a person is common to them." —From 
the above, it can be plainly understood by what necd the Latins say ‘three 
persons,’ with person understood according to substance; and so being a 
person is common to thc three. 


Chapter 3 (97) 


i. WHY WE DO NOT SAY THAT FATHER AND SON AND HOLY SPIRIT ARE 
THREE GODS, AS WE SAY THAT THEY ARE THREE PERSONS, ALTHOUGH 
BEING GOD IS COMMON TO THEM, BECAUSE THE FATHER IS GOD, AND THE 
SON I8 GOD, AND THE HOLY SPIRIT IS GOD. But here the question is asked: 
since we say that Father and Son and Holy Spirit are three persons because 
bcing a person is common to them, that is, because the Father is a person, 
and the Son is a person, and the Holy Spirit is a person, why do we not 
similarly say "three gods,' since the Father is God, and the Son is God, 
and the Holy Spirit is God?— We do so because Scripture contradicts the 
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latter; as for the former, although Scripture does not affirm it, neither docs 
it contradict it. 

2. QUESTION. Hence Augustine, raising and settling this question, in On 
the Trinity, book 7, says as follows: "But if we say that Father and Son and 
Holy Spirit are three persons because being a person is common to them, 
why do we not also call them three gods? Assuredly, as has been said 
carlicr,' it is because the Father is a person, and the Son is a person, and the 
Holy Spirit is a person that they are called three persons, Therefore, since 
the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit is God, why are they 
not called three gods?'"— Sec, he has posed the question. Note how he an- 
swers by adding: "Perhaps they are not called three gods because Scripture 
docs not say three gods? But neither does the text of Scripture mention 
three persons anywhere. Or was it lawful to say three persons because of 
the needs of speech and argument, and if Scripture does not use the ex- 
pression, neither does it contradict it? But if we were to say three gods, 
Scripture would coniradict it, saying: Hear, O Israel, the Lord your God 
is one God.”™ Behold the solution of the question, why we say three per- 
sons rather than three gods, namely because Scripture does not contradict 
the former. 


Chapter 4 (98) 


1. ANOTHER QUESTION: WHY DO WE NOT SAY THREE ESSENCES, AS [WE DO] 
TIIREE PERSONS, EVEN THOUGH SCRIPTURE DOES NOT CONTRADICT THIS. 
But here another question arises, which Augustine adds next, saying: 
"Why, then, is it not allowed to say three essences, since Scripture, in a 
similar way, neither asserts this nor contradicts it? But if you say that it is 
due to the unity of the Trinity that we do not say three essences, but one 
essence, | ask why, duc to the same unity of the Trinity, we do not also say 
one person, and not three persons. For just as the name of essence is com- 
mon to them, so that each of them is called essence, so is the term of person 
common to them,”’—*What then remains, but that we confess that these 
terms arose from the necessity for Greeks and Latins to speak against the 
snares and errors of heretics? And when human weakness strove to ex- 
press in speech to the senses of men what it holds about God in the secret 
place of thc mind, whether through a pious faith or through any understand- 
ing whatsoever, it feared to say three essences, lest any diversity should be 
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thought to exist in that highest equality. And yet it could not say that the 
three were not three something: for saying this, Sabellius fell into heresy. 
And so it asked what it might call the three, and said three persons, or 
three substances,” according to the Grecks. 

2. AS WE SAY THREE PERSONS, SO THE GREEKS SAY THREE SUBSTANCES, 
WHICH THEY CALL HYPOSTASES, UNDERSTANDING SUBSTANCE DIFFERENT- 
LY THAN WE DO. "For what we say of persons according to our custom, 
this must be understood of substances according to the custom of the 
Greeks. For they say three substances and one essence" (that is, three hypo- 
stases, one usia), "just as we say three persons, onc essence or substancc."? 
“Although they too, 1f they wished, as they call three substances three 
hypostases, could also call three persons three prosopa. But they preferred 
to say the former, perhaps because it is said more aptly in accordance with 
the custom of their language.” 


Chapter 5 (99) 


i. THAT IN THE TRINITY THERE IS NO DIVERSITY OR SINGLENESS OR SOLI- 
TUDE, BUT UNITY AND TRINITY, AND DISTINCTION AND IDENTITY. 1] believe 
it has already been sufficiently shown by what need we say three persons; 
and why not also three gods or essences, namely because Scripture stands 
in the way on the one hand, and the understanding of diversity on the 
other. Because in God there is no diversity at all, just as [there is] no sin- 
gleness or solitude, but unity and trinity. 

2. Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 7, says: "Human weakness, 
secking what it might call the three, said three persons or substances: by 
which terms, the intention was not to signify diversity, but to deny single- 
ness, that not only unity might be understood in God from his being called 
one essence, but also trinity from his being called three persons.” 

3. 1 Hilary, too, in On the Trinity, book 7, says: “The Lord says: Whoever 
has seen me, has also seen the Father“ With these words, an understand- 
ing of singleness and aloneness is excluded. Indeed, the passage signifies 
that God is not solitary, and vet the statement teaches that his nature is un- 
differentiated. Indeed, the Father is scen in the Son by a united likeness of 
nature. For the begotten and the begetter are one; they are one, but not one 
person. And so the Son is neither solitary nor single nor different? —Also 
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in the same place: “Just as it is impious to believe that Father and Son are 
two gods, so it is sacrilegious to claim that Father and Son arc a single 
God." "In these, there is nothing new, nothing diverse, nothing alicn, 
nothing separable.” 

4. Concerning this, Augustine, too, in his book of Questions of the Old 
and the New Law, says: “God is one, but not singic.”"—Also, Ambrose, in 
the book On the Trinity, says: “Whatever is of one substance cannot be 
separated, even though it is not single, but one."? "That God is said to be 
onc does not in any way exclude the trinity of the divinity; and so what is 
predicated pertains not to singleness, but to unity.”’—Sec, from the above 
it is shown that we must not confess God to be single, or diverse, or alone, 
or solitary, because singleness or solitude excludes the plurality of per- 
sons, and diversity removes the unity of essence. 

5. Diversity brings about the separation of the divinity, singleness does 
away with the distinction of trinity. And so Ambrose, in On the Trinity, 
book 1, says: “There is no equality where there is diversity or singleness”:* 
"neither confusing Father and Son, like the Sabcllians; nor severing Father 
and Son, like the Arians, For Father and Son are distinct, but they are not 
separate. ""—A [so in the same: “Father and Son are one in divinity; nor is 
there difference of substance or any diversity therc: otherwise how can we 
say that God is one? For diversity makes several [gods].""" And so from 
the aforegoing it is established that there is no diversity in the Trinity. 


6. SOMETIMES THE PERSONS ARE CALLED DIVERSE, THAT IS, DISTINCT. 
Yet, if at times we find it written: three diverse persons, and suchlike, 
‘diverse’ means ‘distinct.’ 


Chapter 6 (100) 


THAT GOD IS NOT TO BE CALLED MANIFOLD. And as in the Trinity there is 
no diversity, so there is no multiplicity; and so God is not to be called 
manifold, but threefold and simple. Hence Ambrose, in On the Trinity, 
book 1, says: “In Father and Son, there is no discord, but one divinity; 
what is onc cannot be confused, and what is undifferentiated cannot be 
manifold." And so God is not manifold. 
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DISTINCTION XXIV 


Chapter 1 (101) 


]. WHAT iS MEANT BY THESE NAMES: ONE, TWO IN THE MASCULINE OR 
FEMININE, THREE OR THREE THINGS, THREEFOLD OR TRINITY, PLURAL OR 
PLURALITY, DISTINCTION OR DISTINCT, WHEN WE USE THEM IN SPEAKING 
Or GOD. Here it is opportune to inquire diligently, since in the Trinity 
there is no diversity or singleness, nor multiplicity or solitude, what is 
meant by these names: namely, onc and two in the masculine or feminine, 
three or three things, plural or plurality, distinct or distinction, when we 
say: onc God, two or three persons, several persons; the persons are dis- 
uncet; or when we say: distinction of persons, plurality of persons, trinity 
of persons, and suchlike. For in saying these things, we scem to posit in 
God numerical quantities and a multitude or multiplicity of things. With 
the assistance of him of whom we speak, let us now take care to make 
plainly known what these things mcai there. 

2. SUCH THINGS ARE SAID MORE TO EXCLUDE WHAT IS NOT IN GOD THAN 
TO POSIT ANYTHING. Hf we consider diligently the aforementioned words of 
our authorities, in order to grasp the meaning of what is said, the use of 
these words scems to have been introduced more to remove and exclude 
from the simplicity of the divinity what is not there, than to posit anything. 

3. WHAT IS SIGNIFIED BY ONE WHEN WE SAY ONE GOD. For when we say 
‘one God,” a multitude of gods is excluded, and a numerical quantity is 
not posited in the divinity, as if to say: God is, and there are not many or 
several gods. Hence Ambrose, in his book On the Trinity, says: "When we 
say that God is one, unity excludes a number of gods, nor docs it posit 
quantity in God because there is neither number nor quantity there." 

4. [N WHAT SENSE If IS SAID: THE FATHER IS ONE, THE SON IS ONE. Simi- 
larly, when it is said "the Father is one’ or ‘the Son is one,’ and suchlike, 
the rcason for the statement is this: that there are not many Fathers or many 
Sons; and the same is truc of similar expressions. 

5. ACCORDING TO WHAT SENSE ARE THE PERSONS SAID TO BE PLURAL. 
Also, when we say that "the persons are plural,’ we exclude singleness and 
solitude, but do not posit diversity or multiplicity there; as if to say: we 
confess the persons [arc] without solitude or singleness. Hence Hilary, in 
Qn the Trinity, book 4, says as follows: "God said: Let ux make man in 
our image and likeness” | now ask whether you supposc that the only God 
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spoke these words to himself, or do you understand that this speech was 
addressed to another. If you say that he was alone, you are confuted by his 
Own voice saying: Let us make and our. For his profession of parinership 
took away the meaning of singleness and solitude, because no partnership 
can be had by a solitary being. The solitude of a solitary docs not allow for 
Let us make, and one would not say our to someone alien from oneself." 
—Attend, O reader, to these words, and see that he signified plurality by 
the name of partnership; for the profession of partnership is the profession 
of plurality, which he made by saying Let ws make and our. For each of 
these is said in the plural. But by this profession of plurality, he did not 
posit diversity or multitude, but denicd solitude and singleness. Therefore, 
in the same way, when we say several persons or plurality of persons, we 
exclude an understanding of singleness and solitude. 

6. WHAT iS SIGNIFIED BY THE NUMBER THREE, WHEN WE SAY THREE 
PERSONS. So also, when we say three persons, by the term thrce we do not 
posit à numerical quantity in God or any diversity, but we signify that our 
meaning is to be directed to none other than Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit, so that the meaning of the statement is this: There arc three persons, 
or Father and Son and Holy Spirit are three, that is, neither the Father alonc, 
nor the Son alone, nor the Father and Son alone arc in the divinity, but also 
the Holy Spirit, and no onc else than these. Similarly, it is not only this or 
that person who is there, or this onc and that onc, but this, that, and the 
other, and no one else. And Augustine sufficiently shows that this is the 
sense in which we must understand this, when he says that by that term “the 
intention was not to signify diversity, but to deny singleness.” 

7. WHAT [IS SIGNIFIED] BY THE NUMBER TWO WHEN WE SAY TWO PER- 
SONS, OR FATHER AND SON ARE TWO. Similarly, when we say ‘Father and 
Son are two,” we do not posit a quality of duality there, but mean this: that 
there is not only the Father, nor only the Son, but Father and Son, and the 
former is not the latter; and so also about other expressions of this kind.— 
So also, when we say ‘Father and Son are two persons,’ we mean this: not 
that the Father alonc is a person, nor the Son alone is a person, but that the 
Father is a person and the Son is a person, and the former is not the latter. 

8. IN WHAT SENSE WE SPEAK OF A DISTINCTION AMONG THE PERSONS OR 
OF DISTINCT PERSONS, And when we say ‘the persons are distinct or ‘there 
is a distinction among the persons,’ we exclude confusion and mixing, and 
we signify that this person is not that person. And when we add: ‘the per- 
sons are distinct in their properties’ or ‘differ in their properties,’ we sig- 
nify that this person is one, and that other person is another in their 
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properties. And when we say ‘one and another," we do not posit diversity 
there or otherness, but we exclude the Sabellian confusion. 

9. HOW DIFFERENCE IS TO BE TAKEN THERE. So also when wc say 'dif- 
ferent persons,’ or in saying ‘there is a difference among the persons,’ we 
reach the same understanding. For there distinction is taken in the same 
way as difference. And fittingly do we say that there is a difference or 
distinction there, but not diversity or division or separation.—Hence Am- 
brose, in On the Trinity, book 1: “Fhe Father is not the same as the Son, but 
ihere is an express distinction between Father and Son.”* 

10. HOW TRINITY IS TO BE TAKEN THERE. But when the term ‘trinity’ is 
uscd, it seems that what is signified is the same as when we say ‘three 
persons": so that, just as we cannot say: The Father is three persons, or the 
Son is three persons, so we must not say: The Father is trinity, or the Son 
is trinity. 

11. AN APPARENT CONTRADICTION TO THE AFOREGOING. Here it is nat to 
be passed over that, although it was said above that God is not to be con- 
fessed to be cither single or manifold,’ and this is confirmed by the author- 
ities of the Saints, Isidore seems to feel the contrary, saying: “We must 
distinguish between trinity and unity. For unity is simple and single, but 
trinity manifold and plural, because ‘trinity’ is the unity of three."* Sec, he 
says that unity is single, and trinity is manifold and plural.—Bul to this we 
say that he took single in the sense in which others take one, and manifold 
and plural as others say threefold. 


DISTINCTION XXV 


Chapter | (102) 


1. WHAT IT MEANS TO SAY, IN THE PLURAL, THREE PERSONS OR TWO PER- 
SONS. Moreover, since this name ‘person,’ as has been said earlier, is used 
according to substance, we must consider what the meaning of the term is 
when it is used in the plural: three persons, or two persons, and when we 
say: the person of the Father is one thing, the person of the Son another, the 
person of the Holy Spirit another. For if in these expressions the term 
person means the same as essence, we seem to confess several essences, 
and so several gods. But if it docs not have the meaning of essence there, 
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then there this term means one thing when we say: The Father is a person, 
the Son is a person; and another when we say: Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit are three persons; and when we say: the person of the Father is one 
thing, of the Son another, and suchlike. 

2. THAT IT APPEARS TO BE ACCORDING TO ESSENCE TO SAY: THE PERSON 
OF THE FATHER IS ONE THING, OF THE SON ANOTHER, OR [TO SAY] THREE 
PERSONS, AS WHEN WE SAY: THE FATHER IS A PERSON, THE SON IS A PERSON. 
For person, as Augustine says above, is said in respect to self; and for God 
it is the same to be a person as to be, just as it is the same for him to be as 
to be God. And so we clearly gather that we are speaking of the divine 
essence when we say: The Father is a person, the Son is a person, the Holy 
Spirit is a person, that is, an essence. And entirely onc and the same thing 
is signified by thc name of ‘person,’ that is, divine essence, when we say: 
The Father is a person and the Son is a person, as is significd by the name 
of 'God' when we say: The Father is God, the Son is God. And so the same 
thing is also signified when we say: God is God, and God is a person; thc 
divine esscace is understood by either name, because each is said according 
to substance. 

3. But when we say: Father and Son and Holy Spirit are three persons, 
what do we mean by the name of ‘person’? Is it essence? This indeed ap- 
pears to be the case, if we diligently cxamine the words of Augustine posed 
above. For he said above, “and so we say three persons because being a 
person is common to the three”; and also “it is because the Father is a per- 
son, and the Son is a person, and the Holy Spirit is a person, that they are 
said to be three persons.” And so it seems that this name ‘person’ has the 
same meaning when we say ‘three persons’ which it has when we say ‘the 
Father is a person, the Son is a person, the Holy Spirit is a person’; because, 
as Augustine shows, we say the former, that is, ‘three persons,’ because of 
the latter, and “because being a person is common to them.” And so that 
which is common to them, that is, to Father and Son and Holy Spirit, 
appears to be signified by the term ‘person’ when we say ‘three persons.’ 

4. IT SEEMS THAT IT CAN BE SHOWN IN ANOTHER WAY THAT [THE TERM] 
IS SAID ACCORDING TO ESSENCE EVEN WHEN IT IS USED IN THE PLURAL. 
It can also be shown in another way that essence is signified there by the 
name ‘person,’ when we say ‘three persons.’ For as Augustine said above, 
we said ‘three persons’ for the nced of responding to those who ask three 
what.* And so when they ask ‘three what,’ it is a suitable answer to say 
‘three persons.’ But when they ask ‘three whats,’ by ‘what’ they arc asking 
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about essence: for what the three are is not found to be anything other than 
essence. And so, if we answer the question rightly, it is necessary that we 
signify ‘essence’ when responding: otherwise we do not show what the 
three are. But if in answering we signify essence, we mean that very es- 
sence by the term ‘person’ in saying ‘three persons.’ 

5. THE OPINION OF SOME WHO BELIEVE THAT ESSENCE IS SIGNIFIED BY 
THE TERM "PERSON" WHEN SAYING ‘THREE PERSONS.’ It seems to some that 
essence is signified by the term ‘person’ when saying three persons since, 
as Augustine says, "and so three persons is said, because being a person is 
common to them," so that the meaning is this: Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit are threc persons, that is, they are three who have being a person in 
common, that is, they are three of whom each is a person, that is, an cs- 
sence.— But according to this sense, how can one say: ‘the person of the 
Father is onc thing, that of the Son another?’ And furthermore, they wish 
to understand this in this sense, namely: the Father is one thing and the 
Son another, but they have being a person in common. And they confirm 
this by the authority of Augustinc, who, in On the Trinity, book 7, says: 
“We say three persons of the same cssence, or three persons one essence. 
But we do not say three persons from the same essence, as if to be an gs- 
sence there is onc thing, to bc a person another. ""— By this authority and 
the carlicr ones, they strive to assert that in the aforesaid expressions the 
term person signifies essence. But what will they answer to that which the 
same Augustine says in the book On Faith, namely that “the Father is one 
thing in his person or personally, the Son personally is another, the Holy 
Spirit personally is another?" For can the Father be onc thing personally 
and the Son another personally, if they arc entirely alike in being a person, 
that is, if person only means essence? And so it scems to us that this can 
be said more suitably otherwise, in accordance with thc authorities of 
Catholic doctors. 


Chapter 2 (103) 


l. THAT THIS TERM ‘PERSON’ iS TAKEN IN A THREEFOLD WAY IN THE TRINI- 
TY, AND THIS IS A USEFUL AND CATHOLIC TEACHING CONCERNING PERSON 
AND PERSONS. And so it is to be known that this term person can bear 
many meanings, not just onc; as Hilary says, in the book On the Trinity, 
"the meaning of words is to be taken from the reasons for speaking, be- 
cause it is not the thing which is subject to the word, but the word to the 
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thing."' Differentiating, then, the reasons for the usc of this noun, namely 
‘person,’ we distinguish its meaning. We say that this noun, namely 
“person,” is properly used according to substance and signifies essence, 
as Augustine shows above,’ when we say: God is a person, the Father is 
a person. 

2. WHAT IS SIGNIFIED WHEN WE SAY THREE PERSONS: NAMELY THREE 
SUBSISTENCES, OR THREE BEINGS, NOT THREE ESSENCES, But by some 
need, as Augustine said above,’ this noun is used ina metaphorical sense, 
so that we may say in the plural ‘three persons’ when asked ‘three what’; 
there it does not signify essence, that is, the divine nature which is com- 
mon to the three, but subsistences, or hypostases, according to the Greeks, 
For the Greeks, as Augustine said above,* take substance, that is, hyposta- 
sis, in one sense and we in another. For we say substance for essence or 
nature; but we say persons as they say substances, that is, hypostases. And 
so, if we take persons in the same way as they take substances or hyposta- 
ses, they take hypostases differently than we do substance. Thus we take 
persons differently from substance. So when we say ‘three persons,’ we do 
not, by the term person, signify essence there. What, then, do we say? We 
say that they are three persons, that is, three subsistences, namely three 
beings; for which the Greeks say three hypostases. 


3. HE SHOWS THAT THE WORDS OF AUGUSTINE AGREE WITH THIS VIEW. 
And this meaning is supported by the words of Augustine set out above,’ 
if they arc understood more deeply: “For because the Father is a person," 
that is, an essence, "and the Son is a person, and the Holy Spirit is a person, 
so they are called three persons,” that is, three subsistences, three beings. 
For they could not be called subsistences or beings, unless cach of them 
were a person, that is, an essence. “And so, because being a person,” that 
is, essencc, “is common to them, so they are rightly called three persons,” 
that is, subsistences or subsistents: so that, just as the essence which is 
common to them truly and properly is, so those three are understood to be 
truly and properly subsistences or beings. And so Augustine, differentia- 
tmg the reasons for the aforesaid, says that “the three persons are one 
essence or of the same essence, but not from the same essence, lest it be 
thought that it is one thing there to be a person, another to be an essence. "* 
For the three persons, that is, subsistences, are one essence and of one 
essence; but they are not one person, or of one person, notwithstanding 
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that person is sometimes said according to substance: for if we were to say 
this, there would be confusion in the persons. 

4. HERE, HE RESPONDS TO THEIR OBJECTION BY WHICH THEY STRIVE TO 
PROVE THAT PERSONS ARE TAKEN ACCORDING TO ESSENCE WHEN WE RE- 
SPOND [‘PERSONS’}TO THOSE WHO ASK THREE WHAT. But as to that which 
they say: “When it is asked three what, the question is about essence, be- 
cause what the three are is not found to be anything other than essenee’’— 
wishing to induce us by this to understand essence by the term ‘person’ 
when we answer three persons—we say as follows: It is indubitably true 
that no onc other thing is to be found there which those three arc, except 
essence: for those three are one thing, that is, divine essence. Hence Truth 
says: / and the Father are one." And yet, when it is asked ‘three what,’ the 
question is not about essence, nor docs ‘what’ there refer to essence. But 
since the Catholic faith professed there to be three, as John says in the 
canonical Epistle; There are three who give witness in heaven,’ the ques- 
tion arose about what those three might be, that is, whether they be three 
things, and what three things, and by what name those three things might 
be signified. And so by the need of speaking in reply, this term "person? 
was found, and it was said “three persons.’ 

5. WHAT IS CALLED THREE THINGS AND ONE THING. And do not become 
concerned that we have said ‘three things’: for in saying this, we have not 
posited a number of diverse things in the Trinity; but we say ‘three things’ 
so that we may confess them to be some onc highest thing. Hence Augus- 
tine, in On Christian Doctrine, book 1, says as follows: "The things which 
are to be enjoyed make us blessed.” “And so the things which are to be 
enjoyed are Father and Son and Holy Spirit; that same Trinity is the one 
highest thing and common to those who enjoy it, if it is a thing, and not 
the cause of all things, if yet it even be a cause. For it is not easy to find a 
name which is suitable for such an excellence, except that this Trinity is 
better called ‘one God." And so, just as they are called three things, and 
they are one thing, so they are called three subsistences, and they are one 
substance. See, it has been shown what the meaning is of this term ‘per- 
son,’ when we say ‘three persons.’ 
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Chapter 3 (104) 


1. IN WHAT SENSE WE SAY: THE PERSON OF THE FATHER IS ONE THING, OF 
THE SON ANOTHER, OF THE HOLY SPIRIT ANOTHER, Now lct us examine 
whether it is for the same reason and cause that we say: The person of the 
Father is one, of the Son another, of the Holy Spirit another.—This may 
certainly be understood soundly, so that the sense be as follows: Thc 
subsistence or hypostasis of the Father is one thing, the subsistence of the 
Son is another, that of the Holy Spirit another; and the Father is onc 
subsistence, the Son is another, the Holy Spirit is another. 


2. HOW THESE ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD: THE FATHER IS ONE IN HIS PER- 
SON, THE SON IS ANOTHER. Next it is asked whether it is to be taken in the 
same way when it is said: the Father in his person is one thing, the Son in 
his person is another, the Holy Spirit in his person is another; or the Father 
personally is one thing, the Son personally is another, the Holy Spirit 
personally is another. | 

3. THAT PERSON IS HERE TAKEN DIFFERENTLY THAN ABOVE; HERE IT IS 
TAKEN FOR A PROPERTY. To which we say that, although it could be taken 
in the same sense, yet it is more suitable to alter the interpretation in ac- 
cordance with the rcason for speaking, so that here a property of the per- 
son is to be understood by the term person; thus the sense is as follows: 
The Father in his person or personally is one thing, that is, by his property 
the Father is other than the Son, and the Son by his property is other than 
the Father. For it is by the property of Fatherhood that the hypostasis of 
the Father is distinct from the hypostasis of thc Son, and the hypostasis of 
the Son is differentiated from the Father by the property of Sonship, and 
the Holy Spirit is distinguished from both. by the property of being able 
to proceed. 

4. THAT THE TERM MAY BE TAKEN IN THIS SENSE EVEN IN THE EARLIER 
STATEMENTS. ‘Person’ may weil be taken in this sense even in the earlier 
statements,’ where it is said: The person of the Father is one thing, of thc 
Son another, that is, the property by which the Father is Father is one 
thing, that by which the Son is Son is another, by which the Holy Spirit 
is Holy Spirit another.—In the same way, some wish to understand prop- 
erties by the term ‘person’ in the expression ‘three persons’; but it is better 
that, when we say ‘three persons,’ we understand it as subsistences or 
hypostases. 

5. HE PRESENTS A SUMMARY OF THE AFOREGOING. From what has been 
said above, it can be gathered that the term person in the Trinity has a 
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threefold meaning: for it may stand for essence, or it may stand for hypo- 
stasis, or it may stand for property. 

6. HESUPPORTS WHAT HE HAS SAID BY THE AUTHORITIES OF THE SAINTS. 
We have plainly shown above, from the sayings of Augustine, that the term 
is used to mean substance, and sometimes significs cssence.’—But it needs 
to be shown from the authorities of the Saints that it is taken for hypostasis 
and property, lest we scem to have dared to say something on the strength 
of our own conjectures. Jcrome, in his Exposition of the Catholic Faith to 
Bishops Alypius and Augustine, speaks of this in the following terms: 
“There ts no manner of degree in the Trinity, nothing that may be called 
lower or higher, but the whole divinity is equal in its perfection so that, 
excepting the terms which indicate a property of the persons, whatever is 
said of one person can most worthily be understood of the three. In con- 
futation of Arius, we say that the substance of the Trinity is onc and the 
same, and we profess one God in three persons; in rejection of the impiety 
of Sabellius, we distinguish three distinct persons by property: we do not 
say that Father and Son and Holy Spirit arc the same self, but that the per- 
son of the Father is one thing, that of the Son another, of the Holy Spirit 
another, For we do not only confess the names, but also the properties of 
the names, that is, the persons, or, as the Greeks express it, hypostases, 
that is, subsistences, And the Father never excludes the person of the Son 
or of the Holy Spirit, nor does the Son or the Holy Spirit ever take on the 
name and person of the Father, but the Father is always Father, and the Son 
always Son, and the Holy Spirit always Holy Spirit. And so they are one in 
substance, but they are distinct in persons and names.” See, Jerome here 
plainly says that the properties arc persons, and the persons subsistences; 
hence, what we said becomes manifest, namely that both hypostasis and 
property are signified by the term ‘person.’ John of Damascus too says 
that the persons arc hypostases, and he calls them beings, speaking as 
follows: “In the divinity, we confess one nature and three hypostases, who 
are truly beings, that is, persons.” 


DISTINCTION XXVI 


Chapter | (105) 


1. ON THE PROPERTIES OF PERSONS, BUT FIRST ON THIS TERM HY POSTASIS. 
It is now neecssary that we say something about the properties of persons 
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which we have frequently mentioned in this treatise. But first let us listen 
to what Jerome has to say concerning this term, namely hypostasis. For he 
said that poison lurks under this term. But he says this because of the use 
which the heretics made of the term in order to seduce the simple. They 
used it for person and essence, so that, whether only one hypostasis or 
three were spoken of, they might lead the less experienced to an unsuitable 
conclusion because the term was not then well-known among Catholics, 
nor was its meaning as well-defined as now. And so Jerome says that this 
term was not to be used without distinction or explanation, at least in his 
time, when there was a contention with thc heretics. In Qr the Catholic 
Faith, to Pope Damasus, he wrote as follows: “The bishop of the Arians 
demands that I, a Roman, use the new term hypostases. We ask what they 
think the three hypostases mean: three subsistent persons, they say, We 
respond that this is our belief. They are not satisfied with the meaning, 
and demand [we usc] the term itself, because I know not what manner of 
poison lurks in its syllables. We cry out: If anyone does not confess three 
hypostases, that is, three subsistent persons, let him be anathema. But if 
anyone, understanding hypostasis as usia, does not say that there is one 
hypostasis in three persons, namely, one who affirms three hypostases, 
and under the cloak of piety strives to assert three natures, he is alien from 
Christ. Let it suffice for us to say one substance and three perfect and 
equal persons; let us be silent about three hypostases, if we may. It is not 
a good sign when discordant meanings are found in the same word. But if 
you think it right that we should say ‘three hypostases’ in agreement with 
their interpretation, we do not refuse. But believe me, poison hides under 
the honey: for the angel of Satan transforms himself into the angel of 
light”! By these words, he docs not say that the term "hypostasis? is not to 
be used, but shows that heretics use it perversely; against them caution in 
distinguishing the meaning was necessary. Otherwise a person who had 
confessed three hypostases earlier would be contradicting himself. 


Chapter 2 (106) 


1, ON THE PROPERTIES OF THE PERSONS AND THE RELATIVE NAMES FOR 
THEM. Let us now look at the properties of the persons, which in Scripture 
are also frequently called notions or relations. In the book On Faith to 
Peter, Augustine says: "In that holy Trinity (who is sought by us so that it 
might become more tenaciously rooted in our heart), it is one thing to have 
generated and another to have been born, and it is another thing to pro- 
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ceed than to have generated and to have been born; hence, it is manifest 
that the Father is one thing, the Son is another, the Holy Spirit is another.” 

2. WHAT IS PROPER TO THE FATHER, WHAT IS PROPER TO THE SON, WHAT 
IS PROPER TO THE HOLY SPIRIT, “And what is proper to the Father alone is 
not that he himself was not born, but that he generated the only Son; and 
what is proper to the Son alone is not that he himself did not generate, but 
that he was born of the Father's essence; and what is proper to the Holy 
Spirit is not that he himself was ncither born nor did he generate, but that 
he alone proceeds from Father and Son.”* See, he briefly set out the three 
properties of the three persons, of which one is not another. Indeed, he 
signitied this when he said: "it is onc thing to have generated and another 
to have been born, and it is another to proceed,” that is, gencration is one 
property or notion, and birth is another, and procession is another; these 
things, by other names, arc called fatherhood and sonship. 

3. HERE CONCERNING RELATIVE NAMES WHICH DENOTE THE RELATIONS 
THEMSELVES, These properties are designated by those names of the per- 
sons, namely Father, Son, Holy Spirit, which are relative and are used in 
relation to each other because they denote relations. They are not acciden- 
tal to God, but are immutably in the persons themselves from eternity, so 
that these titles are not only relative, but are also the very relations or no- 
tions in the things themselves, namely in the persons. 


Chapter 3 (107) 


l|. THAT NOT EVERYTHING THAT IS SAID OF GOD IS SAID ACCORDING TO 
SUBSTANCE; FOR SOME THINGS ARE SAID ACCORDING TO RELATION, BUT 
NOTHING ACCORDING TO ACCIDENT. Therefore, it is to be known that not 
all which is said of God is said according to substance because some 
things are said according to relation, which is not an accident because it is 
not capable of change. As Augustine teaches, in On the Trinity, book 5, 
“nothing in God is said according to accident because in him nothing is 
accidental; but not ali that is said is said according to substance. In created 
and mutable things, what is not said according to substance must of neces- 
sity be said according to accident. But in God nothing is said according to 
accident because in him nothing is capable of change or omission; and yet 
not everything that is said is said according to substance. For something is 
said in relation to something else, as Father in relation to Son and Son to 
Father; which is not an accident because the former is always Father and 
the latter always Son; and always in the sense that the Son has always 
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been born and never began to be Son. For if he had at some time begun to 
be Son, or if he ever ceased to be Son, then he would be so called accord- 
ing to accident. And because the Father is not called Father, except be- 
cause he has a Son, and the Son is not so called, except because he has a 
Father, these names are not used according to substance, but are said with 
regard to their mutual relations, and yet not according to accident, because 
both what is called Father and what is called Son is eternal and incommu- 
table in them.” '—See, by these words, it is plainly shown that some things 
are said of God according to substance, some according to relation, but 
nothing according to accident. It is also shown that the property of the 
Father is that he have a Son, and the property of the Son is that he have a 
Father. And so, when he said that what is called Father and what is called 
Son is ‘eternal and incommutable,’ he meant it to be understood in this 
way: that is, the property by which the Father is Father, and the property 
by which the Son is Son, is eternal and incommutable, because the Father 
is always Father and the Son is always Son. 


2. HILARY DETERMINES THE PROPERTIES OF FATHER AND SON. Hence 
Hilary, in On the Trinity, book 12, when he describes the properties of the 
persons, speaks as follows: “If it is always proper to the Father that he is 
always Father, necessarily it is always proper to the Son that he is always 
Son. For where there is always a Father, there is also always a Son; and so 
he who is not always Father did not always gencrate.’” Also in the same: 
“It is manifest that it is proper to him who is born God to be Son. 


Chapter 4 (108) 


1. WHY IT IS SAID TO BE PROPER TO THE ONLY-BEGOTTEN THAT HE IS SON 
OF GOD, WHEN MEN ARE ALSO SONS OF GOD. Here it is asked how it is said 
to be proper to him who is born God that he is Son of God or begotten 
from God, when men are also called and are sons of God, according to 
that text: 4// sons of the Most High;' and the Lord says to Moses, speaking 
of the people of Israel: Israel, my first-born son? 

2. SOLUTION. But the difference is great: for men are sons of God by 
being made [so], not by the property of birth; but God the Son is Son by 
the property of origin and the truth of birth, not by being made or adopted. 
But men exist before they become sons of God: for they are made sons, 
they are not born sons of God. 
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3. HE CONFIRMS HIS SOLUTION BY AUTHORITY. CLEAR DISTINCTION BE- 
TWEEN GOD THE SON AND HUMAN SONS: BECAUSE HE IS BORN SON, THEY 
ARE MADE SONS. Hence Hilary, showing that he alone who is born God is 
son of God by thc property of origin, most clearly distinguishes between 
him and men as children of God. In On the Trinity, book 12, he speaks as 
foliows: "But only the onc who is born from him is truly Son to the Father. 
We also are sons of God, but by being made such. For we were once sons 
of wrath,’ but have been made sons of God by adoption rather than by 
birth. And because whatever is made did not exist before it was made, so 
also we who were not sons are made such. Earlier we were not sons, but 
we have becr made such by grace; neither born, nor begotten, bul pur- 
chased. God purchased us for himself, and by this he is said to have be- 
gotten; we know that God is said to have begotten sons, [but] never with 
the sense that (sonship} is their inherent property." "For man is son of 
God by adoption, not by generation; nor is this [sonship] man's property, 
but his title; and accordingly, he is not truly a son by this, because neither 
is he properly said to be born, nor was he always a son. But God the Only- 
begotten neither was at any time not a son, nor was he anything before he 
was a son, nor is he anything other than a son. And so, he who is always a 
son" by the property and truth of being able to be born, is the son of him 
alone who generated; and only he who generated is his father because, as 
the one is son by origin, so the other is father by gencration. 


Chapter 5 (109) 


i. THAT MAN IS CALLED SON OF THE TRINITY, AND THE TRINITY CAN BE 
CALLED THE FATHER OF MEN. But man, who is son of God by being made 
[so], is son not only of the Father, but of the Son and the Holy Spirit, that 
is, of the whole Trinity; and the Trinity itself can be called his father.— 
Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 5, says: "The Trinity cannot be 
called father, except perhaps in a metaphorical sense with respect to the 
creature, because of their adoption as sons. For that which is written: 
Hear, o Israel, the Lord your God, he is one God, is not to be understood 
to the exclusion of the Son and the Holy Spirit; we rightly call this onc 
Lord God also our father because he regenerates us by his grace." — 
Concerning this, Hilary also speaks, in On the Trinity, book 6: "By faith, 
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God is father to all to whom he is father: by the same faith, we confess 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 


2. And so it has been shown why it is said to be proper to him who was 
born God that he is son, namely because he alone is properly called 
"born." Hence Hilary, in On the Trinity, book 3, says: “The Lord, by say- 
ing: Glorify your Son,’ asserted that he is Son not only in name, but aiso 
in property. We are sons of God, but he is not son in this sense. For he is 
the true and proper Son: by origin, not adoption; in truth, not title; by 
birth, not creation.” 


Chapter 6 (110) 


1. THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS PROPERLY CALLED THE GIFT OF GOD, BECAUSE 
HE IS GIFT BY PROPERTY AS THE SON IS BY BIRTH, AND IN EITHER WAY IT IS 
RELATIVELY AND ACCORDING TO THE SAME RELATION. The same is also to 
be said of the Holy Spirit, who is properly called the gift of God, even 
though there are many other gifts of God; but the Holy Spirit is gift by an 
immutable and cternal property, just as the Son is Son by property. For he 
is called gift in the same way that he is called Holy Spirit, and he is spo- 
ken of relatively by either name. And it is by the same relation that he is 
called Holy Spirit and gift, even though the relation itself is not as readily 
apparent in the name ‘Holy Spirit’ as in the name "gift.'—Hencc Augus- 
tine, in On the Trinity, book 5, says as follows: “The Holy Spirit, who is 
understood to be in the Trinity, but is not thc Trinity, insofar as he is prop- 
erly called Holy Spirit, is so called relatively, since it is in relation to the 
Father and the Son, because the Holy Spirit is the spirit of the Father and 
the Son. But this same relation is not apparent in his name; however, it is 
apparent when he is called the gift of God:! for he is the gift of the Father 
and the Son because he proceeds from the Father and the Son." 

2. WHAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS. “And so the Holy Spirit is a certain inef- 
fable communion of the Father and the Son. And perhaps he is so called, 
as wc have already said, and we are not ashamed to repeat it, because the 
samc name is also suitable for the Father and the Son. For hc is properly 
called what they are jointly called, because both the Father is a spirit, and 
the Son is a spirit; both the Father is holy, and the Son is holy. And so, in 
order that the communion of both might be signified by a name which is 
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suitable to both, the gift of both is called Holy Spirit. — Sce, you have why 
the Holy Spirit is properly called gift, and that he is called gift or Holy 
Spirit relatively; and that he has a name proper to himself which is jointly 
suitable for the Father and the Son, but separately, And it is to be known 
that when the Father or the Son is called ‘spirit’ or ‘holy,’ neither is so 
called relatively, but according to substance. 


Chapter 7 (111) 


WHETHER THE FATHER OR THE SON OR THE TRINITY ITSELF MAY BE 
CALLED HOLY SPIRIT. Here it can be asked whether the Father, or the Son, 
or even the Trinity itself, can be called holy spirit, as [each] is separately 
called both ‘spirit’ and ‘holy.’ Concerning this, Augustine, in On the Tri- 
nity, book 5, says as follows: “The Trinity can in no way be called son; 
but it may collectively be calicd holy spirit, according to what is written, 
that God is spirit.' And so, because Father and Son and Holy Spirit are one 
God, and God certainly is holy and God is a spirit, the Trinity can also be 
called holy spirit. And yet holy spirit is not said there relatively, but ac- 
cording to essence because, properly speaking, the Holy Spirit who is not 
the Trinity, but is in the Trinity is spoken of relatively." 


Chapter 8 (112) 


SOME BELIEVE THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS NOT SO CALLED RELATIVE TO 
FATHER AND SON, BECAUSE THE TERMS DO NOT CORRESPOND RECIPRO- 
CALLY; BUT THIS IS FALSE. And yet some believe that the Holy Spirit or 
gift is not so called relative to the Father and Son. They say: if these terms 
arc used relative to each other, they ought to correspond rcciprocally, so 
that, just as the Father is called ‘the Son's Father? and the Son ‘the Fa- 
ther’s Son,’ the Father would be the Holy Spirits or gift’s father, and the 
Spirit or Gift ‘the Father's Spirit or gift.’—But it is not so in all relative 
terms; for not all things which are said relatively are said in terms which 
correspond reciprocally, Hence Augustine, shattering the opinion of these 
people, in On the Trinity, book 5, says: “Do not be troubled because we 
have said that the Holy Spirit, not the Trinity itself, but he who is in the 
Trinity, is so called relatively, even though there is no reciprocally cor- 
responding term that refers to him. For we say ‘Holy Spirit of the Father,’ 
but we do not in turn say ‘Father of the Holy Spirit,’ test the Holy Spirit 
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be thought to be his son. Also, we say ‘Holy Spirit of the Son,’ but we do 
not say ‘Son of the Holy Spirit,’ lest thc Holy Spirit be thought to be his 
father, For this happens in many relative terms, that there is no word by 
which they may reciprocally correspond. Therefore, although we say ‘the 
Gift of the Father and the Son,’ we cannot say ‘Father of the Gift’ or ‘Son 
of the Gift’; but in order that these may reciprocally correspond, we say 
‘Gift of the giver’ and ‘giver of the Gift’ because in the one case a word in 
common usage could be found, in the other case it could not.”' “And so 
when we say Gift of the giver and giver of the Gift, we speak relatively in 
reciprocal reference." And yet God was not giver, except in time, while thc 
Holy Spirit is Gift even from eternity.’ 


DISTINCTION XXVII 


Chapter 1 (113) 


l. WHETHER AUGUSTINE AND HILARY ASCRIBE THE SAME PROPERTIES, 
AND WHETHER THESE ARE THE ONES WHICH ARE CALLED FATHERHOOD, 
SONSHIP, PROCESSION. Here it can be asked whether the properties which 
Hilary ascribed above,' namely that the Father is always Father and the 
Son is always the Son, are the same properties which Augustine distin- 
guished earlier," saying that it is proper to the Father that he begot the Son, 
and proper to the Son that he is begotten of the Father, and to the Holy 
Spirit that he proceeds from both, and whether these are the properties 
which are called fatherhood, sonship, procession. 


2. THAT THE PROPERTIES WHICH HILARY AND AUGUSTINE POSIT DO NOT 
SEEM TO BE THE SAME, [t scems that the properties which Hilary posits are 
not the same as those which Augustine posits. For if they arc the same, 
then it is the same for the Father to be Father and to have begotten the 
Son: which some entirely grant. But if this is so, then it is suitable for the 
onc for whom it is suitable to be Father to have begotten the Son. And so 
divine nature, if it is the Father, begot the Son; but if it did not beget, it is 
not the Father. Bul who would dare to say either that it begot the Son, or 
that it is not the Father? But if the divine nature is the Father and did not 
beget the Son, then it is not the same to say that something is the Father 
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and that it begets the Son. And so it does not scem to be one and the same 
property. 

3. RESPONSE IN WHICH HE SHOWS THAT THEY ARE THE SAME PROPER- 
TIES.—HOW THE AFORESAID WORDS OF HILARY ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 
To which, without prejudice to anyone, we say that each of them noted the 
same properties, although in different words. For what Hilary said is to be 
understood as follows: ‘It is proper to the Father that he is always Father,’ 
that is, the property of the Father is that by which he is always Father; but 
he is always Father because he has always begotten the Son. Similarly, ‘it 
is proper to the Son that he is always Son,’ that is, the property of the Son 
is that by which he is always Son; but he is always Son because he is al- 
ways begotten. And so the property by which the Father is Father is that he 
always begot; and this same property is called fatherhood or generation. 
And the property by which the Son is always Son is that he is always bc- 
gotten by the Father; and this same property is called sonship, or geniture, 
or birth, or origin, or ability to bc born. Similarly, the property by which 
the Holy Spirit is the Holy Spirit or Gift is that he proceeds from both; 
and this same property is called procession. And the same properties are 
signified in the statements above. 


Chapter 2 (114) 


l. THAT It IS NOT ENTIRELY THE SAME TO SAY THAT SOMETHING IS THE 
FATHER AND THAT IT HAS GENERATED OR HAS A SON; SIMILARLY OF THE 
OTHERS. And yet it does not seem to us that it is entirely the same to say 
that something is the Father and has generated a Son, or that something is 
the Son and has a Father, or that it is the Holy Spirit and proceeds from 
both. Otherwise Father would not be the name of a hypostasis, that is, of 
a person, but only the name of a property; similarly with Son and Holy 
Spirit; and so the three persons would not be signified by the three names. 

2. THESE NAMES, FATHER, SON, AND HOLY SPIRIT, DO NOT SIGNIFY 
ONLY RELATIONS, BUT ALSO THE HYPOSTASES AND ARE [THE NAMES OF] 
THE HYPOSTASES. And so we say that thc name Father does not denotc 
only a relation, but also a hypostasis, that is, it signifies a subsistence; and 
so also [in the case of] Son and Holy Spirit. 

3. THE TERMS OF THE RELATIONS ARE FATHERHOOD, SONSHIP, PRO- 
CESSION, AND THEY DO NOT SIGNIFY THE PERSONS. But the terms of the 
relations, namely fatherhood, sonship, procession, or to generate, to bc 
gencrated, to proceed, signify only the relations themselves and not the 
hypostases, or having a Son and having a Father. 

4. WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD IN SAYING: FATHER IS GOD, OR THE SON IS 
GOD, OR THE HOLY SPIRIT IS GOD. As, for example, when we say, ‘the 
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Father is God,” by the name Father, we both note the relation and signify 
the divine hypostasis, so that the meaning is as follows: the Father, that is, 
he who generated, namely, the hypostasis which has a Son, is God or the 
divine essence. Similarly, ‘the Son,’ that is, the hypostasis which is gen- 
erated or which has a Father, ‘is God.’ So also ‘the Holy Spirit,’ that is, 
the hypostasis proceeding from both, or he who proceeds, ‘is God.’ But 
when we posit the names of relations in predicates, we signify only the 
notions themscives, not the hypostases, as when we say ‘God generated,’ 
that 1s, has a Son, and ‘God is generated,’ that is, has a Father; and then it 
must be understood that in the subjects those things which are determined 
by those properties are the hypostases only, and not the essence. 


Chapter 3 (115) 


], THOSE PROPERTIES DETERMINE THE HYPOSTASES, NOT THE SUBSTANCE, 
THAT IS, THE NATURE. For those several properties are suitable for cach of 
the persons, and the persons are determined by them; and they differ from 
cach other, but are not separated from each other.— Hence John of Da- 
mascus says: "The hypostases do not differ from cach other according to 
substance, but according to their characteristic traits, that is, their deter- 
mining properties; for they arc characteristic, that is, determining of the 
hypostascs, and not of the nature; and so they determine the hypostases."" 
—-Also: "We say that the divine hypostasis of the Word is intemporally 
and eternally simple, having ail that the Father has, as Aomousion with 
him, that is, consubstantial with him, different from the paternal hyposta- 
sis by the manner and form of birth, but never separate from the paternal 
hypostasis,” 

2. HERE THE PROPERTIES ARE PLAINLY DISTINGUISHED. The same [John], 
more plainly expressing the personal properties, says in the same work: 
"We recognize a difference of the hypostases, that is, of the persons, in 
the three properties, that is, paternal, filial, and able to proceed; and also 
that the same hypostases are indivisible and mutually inseparable and 
united, and united indeed without confusion; for they are three, although 
united; distinct, although inseparably." And indeed, each "hypostasis is 
perfect, and has its own specific property, namely its proper mode of ex- 
istence; but they are united in substance, and are not removed or scparated 
from the paternal hypostasis." See, here you have distinct those three 
properties which were signified above? in a varicty of ways. 
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3. THAT THERE ARE OTHER NAMES OF THE PERSONS DENOTING THE SAME 
PROPERTIES, NAMELY BEGOTTEN, BEGETTER, WORD, IMAGE. Here it is not 
to be passed over that, just as Father and Son and Holy Spirit are names of 
thc persons and designate personal properties, so there are also other 
names of the persons, that is, names which signify the same persons and 
denote their properties, and the same ones as the aforesaid names [signify 
or denoic]; and so [these names] are also used relatively: namely begetter, 
begotten, word, image.—Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 5, 
says: "IL is to be shown that the same thing is signified when we say be- 
gotten as when we say son. For therefore a son because begotten, and 
because a son, certainly begotten.’ “And as the son is referred to the 
father, so the begotten to the begetter; and as the father to the son, so the 
begetter to the begotten."* 

4, ON THE NAME WORD AND IMAGE. The same {Augustine], in On the 
Trinity, book 6: “The Son alone is taken to be the Word, not the Father 
and the Son together, as if together they were one word. For he is called 
word just as he is called image; but Father and Son together are not both 
image, but the Son alone is image of the Father, just as he is son." The 
same [Augustine], in On the Trinity, book 7: “The Word, insofar as it is 
wisdom and essence, is the same as the Father; insofar as it is Word, it is 
not what the Father is, because the Word is not the Father, and word, like 
son, 1s said relatively."* 

5. THAT HE IS NOT CALLED WORD FOR THE SAME REASON AS [HE IS 
CALLED] WISDOM. Also in the same place: “As son is referred to father, so 
also the Word, when it is called word, is referred to the one whose word it 
is. And so he is not called word for the same reason as [he is called] wis- 
dom because he is not called word in respect to himself, but only rclative 
to the one whose word hc is, just like son [relative] to father. "— THAT HE 
iS CALLED WORD FOR THE SAME REASON AS [HE IS CALLED] SON. “And so 
[he is called] son for the same reason as word, and word for the same 
reason as son, but wisdom for the same reason as essence; and so, because 
Father and Son arc one essence, they are also one wisdom.” —Also in the 
same place: "The Father himself is not word, just as he is not son or 
image."!! "For what is more absurd than that he should be called image in 
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relation to himsclf?”'* The same [Augustine], in book 5: “He is called son 
relatively; he is also called word and image relatively, and, by ali these 
terms, he is referred to the Father; but the Father is called none of thesc."? 


6. HE BRIEFLY SUMMARIZES THE MEANING OF THE AFOREGOING. It has 
been plainly shown that, as he is called son or begotten relative to the 
father, so also [he is called] word and image; and that he is called word or 
image for thc same reason as son, that is, he is called word or image on 
account of the same property or notion as he is called son; but it is not for 
the same reason as word that he is called wisdom or essence, because he 
is not called wisdom by the notion by which he is called word, for he is 
called wisdom according to essence, not according to relation. 


Chapter 4 (116) 


GENERAL RULE AS TO THE THINGS WHICH THEY ARE CALLED IN RESPECT TO 
THEMSELVES AND THOSE WHICH THEY ARE CALLED RELATIVELY: FOR 
WHATEVER THEY ARE CALLED IN RESPECT TO THEMSELVES APPLIES TO 
BOTH TOGETHER, BUT IT IS NOT SO WITH THE AFORESAID RELATIVE TERMS. 
And herc is to be noticed a general rule as to the things which are said of 
the Father and Son in respect to themselves and those which are said 
relatively. As Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 6: “For whatever 
they are called in respect to themselves, the one is not called without the 
other, that is, whatever they are called which reveals their substance ap- 
plics to both of them together. And so the Father is not God without the 
Son, nor the Son without the Father, but both together are God”;' but they 
are not both together father, nor both together son or word or image, 


Chapter 5 (117) 


1. WHETHER GOD FROM GOD, AND SUCHLIKE, IS SAID ACCORDING TO SUB- 
STANCE. Here it is asked, when we say ‘God from God,’ ‘light from light,’ 
and suchlike, whether they arc said according to substance; for it is clear 
that such things arc not said according to relation. But if they are said 
according to substance, then both together, namely Father and Son, can be 
called God from God, light from light, according to the above rule. 

2. RESPONSE, WHERE NAMES OF SUBSTANCE ARE SOMETIMES SAID TO BE 
POSITED FOR THE PERSONS, To which we say that, although it is according 
to substance that God is cailed light, wisdom, and suchlike, and those 
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terms are never taken relatively, yet they are sometimes taken for relatives, 
that is, for the persons, but not relatively, so that, when we say ‘God 
generated God,’ we posit the former for the Father, the latter for the Son. 
The same is true when we say ‘God from God,’ ‘light from light.’ And 
also in other expressions, names of essence are often found to be used to 
indicate the persons, as in saying “God is born,’ ‘God is dead,’ ‘God has 
suffered," where the Son alone is significd. And so expressions like *God 
from God’ and suchlike are understood of the Son alone. Hence Au- 
gustine, asking how such expressions arc used, in On the Trinity, book 6, 
says: "How can it be said God from God, light from light? For they are not 
both together God from God, but the Son alonc is from God, namely the 
Father; nor arc both together light from light, but the Son alone is from the 
light which is the Father." 

3. THAT "THAT FROM THAT? ONLY IS SAID ACCORDING TO TIHE NAME OF 
SUBSTANCE, NOT ACCORDING TO NAMES OF PERSONS. And it is to be known 
that ‘that from that is said only according to the names of substance, even 
though those names do not there signify substance. But ‘that from that’ is 
never said according to the same names of persons, such as Word from 
Word or Son from Son, because names of this kind are not suitable for the 
different persons. That is what Augustine says, if somewhat obscurely, in 
the same book, in the following terms: “Only that which they are not both 
together cannot be said of them: that from that,” that is, the only term 
which we cannot usc to show onc from onc is that which is not suitable for 
both of them together. “As we cannot say Word from Word, because they 
are not both together Word, so neither Image from Image, nor Son from 
Son, because they are not both together Son or Image.” 


4. THAT NAMES OF SUBSTANCE SOMETIMES STAND FOR THE TRINITY. 
And as sometimes names of substance signify the persons distinctly, so 
also sometimes [they signify] the whole Trinity together. Hence Augus- 
tine, in the same book, says: “The Father himself is declared by the name 
of Father; but by the name of God, he, the Son, and thc Holy Spirit [are 
declared], as when we say: None is good, except God, because the Trinity 
is one God." 
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Chapter 1 (118) 


l, THAT NOT ONLY THE THREE ABOVE-MENTIONED PROPERTIES ARE IN THE 
PERSONS, BUT ALSO OTHERS WHICH ARE SIGNIFIED BY OTHER NAMES, SUCH 
AS UNBEGOTTEN. Moreover, it needs to be considered that not only the 
three above-mentioned properties or notions are in the persons, but also 
others which are denoted by other names. Indeed, even the name ‘unbegot- 
ten' is said relatively of the Father alone, and it designates a notion other 
than ‘father’ or ^" begetter.' For it is not the same thing to be father and to 
be unbegotten, that is, he is not called Father by the notion by which he is 
called unbegotten. As we have said earlicr,' he is called Father according 
to the property of generation, but he is called unbegotten according to the 
property of innascibility. And so the Father differs from the Son by the 
authority of generation, and he differs also by the property of innascibility, 
that is, because he is unbegotten.—FULL EXPLANATION OF UNBEGOTTEN, 
NAMELY THAT IT IS SAID RELATIVELY, AND THE NOTION BY WHICH HE IS 
CALLED UNBEGOTTEN IS ONE THING, AND THAT BY WHICH [HE IS CALLED] 
FATHER ANOTHER. Hence Augustine, disUnguishing between the property 
by which he is called ‘father’ and that by which he is called "unbegotten,' 
in On the Trinity, book 5, speaks as follows: "It is not the same to call him 
unbegotten as to call him Father; for even if he had not generated the Son, 
nothing would prevent our calling him unbegotten. And if anyone gen- 
crates a son, he is not for that reason unbegotten, because men who have 
been generated generate others." Therefore it is not because he is *unbc- 
gotten’ that he is called ‘father.’ Hence, although “both names are applied 
to God the Father, the notion by which he is thought to be begetter is one 
thing, and that by which unbegotten another. For he is called begetter in 
relation to the begotten, that is, to the Son; but when he is called unbegot- 
ten, what is asserted is not what he is, but what he is not.” 

2. HE USES EXAMPLES TO SHOW THIS, “This is to be made clear by ex- 
amples. In saying unbegotten, what is shown is that he is not son. But 
begotten and unbegotten are suitably used; for if our language allows us to 
say son, our customary spcech does not allow us to say non-son. And yet 
there is nothing unintelligible about saying non-son; in the same way, if 
we say non-begotten instead of saying unbegotten, we are not saying any- 
thing different. And so, we ought not to consider what linguistic usage 
allows or does not allow us to say about things, but that the meaning of the 
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things themselves is clearly apparent." THAT NON-BEGOTTEN IS AS GOOD 
AS UNBEGOTTEN, AS ALSO NON-SON. "And so let us say not only unbegot- 
ten, but also non-begotien, which is as good. Arc we saying anything else 
than non-son? The negative particle does not bring it about that what is 
said relatively in its absence is said according to substance by its addition. 
it only negates that which was asserted in its absence. Just as in other 
predications, when we say "he is a man,’ wc designate substance, there- 
fore, someone who says ‘he is not a man,’ docs not state another kind of 
predication, but only denies that one. Hence, just as Esay ‘he is a man’ 
according to substance, so I also deny according to substance when IH say 
‘he is not a man.’ And if the term begotten has the same value as the term 
son, then the term non-begotien has the same value as the term non-son. 
For we deny relatively in saying non-son; therefore we deny relatively in 
saying non-begotten. And what does non-begotten mean, if not unbegot- 
ten? And so it does not lose the signification of a relative predication by 
being called unbegotten. For just as begotten is not said in relation to self, 
but in that he is from a begetier; so being called unbegotten is not said in 
relation to self, but to show that he is not from a begetter; and yet each is 
said relatively. But what is asserted relatively does not indicate substance. 
For although there is a difference between begotten and unbegotten, yet 
this does not indicate a different substance becausc, just as son is referred 
to father and non-son to non-father, so also it is necessary that begotten be 
referred to begetter and non-begotten to non-begetter." ^— Sec, he clearly 
shows that unbegotten is said relatively and is taken of the Father alone, 
and the notion by which he is called unbegotten is one thing and that by 
which father another; and it is as good to say non-begotten and non-son 
as unbegoiten. 


Chapter 2 (119) 


1. WHETHER, AS THE FATHER ALONE IS CALLED UNBEGOTTEN, HE OUGHT 
TO BE CALLED NON-BEGOTTEN OR NON-SON. It is therefore usual to ask 
whether, as the Father alone is called unbegotten, he alone ought to bc 
called non-begotten or non-son, so that not even the Holy Spirit may bc 
called non-son or non-begotten. 

2. THE OPINION OF SOME. To some, it seems that the Father alonc ought 
to be called non-begotten or non-son, but thc Holy Spirit, just as he is not 
called unbegotten, so, they say, he is not to be called non-begotten or non- 
son. The Holy Spirit ought indeed to be said and believed not to be be- 
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gotten or not to bc son, but he ought not to be said to be non-begotten or 
non-son. 

3. THE OPINION OF OTHERS. But it seems to others that, although the Holy 
Spirit cannot be called unbegotten, yet he may be called non-begotten or 
non-son. As for that which Augustine said above,' that it is as good to say 
non-begotten or non-son as to say unbegotten, they say that he said this to 
show the etymology of thc name, and not by way of predication. 


Chapter 3 (120) 


WHAT THE PROPERTY IS ACCORDING TO WHICH HE IS CALLED UNBEGOTTEN. 
But if you wish to know what the property is according to which the 
Father is called unbegotten, listen to Hilary, who calls it *innascibility’; in 
On the Trinity, book 4, he speaks as follows: “He is one from onc, namely 
begotten from unbegotten, by thc property in each of innascibility and 
origin. And so, since the Scriptures attest to the meaning of the persons 
and clearly distinguish between innascibility and birth, God is not to be 
thought of as being solitary. For a difference or distinction of persons is 
posited in the Scriptures, but a distinction of nature is posited nowhere.” 


Chapter 4 (121) 


1. THE ARIANS STROVE TO PROVE THAT THE FATHER IS OF ONE SUBSTANCE, 
THE SON OF ANOTHER, BECAUSE THE FIRST IS UNBEGOTTEN, THE SECOND 
BEGOTTEN; IN RESPONDING TO THEM, AMBROSE SAID THAT HE HAD NOT 
FOUND THIS NAME [UNBEGOTTEN] IN THE DIVINE SCRIPTURES. But it is not 
fitting to pass over in silence that the Arians strove to prove that the Father 
is of onc substance, the Son of another, becausc the one is called unbegot- 
ten and the other begotten, since to be unbegotten is different from being 
begotten.—Hence Ambrose, in responding to their question, says that he 
had not found this name, namely, unbegotten, in the divine Scriptures. In 
On the Holy Spirit, book. 4, he speaks as follows: “When certain people 
once have heard us saying that the Son of God, who is begotten, cannot be 
unequal to the Father who begets, even though the onc is generated and 
the other gencrated, because this generation is of nature, they think that 
they have bcen silenced in regard to that question; but by a damnable turn- 
around, they reverse their tracks so as to think that a change is made in the 
question by changing the wording, saying: How can the unbegotten and the 
begotten be of the same nature and substance? Therefore, in order to re- 
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spond to the question put to me, first of all 1 have never found the word 
unbegotten in the divine Scriptures; I have never read it; } have never 
heard it. Of what shiftiness are such men, that they accuse us of usurping 
what is not written and, when we assert what is written, they even object 
that it is not written? Do they not contradict themselves, and undermine 


the authority of their own calumny?"' 


2. WHY AMBROSE WAS UNWILLING TO USE THE NAME UNBEGOTTEN, 
NAMELY BECAUSE OF THE HERETICS. Note, o rcader, that Ambrose was 
unwilling to use this term ‘unbegotten’ because of the heretics. And so it 
is necessary for us, because of the snares of calumniators, to pass over 
in silence some things which can be safely entrusted to Catholic and 
pious readers. 

3. A MOST USEFUL RULE, NAMELY THAT THERE ARE SOME TIIINGS WHICH 
AT TIMES WE CAN USE, AND AT OTHER TIMES WE CAN RELIGIOUSLY PASS 
OVER IN SILENCE. For there are some things which are not of such autho- 
rity and religious import that we must always confess and accept them 
submissively; indeed, they may sometimes be passed over in silence, And 
yet they are not of such unreasonableness that we cannot freely use them, 
when it is opportune to do so. 


Chapter 5 (122) 


]. WHETHER IT IS DIFFERENT TO BE FATHER AND TO BE SON. Moreover, 
since it has been said above that it is one thing to say unbegotten and 
another to say father, and that begotten is different from unbegotten, it is 
usual to ask whether it is different or the same to be father and to be son. 

2. RESPONSE, IN WHICH HE SAYS THAT IT IS DIFFERENT TO BE FATHER 
AND TO BE SON, BUT NOT FOR THE FATHER TO BE AND FOR THE SON TO BE. 
To which we say that, in the same sense in which we say that begotten and 
unbegotten are different and that it js not the same to say begotten and 
unbegotten, it can be said that it is not the same, but different, to be Father 
and to be Son or to be Holy Spirit because the Father is a not father by the 
same notion that the Son 1s a son or the Holy Spirit is a holy spirit. And 
so, in this sense, we grant that it is one thing to be Father, and it is another 
thing to be Son, because the notion by which the Father is a father is one 
thing and that by which the Son is a son is another. But if you transpose to 
say: It is one thing for the Father to be, another for the Son to be, the 
meaning is changed, and so it is not granted. For the sense is as if it were 
said: H is one thing by which the Father is, no longer father, but is; it is 
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another thing by which the Son is, no longer son, but is; which is entircly 
false. For the Father is by that by which the Father is God, that is, by es- 
sence or nature. Morcover, the Son is God by that by which the Father is 
God; and so the Son is by that by which the Father is. And so it is the same 
for the Father to be and for the Son to be; but it is not the same to be a 
father and to be a son.—Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 5, Says: 
“Although it is different to be father and to be son, yet the substance is not 
different, because this statement is not made according to substance, but 
according to relation: nevertheless, this relation is not an accident because 
it is not changeable.” See, he says that it is different to be father and to be 
son, This must be taken according to the above-stated reason, namely that 
the notion by which he is father is one thing, and that by which he is son 
is another; for it is not according to essence, but according to relation, that 
the Father is called a father and the Son a son. 


Chapter 6 (123) 


l. HOW WISDOM IS SAID TO BE BEGOTTEN OR BORN, WHETHER ACCORDING 
TO RELATION OR ACCORDING TO SUBSTANCE. It is also to be known that, 
just as the Son alone is called ‘word’ or ‘image,’ so he alone is also called 
‘born or begotten wisdom’; so it is asked whether this is said relatively; 
and if relatively, then whether according to the same relation by which hc 
is called ‘word’ or *'image.'— Concerning this, Augustine, in On the Trin- 
ity, book 7, speaks as follows: “When we say ‘word,’ let us take it as if we 
were saying *wisdom that is born,' so that it is both Son and image. When 
these two words are used, that is, ‘born wisdom,’ in one of them, namely 
‘born,’ let word and image and Son be understood, and do not let essence 
be expressed in all these names because they are said relatively, But in the 
other term, which is ‘wisdom,’ let essence too be designated because it is 
spoken also in respect to itself. For wisdom is itself wise, and it is the 
same for it to be and to be wise; hence Father and Son together are one 
wisdom because one essence." 

2. HOW THE WORDS OF AUGUSTINE CITED ABOVE ARE TO BE UNDER- 
STOOD. Beware, reader, how you understand what Augustine says here. For 
he seems to say that, in saying ‘born wisdom,’ ‘wisdom’ in this phrase 
signifies essence, and ‘born’ denotes relation. But if this is so, we arc 
compelied to say that the divine essence is born, which is incompatible 
with what has been said carlier— But to this we say that in the one word, 
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that ts, in "born," the same notion is understood which is denoted by say- 
ing ‘word’ and ‘image’; but in the other word, namely ‘wisdom,’ essence 
is designated, that is, 1t is shown that the Son is essence because wisdom 
is said according to essence. And so, in saying "born wisdom,’ it is under- 
stood that he who is born is essenee. And yet ‘wisdom’ there docs not 
stand for essence, but for hypostasis: (ATTEND DILIGENTLY!) so that, just 
as when we say Word or Son, the hypostasis with its property is under- 
stood, so also when we say "born wisdom’ let the same be understood, 
that is, the begotten hypostasis. And so it is with attentive deliberation 
that he says that the expressions Word and ‘born wisdom’ arc to be under- 
stood to be the same, that is, the same relation and the same hypostasis in 
which that property inheres. And this supports what we said above, name- 
ly that, in saying Father or Son or Holy Spirit, not only those properties 
are signified as when we say fatherhood, sonship, but also the hypostases 
with their properties. 


Chapter 7 (124) 


THAT IMAGE IS SOMETIMES SAID ACCORDING TO ESSENCE. It is also neces- 
sary to understand that, although it has bcen said above! that image, like 
word and son, is said relatively of the Son, yet sometimes it is found to be 
said according to substance. Hence Augustine, in the book On Faith, says 
that "essentially, the Trinity's divinity" and thc image, in which man was 
made, "is onc.""—Hilary too, in On the Trinity, book 5, speaks as follows: 
"Man is made in their common image. There is no discrepancy of name 
and no difference of nature: for the form in which man was created is 
one.” From these, it is shown that sometimes image is understood as es- 
sence, and then it ts said in respect to itself and not relatively. 


DISTINCTION XXIX 


Chapter 1 (125) 


|. ON BEGINNING: THAT IT IS SAID RELATIVELY AND DENOTES A MANIFOLD 
RELATION. There is also another name denoting a manifold relation, name- 
ly beginning, For beginning 1s always said with respect to something. And 
the Father is called beginning, the Son beginning, the Holy Spirit begin- 
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ning, but differently; indeed, the Father is called beginning in respect to 
the Son and Holy Spirit. 

2. HOW THE FATHER IS CALLED THE BEGINNING OF THE WHOLE DEITY. 
Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 4, says: “The Father is the be- 
ginning of the whole divinity or, if it is better said, of the whole deity,” 
because he is from no one. “For he does not have [anyone] from whom he 
is or from whom he proceeds”;' but from him, both the Son is gencrated, 
and the Holy Spirit proceeds. And so he is not called the beginning of the 
whole deity because he is the beginning of his own, or the divine, essence, 
but because hc is the beginning of the Son and the Holy Spirit, in each of 
whom is the whole divinity. 


3. HOW AND IN RELATION TO WHAT THE SON, AND THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
AND EVEN THE TRINITY IS CALLED BEGINNING. The Son [is so called] in 
relation to the Holy Spirit. But the Holy Spirit is not called beginning, 
except in relation to creatures, in relation to which both Father and Son 
are also calied beginning. And the Trinity itself, together and cach person 
[of it], is called the beginning of creatures. "And so the Father is the be- 
ginning without beginning, the Son the beginning from beginning, the 
Holy Spirit the beginning from both," that is, from the Father and the Son, 


Chapter 2 (126) 


1, THAT THE FATHER IS TIE BEGINNING FROM ETERNITY, AND SO IS THE 
SON, BUT NOT THE HOLY SPIRIT; RATHER HE BEGAN TO BE A BEGINNING 
[IN TIME]. And the Father is the Son's beginning from eternity, and Father 
and Son are the beginning of the Holy Spirit, because the Son is from the 
Father and the Holy Spirit from both. But the Holy Spirit is not a begin- 
ning from eternity, but he began to be such, because he is only called 
beginning with respect to creatures, And since creatures had the beginning 
of their being [in time], so the Holy Spirit began to be their beginning. In 
the same way, the Father and the Son with the Holy Spirit began to be the 
one beginning of creatures, because creatures began to be from the Father 
and Son and Holy Spirit. 

2. HOW THESE THREE ARE THE ONE BEGINNING OF THE CREATURE. And 
these three are not called three beginnings, but the one beginning of all 
creatures, because they are the beginning of things in one and the same 
way. For things are not from the Father in one way, and from the Son in 
another, but entirely in the same way. And so the Apostle, understanding 
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this Trinity to be the one beginning of things, says; From him and through 
him and in him are all things.' 

3. HOW IT IS TO BE TAKEN THAT ALL THINGS ARE FROM GOD. "But when 
we hear that all things are from God,” as Augustine says, On the Nature of 
the Good, “we must understand by this ali natures and all things which are 
naturally. For sins are not from him; they do not preserve, but underminc, 
nature and are born from the will of sinners,"^ And so the Father, with the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, is the one beginning of all things which naturally 
are, and began to be this beginning [in time].” 

4. THAT IT IS FROM ETERNITY [THAT THE FATHER IS] THE BEGINNING OF 
THE SON, AND FATHER AND SON OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. But it is from eter- 
nity that the Father is the beginning of the Son by generation, and that 
Father and Son are the one beginning of the Holy Spirit. Hence Augustine, 
in On the Trinity, book 5, speaks as follows: "The Father is relatively so 
called, and he is also relatively called beginning; but he is called Father in 
respect to the Son and beginning in respect to all things which arc from 
him. The Son is also called beginning. For when it was said to him: Who 
are you’, he answered: / am the beginning, who now speak to you! But is 
he, then, the beginning of the Father? No, indeed, but rather he wished to 
show himself to be the creator, when he said that he was the beginning, 
just as the Father too is the beginning of the creature, because ail things 
are from him. But when we call the Father beginning and the Son begin- 
ning, we do not assert two beginnings of the creature, because Father and 
Son together are one beginning in respect to the creature, as one creator.” 

5, HERE HE ADDS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, THAT HE TOO IS THE BEGINNING. 
"[f anything which remains in itsclf and generates or works something is a 
beginning in relation to the thing which it generates or makes, we cannot 
deny that the Holy Spirit can also rightly be called beginning. We do not 
execpt him from the title of creator; for it is written of him that be works? 
and yet he works while remaining in himself: for he docs not change or 
turn into any of the things which he works. And so the Holy Spirit, with 
the Father and the Son, is one beginning with respect to the creature, not 
two or three beginnings." See, Augustine plainly shows that Father and 
Son and Holy Spirit are the one beginning of created things, that is, they 
are the beginning in one and ihe same way. lie also sufficiently reveals 
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what that way is, namely because they work all things, and since these 
three work together, they are said to be one beginning. 


Chapter 3 


|l. HERE HE SHOWS HOW THE FATHER IS THE BEGINNING OF THE SON, AND 
BOTH HE AND THE SON [ARE] THE BEGINNING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. Immedi- 
ately next in the same book, he shows how the Father is called beginning 
in respect to the Son, and he and the Son [arc called beginning] in respect 
to the Holy Spirit. He says that the Father is the beginning of the Son 
because he generated him, and Father and Son are the beginning of the 
Holy Spirit because the Holy Spirit proceeds or 1s given by both. He says 
as follows: “If the one who generates is the beginning in respect to that 
which he generates, the Father is the beginning in respect to the Son 
because he generated him. But whether the Father is also thc beginning in 
respect to the Holy Spirit, because it is said: He proceeds from the Father,’ 
this is not a smal! question. In effect, if this is so, he will be the beginning 
not only of a thing which he generates or makes, but also of onc which he 
gives and which proceeds from him, And so, if what is given or what pro- 
ceeds has its beginning from the one from whom he is given or proceeds, 
it must be professed that Father and Son are the beginning of the Holy 
Spirit, and not two beginnings. But as Father and Son are calied one 
creator and one lord relative to the creature, so also [they are called] one 
beginning relative to the Holy Spirit; but in relation to the creature, Father 
and Son and Holy Spirit are one beginning, just as [they are] one creator 
and one lord.” 

2. FROM THESE WORDS, IT IS GATHERED THAT THE FATHER 1S THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE SON BY THAT BY WHICII HE IS FATHER, NAMELY BY GENERA- 
TION, AND THAT HE IS ALSO THE AUTHOR OF THE SON BY THE SAME. See, 
you have that the Father is called the beginning of the Son because he 
generated him: and so he is called the beginning of the Son by the same 
notion by which he is father, that is, generation. It is according to this that 
he is also called the author of the Son. Hence Hilary, in On the Trinity, 
book 4, says: “By the very fact that he is called Father, he is shown to be 
the author of him whom he generated. The name which he bears reveals 
that he does not come from another, and tcaches from whom it is that he 
who was generated has his existence." —NO'TE HOW HE SAYS THAT THE 
SON IS NOT FROM THE BEGINNING, BUT FROM THE ONE WITHOUT BEGINNING. 
—"The Church knows one God without birth; she knows the only-begotten 
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Son of God. She confesses the Father, free from any beginning; she con- 
fesses also the Son's origin from the beginning: not that he is from the 
beginning, but that he is from the one without beginning; not that he was 
born by himself, but that he was born from eternity, from him who is from 
no one, namely, that he took his birth from the Father's eternity. Our pro- 
fession of faith is here made public, but the reason for our profession has 
not yet been put forth";* and so it is to be enquired, namely how his state- 
ment is to be understood that the Son's origin is from the beginning, and 
that he is not from the beginning, but from thc onc without beginning. 

3. HE REVEALS IN WHAT SENSE THAT STATEMENT WAS MADE. By adding 
this, he determined how he understood ‘beginning’ in the assertion that 
the Son’s origin is from the beginning. It is as if he had said: Do not un- 
derstand the Son’s origin to be from the beginning as if the Son himself 
has a beginning, but that he is from the one without beginning, that is, 
from the Father, from whom are all things. For although the Son is the 
beginning from the beginning, yet it is not to be granted that the Son has a 
beginning, And although the Son is the beginning from the beginning, and 
ihe Father is the beginning not from a beginning, a beginning from a be- . 
ginning is not a beginning without a beginning, just as the Son is not the 
Father. And yet they are not two beginnings, but one, Just as the Father 
and the Son are not two creators, but one creator.” 


Chapter 4 (128) 


]. SINCE FATHER AND SON ARE THE ONE BEGINNING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
IT IS ASKED WHETHER [THEY ARE SO] BY THE SAME NOTION. But thc Father 
and the Son are the one beginning not only of the creatures, as has been 
said above, but also of the Holy Spirit. And so it is usual to ask whether 
the Father and the Son are the beginning of the Holy Spirit by the same 
notion, or whether there is some notion by which the Father is called the 
beginning of the Holy Spirit, and another notion by which the Son is calied 
such —RESPONSE. To which we say: since both Father and Son are called 
the beginning of the Holy Spirit, because the Holy Spirit proceeds or is 
given from both, nor docs he proceed or is given in a different way by 
the Father than by the Son, it may rightly be understood that the Father 
and the Son arc called the beginning of the Holy Spirit by the same rela- 
tion or notion. 
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2. IT IS ASKED WHAT THE NOTION IS BY WHICH FATHER AND SON ARE 
CALLED THE BEGINNING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. But if it is asked what that 
notion is which is there denoted by ‘beginning,’ we do not have a name 
for it; it is not fatherhood itself or sonship, but rather some notion com- 
mon to Father and Son, by which Father and Son arc the one beginning of 
the Holy Spirit from cternity. But as has been said above,” the Father or the 
Son is called giver in time, as thc Holy Spirit is called granted or given. 


DISTINCTION XXX 


Chapter 1 (129) 


I. OF THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE SAID OF GOD IN TIME AND RELATIVELY, 
ACCORDING TO AN ACCIDENT WHICH BEFALLS CREATURES, BUT NOT GOD. 
For there are some things which are said of God in time and which are fit- 
ting for him in time without any change on his part. These are said rela- 
tively, according to an accident which does not befall God, but which be- 
falls creatures, such as creator, lord, refuge, giver or granted, and suchlike. 
—Of these, Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 5, says as follows: “The 
Creator is so called relative to the creature, as lord to slave." Also: “Do 
not bc troubled that the Holy Spirit, although coeternal with the Father 
and the Son, yet is called something in time, as we have called him given. 
For the Spirit is eternally gift, but he is given in time. And if a lord is not 
so called except when he begins to have a slave, this title too is relative to 
God in time. For the creature of which he is the lord is not eternal; and so 
he is not lord from eternity, lest we be compelled to say that the creature 
also is eternal. Indeed, he would not be lord eternally, if the creature were 
not eternally in servitude. For just as there cannot be a slave who docs not 
have a lord, so there cannot be a lord who does not have a slave." 


2, OPINION THAT HE IS NOT LORD IN TIME BECAUSE HE IS LORD OF TIME, 
WHICH IS NOT [BEGUN] IN TIME. But here someone will say that this title of 
lord docs not pertain to God in time, because he is lord not only of things 
which had their beginning in time, but also of that thing which did not be- 
gin in time, that is, of time itself. Time did not begin in time because time 
did not exist before it began; and so he did not begin to be lord in time, — 
RESPONSE. Fo this it may be said that, although he did not begin to be lord 
of time in time, yct he began to be lord of time, because time did not al- 
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ways exist. And he began to be lord of man himself in time. Concerning 
this, Augustine, in the same book, immediately next, says as follows: 
"And if there is anyone who says that God alone is eternal, and that the 
ages are not eternal, because they are subject to variations and changes, 
but that the ages nevertheless did not begin in time (because time did not 
exist before the ages began, and consequently it was not in time that God 
bcgan to bc lord, because he was lord of the ages themselves, which did 
not begin in timc): what will he say regarding man, who was made in time, 
and of whom God was not the lord before man had begun to be? Certainly, 
it befell God in time to be lord of man; and that all controversy may be 
removed, [we say that] it was in time that God began to be your lord and 
mine, since we have only now begun to be." 

3. HOW IT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD THAT NOTHING IS SAID OF GOD AC- 
CORDING TO ACCIDENT, AND WHAT RELATIVE ACCIDENTS ARE. "How, then, 
shall we maintain that nothing is said of God according to accident? Un- 
less because nothing befalls his nature that may cause it to change: so that 
those things which happen with some change of thc things of which they 
are said are relative accidents, as a friend is relatively so called. For he 
does not begin to be a friend, except when he has alrcady begun to love, 
and so some change of the will happens for him to be called a friend.” 

4. BY AN ANALOGY, HE SHOWS THAT GOD, WITHOUT CHANGE ON HIS 
PART, CAN BE CALLED WHAT HE WAS NOT CALLED BEFORE, JUST AS A COIN 
IS CALLED A PRICE. "When a coin is called a price, it is so called relatively; 
and yet, it has not changed when it has begun to be a price, nor when it is 
called a pledge and suchlike. But if a coin can be spoken of relatively with 
no change in itself so frequently that neither when it begins, nor when it 
ceases, to be called [a price] does anything change in its nature or in the 
form by which it is a coin: how much more casily ought we to accept of 
God's immutable substance that something be said of it relatively in rela- 
tion to the creature, so that, although it begins to be said in time, yet it 
should not be thought to be something which has happened to the very 
substance of God, but only to the creature in relation to which it is said." 

5. THAT GOD iS CALLED REFUGE RELATIVELY IN TIME, WITHOUT ANY 
CHANGE ON HIS PART. "Also, how is God called our refuge:" for God is 
called our refuge relatively; for it is in relation to us, and he then becomes 
our refuge when we seek refuge in him. Does anything come to be in his 
nature, then, which was not there before we sought refuge in him? And so 
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it is in us, who are made better by secking refuge in him, that a certain 
change happens; but there is no change in him." 

6. THAT HE IS ALSO CALLED [OUR] FATHER RELATIVELY. "Similarly, he 
also begins to be our father when we are regencrated by the grace of him, 
who gave us the power to become children of God.* And so our substance 
is changed for the better when we become his sons; at the same time, he 
begins to be our father, but without any change in his substance. And so 
it is clear that that which God begins to be called in time, which he was 
not called before, is said relatively, yet not according to an accident of 
God that might have happened to him, but plainly according to an acci- 
dent of thc thing in relation to which God begins to bc called something 
relativcly."? 

7. HE BRIEFLY CONDENSES THE MEANING OF WHAT HAS BEEN SAID 
ABOVE. From these comments, it is plainly shown that some things are 
said of God in time relative to creatures, without change of the deity but 
not without change of the creature; and so the accident is in the creature, 
not in the Creator. And the name by which the creature is called relative to 
the Creator is relative, and it denotes the relation which is in the creature 
itsclf; the name by which the Creator is called relative to the creature is 
also relative, but it denotes no relation which is in the Creator. 


Chapter 2 (130) 


HERE THAT QUESTION IS RESOLVED BY WHICH IT WAS ASKED WHETHER 
THE HOLY SPIRIT IS CALLED GIVEN RELATIVE TO HIMSELE, SINCE HE GIVES 
HIMSELF. Here can be solved the question posed above,’ where it was 
asked: since the Holy Spirit is called granted or given (“for that which is 
given is referred both to him who gives and to him to whom it is given"), 
and since the Holy Spirit gives himself, whether it is said relatively to 
himself when he is said to be given or granted.—SOLUTION. In response to 
this question, we say that the Holy Spirit is called granted or given relative 
both to the giver and to the one to whom he is given. For the giver or 
donor is the Father with the Son and the Holy Spirit. And yet we do not 
say that the Holy Spirit is referred to himscif, but the name of ‘given’ or 
"granted" is referred both to the giver and to the recipient, because nothing 
can be called given, unless it is given by someone and to someonc. But 
when the Holy Spirit is said to be, or to have been, given by himself, this 
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is said relative to the one to whom he is given, and it is a relative term, 
and a change happens in the one to whom he is given, and not in the giver, 


DISTINCTION XXX! 


Chapter ! (131) 


[IN WHAT WAY THE SON IS CALLED EQUAL TO, AND SAID TO BE LIKE, THE 
FATHER, WHETIIER ACCORDING TO SUBSTANCE, OR ACCORDING TO RELA- 
TION. Moreover, since the three persons are cocqual to each other, it is 
necessary to consider whether this is said relatively or according to sub- 
stance, and if relatively, whether this equality 1s to be considered accord- 
ing to relauon or according to essence; then, what this equality itself is. — 
HE TEACHES. To which we say that, just as nothing is similar to itself (for, 
as Hilary says, “likeness is not to one's own self"), so also nothing is said 
to be equal to itself; and so it follows that, Hike similar, so cqual is said 
relatively. Therefore the Son is called equal relative to the Father, and the 
Holy Spirit to both.—And yet the Son is equal to the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit to both, because of the highest simplicity and unity of essence; and 
so the Son is equal to the Father according to substance, not according io 
relation. Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 5, says: "We ask ac- 
cording to what the Son is equal to the Father. The equality of the Son to 
the Father is not according to that which is said in respect to the Father; 
and so it remains that he be equal according to that which is said in re- 
spect to himself. But whatever is said in respect to himself is said accord- 
ing to substance; and so it remains that he is equal according to substance. 
Therefore the substance of both is the samc."" Also, in book 6: “It is 
enough to see that the Son is in no way equal to the Father, if he is found 
to be unequal in anything, namely that which pertains to signifying his 
substance; and so the Son is equal to the Father in all things, and is of the 
same substance." “The Holy Spirit is also equal, and equal in all things, 
because of the highest simplicity of that substance." From these words, it 
is made very clear that the Son is cqual to the Father according to sub- 
stance, and the Holy Spirit to both; and only the name is relative. 

2. WHAT THE EQUALITY IS. And so the equality of Father and Son is not 
à relation or notion, but a lack of disparity because of the unity of nature. 


‘Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 3 n23. 
“Augustine, De Trinitute, bk 5 có n7. 
"Ibid., bk 6 c4 n6. 
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3. HERE, HOW HE IS CALLED LIKE AND WHAT LIKENESS IS. We say the 
same also concerning like and likeness. For when the Son is said to be like 
the Father, this is said relatively, but he is like the Father because of the 
unity of essence, and so only the name is relative; but the likeness is lack 
of difference.’ 

4. [T SEEMS TO SOME THAT, BY THE NAME ‘EQUALITY’ OR ‘LIKENESS,’ 
THERE IS NOT TIIE ASSERTION OF SOMETHING, BUT ITS REMOVAL. Hence it 
seems to some, not unlcarnedly, that by the name ‘equality’ or ‘likeness,’ 
there is not the assertion of something, but its removal. Thus, the Son is 
called equal to the Father by this reason: because he is neither preater nor 
lesser than him, and this because of unity of essence. Also, he is said to 
be like [the Father] because he is neither different, nor alien, nor in any 
way dissimilar, and this because of the simplicity of essence. Thercfore it 
iS not because the Son is begotten of the Father that he is equal or unequal 
to the Father, or like or unlike him, but he is equal to, and like, him ac- 
cording to substance. 


Chapter 2 (132) 


]. ON THE SENTENCE OF ST. HILARY BY WHICH HE SHOWS THE PROPERTIES 
OF THE PERSONS IN THE TRINITY. Nor should we here pass over that the 
illustrious Hilary, in ascribing the properties of thc persons, says that eter- 
nity is in the Father, form in the Image, usc in the Gift.! 

2. AUGUSTINE. ON HILARY’S SAYING: ETERNITY IS IN THE FATHER, FORM 
IN THE IMAGE, USE IN THE GIFT. AUGUSTINE HERE TEACIIES IN WHAT SENSE 
THOSE WORDS Or HILARY ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD, AND FIRST WHY ETER- 
NITY IS ATTRIBUTED TO THE FATHER, These are words of such difficulty 
that Augustine laboured mightily at understanding and explaining them, as 
he shows in On the Trinity, book 6, saying: "Onc author, wishing to inti- 
mate in a very few words what is proper to the persons in the Trinity, said: 
"Eternity is in the Father, form in the Image, use in the Gift.’ And because 
he was a man who enjoyed not a liitle authority in the explanation of the 
Scriptures and the assertion of the faith—for it was Hilary who included 
this in his books—I have, insofar as I am able, searched the hidden mean- 
ing of these words, that is, of Father and Image and Gift, of eternity, form, 
and use. [ do not believe that he meant anything morc by the word eternity 
(PAY ATTENTION) than that the Father does not have a father from whom 
he is; but the Son is from the Father in such a way that he is and that he is 


‘Cf. Hilary, De synodis, n73. 
‘Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 2 nl. 
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coeternal with him."—JiERE WHY FORM IS ATTRIBUTED TO THE JMAGE. 
"For if an image perfecdy renders that whose image it is, then the image is 
compared to that [of which it is the image}, and not the latter to its image. 
In this image, he mentioned form, I believe, because of its beauty: for 
there is 1n it such suitable proportion and supreme equality and supreme 
likeness, that it differs in nothing and is in no respect unequal and in no 
part dissimilar, but entirely corresponds, to him whose image it is. [n it is 
the first and highest life, for which it is not one thing to live and another 
to be, but they are the same; and also the first and highest intellect, for 
whom it is not one thing to live and another to understand, but onc and the 
same thing, as though thc perfect word to which nothing is tacking, and a 
sort of art of the all-powerful and wise God, filled with incommutable 
reasons of living beings; and all are one in it, as it itsclf is one from the 
One, with whom it is one. In it, God knows all things, which he has made 
through it." -HERE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, WHY HE IS CALLED USE. "There 
is also a certain ineffable embrace of Father and Image which is not with- 
out enjoyment, without charity, without joy. And it is this love, delight, 
felicity or blessedness, i£ n may worthily be named by human speech at 
all, which he has, in brief, called use. And in the Trinity, this is the Holy 
Spirit, not begotten, but the sweetness of the begetter and the begotten, 
who fills with the abundance of his graces all creatures, in proportion to 
their ability to receive them. And so those three seem to be mutually deter- 
mined by each other and are infinite in themselves. Whocver sees this, 
even if in part or through a glass darkly," let him rejoice in knowing God 
and iet him give thanks. As for the one who does not sec it, let him strive 
by piety toward seeing it, and nol misrepresent it blindly, because God is 
one, and yet Trinity.” 

3. THAT NOT ONLY THOSE WORDS OF HILARY, BUT ALSO THEIR EXPLA- 
NATION BY AUGUSTINE IS VERY OBSCURE. See, you have how the aforesaid 
words of Hilary are to be taken. But they are of such depth that human 
sense can hardly understand them, even with the help of exposition. In- 
deed, the very explanation which Augustine put forth here contains much 
difficulty and ambiguity. 

4. THAT THE PROPERTIES OF THE THREE PERSONS ARE NOT DIFFERENTI- 
ATED THERE ACCORDING TO THIS EXPOSITION. For according to the afore- 
mentioned exposition, the properties of the three persons set out earlier" 
are not differentiated there, but the hypostases themselves are shown to be 


"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 6 cl nl I. 
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distinct from onc another.—THAT BY THE NAME OF ETERNITY THAT NO- 
TION IS SIGNIFIED THERE WHICH IS DENOTED BY UNBEGOTTEN. But by the 
name of eternity, that same property seems to be signified which is de- 
noted by the term ‘unbegotten.’ 


5. IN WHAT SENSE HE SAID: IF AN IMAGE PERFECTLY RENDERS, ETC. But 
lct us see what it is that he says: "If an image perfectly renders that whose 
image it is, then the image 1s compared to that [of which it is the image], 
and not the latter to its image." For he seems to say that the Son, who is 
the image of the Father, is compared to the Father, not the Father to the 
Son, even though in Scripture the Son is said to be equal to the Father and 
the Father to the Son. But the Son has this from the Father, that he be 
equal to him; the Father does not have this from the Son. And yct the Son 
is fully and perfectly equal to the Father, that is, the image [is equal] to 
him whose image it is. 

6. Hilary, in the book On the Synod: "An image has a form which does 
not differ from that of the one whose image it is. For no one is an image of 
his own self, but an image must necessarily show forth the one whosc 
image it is. And so the image is the formed and indistinguishable likeness 
of one thing made equal to another. And so what the Father is, the Son is 
also, because the Son is the image of the Father; and because he is image, 
in order to bc image, he must have in himself the form, nature, and essence 
of his original in view of the fact that he is image, "^ 

7. WHY HILARY IS SAID TO HAVE ASCRIBED WHAT iS PROPER TO THE PER- 
SONS IN THE AFORESAID WORDS, EVEN THOUGH THE PROPERTIES ARE NOT 
EXPRESSED THERE. And Hilary is said to have ascribed what is proper to 
the persons in the aforesaid words,’ because he sct out the relative names 
of the persons, namely of the Father, Image, and Gift, which are said of 
the persons relatively and denote the properties by which the persons are 
distinguished. For the Holy Spirit is named as relatively when called ‘gift’ 
as when ‘grant,’ And yet, according to the aforcsaid exposition of Augus- 
tine, Hilary did not signify the propertics themselves by another three 
names, except by the name alone of ‘eternity.’ And by this it was not 
fatherhood itself, but that notion by which the Father is called ‘unbegotten,’ 
that [Hilary] wished to be understood. 


8. Hilary, in the book On the Synod: "If anyone says that the Son is in- 
capable of being born and without beginning, as if by saying that there are 
two without beginning, and two incapable of birth, and two unborn, he 
makes two gods, let him be anathema. For the Son is the head who is the 
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beginning of all things; but the head who 1s the beginning of Christ is 
God. For it is in this way that we refer all things through the Son to the 
one who is without beginning and is the beginning of all things. It is most 
impious to profess that the Son is incapable of birth. For there will not 
then be one God, because the naturc of the one God incapable of birth 
requires that we predicate that God ts onc. Therefore, since God is one, 
there cannot be two who are incapable of birth: God is one (although both 
the Father is God and the Son of God is God) because innascibility per- 
tains to one only; but the Son is God because he was born from that cs- 
sence which cannot be born. For the Son is the head of all, but the hcad of 
the Son is God; and all things arc referred to the onc God by this step and 
this confession, since everything takes ils beginning from him, since he 1s 
himself the beginning." —The same [Hilary] in the same: “The will of 
God has given substance to all creatures, but a perfect birth gave a nature 
to the Son from a substance which is impassible and not born. For all crea- 
ted things are such as God willed them to be; but the Son, born from God, 
subsists even as God is. A nature did not bring forth a nature unlike itself, 
but the one begotten from the substance of God assumed an essence ac- 
cording to the origin of his nature, not like the creatures of the will.” '! 

9. THAT AUGUSTINE NOTES THE SAME DISTINCTION OF PERSONS IN SOME 
OTHER WORDS WITHOUT AN EXPOSITION OF THE THREE PROPERTIES. It is 
also necessary for it to be known that Augustine, wishing to show the dis- 
tinction of the same three persons, but without referring to those three 
properties mentioned above, in Or Christian Doctrine, book 1, says as 
follows: "In the Father is unity, in the Son equality, in the Holy Spirit the 
concord of unity and cquality; and those three things are all onc becausc 
of the Father, ail equal because of the Son, and all joined together because 
of the Holy Spirit. And so Father and Son and Holy Spirit, and each o£ 
them severally, is God, and all together one God; and cach of them scver- 
ally is a full substance, and all together one substance. The Father is 
neither the Son, nor the Holy Spirit; the Son is neither the Father, nor the 
Holy Spirit; the Holy Spirit is neither the Father, nor the Son; but the 
Father alone is Father; the Son alone is Son; the Holy Spirit alone is Holy 
Spirit. The same eternity is in the three, the same incommutability, the 
same majesty, the same power."" In these words, the distinction of the 
three persons is plainly indicated. 


"Hilary, De synodis, nn59-60. 
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Chapter 3 (133) 


WHY UNITY IS ATTRIBUTED TO THE FATHER AND EQUALITY TO THE SON. 
But many are troubled that he attributes unity to the Father and equality to 
the Son. For since unity is said according to substance, it is not in the 
Father alonc, but also in the Son and in the Holy Spirit; and the cquality of 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit is one. So why is unity attributed to the 
Father and cquality to the Son?—Perhaps unity is attributed to the Father 
by Augustine for the same reason that eternity is attributed to the same by 
Hilary, namely because the Father is in such a way that he is not from 
another, and because he generated the Son, one God with himself, and the 
Spirit proceeds from him, one God with him. And so unily is said to be in 
the Father because there is nothing else from which it may be; indeed, it is 
not from anyone else, nor is there anything or anyone from him from eter- 
nity which is not one with him. For the Son and the Holy Spirit are onc 
with the Father; hence Truth says: / and the Father are one.' 


Chapter 4 (134) 


l. WHY FATHER AND SON ARE CALLED ONE THING OR ONE GOD, BUT NOT 
[SIMPLY] ONE: BECAUSE THINGS OF THE SAME NATURE CAN RIGHTLY BE 
SAID TO BE ONE THING SIMPLY OR WITH QUALIFICATION, BUT THINGS OF A 
DIVERSE NATURE CANNOT BE CALLED ONE WITHOUT SPECIFYING ONE WHAT. 
Here it is necessary to say that Father and Son and Holy Spirit are rightly 
said to be one thing, and onc God, but not [simply] one. For two or more 
things can rightly be said to bc one thing, if thcy are of one essence and 
their nature is the same. But one, simply, whether in the masculine or the 
feminine, cannot be said of diverse things without specifying one what: 
with this addition, it can rightly bc said of things both of the same and of 
diverse substance.—Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 6, says as 
follows: “I do not know whether in the Scriptures one ever finds the 
words, they are one, applied to things of diverse nature. But if there are 
several things of thc same nature and these have diverse sentiments, they 
arc not one insofar as they have diverse sentiments. And so if something is 
called one without specification of one what, and several things are called 
one, then the same nature and essence is signified, without difference or 
disagreement." —HE POSES AN EXAMPLE. “Hence Paul and Apollo, who 
were both men and shared the same sentiments, are said to be onc in the 
words: The one who plants and the one who waters are one.” But when 
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one what is specified, it may be that something is signified to have be- 
come onc out of scveral things, although they differed in nature; just as 
soul and body cannot at all be called one (for what is so different?) with- 
out adding or understanding onc what, that is, one man. Hence the Apostle 
says: He who is joined to the Lord is one spirit; he did not say is one or 
are one, but added spirit. For the spirit of man and the spirit of God are 
different in nature, but in their joining the spirit of man becomes one spirit 
with God," because he becomes a sharer in the truth of God's blessedness. 
Therefore, if it can be rightly said of those who arc of different substance 
that they arc one spirit, how much morc rightly are they who are of onc 
substance said to be one God. "And so the Father and the Son are one, 
assuredly according to the unity of substance, and one God." 


2. ON THE HERESY OF ARIUS. By this is condemned the Arian heresy, 
which, as Augustine says in the book On Heresies, "denies that Father and 
Son and Holy Spint are of one and the same substance and nature or, to 
say It more plainly, essence, which is what the Greeks call tusia, but 
[they say] that the Son is a creature." ^— ON THE HERESY OF SABELLIUS. 
And also the Sabellian heresy, which, as Augustine says in the same book, 
claimed “Christ to be entirely the same as Father and Holy Spirit," so that 
the trinity is one of names, without substance of persons,’—As Augustine 
says, On John: “Truth crushes both plagues, saying: / and the Father are 
one.’ Hear and note both eve and are, and you shall be free from both 
Charybdis and Scylla. Because he said one, he frees you from Arius; 
because he said are, he frees you from Sabellius. If one, therefore not dif- 
ferent; if are, therefore both Father and Son; for he would not say are of 
one, nor ove of different substances. And so let the Sabcllians blush, who 
say that the Father is the same as the Son, confusing the persons; and also 
those who are called Patripassians, because they say that the Father suf- 
fered. But the Arians say that the Father 1s one thing, the Son another, and 
not one substance, but two: the Father greater, the Son lesser. o Catholic, 
do not say this. And so steer the middle course; avoid both dangerous 
sides, and say: The Father is father, and the Son is son; the Father is onc, 
the Son is another, but not something eise, indeed the very same thing, 
because God is onc," Sec, it has been shown why unity is said to be in the 
Father, even though those three arc onc thing. 


T Cor. 6,17. 
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3. Hilary, in the book On the Synod: “Our faith seems perhaps to have 
spoken tess than clearly about the likeness without difference of Father 
and Son, when it declared of the Father and Son and Holy Spirit that in 
these names was signified the substance and order and glory proper to 
cach of those named, so that they are three in substance, but one in con- 
sonance. And so the asscmbled synod of the Saints wished to crush that 
impicty which, through the number of names, avoided the truth concern- 
ing Father and Son and Holy Spirit, holding that, since there was no per- 
sonal cause for cach of the names, the threefold invocation achieved union 
under a false use of these names, and that the Father alone is one and has 
the name of both Holy Spirit and Son. And so they affirmed three sub- 
stances, teaching that they are persons subsistent through their substances, 
without separating the substance of Father and Son by the diversity of 
their dissimilar essence. For saying that ‘they are three in subsiance, but 
one in consonance' is no lie because, as the Spirit, that is, the Paraclete, is 
also named, it is fitting that a unity of consonance should be asserted, 
rather than a unity of essence through likeness of substance." — The same 
[Hilary] in the same: “Since we confess God the Father and prociaim 
Christ to be the Son of God, and between these two [truthful] assertions 
lies the irreligious confession of two gods, they, who do not differ in 
nature or in name, cannot be other than one in essence sinec the name of 
their essence can only be onc. For the religious [assertion of the] unity of 
the name, grounded in the essence of an identical nature, did not take 
away the person constituted of the born essence so that the one and singu- 
lar substance of God is understood by the unity of the name, since the one 
name of cach essence, that is, the one God, is predicated because of the 
identical substance of the undifferentiated nature in cach.” " 


Chapter 5 (135) 


WHY EQUALITY IS SAID TO BE IN THE SON, EVEN THOUGH THE EQUALITY OF 
THE THREE IS ONE. Now let us see why equality is said to be in the Son,! 
even though the equality of the three is one and the highest.— Perhaps this 
is said because the Son is begotten by the Father equal to his begetter, and 
to the Gift who proceeds from both, and so those three are said to be equal 
because of the Son. For the Son has it from the Father that he be equal to 
him and to the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit has it from both that he be 
equa! to both. But we say these things without intending an arrogant asser- 
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tion and without prejudice to a better understanding; in the opening up of 
such recondite matters, we prefer to hear those who are more expert than 
to instill something in others. 


Chapter 6 (136) 


WHY THE CONCORD OR JOINING OF THE TWO IS SAID TO BE IN THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. The concord of the two and the joining of all through him is said 
to be in the Holy Spirit; this will be easier for us to understand, if we re- 
call to mind what was said above.' For we have said above, in accordance 
with the authorities of the Saints, that the Holy Spirit is the love by which 
the Father loves the Son, and the Son loves the Father. And so the Holy 
Spirit is rightly called the joining or concord of Father and Son, and 
through him all things are joincd.-—Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, 
book 15: "The Spirit of both is a certain consubstantial communion of 
Father and Son," The same, in book 7: “The Holy Spirit is the highest 
charity, joining both together, and also us from below." 


DISTINCTION XXXII 


Chapter 1 (137) 


l. WHETHER THE FATHER OR THE SON LOVES BY MEANS OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT, SINCE FOR GOD TO LOVE IS THE SAME AS TO BE. Here arises à qucs- 
tion which follows from what is said above. For it has been said above,' 
and it has been shown by the authorities of the Saints, that the Holy Spirit 
is the communion of Father and Son, and the love by which Father and 
Son love each other. And so it is asked whether the Father or the Son 
loves through the Holy Spirit or by means of the Holy Spirit.—It seems 
entirely fitting to assert this according to the authorities set out above, by 
which it is shown that it is the Holy Spirit "by whom the begotten is loved 
by the begetter and, in turn, loves his begetter."— But on the contrary: If 
the Father, or the Son, is said to love through the Holy Spirit, he seems to 
have being through the Holy Spirit, because for God it is not onc thing to 
be and another to love, but the same thing, because, as Augustine says, in 
On the Trinity, book 15, ^whatever appears to be said according to quali- 
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ties," such as good, great, immortal, wise, loving, and suchlike, “in that 
simple nature is to be understood according to essence." And so, if the 
Father or the Son loves through the Holy Spirit, he appears to have being 
through the same Spirit; nor does he love only by means of his essence, 
but also by means of the Gift. 


2. THIS QUESTION IS INSOLUBLE BECAUSE IT EXCEEDS HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING AND THE AUTHORITIES DISAGREE WITH EACH OTHER ABOUT IT. 
Because this question is an extremely deep one, we shall limit our answer 
to that which Augustine scems to signify, namely that Father and Son love 
cach other and preserve their unity not only by means of their essence, but 
also by means of their own Gift. And although this has been said earlier," 
yet | am not reluctant to repeat it because it is so useful. 


3. HE PLAINLY SAYS THAT FATHER AND SON LOVE EACH OTHER AND 
PRESERVE THEIR PEACE BOTH BY MEANS OF THEIR ESSENCE AND BY MEANS 
OF THEIR GIFT, And so he says as follows, in On the Trinity, book 6: “it is 
manifest that the one through whom the two are joined is not one of them, 
through whom the begotten is loved by the begetter and, in turn, loves his 
begetter. And it is not by participation, but by their essence, and not by the 
gift of some other superior being, but by their own Gift, that they preserve 
the unity of peace." See, he says here that they preserve their unity by 
their essence and by their own Gift.—The same, in On the Trinity, book 
15: "Who would dare to say that, in that Trinity, the Father docs not love 
himself, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit, except through the Holy Spirit?" 
Here he plainly shows that the Father does not love only through the Holy 
Spirit; and yet he does not simply say that the Father does not love through 
the Holy Spirit, 


Chapter 2 (138) 


1. WHETHER THE FATHER IS WISE BY THE WISDOM WHICH HE GENERATED, 
JUST AS HE LOVES BY THE LOVE WHICH PROCEEDS FROM HIM, Morcover, it 
I$ necessary to investigate with diligence whether the Father is wise by the 
wisdom which he generated, which is the Son alone.—1t scems that this 
can be proven by analogy: for if he loves by the love which proceeds from 
him, why would he not also be wise and understand by the wisdom or in- 
telligence which he generated? As Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 
7, what the Apostle wrote seems to press this question where he says: 
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Christ, the power of God and the wisdom of God;' and so the question is 
raised, “whether he is the Father of his wisdom and power in such a way, 
that he is wise by this wisdom which he generated, and powerful by this 
power which he generated." 

2. HERE HE DETERMINES (THE QUESTION], BY SAYING THAT THE FATHER 
IS NOT WISE BY THE WISDOM WHICH HE GENERATED. "But far be it that it 
should be so: because if there [1.c. in God] to be is indeed the same as to 
be wise, the Father is not wise through the wisdom which he generated; 
otherwise wisdom would not be from him, but he would be from it. For if 
the wisdom which he generated is the cause of his being wisc, then it is 
also the cause of his being, which cannot happen, except through its gen- 
erating or making him. But no one has ever said that wisdom is in any way 
the begetter or maker of the Father; indeed, what could be more senscless? 
And so the Father is the very wisdom by which he is wisc. But the Son is 
called the wisdom of the Father and the power of the Father: not because 
the Father is wise or powerful through him, but because the Son, who ts 
wisdom and power, is from the Father, who is wisdom and power." From 
these words, it is clear that the Father is not wise by the begotten wisdom, 
but by his own self, by the unbegotten wisdom. 

3. Augustine, in the book of 54 Questions; "When God is called wise, 
and he is called wise by a wisdom which it is sacrilegious to believe he 
might ever have been or could be without, he is not called wise by partici- 
pation in wisdom, just like a soul which can both be and not be wise, but 
because he begot that wisdom by which he is called wisc.""—Pay carcful 
attention, o reader: he calls the Father wise by the begotten wisdom; 
which stands in opposition to other testimonies. But Augustine corrects 
this in the book of Retractations, saying: “I said concerning the Father, in 
the book of 84 Questions, that he begot the wisdom by which he is said to 
be wise; but F treated this question better in a later book On the Trinity.” 

4, WHETHER THE SON IS WISE BY A BEGOTTEN OR AN UNBEGOTTEN WIS- 
DOM. After these matters, it is usual for some to ask whether the Son is 
wise by a begotten or an unbegotten wisdom. For if he is not wise by a 
bcgotten wisdom, then he is not wise by his own self; but if he is wise by 
a begotten wisdom, then he docs not scem to be wise by an unbegotten 
wisdom, and so he does not seem to be wise from the Father, although he 
has all ihings from the Father.^—RESPONSE. To which we say that thc wis- 
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dom of Father and Son and Holy Spirit is one, as their essence ís one, 
because in the simplicity of that nature wisdom is essence. And yet the 
Son alone is begotten wisdom, and the Father is unbegotten wisdom; and 
begotten wisdom is of unbegotten wisdom, or from unbegotten wisdom. 
And since there it is the same to be as to be wisc, it remains that begotten 
wisdom is wise from unbegotten wisdom.—And so the Son is not called 
the wisdom of God as if he alone were intelligent or wise for himself and 
for the Father and the Holy Spirit because, as Augustine says, in On the 
Trinity, book 15, “if the Son is the only one there who understands both 
for himscif and for the Father and the Holy Spirit, we have returned to the 
absurdity that the Father is not wise from his own self, but from the Son; 
then wisdom would not have generated wisdom, but the Father would be 
said to be wise from the wisdom which he generated. For where there is 
no intelligence, there can be no wisdom. And so, if the Father himself 
docs not understand for himself, but the Son understands for the Father, 
surely the Son makes the Father wise. But if for God to be is to be wise 
and for him essence is thc same as wisdom, it is not the Son who has 
essence from the Father, which is the truth, but rather the Father from the 
Son, which is most absurd and most false.” 


5. THE FATHER IS WISE BY THE WISDOM WHICH HE HIMSELF IS; AND THE 
SON IS BEGOTTEN AND WISE FROM THAT WISDOM: THE FORMER WISDOM IS 
UBEGOTTEN, THE LATTER BEGOTTEN, AND YET BOTH ONE WISDOM. “And so 
God the Father is wise by that wisdom of his own which he himself is; and 
the Son, the Father's wisdom, is wise from the same wisdom which is the 
Father, from whom the Son is begotten. In the same way, the Father is in- 
telligent by that intelligence of his own which he himself is, since he would 
not be wise if he were not intelligent. As for the Son, the Father's intelli- 
gence, he is begotten from the intelligence which is the Father, from which 
he also is intelligent." — And so the Father is wisdom, and the Son wisdom, 
and both one wisdom; but the Father alonc is unbegotten wisdom, and the 
Son alone is begotten wisdom; and yet the Father is not one wisdom and the 
Son another, but one and the same wisdom. In the same way, the Father is 
unbegotten God, and the Son is begotten God, and the begotten God is not 
the unbegotten God: and yet the Father is not one God and the Son another, 
but both are one God. And yet they are not simply ‘onc’: for the begotten 
is onc, the unbegotten another, but not ‘another God,’ for indeed both are 
one thing or one God. In the same way, begotten wisdom is not unbegot- 
ten wisdom, but the begotten wisdom is onc thing, the unbegotten another; 
and yet it is not another wisdom, but one and the same wisdom. 


"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 15 c7 ni2. 
"Ibid. 
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Chapter 3 (139) 


l. WHETHER THE SON IS WISE BY MEANS OF HIMSELF OR THROUGH HIM- 
SELF. From what is said above, it is established that the Son is not wise by 
himself, nor from himself, but by the Father and from the Father. But it is 
usual to ask whether the Son is wise by himself or through himself. 

2. SOLUTION, ACCORDING TO SOME, Some say that this can be under- 
. stood in different ways, and so a distinction is to be drawn. When you say 

that the Son is wise by himself or through himself, if you understand him 
to be wisc by means of his nature and essence, then thc understanding is 
true; but if you understand him to be wise by himself or from himself, 
then you have exposed your understanding to falschood. 


3. THE DETERMINATION OF SOME OTHERS. But some, simply and without 
a determination, grant statements like the following: ‘The Son is wise 
through himself, but not by himself or from himself,’ and ‘The Son is God 
through himself and he has being through himself, but not by himself or 
from himself,’ They confirm this with the words of Hilary, who, in On the 
Trinity, book 9, says that the Son acts not by himself, but through himself: 
“O heretic, this is the unity of nature against which you speak: that the 
Son acts through himself in such a way that he does not act by himself, 
and that he does not act by himself in such a way that he acts through 
himself; Understand that the Son acts, and that the Father acts through 
him. He does not act by himself, since the Father is shown to remain in 
him; he acts through himself since, in accordance with his birth as Son, he 
docs what is pleasing [to the Father]." Hc would be weak in not acting by 
himself, if he does not act that way; but it would not be in the unity of 
nature, if he does not act through himself in the things which he does and 
in which he is pleasing [to the Father]. And so, they say, the Son acts 
through himself, but not by himself; in the same way, the Son is to be 
called wise through himsclf, but not by himsclf. Similarly, too, he is said 
ta be, or that he is, God through himself, as they say, but not by himself or 
from himself. 


"CT Jn. 15, 10. 
CT. Jn. 8, 29, 
'Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 9 n48. 
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Chapter 4 (140) 


]. WHETHER THERE IS ONLY ONE WISDOM OF THE FATHER. After these 
things, it is usual for some to ask whether there is only one wisdom of 
the Father. 


2. HOW SOME STRIVE TO PROVE THAT THE FATHER'S WISDOM 1S NOT 
ONLY ONE. Some strive to prove that this is not so, in the following way: 
The Son, they say, is the wisdom begotten of the Father, by which the 
Father is not wise; and so there is some wisdom of thc Father by which he 
is not wise. But there is also a wisdom of the Father that is unbegotten, 
and the Father is wise by it; and so there is some wisdom of the Father by 
which he is wise; and it is not that wisdom of the Father by which the 
Father is not wise; and so there is not just one wisdom of the Father. Also, 
unbegotten wisdom is the Father's wisdom, and begotten wisdom ís the 
Father's wisdom; but unbegotten wisdom is not begotten wisdom; and so 
there 1s not just one wisdom of the Father. 

3. THAT THESE VIEWS, AND OTHERS LIKE THEM, ARE NOT WORTHY OF 
RESPONSE. We reject such views and others like them as sophistical and 
far removed from truth and as obvious to all experts in theology, and we 
declare them unworthy of a response. Yet we add that there is only onc 
wisdom of the Father, but it is not spoken of in only one way. For the wis- 
dom which he generated is called the Father's, and the wisdom by which 
he is wisc is called the Father's. And so the meaning of the term is differ- 
ent. For thc former is called the Father's becausc hc generated it, and the 
latter is called the Father's because he is wise by it. And yet the Father's 
wisdom is one because the begotten wisdom is the same wisdom as that by 
which he is wise, whether that by which he is wise is understood to be the 
Father's person or the Father's essence. The Father's person, which is 
understood by the expression ‘unbegotten wisdom,’ and the Son's person, 
which is understood by the expression ‘begotten wisdom,’ is one and the 
same wisdom, which is understood as the divine essence common to the 
three persons. 


Chapter 5 (141) 


JUST AS IN THE TRINITY THERE IS THE LOVE WHICH IS THE TRINITY, AND 
YET THE HOLY SPIRIT IS A LOVE WHICH IS NOT THE TRINITY, BUT THERE 
ARE NOT FOR THAT REASON TWO LOVES, THE SAME IS THE CASE FOR WIS- 
DOM. In the Trinity, there is the love which is Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit, which is the very essence of deity; and yet the Holy Spirit is a love 
which is not Father or Son, but there are not for that reason two loves in 
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the Trinity'—because the love which the Holy Spirit is properly speaking 
is the love which is the Trinity, and yet [that love] is not the Trinity. Simi- 
larly, the Holy Spirit is the essence which is the Trinity, and yet he is not 
the Trinity.—in the same way, there is a wisdom in the Trinity which is 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit, which is the divine essence; and yet the 
Son is a wisdom which is not the Father or the Holy Spirit, but there are 
not for that reason two wisdoms there, because the wisdom which the Son 
is properly is the wisdom which is the Trinity, and yet (that wisdom] is not 
the Trinity, just as the Son ts the essence which is the Trinity, and yet he 
himself is not the Trinity, 


Chapter 6 (142) 


1. BY TILE SAME REASON BY WHICH THE FATHER IS NOT CALLED WISE BY 
THE WISDOM WHICH HE GENERATED, IT SEEMS TIIAT IT SHOULD ALSO BE 
SAID THAT THE FATHER OR THE SON DOES NOT LOVE BY TIIE LOVE WHICH 
PROCEEDS FROM BOTH. Moreover, it is to be noted with diligence that, by 
the same rcason by which the Father is not called wise by the wisdom 
which he generated, it seems that it should not be said that the Father 
loves the Son, or the Son the Father, by that love which proceeds from 
both, namely that which the Holy Spirit is, properly speaking. For as it 15 
the same tor God to be wise and to be, so it is the same for him to love 
and to be. And so, just as the Father is not said to be wise by the wisdom 
which he generated (because, if he were said to be wise by it, then he 
would be understood to be from it, rather than it from him), so also it 
scems that it must not be granted that the Father or the Son loves by the 
love which is the Holy Spirit alone (because, if the Father or the Son loves 
by it, then the Holy Spirit does not seem to be from the Father and the 
Son, but the Father and the Son from the Holy Spirit, because there to love 
15 the same as to be). —AUGUSTINE, IN ON THE TRINITY, BOOK 6. But it has 
been said above,’ and it has been confirmed by the authority of Augustine, 
that in the Trinity “there are three things: one loving him who is from him- 
sclf, and one loving the one from whom he is, and love itself’; and “[the 
last] 1s not one of the two by whom the begotten is loved by the begetter 
and in turn loves his begetter,”? By these words, it is plainly signified that 
the Father loves the Son, and the Son the Father, by that love which is not 
cither of them, but only the Holy Spirit. And since to love is there the 
same as to be, how can the Father or the Son be said not to be by that love 


See above, Dist. 10 cl. 


‘Dist. 10 c2 n5 and here, above, cl n3. 
"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 6 c5 n7. 
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by which the one loves the other, since the Father is not said to be wise by 
the wisdom which he generated, lest he be thought to be by it? 


2. THAT THIS QUESTION TOO IS INEXPLICABLE BECAUSE IT EXCEEDS 
THE WEAKNESS OF MAN. I confess that it is difficult for me to resolve 
this question, especially as it arises from assertions which appear to be 
cquaily reasonable; noticing this, the weakness of my understanding is 
troubled, desiring more to report from the statements of the Saints than 
to add to them.—HILARY, IN ON THE TRINITY, BOOK 1. Hilary, in On the 
Trinity, book 1, says: “For the best reader is hc who seeks out the mean- 
ing of statements from what is said rather than imposing it on them, and 
reports more than he adds, and does not force that to appear to be found in 
the statements that he assumed would be in them before he ever read 
them. Therefore, when our discourse turns to the things of God, let us 
grant that God knows himself, and let us attend to his words with pious 
veneration." And so lct the pious reader diligently investigate the reason 
for these words, if perhaps he is able to discover some cause for those 
words which, when known, may help the question posed above to be ex- 
plained somewhat. 


3. HE SAYS SOMETHING NEVERTHELESS. Without resolving the ques- 
tton, but removing an error, I profess that, in saying ‘the Father loves the 
Son, or the Son the Father, by that love which proceeds from both, which 
is not onc of them, but only the Holy Spirit," this is not said as if the 
Father or the Son existed by that love. But by that love, the Father loves 
the Son, and the Son the Father, in such a way that the Father through 
himself also loves by that love which he himself is, and so does the Son; 
but not in such a way that the Father, and the Son, docs not love through 
himself, but only through it. Augustine says: "Who would presume to 
think or assert such things in that Trinity?" But we leave that question to 
be morc fully weighed and resolved by the readers’ diligence because we 
are not equal to the task. 


DISTINCTION XXXILI 


Chapter | (143) 


1. WHETHER THE PROPERTIES OF THE PERSONS ARE THE PERSONS THEM- 
SELVES AND GOD, THAT iS, THE DIVINE ESSENCE. After what has been said 


Hilary, De Trinitate, bk | nig. 
‘See above, cl n3. 
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above, it is necessary to consider more deeply and inquire with subtle care 
whether the properties of the persons, by which the persons themselves 
are differentiated, are the persons themselves and are God, that is, the di- 
vine essence, or whether they are in the persons in such a way that they 
are not the persons, and so neither are they the divine essence. No one 
dares to deny that the properties are in the persons, since authority plainly 
proclaims that “property is in the persons, and unity in the essence." 
Moreover, with many testimonies of the Saints, we have shown above? 
that the persons are distinguished and determined by properties, and we 
have described the properties themselves, namely three of them, in their 
proper terms. 

2. THAT THE PROPERTIES ARE THE PERSONS. And so, since the propertics 
themselves by which the persons themselves are determined and differ 
were from eternity, how could they be if they were not in the persons? and 
how could they be in them, and not be the persons themselves, without 
there being multiplicity there?—HEIE BRIEFLY TOUCHES UPON WHAT WAS 
SAID EARLIER IN ORDER TO ADD SOMETHING ELSE. Therefore, just as we 
confess that the properties are in the persons, so also we confess that they 
are the persons, as we stated above,’ and as we arc not reluctant to call to 
mind, by the authority of Jerome,’ who says as follows in the Exposition 
of the Faith: “ln rejection of the heresy of Sabellius, we distinguish three 
distinct persons by property. For we do not only confess the names, but 
also the properties of the names, that is, the persons, or, as the Grecks ex- 
press it, hypostases, that is, subsistences." See, he plainly says that the per- 
sons are distinguished by their properties and that these very properties 
are the persons. We have shortened Jerome’s text here because we quoted 
it more fully above. 

3. THAT THE PROPERTIES ARE THE DIVINE ESSENCE. In discussing the 
simplicity of the deity, above,” with the authorities of the Saints, namely 
Augustine, Hilary, Isidore, and Boethius, we have shown clearly that that 
which God has in himself is wholly God, except that the Father has the 
Son and is not the Son, and the Son has the Father and ts not the Father; 
and thus that it is in the nature of the three that he who has is that which 
he has, and all that is in God is one thing and one life. We do not now 
repeal these things, lest we bore our reader. 

4. FROM THE ABOVE, HE CONCLUDES THAT THE PROPERTIES ARE THE 
PERSONS AND ONE ESSENCE. And so, 1f there are properties there, cach of 


'Preface of the Most Holy Trinity, Gelasian Sacramentary, 
“In Dist. 26 and 27. 

‘Dist. 25 c3 n6. 

"Rather, Pelagius, Libellus fidei, n3. 

"Dist. 8 c8. 
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them is that in whom he is, and all and severally they are one thing and the 
same life. And so let us profess both that the properties are in the three 
persons and that they are the persons themselves and the divine essence. 


5. BY AUTHORITY, HE SHOWS THAT NATURE iS A PROPERTY. For Hilary 
shows that the divine nature is also a property, saying in On the Trinity, 
book 7, that the birth of the Son is the nature from which it comes: "The 
nature of both docs not differ: Father and Son are one thing. And so that 
which is born has this of the mystery, that it embraces in itself the name, 
and the nature, and the power, because what is born cannot not be that 
nature from which the Son is born," — The same [Hilary], in book 6: 
"Birth is a property and it is truth." —The same, in book 7, says that "the 
birth of nature is to be understood to be in the nature of God." "—Above, 
he also says that "it is proper to the Father that he is always the Father, 
and proper to the Son that he is always the Son," meaning that the proper- 
ty of the Father is the Father, and the property of the Son is the Son, By 
these and several other authorities, it scems to be plainly signified that 
the property of the Son is the Son, and so also God; the same also for the 
property of the Father and the property of the Holy Spirit. 


6. SOME DENY THIS, NAMELY THAT THE PERSONS AND THE DIVINE NA- 
TURE ARE PROPERTIES, AND WHY. But some deny this, admitting that the 
properties are in the persons, but not that they are the persons themselves, 
They say that the properties are in the persons or in the divine essence in 
such a way that they are not internally there as those things are which are 
said of God according to substance, such as goodness, justice, but that the 
properties are added from the outside. And they seek to prove this to be so 
with reasons, 


7. THEIR FIRST OBJECTION, BY WHICH THEY WISH TO PROVE THAT THE 
PERSONS ARE NOT PROPERTIES. For if the persons are the properties, they 
say, then the persons are not differentiated by them.—A gainst which we 
say that the persons also differ among themselves, as Jerome says above, 
speaking of Father and Son and IIoly Spirit: "They arc one thing in sub- 
stance, but they are distinguished by persons and names."'? 


8. SECOND [OBJECTION]. But they also add: If the properties themselves 
are the divine essence, since the three persons do not differ in essence, 
then they do not differ in properties. For how does the Father differ from 
the Son in that which he is by divine essence, since they are one in es- 


"Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 7 n21 . 

"Ibid., bk 6 n40. 

"]bid., bk 7 n22. 

"Dist. 26 c3 n2; from Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 12 n23. 
"Rather, Pelagius, Libellus fidei, n3. 
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scnce?—4A RESPONSE TO THE ABOVE, WITH THE SUPPORT OF AUTHORITY. 
To the new-fangled preachings and human fabrications of such people, 1 
answer with the words of Hilary: "What is being examined is boundless 
and incomprehensible; it goes beyond what words can bear and what sense 
can contain; it is ineffable, unreachable, uncontainable. The nature of the 
thing itself empties words of their meaning; the impenctrable light blinds 
the mind’s contemplation; what 1s contained by no boundary exceeds the 
capacity of the intellect. My mind ts weak, my intelligence is confused; in 
my words, though, [ will confess not weakness, but silence. It is very dan- 
gerous to say more than Heaven permits concerning such great and recon- 
dite matters: that we speak of God more than he himself has indicated. The 
form of the faith is certain: and so we may not add anything, but a limit is 
to be set to boldness; whatever is sought beyond this is not undcrstood."'! 

9. HOW TIIE SHAMELESS HERETICS PERSIST, ADDING OTHER THINGS.— 
THIRD OBJECTION, But the malice of the hereties, "excited by the promp- 
ting of diabolical deceitfulness,"'* does not stop there, but “in a question 
of such great import?" adds: If fatherhood and sonship are in God or in 
the divine essence, then the same thing is father and son to itself. For inso- 
far as it is fatherhood, it is Father; and insofar as sonship, it is Son. And 
so, if one and the same thing has fatherhood and sonship in itself, it both 
gencrates and is generated.—By saying this, they are drawn into the Sa- 
bellian heresy, "extending the Father into the Son, since they propose that 
he is both Father and Son to himscelf.”"" But if they deny that in the one 
essence of God there is fatherhood and sonship, how then do they say that 
God exists? They make use of these and other shards of arguments to as- 
sert their opinion, so that they may slice up the form of truth. 

10, RESPONSE AGAINST THIS OBJECTION OF THEIRS, IN WHICH IT IS SAID 
THAT THE PROPERTIES ARE NOT SAID TO BE IN THE INNERMOST DEPTHS OF 
GOD'S ESSENCE IN THE SAME WAY AS THEY ARE SAID TO BE IN THE HYPOS- 
TASES. Resisting their boldness and making provision for their ignorance, 
we will dare to say something on this matter. Fatherhood and sonship are 
not said to be deep within the divine substance as they are in the hypos- 
tases themselves, in which they exist in such a way as to differentiate 
them, as John of Damascus says: “Characteristic traits (that is, determining 
properlics) pertain to the hypostasis, not to nature: indeed, they determine 
the hypostasis," and not the nature. And so, although fatherhood and 


“Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 2 n3. 
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sonship are the divine essence, since they do not determine it, it cannot be 
said that the divine essence both generates and is generated, or that the 
same thing is father and son to itself. For a property determines the person 
in such a way that by this property a hypostasis is the begctter, and by that 
property another hypostasis is the begotten; and so it is not the same one 
who gencrates and is generated, but onc gencrates another. 


Chapter 2 (144) 


1. IET IS ASKED HOW THE PROPERTIES CAN BE IN THE [DIVINE] NATURE WITH- 
OUT DETERMINING T. But perhaps you might ask, as these properties can- 
not be in persons without determining them, how they can be in the divine 
essence without determining it.—Here too, | answer you with Hilary: “I 
do not know, and I do not ask; and yet 1 will be consoled. The archangels 
do not know, the angels have not heard, thc ages do not contain it, the 
Prophet did not perceive it, the Apostle did not inquire into it, the Son 
himself did not reveal it. And so let sorrowful complaints cease. Let no 
man believe that he can understand by his own intelligence the mystery of 
generation. And yct it is to be simply understood that he is Father and 
Son" and Holy Spirit. "Verbal understanding rests within this bound: the 
Son is from the Father, the only-begotten from the unbegotten, the off- 
spring from the parent, living one from living one; the divine nature is not 
one thing in the one and another in the other, because they arc one thing." 
Believing this, “begin, advance, persist; and although I know that you will 
not reach the goal, yet I will rejoice in your progress. For one who pursues 
infinite things with picty, even though he never atlains his end, yet makes 
progress by the attempt. But do not enter into that secret, nor throw your- 
sclf into the mystery of that inconceivable birth, presuming to reach a full 
understanding of these things; but understand that they are incomprchensi- 
blc." By these and many other testimonies, we are clearly shown that it is 
not at al! lawful for us to search into the majesty,” to impose bounds on 
power, to circumscribe the infinite within limits. 


2. BY WHAT AUTHORITIES THE OPPONENTS DEFEND THEIR OPINION, 
NAMELY THAT THE PROPERTY OF THE FATHER OR THE SON IS NOT GOD. 
And yet, spurred on by a spirit of impatience, they still do not desist, but 
strive to defend their opinion even by the authorities of the Saints. By 
these, they wish to show that the property by which the Father is the 
Father, and the property by which the Son is the Son, is not God. To this 
end, they adduce the words of Augustine, commenting on that phrase of 


‘Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 2 nn9-1i. 
“Cf. Prov. 25, 27. 
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the Psalm: And there is no substance,’ and saying as follows: "God is 
some substance. Hence also in the Catholic faith we are made so firm as to 
say that Father and Son and Holy Spirit are of one substance. What is ‘of 
one substance’? Whatever the Father is because he is God, that the Son is, 
and that the Holy Spirit. As to his being the Father, he is not that in virtue 
of that by which he ts, For he is not called Father in respect to himself, but 
in respect to the Son; but in respect to himself, he is called God. And so 
by that by which he ts, or thal he 1s, God, he ts substance. And because the 
Son is of the same substance, undoubtedly the Son is also God. But be- 
cause Father it is not (the name] of a substance, but is referred to the Son, 
we do not say that the Son is the Father in the same way as we say that the 
Son is God." 

3. HOW THEY TWIST THE WORDS OF AUGUSTINE TO THEIR OWN DE- 
PRAVED SENSE. By these words, they say it is meant that the property of 
the Father or the property of the Son is not God or the divine essenec. For 
when he says: ‘By that by which he is God, he is substance, but that he is 
Father is not of substance,’ they say that he plainly shows that that by 
which he is God is substance, but that by which he is Father is not sub- 
stance.—Also, when he says: ‘Father is not that which he is,’ he shows 
that he is not Father by that which ts substance. For he did not simply say: 
‘Father is not that which is,’ but he says: ‘Insofar as he is Father, he is not 
that which ts,’ meaning: that by which he is Father is not that by which he 
is, that is, essence. Expounding these words in this way, they make their 
fictions seem true to the simple and the unwary. 

4. TtiAT THOSE WORDS ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD OTHERWISE THAN THEY 
SAY. But we say that these words are to be understood otherwise. For by 
saying: ‘By that by which he is God, he is subsiancoe, but that he is Father 
is not of substance,' he wished it to be understood that he is God by es- 
sence and hc is substance by divinity. For he is substance by that by which 
he is God; and conversely: his deity is the same as his substance, and his 
substance as his dcity. But ‘that he is Father is not of substance,’ that is, it 
is not by that by which he is Father that he is substance, because he is 
Father by the property of generation, and it is not by this that he is sub- 
stance; and yet Augustine did not deny that this property is substance. In 
this sense is to be understood also his other statement: ‘Insofar as he is 
Father, he is not that which ts,’ that is, he is not Father by that which, or 
by which, he is, that is, by essence or notion. 

5. THEY ALSO USE SOME OTHER WORDS OF AUGUSTINE TO FIRM UP 
WHAT THEY SAY, NAMELY THAT THE PROPERTIES OF THE PERSONS ARE NOT 


'Ps. 68, 3. 
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THE SUBSTANCE OF GOD. They also insist vehemently on those words of 
Augustine cited above, namely: “The Word, insofar as he is wisdom and 
essence, is the same as the Father; insofar as he is the Word, he is not 
the same as the Father." They say: if the Word is not the same as the 
Father insofar as he is the Word, then that by which he is the Word is 
not that which the Father is; and so the property by which he is the Word 
is not that which the Father is; and so it is not the divine essence.— 
RESPONSE. To which we say that, although he is not that which the 
Father is insofar as he is the Word, yct that property by which he is the 
Wotd is that which the Father is, that is, the divine essence, but it is not 
the Father's hypostasis. 


DISTINCTION XXXIV 


Chapter 1 (145) 


1. THE OPINION OF SOME WHO SAY THAT PERSON AND ESSENCE OR NATURE 
ARE NOT THE SAME, AND THAT THE ESSENCE OF THE FATHER, OF THE SON, 
AND OF THE HOLY SPIRIT CANNOT BE THE SAME. To what has bcen said 
above must be added that some men of perverse sense have fallen into 
such insanity as to say that God's nature and person or hypostasis are nol 
the same, saying that Father and Son cannot be the same essence without 
confusion of persons. For if, they say, the same cssence which is the 
Father is also the Son, then the same is father and son to himself. Jf you 
say that this thing is thc Father, then seck another which you call the Son. 
But if you have not sought another, and have said it is the same, then the 
same onc gencrated and was generated. From these arguments and others 
like them, they distinguish between nature and person so that they do not 
accept the one and simple nature of the deity as being three persons. 

2. HE CITES AN AUTHORITATIVE TEXT WHICH SEEMS TO SUPPORT THEIR 
VIEW. And they strive to defend their view by the testimony of Hilary, 
who, in On the Trinity, book 7, asks whether the Apostle, naming the spi- 
rit of God and the spirit of Christ, meant the same thing by both express- 
ions. Hilary says as follows: "The preacher to the nations, wishing to 
show the unity of nature in Father and Son, says: The Spirit of God is in 
you: but if one does not have the spirit of Christ, he does not belong to 
Christ. But if the spirit of him who raised Christ, etc.' We are all spiritual, 
if the spirit of God is in us. But this spirit of God is also the spirit of 
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Christ. And when the spirit of Christ is in us, the spirit of him who raised 
Christ is in us. And when the spirit of him who raised Christ is in us, the 
spirit of Christ is also in us; and yet the spirit which is in us cannot but be 
God's. And so distinguish, o heretic, the spirit of Christ from the spirit of 
God, and the spirit of Christ, raised from the dead, from the spirit of God 
who raises Christ from the dead: since the spirit of Christ which lives in us 
is the spirit of God; and the spirit of Christ raised from the dead is the spi- 
tit of God who alone raises Christ from the dead. And now I ask whether 
you hold that ‘spirit of God’ signifies nature or a thing of nature. For 
nature is not the same as a thing of nature, just as a man is not the same as 
that which is of a man, and as fire is not the same as that which is of fire. 
In the same way, God is not the same as that which is of God." 

3. HERE HE SHOWS WHAT SENSE THEY DRAW FROM THOSE WORDS. By 
reason of this statement, the aforesaid heretics taught that the nature and 
the person of God are not the same, asscrting that the nature of God is not 
three persons, They understand "thing of nature,’ in Hilary's words above, 
as person, and the term ‘nature’ as the divine nature. And so they say that 
Hilary asked the heretic whether he thought that ‘nature’ or ‘a thing of na- 
ture” was signified by ‘spirit of God’ so as to show that a distinction is to 
be drawn between nature and a thing of nature, that is, the person. 

4. THAT THE PASSAGE OF SCRIPTURE ITSELF STANDS IN THEIR WAY, AND 
HOW THE ABOVE ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD, AND THAT THE HOLY SPIRIT IS 
A THING OF THE SAME NATURE AS THE FATHER AND THE SON, AND IS THAT 
VERY NATURE. They say this because they do not understand the passage 
of Scripture with pious diligence; if we consider it, we can sec in what 
sense Hilary spoke the above. For he subsequently shows, in a nearby 
text,’ that, sometimes the Father is signified by ‘spirit of God,’ as when it 
is said: The Spirit of the Lord is over me; sometimes the Son is signified, 
as when he says: /n the spirit of God, Í cast out demons,’ demonstrating 
that he casts out demons by the power of his nature; sometimes the Holy 
Spirit [is signified], as in the text: / will pour out my spirit over all flesh" 
which he says had been fulfilled when the Apostles, at the sending of the 
Spirit, spoke in all the languages.’ 

5. HE CITES SOME WORDS OF HILARY BY WHICH THE MEANING OF THE 
ABOVE IS CLARIFIED. Next, he plainly shows why he had made this distinc- 
tion, and that the same spirit was meant in the above words of the Apostle, 


"Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 8 nn21-22. 
"Ibid., bk 8 n25. 
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and that he ts a thing of the same nature as the Father and the Son, He says 
as follows: "And these things have been demonstrated so that, in whatever 
direction heretical falsehood turned, it was hemmed in by the bounds of 
truth. For Christ lives in us, and if he does, so does God; and when the 
spirit of Christ lives in us, no other spirit lives in us than the spirit of 
God.* For if it is understood that Christ is in us through the Holy Spirit, it 
must be acknowledged that, as the latter is the spirit of God, so is he also 
the spirit of Christ. And since through God's nature that very nature lives 
in us, we belicve that the nature of the Son is not different from that of the 
Father, since the Holy Spirit, who is spirit of Christ and spirit of God, is 
demonstrated to bc a thing of onc [and the same] nature. And so now | ask 
how they are not onc thing from nature. The Spirit of truth proceeds from 
the Father, is sent by the Son," and receives from the Son. But all things 
that the Father has are the Son’s;"" and so he who receives from him is rhe 
spirit of God and the same is the spirit of Christ. He is a thing of the nature 
of the Son, but the same thing is also of the nature of the Father. He is both 
the spirit of God who raises Christ from the dead, but he is also the spirit 
of Christ raised from the dead. ff it is possible to show that the spirit which 
belongs to God is not also the spirit which belongs to Christ, then the na- 
ture of Christ differs in some way from the nature of God so as not to be 
the same.”'' “And so the spirit of God is in us, and the spirit of Christ is in 
us; and when the spirit of Christ indwells, the spirit of God indwells. And 
as what 1s God’s is Christ’s, and what is Christ’s is God’s, Christ cannot 
be anything different from what God is. And so Christ is God, one spirit 
with God, according to the text: / and the Father are one." In which Truth 
teaches that there is a unity of nature, and not the solitude of union." 
Sce, if you consider these words diligently, you find that the Holy Spirit is 
called a thing of the nature of the Father and Son, and hc is also called the 
nature of God, where it is said: "Through God's nature, that very nature 
lives in us," if Christ is in us through the Holy Spirit. 

6. HE DISCUSSES THE WORDS ABOVE, AND TEACHES THAT WE MUST 
NOT DRAW THE [SAME] DISTINCTIONS IN THE TRINITY THAT WE DO IN CREA- 
TURES. And so we must not draw the [same] distinction between nature 
and a thing of nature in the Trinity as we do in created things. As Hilary 
says: "There is no comparison between earthly realities and God; and if 
some examples of such comparisons are occasionally brought forth, let no 
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one think that they bear in themselves a perfect rendering of the idea”:" 
"for we must not speak of God in a human sense, "^ 

7. THAT IT WAS BECAUSE OF CREATED THINGS THAT HE SAID: FOR 
NATLRE 18 NOT THE SAME, ETC. And so it is with regard to the nature of 
created things that he says: “For nature is not the same as a thing of na- 
uirc,""^ adducing examples concerning such creatures. He then shows that 
it is erroneous to measure the Creator by the measure of creatures, adding: 
"And according to this, God is not the same as that which is of God";" as 
if he were saying: If you consider the Creator in terms suitable for crea- 
tures, you are compelled to profess that God is not the same as that which 
is of God. But to say this 1s impious because the Spirit of God 1s God and 
the Son of God is God. 

8. THAT GOD IS NOT DIFFERENT THAN THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE HIS IN 
SUCH A WAY THAT THEY ARE INS HIM: FOR THERE ARE SOME THINGS OF LIS 
WHICH ARE IN HIM, AND OTHERS WHICH ARE NOT. As he adds in that same 
series of iexts, these things which are said of God are not to be taken in 
corporal ways. lic thereby renders void the opinion of those who hold that 
God is onc thing and that which is of God another, and that the nature of 
God is onc thing and a thing of nature another, as is the case with crea- 
tures. He plainly teaches that God is not one thing and those things which 
are his so as to be in him another, saying as follows: “A man, or some- 
thing similar, when he is in one place, will not be in another place, bc- 
cause what Is in onc place is contained in that place where its bodily form 
is, so that he who is somewhere cannot be everywhere. But God is a living 
force of infinite power that is present everywhere and absent nowhere; he 
manifests all of himself through his distinctive qualities and reveals that 
his distinctive qualities are none other than himself: so that where these 
qualities are present, he may be undersiood to be through them. But let it 
not be believed that God, like material things, ceases lo be everywhere 
when he is in one place; since through his qualities, he docs not cease to 
be present everywhere, for the qualities which are his are nothing clse 
than what he himself is. And these things have been said so that we might 
understand the meaning of nature." "—By these words he plainly signi- 
fies, i£ only you will understand, o heretic, that the divine naturc 1s not 
different than things which are his so as to be in him, and through them he 
is in all things of his which are not in him.—AUGUSTINE. For indeed, there 
are also things of his which are not in him, that is, all creatures; and there 
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arc things of his which are in him, such as the three persons, which arc of 
the same nature and are the same nature, as we confirmed above by the 
witness of Augustine saying: “three persons of the same essence, or three 
persons onc essence, but not from the same essence, lest essence be under- 
stood to be onc thing, person another"? 

9. THAT THERE IS SOME DISTINCTION IN THE MODE OF UNDERSTANDING 
WHEN WE SAY HYPOSTASIS AND WHEN WE SAY ESSENCE. Yet we do not 
deny that a distinction is to be drawn according to the mode of under- 
standing when we say hypostasis and when we say essence, because what 
is common to thc three is signified in the latter, but not in the former. And 
yet hypostasis is essence, and vice versa. And so let us profess that the 
three persons are one and the same according to essence, but differing in 
propertics.—lience Augustine, on the aforementioned passage of the 
Psalm, says: “You ask what the Father is; the answer: God. You ask what 
the Son is; the answer: God. You ask what the Father and the Son is: the 
answer: God. If asked about each of the persons, answer ‘God.’ If asked 
about both, do not answer ‘gods,’ but ‘God.’ It is not so with men. For 
such is the unity of substance there, that it allows equality without admit- 
ting plurality. And so, if it is said to you: ‘when you say that the Son is 
what the Father is, then the Son is in fact the Father,’ answer: [ told you 
that the Son is what the Father is according to substance, not according to 
that which is said in reference to something else. For in reference to him- 
self, he is called God; in reference to the Father he is called Son; and con- 
versely, the Father is called God in reference to himself; in reference to the 
Son, he is called Father. What is called Father in reference to the Son is 
not the Son; what is called Son in reference to the Father is not the Father; 
what is called Father in reference to himself, Son in reference to himself, 
this is Father and Son, that is, God." 


Chapter 2 (146) 


WHETIIER WE MAY SAY ONE GOD OF THREE PERSONS, OR THREE PERSONS 
OF ONE GOD, IN THE SAME WAY AS WE SAY ONE ESSENCE OF THREE PER- 
SONS AND THREE PERSONS OF ONE ESSENCE. Here is to be considered, 
since God is the divine essence, and the one God is said to be three per- 
sons in the same way as the onc essence is said to be the three persons, 
whether we may say ‘one God of three persons,’ or ‘three persons of one 
God,’ just as rightly as we say ‘one essence of three persons’ and ‘three 
persons of onc essence.’—In these expressions, we are to emulate the 
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usage of Scripture, where we frequently find expressions such as these:"! 
‘the essence of the three is one’ and ‘there arc three persons of onc es- 
sence.’ But we have never read ‘one God of three persons,” or ‘three per- 
sons of one God.’ And I bclieve that the holy doctors have avoided this, 
lest it should be taken in reference to divine persons as it is taken when 
something like this is said of creatures. For we find it said: The God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” and God of every creature, which is said 
entirely because of the principle of creation, or the privilege of grace, and 
the subjection or servitude of the creaturc. Therefore, since there is 
nothing created, or subservient, or in subjection in the Trinity, faith has 
not admitted such a manner of speech regarding the Trinity. And so too, 
converscly, it is not said of God's essence that it is the essence of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, or of any creature, lest we seem to confuse the 
nature of Creator and creature. 


Chapter 3 (147) 


THAT ALTIIOUGH POWER, WISDOM, GOODNESS ARE FREDICATED OF GOD 
ACCORDING TO SUBSTANCE, YET IN SCRIPTURE THESE NAMES ARE SOME- 
TIMES REFERRED TO THE PERSONS DISTINCTLY. From the above, it is cs- 
tablished that, like essence, so also power, wisdom, goodness are said of 
God according to substance. Moreover those things which are said of God 
according to substance arc equally suitable tor all three persons. For the 
power, wisdom, goodness of Father and Son and Holy Spirit is one; and 
these three are the same power, the same wisdom, the same goodness. 
From this, it becomes clear that in the Trinity is the highest perfection. For 
if power, or wisdom, or goodness were to be lacking there, it would not bc 
the highest good; but because there is perfect power, infinite wisdom, un- 
bounded goodness there, rightly do we assert and believe it to be thc 
highest good. And although in God power, wisdom, goodness is entircly 
one and the same thing, yet in sacred Scripture these names are frequently 
referred to the persons distinctly, so that power is attributed to the Father, 
wisdom to the Son, goodness to the Holy Spirit. 1t is not unprofitable to 
ask why this is done. 


“By Scripture, Lombard here means the writings of the holy Fathers; see, e.g., Au- 
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Chapter 4 (148) 


l. WHY THIS IS DONE, NAMELY THAT POWER IS ATTRIBUTED TO THE 
FATHER, WISDOM TO THE SON. Therefore the prudence of sacred speech 
took care to do this lest we measure the immensity of God by a likeness to 
the creature. For holy Scripture said that the Father is God, and the Son 
too is God. Man heard this, who had seen a human father, but had not 
seen God the Father; and he began to think that the same was true in the 
Creator as he had seen in creatures, from whom these names are applied in 
a metaphorical sense to the Creator. [n creaturcs, the father is earlier than 
the son, and the son is later than the father; and it is usual to note a failing 
[of power] in the father as a result of age, and an imperfect understanding 
in the son as a result of youth. And so Scripture attempts to remedy this by 
saying that the Father is powerful, lest he be thought to be older than the 
Son, and so less powerful; and that the Son is wisc, lest he be thought to 
be younger than the Father, and so less wise. 

2. WHY GOODNESS [IS ATTRIBUTED] TO THE HOLY Spirit. God is also 
called Spirit, and God is said to have a spirit; and this seemed almost a 
term of proud haughtiness, and human conscience, on account of a per- 
ecived strictness and cruelty, feared to approach God. And so Scripture 
tempered its speech, calling the Spirit good,” lest hc who was gentle 
should be thought to be cruel. H is not that the Father is alone powerful or 
morc powerful, and the Son alone wise or wiser, and the Holy Spirit alone 
good or of greater goodness. For the power, wisdom, benignity of thc 
three is one, just as their essence is one; and so, just as the Son is called 
‘homousios,’ that is, consubstantial with the Father, so too he is called co- 
omnipotent. 


Chapter 5 (149) 


1. ON THIS TERM, HOMOUSION, WHERE [ITS USAGE] IS CONFIRMED AND 
WHAT IT MEANS. And here we must not pass over what Augustine, in 
Against Maximinus, book 2, says about this term ‘homousion,’ which 
Latin writers frequently usc: "Father and Son arc of one and the same sub- 
stance. This is that 'homousion' which was confirmed at the Council of Ni- 
caea against thc Arian heretics, by the Catholic Fathers, with the authority 
of truth. Afterwards, at the Council of Rimini, heretical impiety, under the 
heretical Emperor Constantius, attempted to overturn it. Because the word 
was new, it was not understood as well as it ought to have been; even 
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though it was the ancient faith which had produced it, a great number [of 
Fathers] were deceived by the wiles of a smaller number. But a little later, 
when thc liberty of the Catholic faith was restored, after the meaning of 
the word had been properly understood, the term *homousion' was dce- 
fended and spread far and wide by the soundness of the Catholic faith. For 
what ts *'homousion,' except ‘of one and the same substance’? What is, I 
say, 'homousion,' except / and the Father are one?! Therefore the term is 
not to be avoided [as if it were} among (he new profane forms of speech. "^? 

2. CONCERNING THE NAMES WHICH ARE SAID OF GOD IN A METAPHORI- 
CAL SENSE AND BY ANALOGY. Morcover, it is to be understood that, in 
setting out the distinction of names, among the other things which have 
been diligently discussed above,” we said that some names are said of God 
in a metaphorical sense and by analogy, such as mirror, splendor, letter of 
the alphabet, figure, and suchlike.” Concerning these, 1 briefly present to 
the pious reader what | think, so that, after considering the reason for the 
analogy, he take its meaning from the causes for using the terms," but in a 
Catholic sense. 

3. HE SAYS THAT HE HAS TAUGHT NOTHING WORTHY OF THE EXCEL- 
LENCE OF THE INEFFABLE TRINITY, AND HE IS ABOUT TO MOVE ON TO 
OTHER THINGS. We have already said many things concerning the mystery 
of the most high and ineffable Unity and Trinity; yet we profess that we 
have taught nothing worthy of its ineffability, but have simply professed 
that knowledge of it is too wonderful for us, and we are unable to grasp it.’ 


DISTINCTION XXXV 


Chapters 1-6 (150-155) 


1. CONCERNING SOME THINGS WHICH ARE SAID OF GOD ACCORDING TO 
SUBSTANCE, WHICH REQUIRE SPECIAL TREATMENT, NAMELY CONCERNING 
KNOWLEDGE AND FOREKNOWLEDGE, PROVIDENCE AND DISPOSITION, PRE- 
DESTINATION, WILL, AND POWER, Although we have discussed above! and 
said many things concerning those things which are predicated jointly of 
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God according to substance, yet some of them require special treatment, 
Now we must treat these, namely, knowledge, foreknowledge, providence, 
disposition, predestination, will, and power. 

2. THAT ALTHOUGH GOD'S WISDOM IS ONE, YET IT IS GIVEN SEVERAL 
NAMES BECAUSE OF THE VARYING STATES OF THINGS, And so it is to be 
known that God’s wisdom or knowledge, although it is one and simple, 
yet it is given several different names because of the varying states of 
things and their different effects. For it is called not only knowledge, but 
also foreknowledge or foresight, disposition, predestination and provi- 
dence.—And foreknowledge or foresight concerns only future things, but 
all of them, namely good and evil ones; disposition concerns things that 
are to be done; predestination concerns ail who are to be saved, as well as 
the good things by which these are freed in this life and will be crowned ia 
the future.—For God, from all eternity, predestined men to good things by 
electing [them], and he predestined by preparing good things for them. 
The Apostle shows that God predestined men, saying: He predestined 
those whom he foreknew would become moulded into the image of his 
Son; and elsewhere: He elected us before the foundation of the world to 
be saints and spotless’ The prophet Isaias shows that God prepared good 
things for them, saying: The eye has not seen, o God, apart from you, 
what you have prepared for those who love, or who wait for, you.’ And so 
from eternity, he has predestined some to be good and blessed, that is, he 
clected them to be good and blessed, and he predestined, that is, prepared 
good things for them.—Providence is concerned with governance, and it 
seems to be taken entirely in the same way as disposition; and yet somc- 
times providence is taken for forcknowledge.— Wisdom or knowledge, 
however, concerns all things: namely good and cvil, and present, past, and 
future, and not only temporal things, but also eternal ones. For God does 
not know these temporal things so as to lose knowledge of himself, but he 
alone knows himself perfectly, by comparison with whose knowledge, the 
knowledge of every crcature is imperfect. 


Chapter 7 (156) 


l. WHETHER KNOWLEDGE OR FOREKNOWLEDGE OR DISPOSITION OR PRE- 
DESTINATION COULD HAVE BEEN IN GOD, IF THERE HAD BEEN NO FUTURE 
THINGS. Herc it needs to be considered whether knowledge or foreknowl- 
edge or disposition or predestination could have been in God, if there had 
been no future things. For since “forcknowledge concerns future things, 
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and disposition concerns things to be made, and predestination concerns 
those to be saved,” if there were no future things, if God were not going to 
make anything or to save anyone, tt does not scem that there could have 
been foreknowledge or disposition or predestination in God. For God was 
able not to foreknow the future; he was able not to create anything, or not 
to save anyone; and so it was possible for foreknowledge or disposition or 
predestination not to be in God. 

2. OBJECTION AGAINST. Some make the following objection to this: If 
it was possible for God’s foreknowledge not to be in God from cternity, 
then it was also possible for it not to be [at all]; but if it was possible for 
it not to be, since God's foreknowledge is his knowledge, and his knowl- 
edge is his essence, then it was possible for that which is divine essence 
not to be from eternity. They make the same objection concerning both 
disposition and predestination, which is the divine essence. 

3. ANOTHER OBJECTION. They also add some other objections, saying 
as follows: if God was able not to foreknow certain things, since for God 
to forcknow is the same as to know, and to know the same as to be, then 
God was able not to be. Also, since it ts the same thing for God to fore- 
know and to be God, if he was able not to foreknow, then he was able not 
to be God. But he was abic not to forcknow, if he was able not to forc- 
know anything; but he was able not to foreknow anything, because he was 
able not to make anything. 

4. RESPONSE; THAT FOREKNOWLEDGE AND DISPOSITION AND PREDES- 
TINATION ARE SAID RELATIVE TO FUTURE THINGS, OR TO THINGS TO BE 
MADE. [n regard to this, in accordance with our little share of intelligence, 
we say as follows: foreknowledge and disposition or predestination scem 
to be said with regard to something. Just as Creator is said relative to the 
creature, so also foreknowledge or foreknower is said with reference to 
future things, and disposition to things to be made, and predestination to 
things to be saved. And yet Creator is said relatively so as not to signify 
essence; but foreknowledge or foreknower is said in respect to future 
things, and it designates essence. The same also [is true regarding] dis- 
position and predestination. 

5. And so, in saying ‘if there were no future things, there would be no 
foreknowledge in God, or God would not be forcknower,’ because the 
cause for speaking there differs, it is necessary to distinguish the reason 
for speaking. Therefore when you say: ‘if there were no future things, 
there would be no forcknowledge in God, or he would not be forc- 
knower.' if you note the cause for saying this, namely that there would 
be nothing subject to his knowledge whereby it might be called fore- 
knowledge or he foreknewer: since cach of these is said in regard to future 
things, the understanding is truc. But if you say it in the sense that the 
knowledge by which he foreknows future things is not in-him, or that God 
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is not someone defined who is the forcknower of future things, this is a 
false understanding. 


6. Thosc other expressions are to be determined in a similar way: “it was 
possible for God's foreknowledge not to be, or he was able not to be fore- 
knower’ and ‘God was able not to foreknow anything,’ that is, it could be 
that there would be no future things subject to his knowledge, and so he 
could not be called ‘foreknower’ or [be said] ‘to foreknow,’ or his knowl- 
edge [be called] foreknowledge. And yet neither he nor his knowledge 
would be less thereby, but it would not be possible to say 'foreknower' or 
‘to foreknow' or ‘foreknowledge,’ if there were no future things that 
would be subject to his knowledge. The case is similar with disposition 
and predestination or providence; for these, as it has been said, are re- 
ferred to temporal things and concern only temporal things. 


Chapter 8 (157) 


THAT GOD’S KNOWLEDGE IS NOT ONLY OF TEMPORAL THINGS, BUT ALSO 
OF ETERNAL ONES. But knowledge or wisdom is not only of temporal 
things, but also of eternal ones; and so, even if there were no future things, 
yet there would be in God the same knowledge as there is now, nor would 
it be less than now, nor is it greater than it would be. Therefore from eter- 
nity, God knew eternity and all that was going to be, and he knew it im- 
mutably. He also knows past or future things no less wcll than present 
ones. And by his eternal and immutable wisdom, he knows all things that 
arc known. As Ambrose says: "For all measure of supernal and carthly 
knowledge is in him, because his boundless knowledge contains all wis- 
dom and knowledge.”! 


Chapter 9 (158) 


1. WHY ALL TIIINGS ARE SAID TO BE IN GOD, AND THAT WHAT IS MADE IS 
LIFE IN HIM. For that reason, all things are said to be in God, and to have 
been in him from eternity. Hence Augustine, On Genesis, says: “These 
visible things did not have being before they were made. How, then, were 
they known to God, since they were not? And again: how would he have 
made things which were not known to him? For he did not make anything 
which he did not know. And so he made things which he knew, and he 
knew things which were not yet madc. Therefore before these things were 
made, they were and were not: they were in God's knowledge, they were 
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not in their own nature. But 1 do not dare to say that they became known 
to God himself when he made them in any other way than that by which 
he knew them in order to make them, with whom there is no transmutation 
and no shadow of change." ^ Sec, you have here that these visible things 
were in God's knowledge before they were made. And so it is in this sense 
that all things are said to be in God, and all that is made is said to bc fife 
in him? not in the sense that the Creator is the creature, or that these 
temporal things arc in God cssentially, but because they are always in his 
knowledge, which is life. 

2. THAT FOR THE SAME REASON ALI. THINGS ARE SAID TO BE PRESENT 
TO HIM. It is for this reason also that all things are said to be present to 
him, not only those which are, but also those which have been and those 
which will be, in accordance with that text: Who calls those things which 
are not, as well as those which are? For as Ambrose says, in the book On 
the Trinity, he knows the things which are not in the same way as those 
which arc.^ And it is for this reason that all things arc said to be in him or 
before him, or to be present to him. Hence Augustine, on that place of the 
Psalm: And the beauty of the field is with me," says: “He says, with me, 
because before God nothing is past and nothing is future. All future things 
are with him, and those which have already passed are not taken away 
from him. Ail things are with him by a certain ineffable cognition of 
God's wisdom.” Sec, here Augustine reveals in what sense ate to be un- 
derstood phrases such as: ‘all things are present to God,’ ‘all things are in 
God,’ or "with God,’ or ‘before God,’ or ‘life in him,’ because the inef- 
fable cognition of all things is in him. 


DISTINCTION XXXVI 


Chapter } (159) 


1. WHETHER IT 1S TO BE GRANTED THAT ALL THINGS ARE IN GOD’S ES- 
SENCE OR IN GOD THROUGH ESSENCE, AS ALL THINGS ARE SAID TO BE IN 
GOD'S COGNITION OR PRESENCF. It is usual to ask here, since all things are 
said to be in God’s cognition or presence, or in God through cognition, 
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and his cognition or presence is the divine essence, whether it is to be 
granted that all things are in the divine essence or in God through essence. 

2. RESPONSE. To which we say that God's cognition is certainly his es- 
sence, and his presence, in which are all things, is his cognition; and yet, 
not all things which are in his presence or cognition should be said to be 
in his essence. For if this were said, these things would be understood to 
be of the same essence with him. For that is said to be in God through es- 
sence which is the divine essence, which is God. And so God has before 
himself, in his presence, things which he does not have in his nature,.— ` 
Hence Augustine, On the Words of the Apostle, speaks as follows: “He 
elected us before the foundation of the world: Who is sufficient to explain 
this? They arc elected who are not, and he who elects does not err, nor 
does he clect in vain. Yet he elects and holds as elected those whom he 
will create in order to elect; whom hc has before himself, not in hís nature, 
but in his presence," They did not yet exist, to whom the promise was 
made, but they too were promised, to whom the promise was made.—See, 
he plainly says here that, before [the creation of] the world, God has the 
elect before himself, not in his nature, but in his presence; and yet his pres- 
ence is not other than his nature, because his presence is his knowledge. 
But perhaps reference is made to the elect when he says ‘in his nature,’ 
that is, in their nature. For he had them before himself from eternity, not in 
the nature of his own, that is their nature, because they did not yet exist, 
but in his presence, because he knew them as if they already existed. 


Chapter 2 (160) 


1. WHETHER EVIL THINGS OUGHT TO BE SAID TO BE IN GOD, AS ALL GOOD 
THINGS ARE, BECAUSE BOTH ARE IN HIS COGNITION AND PRESENCE: FOR HE 
KNOWS ALL THINGS. After the above, it is asked: since all things are said 
to be in God not by the essence of nature, but by the cognition of knowl- 
edge, and God knows good and evil things, whether it is simply to be 
granted that evil things are in God, or that they are in God through cogni- 
tion.—-For God knows and has always known all things, both good and 
evil, even before they were done, and he had foreknowledge from eternity 
of those things that would be. And so, as we have said that all good things 
are in God through the presence of cognition, by the same reason it should 
be said that all evil things are in him, since he always knew them and they 
were present to him through cognition. For God had foreknowledge from 
eternity of some who would be evil; as Augustine says, he foreknew their 
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malice, but did not prepare it.! And so, since he knows the sins of all, is it 
not to be understood that these are included :n that general expression by 
which the Apostle says that all things arc in God? He says: From him, and 
through him, and in him are all things 

2. WHAT THINGS ARE UNDERSTOOD TO BE IN GOD. But who, short of 
being insane, would say that evil things are in God? For those things are 
understood to be in God which are from him and through him; but those 
things are rough him and from him whose author he ts. And yet he is the 
author of good things alone; and so only good things are from him or 
through him; thus it follows that only good things are in Aim. 

3. THAT GOD DOES NOT KNOW EVIL THINGS ENTIRELY IN THE SAME 
WAY AS GOOD ONES, BLCAUSE [HE KNOWS] THE EVIL ONES ONLY THROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE, BUT THE GOOD ONES ALSO THROUGH APPROBATION AND 
GOOD PLEASURE. And so evil things are not in God because, although he 
knows them, yet he does not know them entirely as he knows good ones. 
He knows evil things as if from far away, as the Prophet says: And from 
far away, he knows high things, that is, pride. And elsewhere, speaking to 
God, he says of evil people: With your hidden things, their belly is filled? 
Augustine, expounding this, says: “The hidden things are sins which are 
hidden from the light of your truth.” But how are sins hidden from the 
light of divine truth, since they are known by God? For if he did not know 
them, how could he pass judgement on them and condemn those who are 
evil because of them? Elsewhere, the Prophet says: Because neither from 
the East, nor from the West is he absent. Expounding this, Cassiodorus 
says: "God is absent neither from those who are good nor from those who 
are evil, but he is present to all and knows all.” 


4, And so God knows both good and evil things through knowledge; 
but he knows good things also through approbation and good pleasure, 
but not the evil ones. Hence Cassiodorus, commenting on the Psalm, says: 
"Sins are hidden from God because he does not know them, that is, he 
does not approve them."* [t was in this sense that Augustinc said that they 
are hidden from the light of God. In the book To Helvidius, he also im- 
plied that God's cognition is to be understood in various ways, saying: "if 
you refer to knowledge, God is not ignorant of anyone or anything; and 
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yet, at the Judgment, he shall say to some: / know you nor? but this ex- 
pression indicates disapproval of them." —See, God is said not to know 
those things which he docs not approve, which do not please him. And so 
what we said is clearly true, namely that God knows good things in some 
way in which he does not know evil things. He knows both equally and in 
the same way as regards knowledge, but he knows good things also by 
approbation and good pleasure. 


5. HERE HE MAKES CLEAR WHY ONLY GOOD THINGS ARE SAID TO BE IN 
GOD, AND NOT EVIL ONES. And so it is that good things alone are said to 
be in God, and not cvil ones, and the former arc said to be near, the latter 
far from him: because, although some things are said to be in God through 
the presence of cognition, and God knows good and evil things, yet he 
knows the evil ones only through knowledge; but he knows the good ones 
not only through knowledge, but also through approbation and good plea- 
sure. And because of such cognition, some things are said to be in God, 
namely because he knows them in such a way that he also approves them 
and they please him, that is, he knows them so as to be their author. 


Chapter 3 (161) 


THAT IT IS THE SAME FOR ALL THINGS TO BE FROM GOD AND THROUGH 
HIM AND IN HIM. Morcover, if we consider it diligently, it seems to be the 
same for all things to be from God and through him and in him. Hence 
Ambrose, in On the Holy Spirit, book 2: “As to these three: From him, 
and through him, and in him are all things,! we have said above that they 
are one thing. In saying that al! things are through him, has he denied that 
ali things are in him? All these have the same force, namely in him and 
with him and through him; in them, one and the same thing is understood, 
not a contrary." See, you have it that it is in the same sense that Scripture 
says that all things are in him and through him and from him or with him. 
— Since therefore ail things are said to be from God or through him for 
this reason: not only because he knows them, but also because he is their 
author, it follows that, by this same reason, they should be said to be in 
God, namely because he knows them and is their author. It is said that in 
him we live and move and have our being? because it is with him as our 
author that we are and move and live. Since therefore he is the author only 
of the good, only good things are justly said to be in him, as from him or 
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through him.—And so, although all things, namely good and evil ones, are 
in his cognition and presence, yet only the good ones, whose author he is, 
are said to be in him. Hence Augustine, in the book On the Nature of the 
Good, says: "When we hear that all things are from God and through him 
and in him, we must understand all natures, and all things which naturally 
arc, But sins are not from him because they do not preserve nature, but 
corrupt it, because they are born from the will of sinners.’ Here it is 
plainly said that in the general expression good things alone are contained. 


Chapter 4 (162) 


THAT ALL THINGS ARE FROM THE FATHER, AND TIIROUGII THE FATHER, 
AND IN THE FATHER; AND THE SAME IS TO BE SAID OF THE SON AND HOLY 
SPIRIT, ALTHOUGH A DISTINCTION IS MADE BECAUSE OF THE PERSONS, 
Morcover, il is to be known that, although a distinction of persons is in- 
dicated there by saying from him, through him, in him, yet all things arc 
from the Father and through the Father and in the Father; it is to be simi- 
larly taken of the Son and Holy Spirit. Hence Augustine, in the book On 
the Trinity, says: "Wc are not to take indiscriminately what the Apostle 
says: From him and through him and in him, ^^ "saying from him for the 
Father, through him for the Son, in him for the Holy Spirit" But attend 
vigilantly lest, because he meant the Father to be understood in saying 
from him, you understand all things to be from the Father in such a way 
that you deny all things to be from the Son or from the Holy Spirit. Al- 
though it can correctly be said that all things are from the Father and 
through the Father and in the Father, it is to be similarly understood both 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 


Chapter 5 (163) 


1. THAT NOT ALL TIIINGS WHICH ARE FROM GOD ARE ALSO OF IIIM, BUT 
THE CONVERSE IS TRUE. Here it is also to be added that not all things 
which are said to be from God are also to be said to be of him. For as Au- 
gustine says in the book On the Nature of the Good, “from him docs not 
signify the same thing as of him. For what is of him can be said to be from 
him; but not all which ts from him can be said to be of him, because it is 
not of his substance. For heaven and earth are from him because he made 
them; but they are not of him because they are not of his substance. It is as 
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if a man generates a son and builds a house: the son is from him, and the 
house is also from him; but the son is of him, and the house of earth and 
wood,"' not of his own self. 


2. HE SUMMARIZES WHAT HAS BEEN SAID. In the above, it has been 
made clear that ail things, namely good and evil ones, are in God's cogni- 
tion and presence, but evil things are not there in every way as good ones; 
and that only good things are in God as from him and through him, not the 
evil ones, and it has been sct out in what sense these things are to be ta- 
ken; and the fact that something is from him does not necessarily make it 
proper to say that it is of Aim, but all things are said to be from him which 
are from him as their author. 


DISTINCTION XXXVII 


Chapter ] (164) 


1. IN WHAT WAYS GOD IS SAID TO BE IN THINGS. And because it has been 
in part shown how all things are said to be in God, it seems good to add 
here in what ways God is said to be in things, if only the human mind is 
worthily able to ponder this even in part, or the tongue has sufficient 
eloquence. 

2. THAT GOD IS IN EACH THING BY ESSENCE, POWER, PRESENCE, AND IN 
THE SAINTS BY GRACE, AND IN THE MAN CHRIST BY UNION. And so it is to 
be known that God, existing ever unchangeably in himsclf, by presence, 
power, and essence is in every nature or essence without limitation of 
himself, and in cvery place without being bounded, and in every time 
without change. And moreover he exists more excellently in holy spirits 
and souls, namely indwelling through grace; and most excellently in the 
man Christ, in whom the fullness of the divinity dwells corporally, as the 
Apostle says.' For in him God dwelt not by the grace of adoption, but by 
the grace of union. 

3. HE CONFIRMS IT TO BE SO BY AUTHORITIES, Lest some presume to 
accuse these statements of falsehood because they exceed the capacity of 
human understanding, they seem to me to require the support of the au- 
thorities of the Saints. Blessed Gregory, commenting on the Song of 
Songs, says: “Although God is present in all things in a general way by 
presence, power, substance, yet he is said to be present in an intimate way 
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through grace in those who contemplate the wonder of God's works with 
more acuity and faithfulness.” 

4. Concerning this same matter, Augustine says to Dardanus, in the 
book On the Presence of God: “Since God is an incorporcal and un- 
changeable living nature, remaining in eternal stability in his own self, he 
is entirely present in all things, and entirely in cach of them. But those in 
whom he dwells receive him according to the diversity of their capacity, 
some more, some less, whom he builds into a temple most beloved to him- 
self by the grace of his goodness.""— Hilary too, in On the Trinity, book 8, 
tcaches most plainly that God is everywhere, saying: "The God of infinite 
power, the living force which Is present everywhere and absent nowhere, 
manifests all of himself through his things, so that where his things are, 
there also he is understood to be. But do not believe that God, in the man- 
ner of bodily things, when he is in one place is not also everywhere, since 
he does not cease to be also in al! things." 

5. Ambrose too, in On the Holy Spirit, book 1, proves that the Holy 
Spirit is not a creature because he is everywhere, which is proper to the di- 
vinity. He says as follows: "Since every creature is bounded by the certain 
limits of its own nature, how would anyone dare to call the Holy Spirit a 
creature, who does not have a circumscribed and determined power, who 
is always in all things and everywhere? which is entircly proper to divinity 
and lordship.” ™—The same, in the same place: “It is the Lord's to fill 
everything, who says: / fill heaven and eurth.® If it is the Lord who fills 
heaven and carth, then who can adjudge the Holy Spirit to be without a 
share of lordship and divine power, who filled the world’ and, what is 
morc, filled Jesus," redeemer of the whole world?"? From these and sev- 
eral other authorities, it is plainly shown that God is in every creature by 
essence, presence, and power. 


Chapter 2 (165) 


l. THAT HE NOT ONLY IS IN THE SAINTS, BUT ALSO DWELLS [iN THEM], 
WHO DOES NOT DWELL EVERYWHERE THAT HE IS. But in the saints, in 
whom he is by grace, he also dwells. For he does not dwell everywhere 
that he is; but where he dwells, he is. He dwells in the good alone, who 
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arc his temple and his seat.—Hence the Lord says through Isaias: Heaven 
is my seat, and earth the stool of my feet:' because God dwells and reigns 
in the elect, who are Heaven and who obey his will with devotion; but by 
the strictness of his judgment, he treads upon the evil ones, who are earth. 
Hence also, in the book of Wisdom, the soul of the just is called the throne 
of wisdom,” because he is morc cspecially in the just than in other things, 
in all of which he is ncvertheless entirely present. 

2. As Augustine says in his letter to Jerome, On the Origin of the Soul, 
the soul "is entirely and simultaneously in all the parts of the body, nor is 
it less in the lesser ones and more in the greater ones, but it works more 
intensely in some, less so in others, although it exists essentially in the 
several parts of the body." in the same way, God, although he is essen- 
tially and entirely in all, is nonetheless said to be more fully in those in 
whom he dwells, that is, in whom he is in such a way that he makes them 
his temple, —And such ones are already with him in part, and [will be with 
him] perfectly in [heavenly] beatitude; but the evil ones, although they are 
in a place where he is, who is absent nowhere, yet they are not with him. 
Hence Augustine, On John: “It was not enough to say: Where I am, there 
they also are, but he added with me," because the unhappy ones can also 
be where he is, who is absent nowhere; but the blessed alone are with 
him, because they are not blessed except from him.” They are with him 
who enjoy him and see him as he is; but the evil ones are with him as the 
sightless are with the light. Nor are the good ones with him now in such a 
way as to scc him directly, although they are in some manner with him 
through faith. 


3. IF YOU WISH TO UNDERSTAND HOW HE DWELLS, RE-EXAMINE WHAT 
WAS SAID OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. As to how God dwells in the good, you 
will be able to understand it somewhat from what was said above, in the 
discussion of the procession of the Holy Spirit in timc. There, if only 
partially—for in part we know and in part we prophesy'—, it is explained 
how the Holy Spirit dwells in us, who does not indwell without the Father 
and the Son. 
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Chapter 3 (166) 


1, WHERE WAS GOD, OR WHERE DID HE DWELL, BEFORE THERE WAS A 
CREATURE. [f you ask where God dwelled before there were saints, we say 
that he dwelled in himself. Ifence Augustine, Against Maximinus, says: 
"God dwells in his temple,”' namely in the saints, “who are now thc tem- 
ple of God by walking according to faith, and who will sometime be the 
temple of God even in actuality, as even now the Angels are the temple of 
God. But someone says: Before God had made heaven and earth, before 
he had made the saints, where did he dwell? He dwelled in himself: he 
dweils in you and is in himself. Therefore the saints are not the house of 
God in such a way that, if the house is taken away, God falls. Instead, 
God dweils in the saints in such a way that, if he should depart, they fall." 

2. HERE HE TEACHES BRIEFLY MANY THINGS WHICH CONFIRM WHAT IS 
SAID ABOVE. It is also to be known that, as Augustine says in the book To 
Dardanus, "it is only with great foolishness that it can be said that the 
Holy Spirit does not have a place in our body, which our soul has filled in 
its entirely. It is even more foolish to say that the Trinity is impeded by 
lack of space in one place, so that Father and Son and Holy Spirit cannot 
be in another place at the same time. Indeed, what is much more to be won- 
dered at is that, although God is everywhere in his entirety, yet he docs 
not dwell in all. Who, except someone who is wholly ignorant of the in- 
separability of the Trinity, would dare to consider that the Father or the 
Son may dwell in anyone in whom the Holy Spirit does not dwell; or the 
Holy Spirit in anyone in whom the Father and the Son do not dwell? And 
so it is to be professed that God is everywhere by the presence of the di- 
vinity, but not everywhere by the grace of indwelling. It is because of this 
dwelling that we do not say Our Father who art everywhere, although this 
is also true, but who art in heaven, ^? that is, in the saints, in whom he is 
in some more excellent way. 

3. THAT GOD DWELLS IN SOME WHO DO NOT KNOW HIM YET, AND DOES 
NOT DWELL IN SOME WHO KNOW HIM. "It is also to be wondered at,” as 
Augustine says in the same, "that God dwells in some who do not know 
him yet, and not in others who do know him. For they do not bclong to 
God's temple who, although they know God, do not give glory to him as 
God. To the temple of God belong the children sanctified by Christ's 
sacrament and rewarded with the Holy Spirit, who are not yet able to 
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know God, And so the former could not have him whom they were able 
to know, the latter were able to have him before they could know him. But 
most blessed are those for whom to have God is the same as to know 
him.” Here, Augustine reveals somewhat how God lives in someone, that 
is, how he is possessed, namely when he is in someone in such a way that 
he is known and loved by that person. 

4. IT CANNOT BE UNDERSTOOD BY HUMAN SENSE HOW GOD IS EVERY- 
WHERE IN HIS ENTIRETY THROUGH ESSENCE. From what is said above, it 
is manifest that God is everywhere in his entirety through essence, and 
he dwells in the saints through grace. And although it has been shown 
above,’ if weakly, by what reason he is said to dwell in some people, an 
orderly progression would require that we also set out how he is present 
cverywhere in his entirety through essence, if the sublimity and immen- 
sity of this subject were not wholly beyond the understanding of the hu- 
man mind. For as Chrysostom says, in On the Epistle to the Hebrews, "as 
we understand many things about God which we are almost entirely un- 
able to utter, so also we say many things which we are not capable of 
understanding. For example, we know and say that God is everywhere; 
but we do not grasp by our intellect how he is everywhere. Also, we know 
that there is some incorporeal power which is the cause of all good things; 
but we are entirely ignorant of how or what it is.’ 


5. THE OPINION OF SOME, WHO PRESUME TO SHOW HOW GOD IS EVERY- 
WHERE THROUGH ESSENCE, POWER, PRESENCE. But some people, presum- 
ing to measure immensity by their own intellect, have taught that the 
following is to be understood: that God is said to be everywhere through 
essence not because Gad’s essence is strictly speaking in every place and 
in every creature, but because all nature and all that naturally is, in what- 
ever place it may be, and every place in which it is, has its being through 
God.—The same people also say that God is said to be everywhere through 
powcr or presence because ali places and all the things which are in them 
arc present to him, nor does he ccase to work somcthing in them. Indeed, 
the places themselves, and everything which is in them, unless he conserves 
them, cannot endure. And so God is said to be in them through substance, 
as they say, because it is by the power of his own substance that he makes 
the places and all the things which are in them exist.—But although these 
things are true which they assert in explaining the meaning of the above, 
yet we must believe that in those words by which it is said that God is 
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everywhere through essence, more is contained which a living man is not 
able to comprehend. 


Chapter 4 (167) 


1. THAT GOD, ALTHOUGH HE IS PRESENT IN ALL THINGS, YET IS NOT POL- 
LUTED BY THE UNCLEANNESS OF THINGS. It is also usual for them to ask 
how God can be substantially present in all things, and not be touched by 
the pollutions of bodily uncleanness.— But this question is so frivolous as 
not to be worthy of an answer, since even a created spirit cannot be defiled 
by the uncleanness of a body, even a leprous one, or however much pol- 
luted a one, —11E DEMONSTRATES BY ANALOGIES AND THROUGH A LESSER 
EXAMPLE. The sun also, without polluting itsclf, pours out its rays over 
bodies and places, and not only over clean ones, but also over unclean 
ones and those which stink with decay, at whose touch man and some 
other things become corrupted. But the rays of the sun remain unpoliuted 
and uncontaminated by touching them.' And so it is not to be wondered at 
if the divine essence, which is wholly simple and unchangeable, fills all 
places and is present cssentially in all creatures, and yet is not contami- 
nated or touched by the uncleanness of any thing — Hence Augustine, in 
the book Or the Nature of the Good, says: “Although all things which he 
has fashioned are in God, yet those who sin do not pollute him; for even 
of his wisdom, which reaches from end to end mightily, it is said: She 
touches all things by her purity, and nothing polluted enters into her." ? 
2. Augustine, On the Christian Struggle: “Some fear what cannot hap- 
pen, namely that the truth and substanee of God be polluted by human 
flesh. And yet they declare that the visible sun spreads its rays over all 
offal and uncleanness, keeping those rays both clean and pure. But if 
clean visible things can be touched by unclean visible things without be- 
ing polluted, how much more so the invisible and unchangeable Truth." 
3. BY [AN ARGUMENT FROM] INCONVENIENCE, IIE SHOWS THAT GOD IS 
EVERYWHERE, Finally, let them answer what they would rather assert 
about God: whether that he ts nowhere by essence, or that he ts every- 
where, or that he is in some places in such a way that he is not every- 
where. But who would dare to say that the divine essence is nowhere, or 
that it is in some places, but not everywhere? For 1f it is in some places, 
but not everywhere, then H is local. And so, that which contains all and 
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penetrates all, is entirely everywhere; it cannot be divided because of its 
simplicity, nor contaminated because of its purity, nor be bounded in any 
way because of its immensity. Hence Augustine: "God is everywhere, 
whom we approach not in places, but by our actions. "^ 


Chapter 5 (168) 


THAT GOD, ALTIIOUGH HE IS IN EVERY PLACE AND TIME, YET IS NEITHER 
LOCAL NOR CIRCUMSCRIBABLE, NOR IS HE MOVED IN PLACE OR TIME. And 
although the divine nature is truly and essentially in every place and in 
every time, yet it is not moved through places or times, and it is neither 
local nor temporal. It is not local because it is entirely uncircumscribed by 
place, because it is not in some place in such a way that it may not be in 
another, nor does it have a dimension like a body, to which a beginning, 
middle, and end is assigned in space, or a front and a back, right and left, 
above and below, "which separates off neighbouring things by the inter- 
position of itself." 


Chapter 6 (169) 


1. IN WHAT WAYS SOMETHING IS SAID TO BE LOCAL OR CIRCUMSCRIBAHBLE, 
In Scripture, something is said to be local or circumscribabie, and vice 
versa, in these two ways: namely, either because it has the dimension of 
depth, height, and width and separates [itsclf] in space, like a body; or 
because it 1s defined and determined by place since, when it is somewhere, 
it is not found everywhere. This latter applies not only to a body, but also 
to any created spirit. 

2, ON THE CREATED SPIRIT: THAT IN ONE WAY IT IS NEITHER LOCAL NOR 
CIRCUMSCRIBABLE, AND IN ANOTHER WAY IT iS [BOTH]; BUT THE BODY IS 
ENTIRELY LOCAL AND CIRCUMSCRIBABLE, AND GOD IS ENTIRELY UNLOCAL 
AND UNCIRCUMSCRIBABLE. And so cach body is entirely local; but a cre- 
ated spirit is local in one way and not local in some other way. It is said to 
be local because it is bounded by a definition of place since, when it is 
entirely present in onc place, it is not found elsewhere; but it is not local 
in the sense of taking on a dimension that separates [itself] off in space. 

3. And so the divine essence alone is entirely uniocal and uncircum- 
scribable, which is neither moved in places in any way (namely by a finite 
boundedness or by taking on a dimension), nor in times (namely by affect 


“Cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 34, 14, sermon 2, n6; see also De 
Trinitate, bk 7 c6 n12; De doctrina christiana, bk | c10 nlQ. 
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or thought). For it is in these two ways, namcly in place or time, that 
change occurs to the creature, which is not thc case with the Creator.— 
Hence Augustine, On Genesis, says: “The omnipotent God, ever the same 
in unchangeable eternity, will, and truth, moves the spiritual creature 
through time; he also moves the bodily creature through time and place, so 
as to administer by this motion the natures which he has fashioned. (THAT 
GOD IS INSIDE AND OUTSIDE, AND MORE ANCIENT AND NEWER THAN ALL 
THINGS.) Therefore, since he docs this, we must not think that his sub- 
stance, which is God, is mutable in times and places, or mobile through 
times and places. For he is inside cach thing, because all things are in him; 
and he is outside cach thing, because he is above all things; and he 1s more 
ancient than all things because he is before all things; and he is newer than 
all things, because after all things he is the same,"' namely after the begin- 
nings of all things.—Sec, it is here plainly shown that God is not moved 
or changed in places or times; and the spiritual creature 1s moved through 
ume, but the bodily one both through time and place. 


Chapter 7 (170) 


|l. WHAT IT MEANS TO CHANGE ACCORDING TO TIME. But to change 
through time is to become different according to the interior or exterior 
qualities which are in the very thing that is changed, as when it undergoes 
a vicissitude of joy, suffering, knowledge, forgetfulness, or a change of 
form or of some other exterior quality. For this change which happens 
according to lime ts a change of qualities which happens in the bodily or 
spiritual creature, and so itis called time. 

2. THE OPINION OF SOME WHO SAY THAT CREATED SPIRITS ARE NOT 
MOVED IN PLACE AND ARE NOT LOCAL. As to change of place, however, a 
great debate occurs among researchers. For there are some who say that 
no spirit can at ail be changed in place, and they wish to remove place 
entircly from every spirit. For they assert that place consists exclusively 
in dimension and circumscription; and they say that that alone is local, or 
is in a placc, which takes on dimension and separates [itself] off in place. 
— THEY SAY THAT AUGUSTINE’S WORDS ABOVE SUPPORT THEIR VIEW. 
And they say that such was the view of Augustine, who attributed to the 
spiritual creature only change of timc, but change of place and time to the 
bodily creature. 

3. HERE A RESPONSE IS MADE TO THEM. But as we said above, a thing is 
said to be local or circumscribable in two ways, namely either because it 
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reccives dimension and separates [itself] off, or because it is defined by a 
boundary of place; both of these fit the bodily creature, but only one fits 
the spiritual creature. For as we said above,” the bodily creature is local or 
circumscribable in such a way that it is bounded by a definition of place, 
and separates [itself] off by taking on dimension. But a spiritual creature 
is only bounded by a definition of place, since it is somewhere in such a 
way that it is not somewhere else; but it docs not take on dimension, nor 
does it separate [itself] off in place because, if many spirits were here, 
they would not crowd the place so that it would contain fewer bodies. And 
so Augustine attributes change of place to a body, not to a spirit, because 
although a spirit moves from place to place, yet in such a way that it is not 
circumscribed by dimensions so as to separate [itself] off from its sur- 
roundings by the interposition of itself, as happens with a body. 


Chapter 8 (171) 


CONCLUSION FROM THE AFOREGOING: THAT CREATED SPIRITS ARE IN SOME 
WAY LOCAL AND CIRCUMSCRIBABLE, BUT THE SPIRIT OF GOD IS ENTIRELY 
UNCIRCUMSCRIBABLE. And so created spirits are in a place, and they pass 
from place to place, and are in some way local and circumscribable; but 
not in every way as bodily creatures are. But the unercated Spirit, who is 
God, is in a place and in every place, but is entirely unlocal and uncircum- 
scribable.—Hence Bede, On Luke, says: “When Angels come to us, they so 
perform their ministry outwardly in such a way that they still remain be- 
fore God interiorly by contemplation; for although an Angel is a circum- 
scribed spirit, yet the most high spirit, which is God, is uncircumscribed, 
within whom the Ange! goes wherever he is sent.”' Scc, here it is said that 
an angelic spirit is circumscribed, but that the spirit which is God is uncir- 
cumscribed.—Elsewhere, Ambrose too, showing the distance between a 
created spirit and the uncreated spirit, says that the Seraphim pass from 
place to place. In the book, On the Trinity, he speaks as follows: "Isaias 
said: For one of the Seraphim was sent to me? And the Holy Spirit is also 
said to be sent,’ but the Seraph to one person, the Spirit to all. The Seraph 
is sent to minister; the Spirit works a mystery. The Seraph passes from 
place to place: for he does not fill all places, but is himself filled by the 
Spirit." Herc it is plainly shown that the Angels are in some way local. 


“Above, c6 n2. 
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Chapter 9 (172) 


|. REPEATING WHAT WAS SAID ABOVE, HE CONFIRMS WITH AUTHORITIES 
THAT GOD IS EVERYWHERE WITHOUT LOCAL MOTION. And so let us profess 
that the divine nature, because of its immensity, is never absent, and it 
alone is entirely unlocal and uncircumscribable and is bound by no place, 
but reaches from end to end.! And yet it docs not do so by spatial magni- 
tude or local motion, but by the immensity and immobility of its essence. 
—Hence Augustine, To Dardanus, says: "We do not hold that God is 
diffused through everything as if by a spatial magnitude, as earth, or our 
light, is diffused. H is morc like the ease of two wise men, one of whom is 
larger in body than the other, but is not wiser; their wisdom is one, ncither 
larger in the larger man, nor smaller in the smaller man, nor less in one 
than in two. So also God, ruling and containing the world without cíTort, 
is entirely in heaven, entirely on carth, entirely in both, and he is con- 
tained by no place, but is entirely and everywhere in himself.” —The 
same [Augustine] also says, [in commenting] on the Psalm: “it pertains to 
the Word of God not to be in part, but to be everywhere through his own 
self. For this is the wisdom of God which reaches from end to end mighti- 
iy, and yet not by local motion, but by its own immobility, as if a rocky 
mass fills some place, and it is said that it reaches from end to end of that 
place, although it does abandon one place by occupying another. And so 
that Word and that wisdom has no local motion: 1t is solid and every- 
where." From what is said above, it is made known that God is every- 
where through essence in such a way that he neither is diffused through 
great space, nor occupies one place after having left another, because he 
has no loca! motion. 

2. And so Augustine, wishing to thoroughly remove ail local motion 
and local circumscription from God's purity, says that all things arc in 
him rather than that he is anywhere, and that he is not a place who is in no 
place, In the book of 54 Questions, he says as follows: “God is not any- 
where. Whatever is anywhere is contained in a place; what is contained in 
à place is a body. But God ts not a body; and so he is not anywhere. And 
yet, because he is, and he is not in a place, ali things are in him rather 
than he anywhere; and yet not in him in such a way that he is a place. For 
a place is in a space which is occupied by the length and breadth and 
height of a body; God is no such thing. And so all things are in him, and 
he is not a place and is not in a place. Nonetheless God's temple is called 
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God's place, but improperly, not in the sense that he is contained by it. 
Nothing is better understood to be God's temple than a clean soul."?— 
Scc, he says that God is not in a place. But it is to be understood that God 
is not in a place locally, namely because he has neither circumscription 
nor local motion. 


3. OBJECTION BY WHICH IT SEEMS TO BE PROVED THAT GOD IS CHANGED 
BY LOCATION. But to this, some usually make the following objection: 
Every day, creatures are made which did not exist before, and God is in 
them, but he was not in them before; it follows that he is where he was not 
before, and so he seems to be mutable.—RESPONSE. But although every 
day he begins to be in ercatures in which he was not before, because they 
did not exist, yet this happens without change on his part, just as he began 
to be in the world which he made, and yet without change. Similarly, 
without change on his part, he also ccases to be in things in which he was 
before; he does not at that time cease to be in the place, but the place 
ceascs to be. 


4. EPILOGUE, WHERE HE EXPLAINS THE REASON FOR ENGAGING IN THE 
ABOVE DISPUTATION. it seems to have been already sufficiently demon- 
strated how ail things are said to be in God and God in all things. We took 
up this discussion almost incidentally? because the topic about which our 
discussion was occupied scemed to demand it. For we were speaking 
about the knowledgc or wisdom of God, and when we taught that God 
knows ali things, it was asked whether it is by the cognition that God has 
of ail things that all things are said to be in God, or by some other reason 
by which Scripture might say this. And so the occasion of this question 
brought us to the above disputation. 


DISTINCTION XXXVIII 


Chapter 1 (173) 


1. HERE HE RETURNS TO HIS PURPOSE, REPEATING WHAT WAS SAID ABOVE 
IN ORDER TO ADD OTHER THINGS. And so now, returning to our purpose, 
let us continue what wc had begun. [t was said above that God's fore- 
knowledge is only of future things, but of ali of them, both good and evil.' 
But knowledge or wisdom is not only of future things, but of present and 
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future ones; and not only of temporal things, but also of cternal oncs, 
because God knows his own self. 

2. QUESTION WHETHER KNOWLEDGE OR FOREKNOWLEDGE IS THE CAUSE 
OF THINGS, OR THINGS ARE THE CAUSE OF FOREKNOWLEDGE. Here arises a 
question which is not to be ignored, namely whether knowledge or forc- 
knowledge is the cause of things, or things are the cause of God's knowl- 
edge or foreknowledge. 

3. WHY KNOWLEDGE OR FOREKNOWLEDGE SEEMS [ro BE] THE CAUSE OF 
THINGS. For it seems that God's foreknowledge is the cause of things sub- 
ject to it and necessitates their coming into being because there would not 
be any future things if God had not forcknown them, and they cannot not 
come to pass once God has forcknown them. But if it is impossible for 
them not to come to pass because they have been foreknown, then the very 
foreknowledge by which they have been foreknown appears to be the 
cause of their coming to pass. But it is impossible for them not to occur 
once they have been foreknown because, if they were not to happen after 
being foreknown, God's foreknowledge would be fallible. But God's fore- 
knowledge is infallible, and so it is impossible for them not to happen 
after being forcknown. Hence it follows that foreknowledge appears to be 
the cause of those things which have been forcknown. This very same 
thing is also said of knowledge, namely that, because God knows some 
things, they arc. 

4. HE SETS OUT AUTHORITIES WHICH APPEAR TO ASSERT THIS. Augustine 
appears to support this view, in On the Trinity, book 15, where he says as 
follows: "God did not know these things from some point in time, but he 
knew beforchand without any beginning all things that would pass in time 
and, among these, he even knows that which we will seek from him, when 
we will seek it, and whose requests and as to which things he will grant or 
not grant. He does not know all his creatures, both spiritual and corporeal, 
because they are, but they are because he knows them. For he was not ig- 
norant of what he would create. it was because he knew that he created, 
and not because he had created that he knew. And he docs nol know things 
that have been created any differently from those that are yet to be created. 
For nothing was added to his wisdom from them, but with all these things 
existing when and as they ought, his wisdom remained as it was. Hence in 
Ecclesiasticus: Before they were created, all things were known to him; 
and the same also after they were completed"? Sce, by these words, Au- 
gustine seems to indicate that God's knowledge or foreknowledge is the 
cause of the things which are made, since he says that they are because God 
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knows them.—He also seems to say the same in book 6: “Although the 
ages pass and succeed each other, nothing passes or succeeds God's knowl- 
edgc, in which he knows all things which he has made through it. For 
created things are not known by God because they have been made; it is 
rather the case that they have been made because they are immutably 
known by him."" And here too, he appears to signify that God's knowl- 
edge is the cause of the things which are made, saying ‘God docs not 
know them because they have been made, but they are made because God 
knows them.’ And so God's knowledge or foreknowledge appears to be 
the cause of the things which it knows. 


5. HE SHOWS THE ANOMALIES THAT WOULD ENSUE, IF KNOWLEDGE OR 
FOREKNOWLEDGE WERE TO BE TERMED THE CAUSE OF ALL THINGS WHICH 
ARE SUBJECT TO THEM. But if this is so, then it is the cause of all evils, 
since all evil things are known and foreknown by God; which is far from 
the truth. For if God’s knowledge or foreknowledge were the cause of 
evils, God would assuredly be the author of evils, which is entirely false; 
and so God's knowledge or foreknowledge is not the cause of all things 
subject to it. 

6. THAT FUTURE THINGS ARE NOT THE CAUSE OF GOD'S KNOWLEDGE 
OR FOREKNOWLEDGE, And future things too are not the cause of God's 
foreknowledge: for although there would not be future things unless they 
were foreknown by God, yet they are not foreknown because they are 
future, For if this were so, then the cause of that which is eternal would be 
something alien and different from it, and the Creator's foreknowledge 
would be dependent on creatures and something created would be the 
cause of something uncreated. 


7. THE FOLLOWING SEEMS CONTRARY TO THE AFOREGOING. And yet 
Origen, On the Epistle to the Romans, says: “H is not because a thing will 
be that God knows it will be; but because it will be, it is known to God 
before it happens,"? This seems to contradict the above words of Augus- 
tinc. For here it seems to signify that future things are the causes of fore- 
knowledge; but there that forcknowledge is the cause of future things. 


8. WHAT IS TO BE HELD FROM THE AFOREGOING, WITH A DETERMINATION 
OF THE AUTHORITIES. And so, wishing to remove this apparcnt contra- 
diction from our midst, we say that future things arc not at all the cause of 
God's foreknowledge or of God's knowledge, and they are not foreknown 
or known because they are, will be, or have been made. We expound what 
Origen says as follows: ‘Because it will be, it is known by God before it 
happens,’ that is, that which will be is known by God before it happens, 
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and it would not be known if it were not to be: no cause is signified there, 
except that without which it could not be.—We also say that God's knowl- 
edge or foreknowledge is not the cause of things which happen, except 
in the sense that they do not happen without it; yet only if we mean by 
knowledge awareness alone. But if under the name of knowledge is in- 
cluded also good pleasure and disposition, then it may rightly be called 
the cause of things which God makes. For as was said above, it is in these 
two ways that God's cognition or knowledge is taken, namely as aware- 
ness alonc, or as awareness and good pleasure. Perhaps Augustine took it 
in this sensc, when he said: "And so they arc because he knows,” that is, 
because it pleased the knower and because he knowingly disposed [that 
they should be]. And this meaning is supported by that statement because 
Augustinc there treats only of good things, that is, of crcaturcs, among 
the things that God makes; he knows all of these not only by his knowl- 
edge, but also by his good pleasure and disposition. And so God's cogni- 
uon is there taken as signifying not only God's awareness, but also his 
good pleasure. 

9. As for evil things, however, God knows and foreknows them before 
they happen, but by awareness alone, not by good pleasure. For God fore- 
knows and foreteils even those things which he will not do himself, as he 
knew and foretold the faithlessness of the Jews, but did not himself cause 
it. It is not because he foreknew it that he compelled them to the sin of 
faithlessness; nor would he have foreknown or foretold their evils, unless 
they were going to make them their own. Hence Augustine, On John, says: 
"God, knower of the futurc, through the Prophet foretold the faithlessness 
of thc Jews, but he did not cause it." And he would not have foreknown 
their evils, unless they made them their own: “For God docs not compel 
anyone to sin merely because he foreknows the future sins of men: for he 
foreknew the sins [were] theirs, not his own. And so, if those sins of theirs 
which he foreknew are not theirs, he did not foreknow truc things. But 
because his foreknowledge is infallible, without doubt it is not anyone 
else, but they themselves who sin, [and] whom God foreknew that they 
would sin, And so, if they had wished to do good and not evil, they would 
not be foreseen to be going to do evi! by him who knows what cach person 
will do."—1f we consider them diligently, these words plainly show that 
God's forcknowledge is not the cause of the evils which he foreknows, 
because he docs not foreknow them as if he were going to do them, or as 
if they were his, but as belonging to those who will do them or make them 
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their own. And so he foreknew those evils by awareness alone, not by the 
good pleasure of authorship. From this, it is given to be understood that 
God conversely foreknows good things as his own, as those things which 
he will do, so that in foreknowing them his awareness and good pleasure 
of authorship have joined together, 


Chapter 2 (174) 


1. OBJECTION TO WHAT HAS BEEN SAID ABOVE, THAT GOD’S FOREKNOWL- 
EDGE IS INFALLIBLE, But against what has been said above,' namely that 
God's foreknowledge is infallible, it is usual for some to make the follow- 
ing objection: God foreknew that such a person would lecturc, or some 
such thing; but it is possible that this person will not lecture; and so it may 
be otherwise than God forcknew; it follows that God's foreknowledge is 
fallible.— Which is entirely false. it is certainly possible for something not 
to happen, and yet it had been forescen to happen; nevertheless, God's 
foreknowledge is infallible because, if a thing were not going to happen, it 
would not be forcknown by God as happening. 

2. But they press their question further, saying: A thing can either hap- 
pen otherwise than God foreknew, or not otherwise. If not otherwise, 
then al! things happen by necessity; but if otherwise, then God's fore- 
knowledge is fallible or changcable. But a thing can happen otherwise, 
because it can happen otherwise than it does; but it happens as it was fore- 
known; it follows that it can happen otherwise than is forcknown.— 
RESPONSE. To this we say that that phrase can bear different meanings, 
namely *it can happen otherwise than God foreknew, and similar ones: 
like, ‘it is possible for what God foreknew not to be,’ and ‘it is impossible 
for what God foreknew not to be,’ and ‘it is impossible for all things that 
happen not to be forcknown,’ and suchlike. For these expressions can be 
understood conjunctively, so that a condition is implicit, and disjunctively. 
For if you understand as follows: “lt cannot happen otherwise than God 
foreknew,' that is, both cannot be true at the same time, namely that what 
God had foreknown would happen happens otherwise, then your under- 
standing is truc. But if you understand it disjunctively, so that you say that 
a thing cannot happen otherwise than it does, [and] how God foreknew it 
would, then this is false. For a thing can happen otherwise than it docs, 
and yet God forcknew that it would happen in this way.—Determine in a 
similar way the other phrases as well, namely 'it is impossible for a thing 
not to happen which God foreknew, or as God foreknew it': if you under- 
stand it conjunctively, you speak the truth; if disjunctively, then falsely.— 
So also that other phrase, ‘it is impossible for all that happens not to bc 
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torcknown,' that is, both cannot be true at the same time, namely that it 
should happen and not be foreknown: this meaning is true. But if you say 
that God could not forcknow all that happens, this is false. For he could 
have made it not happen, and so it would not be foreknown. 


DISTINCTION XXXIX 


Chapter 1 (175) 


|. WHETHER GOD'S KNOWLEDGE CAN BE INCREASED OR DIMINISHED, OR 
BE CHANGED IN ANY WAY: FOR IT SEEMS THAT EITHER ANSWER CAN BE 
PROVED. Morcover, it is usual to ask whether God's knowledge can be 
increased or diminished: for it scems that either answer can be proved. 
That divine knowledge can be increased or changed is proved in this way: 
that God is capable of knowing what hc in no way knows. For there is a 
person who is not going to lecture today, and yet it can be that he lecture 
today: for he is capabic of lecturing today. But nothing is capable of being 
done which cannot be known by God. It follows that God is able to know 
that this person is going to lecture today; and thus he is able to know 
somcthing which hc docs not know; and so it follows that his knowledge 
can be increased or changed.—It seems that the same knowledge can also 
be diminished. For there is a person who is going to lecture today, whom 
God knows to be about to lecture; but it can be that he does not lecture; it 
follows that God is able not to know this person will lecture. And so he is 
able not to know something which he knows; it follows that his knowl- 
edge can be diminished or changed. 

2. RESPONSE AND DETERMINATION, To which we say that God’s knowl- 
edge is entirely unchangeable, and it can be neither increased nor dimin- 
ished. indeed, as Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 15, "God's 
knowledge is his wisdom itsclf, and his wisdom is the very essence or 
substance of God; because in the wonderful simplicity of his nature, it is 
not onc thing to be wise and another to be, but to be wise is the same as to 
be." Therefore “the Word knows all things that the Father knows; but for 
him to know, as to be, is from the Father. For to be and to know is there 
one thing. And so for the Father, just as to be is not from the Son, so 
neither is to know. Hence the Father, as if uttering himself, gencrated a 
Word equal to himself in ali things. For he would not have uttered himself 
wholly and pertectly, if there were anything less or more in his Word than 
in himselt. lt follows that this Word is entirely what the Father is, and yet 
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he ts not the Father, because the onc is the Son, and the other is the Father. 
And so the Father and the Son know mutually, but the one by generating, 
the other by being born. And cach of them secs simultaneously all things 
which are in their knowledge, in their wisdom, in their essence, not picce- 
meal or one at a time, as if turning the gaze from here to there, and then 
from therc to here, or from onc object to another, so as not to be able to 
sec some things, except by not seeing others; but cach sees simultaneously 
all things, of which there is none which he docs not always see"? and 
know. And so his knowledge can neither be lost, nor changed.—"But our 
knowledge is capable of being lost and acquired, because to be is not the 
same for us as to know. Therefore, as our knowledge is unlike God's 
knowledge, so our word, which is born from our knowledge, is unlike that 
Word which is from the Father who is knowledge.” 


3. From this authority, it is clearly shown that God’s knowledge is en- 
tirely unchangeable, just as God’s very essence is entirely unchangeable; 
and that the Father and the Son, with the Holy Spirit, know and see all 
things simultaneously. And so, just as the divine essence cannot be 
increased or diminished, in the same way the divine knowledge cannot be. 
And yet it is granted that he is able to know what he does not know, and 
that he is able not to know what he knows; because somcthing which is not 
can be subject to his knowledge, and something which is can be not subject, 
without change in the knowledge itself. 


Chapter 2 (176) 


i. OBJECTION: WHETHER GOD CAN KNOW OR FOREKNOW SOMETHING 
NEWLY OR IN TIME. liere, some make the following objection: If God can 
know or forcknow something which he never knew or foreknew, then it 
follows that he can know or forcknow something in time. 


2. To which we say: God can know or foreknow all that he is able to do, 
and he is able to do what he will never do; and so he is able to know or 
forcknow that which he will never do, and that which neither is, nor was. 
And he neither knows or knew that thing, nor foreknows or foreknew it, 
because his knowledge is not of anything other than things which are or 
werc or will be; and his foreknowledge is only of future things. And al- 
though he can know or forcknow what never is nor will be, yet he cannot 
know or foreknow something in timc. He can certainly know or foreknow 
what never is nor will be, and that is neither known or foreknown from 
eternity; and yet he cannot begin to know or foreknow that thing; but he 
can know or foreknow it now in such a way as he is able to have known or 
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foreknown it from eternity. For if you say that he can now know or fore- 
know what he did not know or foreknow from eternity, that is, in such a 
way that he had not known or forcknown it from eternity, as if both could 
be true simultancously, this is falsc. But if you say that he can now know 
or foreknow what he did not know or foreknow from eternity, that is, that 
he has the power of knowing and foreknowing something from cternity 
and now, and yet the thing forcknown neither is, nor will be, this is truc. 
And so he cannot know or forcknow something newly or in time, just as 
he cannot will something newly or in time; and yet he can will what hc has 
not previously willed. 


Chapter 3 (177) 


WHETHER GOD CAN KNOW MORE THINGS THAN HE KNOWS. Also, it is said 
by some that God can know morc things than he knows, because he can 
know all things which he knows, and he is able to make other things 
which will never be, and he can know them: for he cannot make things 
which are unknown. But if the things which now are were, and he made 
some others which are not and will not be, and he were to know all those, 
assuredly he would know more things than he now knows. And yet his 
knowledge cannot be increased, because all this can be done without 
change in knowledge. Therefore it is established that God's knowledge is 
entirely unchangeable, and cannot be increased or diminished, but the 
things subject to it can be. 


Chapter 4 (178) 


l. AN APPARENT CONTRADICTION TO THAT SENTENCE IN WHICH IT WAS 
SAID ABOVE THAT GOD ALWAYS AND SIMULTANEOUSLY KNOWS ALL 
THINGS. As to what was said above, namely that God always and simul- 
taneously secs all things, it seems to be contradicted by what Jerome says 
in his Exposition on Habacuc: "It is absurd to bring God's majesty down 
to this, that he knows cach moment how many gnats are born and how 
many die, what the population of lice and flies is, and how many fish 
swim in the sca, and such things. Let us not be such fatuous flatterers of 
God that, as we thrust his providence even into the lowest things, we 
should cause injury to ourselves, saying that the providence of irrational 
and rational creatures is the same.” Here Jerome appears to say that God 
docs not have a knowledge or providence of those very small things; if 
this is so, then he does not know all things always and simultancously. 


'See the text of Augustine, above, cl n2. 
"Jerome, Expositio in Habacuc, bk | cl vers. 13-14. 
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2, HOW THE ABOVE WORDS OF JEROME ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD. And 
we know that Jerome's statement is made in thc sense of denying that 
God knows those things individually or particularly. Neither does he 
know those things at different moments in time, as at various moments 
some of them die and some of them begin. Nor does he provide for those 
and other irrational creatures, as he does for rational ones. As the Apostle 
says: For does God have a care for the oxen?” And as God does not have 
a care for the oxen, so neither does he for other irrational creatures. And yet 
Scripture says that God's care is for all things.’ And so he has providence 
and care universally for all the things which he made, so that each of them 
should have what is owed to, and suitable for, it. But he has special provi- 
dence and care for rational creatures, concerning whom he handed down 
precepts, and he prescribed a law of right living for them and promised 
them rewards. He does not have such providence and care for irrational 
creatures. And so the Apostle says that God does not have a care for the 
oxen. And yet he provides for and takes care of all, that is, he governs all 
things, who makes his sun to rise and gives rain for all.^ And God knows 
how great the population of lice, gnats, flies, and fishes is, and how many 
are born and die; but he does not know this at cach single moment, but he 
knows all things simultaneously and always. Neither does he know so as 
to have the same providence for irrational and rational creatures, that is, 
that he provide in entirely the same way for irrational and rational crea- 
tures. For he gave the precepts to rational creatures, and he delegated 
Angels to watch over them. 


3. BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE AFOREGOING WITH THE ADDITION OF SOME 
OTHER MATTERS. And so God knows simultaneously and unchangeably 
all things that were, are, and will be, both good and evil; he also forc- 
knows all future things, both good and evil. 


4. WHAT PREDESTINATION IS AND IN WHAT IT DIFFERS FROM FORE- 
KNOWLEDGE. But predestination is about the goods of salvation and about 
the men to be saved. For as Augustine says, in the book On the Predestina- 
tion of the Saints, “predestination is the preparation of grace, which cannot 
be without foreknowledge; but there can be foreknowledge without 
predestination. For God forcknew by predestination all the things which he 
would do; but God also foreknew all the things which he would not do, 
that is, all evil things." He predestined those whom he clected, but he rep- 
robated the rest, that is, he foreknew that they would sin to eternal death. 


1i Cor. 9, 9. 

Wis. 12, 13. 

Cf. Mt. 5, 45. 

“Augustine, De praedestinatione sanctorum, ciO n19. 
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DISTINCTION XL 


Chapter 1 (179) 


|. WHETHER ANY OF THE PREDESTINED MAY BE DAMNED OR ANY OF THE 
REPROBATED BE SAVED. It seems that none of the predestined may be 
damned, and none of the reprobated be saved. Hence Augustine, in the 
book On Correction and Grace, says: "lt is said in the Apocalypse: Hold 
fast to what vou have, lest another take your crown.’ 1f another will not 
receive it, unless this one were to lose it, the number of the elect is cer- 
tain," that is, it cannot be increased or diminished. 

2. OBJECTION. But some who strive to prove that the number of the 
elect may be increased or diminished object to this as follows: God is able 
not to grant grace to those to whom he grants it, and he can take it away 
from those from whom he docs not take it away; if hc were to do this, they 
would be certainly damned. And these could be damned, who nevertheless 
shall be saved; therefore the number of the elect is capable of being dimin- 
ished. So also it could be increased, because grace might be granted to 
those to whom it is not, by which they would be saved; and so they might 
be saved by receiving grace, who nevertheless will be damned without it; 
therefore the number of the elect is capable of being increased. 

3. RESPONSE. We respond to them that the reason it is said, and it is 
true, that the number of the elect cannot be increased or diminished is that 
both cannot be truc at the same time: namely that anyone should be saved 
and not be predestined, or that anyone should be predestined and bc 
damned. For an understanding of the implicit condition reveals truth in 
the statement and impossibility in reality. But if it is simply understood, 
the impossibility is not admitted, as when we say: “Onc predestined can or 
cannot be damned’ and ‘One reprobated can be saved.” For in these and 
other sentences of this type, the meaning of the statement is to be deter- 
mined from the reason for speaking. And indeed, onc meaning will be 
expressed if these statements are taken conjunctively, and another if dis- 
junctively, as was examined above in discussing forcknowledge.? For if, 
when you say, “One predestined cannot be damned,’ you understand it as 
follows: that is, it cannot be that he be predestined and damned, you speak 
the truth, because you understand them conjunctively; but it is false if you 
do so disjunctively, as if you understand that this person whom I say to be 
predestined cannot be damned. For he could have been not predestined, 
and so he would be damned. 


"Apoc. 3. I. 
"Augustinc, De correptione et gratia, c13 n39, 
"Dist. 38 c2 n2. 
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4. HOW THEY FOLLOW UP ON THEIR QUESTION. And yet they continue to 

press and, arguing on thc basis of conjunction, they procced as follows: 
It cannot be that anyone should be predestined and be damned. Both of 
these cannot be true simultaneously, but one of them cannot not be; 
namely, that such a person not be predestined; for he was predestined 
from cternity, and he cannot now not be predestined. Therefore since it 
is impossibie that both be true simultancously, and it is impossible for 
one not to be true, it seems that the other cannot be, namely, that he be 
damned. If this 1s so, then it cannot be true that he will not be saved. 


5. SOLUTION, ON WHICH HE WOULD RATHER HEAR OTHERS THAN TEACH. 
On the solution to this question, 1 would prefer to hear others than to 
teach. Yet we say that a question similar to the one on foreknowledge can 
be brought forward; and so we make the same response both here and 
there, saying that we must determine that on which this whole question 
resis, namely “it is impossible for onc of them not to be true,’ namely that 
he is not now predestined: for he was predestined from eternity. For a dis- 
unction is to be made when he says: *he cannot now not be predestined’ or 
‘it cannot now be true that he is not predestined.’ The latter can be under- 
stood both conjunctively and disjunctively. For it cannot be true that he 
was predestined from eternity and now he is not predestined, nor can it be 
truc simultaneously that he is predestined and he is not predestined; but 
yet it could be true from eternity that he was not predestined, and he could 
have been not predestined from eternity. And as from eternity God was 
abic not to predestine him, so it is granted by some that even now God is 
able not to have predestined him from eternity. And so God is able not to 
have predestined him; therefore, that person is able not to have been pre- 
destined. But if he had not been predestined, he would not be predestined; 
and so he is able now not to be predestined. They say the same about 
foreknowledge and the foreknown. They do not at all grant it in the ac- 
tions or operations of God and men. For from thc fact that something is 
done or said, they do not grant that it is able not to be or not to have been 
done; indeed, it is impossible that what is done or said should not be or 
not have been, referring its possibility or impossibility to the nature of an 
existent thing. But when we deal with God's foreknowledge or predestina- 
tion, its possibility or impossibility is referred to the power of God, which 
was and is cver the same, because predestination, foreknowledge, power 
is one thing in God. 


Chapter 2 (180) 


l. WHAT GOD'S REPROBATION IS AND IN WHAT SUBJECTS IT iS CONSID- 
ERED, AND WHAT THE EFFECT OF PREDESTINATION IS. Predestination is the 
preparation of gracc, that is, divine election, by which God clected whom 
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he willed before the foundation of the world, as the Apostle says.! Con- 
versely, reprobation is to be understood as the foreknowledge of the ini- 
quity of some and the preparation of their damnation.—HERE iS STATED 
WHAT THE EFFECT OF PREDESTINATION IS, For the effect of predestination 
is that grace by which we are justified in the present and are assisted to 
live rightly and to persevere in the good, and also the grace by which we 
are blessed in the future, HERE [IS STATED] ACCORDING TO WHAT REPRO- 
BATION IS CONSIDERED. Similarly, God's reprobation, by which he has 
rcprobated some from eternity by not electing them, is considered accord- 
ing to lwo things, of which he forcknows one, but does not prepare it, that ` 
is, iniquity; the other he foreknows and prepares, namely eternal punish- 
ment.—ilenee Augustine, 7o Prosper and Hilary, says: “This rule is to 
be held without breach, that sinners are foreknown to be in their sin, and 
not prepared, but their punishment is prepared." As Augustine says, in 
the book On the Good of Perseverance: “For God in his foreknowledge 
prepared his good things for those whom he willed; and undoubtedly he 
foreknew that he would grant them to whomever he grants them." As 
Fulgentius says: "God also prepared the cicrnal fire for the evil ones, for 
those whom he justly and assuredly prepared to suffer torments, yet he 
did not prepare them to commit sins. For God prepared what divine equily 
would render, not what human iniquity would allow. For as he prepared 
the saints for the reception of justice, he did not prepare sinners for the 
loss of justice, because he was never the preparer of depravity. *%— 
AUGUSTINE IN THE BOOK, ON THE GOOD OF PERSEVERANCE. And so God’s 
predestination properly speaking “is the foreknowledge and preparation 
of God's benefits by which all those who are freed are most assuredly 
freed.” Similarly, God's reprobation is the foreknowledge of boundless 
malice in some and the preparation of punishment without end. 

2. THAT OBDURACY IS IN SOME WAY THE EFFECT OF REPROBATION, And 
as the effect of predestination is the conferral of grace, so the effect of 
cternal reprobation scems to be in some way obduracy. 


3. HOW GOD IS SAID TO MAKE OBDURATE. As Augustine says, To Sixtus: 
“God does not make obdurate by imparting malice, but by not imparting 
grace,” since they are not worthy of it. “For those to whom it is not im- 
parted are neither worthy, nor deserving, of it; rather, they are worthy and 
deserving of its not being imparted."^ Hence the Apostle says: God shows 


'Eph. 1, 4. 

"Ps.-Augustine, ffypegnosticon, 6 có n8. 
‘Augustine, De dono perseverantiae, c17 ndl. 
"Fulgentius, Ad Monimum, 1 cc23 and 25. 
“Augustine, De dono perseverantiae, c14 n35. 
“Augustine, Epistola 194, c3 nl4. 
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mercy on whom he will, and he hardens the hearts of whom he will? by 
mercy meaning predestination, and especially the effect of predestination, 
that is, the conferral of grace; and by obduracy, the privation of grace. — 
For as Augustine says, To Simplicianus, it is not to be understood that 
God so hardens hearts, “as if to compel anyone to sin, but he only does not 
grant to some sinners the mercy of his justification, and on account of this 
he is said to make obdurate because he docs not have mercy on them, not 
because he impels them to sin, And he does not have mercy on those to 
whom, by an equity which is most hidden and most removed from human 
understanding, he judges that grace shall not be offered";* “the Apostle 
does not explain that equity, but expresses his wonder at it, when he says: 
How deep is the wealth of God's wisdom and knowledge! "* 


DISTINCTION XLI 


Chapter 1 (181) 


|. WHETHER THERE IS ANY DESERVING OF OBDURACY OR MERCY, AUGUS- 
TINE, IN THE BOOK TO SIXTUS. But if "we seck a deserving of obduracy 
and mercy, we find thc deserving of obduracy; but we do not find a de- 
scrving of mercy, because there is no" deserving of mercy "lest grace 
be made empty, if it is not given freely, but is rendered for merits.”!— 
Augustine, Against Julian: “He has mercy according to freely given grace, 
but he hardens according to the judgment which is rendered for merits." 
"And so it is given to be understood that, as God's reprobation is to not 
will mercy, so for God to make obdurate is to not to have mercy: not that 
anything is inflicted by him by which man is made worse, but only that 
that is not granted by which he may become better.” 

2. HERE HE SUMMARIZES THE ABOVE IN ORDER TO ADD SOME OTHER 
THINGS. From these, it is plainly shown what the Apostle understood to 
be mercy, and what obduracy;* and that no merit clicits mercy, but obdu- 
racy is not without deserving. And by the word ‘mercy,’ predestination is 
here understood, and especially the effect of predestination; but by ‘ob- 


"Rom. 9, 18. 

"Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum, | q. 2 n16. 
"Rom. IL, 33. 

“Augustine, Epistola 194 (Ad Sixtum), c2 n5. 


‘Augustine, Epistola 194, c3 n14. 

"Augustine, Contra secundam Iuliani responsionem opus imperfectum, | nl4l. 
"Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum, | q. 2 nl5, 

*Rom. 9, 18. 
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duracy' is understood not God's eternal reprobation itself, which docs not 
result from deserving, but the privation or subtraction of grace, which is 
in some way the effect of reprobation. Yet, sometimes reprobation is un- 
derstood as obduracy, just as predestination is taken for its effect, which 
is the grace conferred, for the grace which is conferred is the effect of prc- 
desunation.—Amnd so, since no actions are descrving of the grace which is 
conferred on man for his justification, much less can there be any actions 
deserving of that very predestination by which God elects those whom he 
will from eternity. Similarly, [there are no actions deserving] of the repro- 
bation by which he forcknew from cternity that certain people would be 
evil and damnable. 

3. HE PROPOSES THE EXAMPLE OF JACOB AND ESAU, SAYING THAT 
GOD NEITHER ELECTED THE ONE, NOR REPROBATED THE OTHER BECAUSE 
OF MERITS. Just as he elected Jacob and reprobated Esau,?^ which was not 
because of the merits which they then had, because they had nonc, since 
they did not even exist. Neither was it because of future merits that he 
foresaw that he cither elected the one, or reprobated the other. 


Chapter 2 (182) 


|l. THE OPINION OF SOME, WHICH AUGUSTINE HELD FOR A WHILE, BUT 
WHICH HE AFTERWARDS RETRACTED. But some have hcld the opinion that 
God elected Jacob because he foreknew that he would be such as to bc- 
licve in him and serve him. Augustine, in the book of Rerractations, says 
that he shared this opinion for a time;—there, hc shows plainly that, if 
Jacob had been elected because of his future merits, then his election 
would no longer be from grace: and so he was not elected by God because 
of what he was going to become, but he became such because of his elec- 
tion. —Augustune says as follows: “In discussing what God had elected in 
the one who was not yet born, to whom he said that his elder brother 
would serve him, and what in that same elder brother, whom he repro- 
bated while he too was not yct born, [ began to think about it in such à 
way that I said: "And so God did not, in his forcknowledge, elect the 
works of any man, which he himsclf would givc, but, in his foreknowl- 
edge, he elected faith, and he elected the one whom he foreknew would 
believe in him, to whom he would give the Holy Spirit so that, by working 
good things, he would also obtain eternal life. ""' 

2. HE EXPLAINS THE MEANING OF THE ABOVE. Sce, here he plainly says 
that God clected Jacob not because of works, but because of the faith by 


“Cf. Malach. |, 2-3; also, Rom. 9, 13. 
‘Augustine, Retractationes, bk 1 c23 n2. 
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which God foreknew that he would believe. —AUGUSTINE'S RETRACTION 
IN THE SAME. But because there is merit in faith, as also in works, Augus- 
tinc retracted this, saying: “I had not yet more diligently inquired, nor yet 
discovered, what the election of grace is, concerning which the Apostle 
says: The remnants shall be saved by the election of grace. This is not at 
all grace, if it proceeds from merit, so that what is given not according to 
grace, but according to merit, is rendered for merits rather than [freely] 
given. Immediately afterwards, I said: "For the same Apostle says: The 
same God who works all things in all; but nowhere is it said: God be- 
licves all things in ail’; and next I added: ‘And so, what we believe is 
ours, but whatever good we do is his who gives the Holy Spirit to those 
who believe.’ Assuredly, E would not have said this, if I had already 
known that even faith itself is found among the gifts of God which are 
given in the same Spirit. And so each is ours because of the free choice of 
the will, and cach is given through the Spirit of faith and charity. And I 
said, a little afterwards: ‘For it is ours to believe and will, but it is his to 
give to those who believe and will the faculty of doing good works 
through the Holy Spirit, through whom charity is poured forth in our 
hearts.’* And this is indeed true, but by the same rule, each of them is also 
his, because he himself prepares the will; and each of them is ours because 
neither happens unless we will it.” And so even the merit of faith comes 
from God's mercy. Therefore it is not because of faith or any merits that 
God has elected some from eternity or has conferred his grace of justifi- 
cation in time, but hc has elected by his frecly given goodness that they 
should be good. Hence Augustine, in the book On the Predestination of 
the Saints: “It was not because he foreknew that we would be such that he 
elected us, but in order that we should be such by the very ciection of his 
grace, by which he granted us favour in his beloved Son.’ 


3. THAT THIS SEEMS CONTRARY TO WHAT AUGUSTINE SAYS ELSE- 
WHERE. But these words seem to be opposed to what Augustine says on 
that text of the prophet Malachias: / have loved Jacob, but have hated 
Esau:* "He has mercy on whom he wills and he hardens whom he wills. 
But this will of God cannot be unjust. For it comes from most hidden 
merits, because although sinners formed one mass on account of universal 
sin, yet therc is some difference among them. And so something precedes 


"Rom. 11, 5. 

31 Cor. 12, 6. 

"Cf. Rom. 5, 5, 

* Augustine, Retractationes, bk 1 c23 nn2-3, 

*Eph. 1, 6. 

"Augustine, De praedestinatione sanctorum, ci9 n38, 
“Malach. 1, 2-3. 
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in Sinners by which, although they arc not yet justified, yct they arc made 
worthy of justification; and also in other sinners something precedes by 
which they are worthy of being crushed.” See, here Augustine seems to 
say that the very will of God, by which he clects some and reprobates 
others, comes from merits, but most hidden ones; that is, that it is because 
of merits that he willed to elect some and to reprobate others; and because 
of merits that the grace of justification is conferred on some, but not on 
others, and so the latter are crushed. 

4. [T CAN BE SAID THAT HE RETRACTED THIS. But it is not known what 
Augustine meant by this, unless perhaps it might be said that he meant 
that what we have said above was retracted, For in the same text he next 
adds some other things as well,'' which he clearly retracts in the book of 
Retractations;" and this will bc manifest to anyone rcading both works. 
And so it is plausible that he also retracted this in what is said above. 

5. THE STATEMENT MAY ALSO BE UNDERSTOOD IN THF FOLLOWING 
SENSE. But it may also be understood to have been said in the following 
sense: not that anyone is predestined because of merits or deserves the 
grace of justification, but that some are not so evil as to deserve that grace 
should not be bestowed on them. For no one can deserve God's grace by 
which he is justified; but he can deserve that it should not be conferred on 
him and that he be entirely cast out. Indeed, some have rcached such a 
depth of iniquity that they deserve this and are worthy of this; but others 
live in such a way that, although they may not deserve the grace of justifi- 
cation, yet they do not deserve to be entirely rejected and that grace bc 
taken away from them. That is why Augustine said that *in some sinncrs 
something precedes by which they are worthy of justification, and in 
others by which they are worthy of being crushed.’ But this is frivolous. 

6. THE FALSE OPINION OF SOME WHO DISCUSS THE HIDDEN THINGS OF 
GOD IN A CARNAL WAY. AUGUSTINE, ON THE WORDS OF THE APOSTLE. 
"But many people, seeking to plumb the depths and wishing to scale the 
inscrutable height of God's judgments m accordance with the conjectures 
of their own hearts, became lost in vain tales. They said that souls sin in 
heaven above, and are assigned to bodies as they have deserved by their 
sins, and are, as it were, jailed in the prisons of which they are worthy. 
Such ones went after their own thoughts" and, wishing to dispute con- 
cerning the depth of God, were cast into the depths, saying that souls 
had lived in heaven before and had done some good or evil there, and 
have been cast into earthly bodies as they have deserved. But the Catholic 


“Augustine, De diversis qq. 83, q. 68 n4, 
" |bid., q. 68 n5. 

" Augustine, Retractationes, bk | c26. 
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faith rejects this, because of the clear assertion of the Apostle, in which 
he says: Since they had not yet been born, they had done nothing good 
ars LIT 


or evil," ctc.;? "and so a faithful ignorance is better than a presump- 
tuous knowledge."'^ 

7. FROM THE AFOREGOING SECTIONS, HE CONCLUDES HIS ARGUMENT 
CONCERNING PREDESTINATION AND REPROBATION, NAMELY, THAT THEY 
ARE NOT FROM MERITS. And so God elected whom he willed by a freely 
given mercy, not because they would be faithful in the future, but so that 
they might be faithful; and he gave grace to them not because they were 
faithful, but that they might become so.—Augustine, in the book of Re- 
tractations: "For the Apostle says: / have obtained mercy so that I might 
be faithful," he does not say: because I was faithful. Mercy is indeed 
given to a faithful man, but it is given even earlier so that he might be 
faithful." '* Similarly, too, God reprobated whom he willed, not because of 
their eventual deserving which he foresaw, “and yet by a most rightful 
truth which is far from our understanding." 

8. QUESTION. But it is asked whether, as it is said that he clected some 
so that they might become good and faithful, must it also be granted that 
he reprobated some that they might become evil and faithless and hard- 
ened to sin.—RESPONSk. This is not at all to be granted: for reprobation 
is not the cause of evil in the same way as predestination is the cause of 
good; neither docs obduracy make a man evil in the same way as mercy 
makes him good. 


Chapter 3 (183) 


1. WHETHER WHAT GOD ONCE KNOWS OR FOREKNOWS HE ALWAYS KNOWS 
AND FOREKNOWS AND ALWAYS KNEW AND FOREKNEW, Moreover, it needs 
to be considered whether all things which God once knows or foreknows, 
he always knows and knew and foreknows and foreknew, or whether he 
knew or foreknew once what he no longer knows or foreknows. 


2. HE ANSWERS FIRST REGARDING FOREKNOWLEDGE, SAYING THAT GOD 
DOES NOT FOREKNOW FOREVER WHAT HE ONCE FOREKNEW. We answer 
first regarding forcknowledge, saying that God foreknew many things 
which he does not now foreknow. For since his foreknowledge concerns 
only future things, from the moment that those future things become 


"Rom. 9, Ll. 

P" Augustine, Sermo 165, c5 n6. 
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present or past, they cease to be subject to God's foreknowledge; but they 
are always subject to his knowledge. And so God foreknew trom eternity 
all things that would be, and he docs not ceasc to forcknow them until 
they cease to bc future. And when he ceases to foreknow some things 
which he foreknew before, he does not know them less than he knew them 
before. For it is not from a lack in his knowledge that we say that he fore- 
knew some things at some time which he does not foreknow now, but by 
reason of the term ^ forcknowledge': for to foreknow isto know something 
before it happens; and so God cannot be said to foreknow anything other 
than future things. 

3. HERE REGARDING KNOWLEDGE, SAYING THAT GOD ALWAYS KNOWS 
WHAT HE KNOWS AT ANY TIME, But we say otherwise concerning knowl- 
edge. For God always knows all things that he knows at any time: for he 
always had, has, and will have all knowledge that he has at any time. 

4. OBIECTION. But the following objection is made to this: He once 
knew that this man was going to be born, who is now born; hc does not 
know now that he is going to be born; and so he knew something which 
he does not know now. Also, he knew that the world was going to be 
created; he does not know now that it is going to be created; and so he 
knew something which he does not now know. And an infinite number of 
other such examples could be adduced.—HE RESOLVES IT. But to this we 
say that he knows the same even now about this man's birth and the 
world's creation as he knew before they happened, although it is necess- 
ary to express this knowledge of his then and now by different terms. For 
what was then future is now past; and so the words must be changed to 
designate this. Similarly, when we speak at different times, we sometimes 
designate the same day by the adverb ‘tomorrow,’ when it is still to come; 
sometimes we call it ‘today,’ when it is the present; sometimes we call it 
‘yesterday,’ when it is past. And so, before the world was created, God 
knew it would be created; after its creation, he knows it has been created. 
And yet this is not to know different things, but entirely the same thing 
about the world's creation. Similarly, the ancient Fathers [of the Old Tes- 
tament] believed that Christ would be born and would dic, but we believe 
that he has already been born and died; and yet they and we do not believe 
different things, but the same. "For," as Augustine says, "the times have 
changed," and so the words have changed, "but not the faith."' And so let 
us hold without a doubt that God always knows all things which he knows 
al any time. 
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DISTINCTION XLII 


Chapter 1 (184) 


ON THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD: WHERE FIRST IT IS CONSIDERED WHY HE 
IS CALLED OMNIPOTENT. Now we must treat of God's omnipotence: where 
the first consideration which occurs is how God is truly called omnipotent: 
whether because he can do all things, or because he can only do all things 
that he wills,—That God can do all things is proved by several authorities. 
For as Augustine says in the book, Questions of the Old and New Law: 
“God can certainly do all things, but he only does those which are in ac- 
cordance with his truth and justice.”'! The same in the same: “God could 
do all things at once, but reason,” that is, his will, “forbade it." He no 
doubt called his will reason there because God's will is reasonable and 
most equitable. And so it is to be professed that God can do all things. 


Chapter 2 (185) 


1, HOW GOD CAN BE SAID TO BE ABLE TO DO ALL THINGS, SINCE WE CAN 
DO MANY THINGS WHICH HE CANNOT DO. But it is asked how hc may be 
said to be able to do ail things, since we can do some things which he is 
not able to do: for he cannot walk, speak, and suchlike, which are entirely 
alien from the nature of the divinity because an incorporcal and simple 
substance cannot at all have the organs for these things.—RESPONSE. I 
believe it is to be answered to them that such actions, namely walking 
and speaking and suchlike, are not alien from the power of God, but per- 
tain to il. For although God cannot have these actions in himself (for he 
cannot walk or speak and suchlike), yet he can work them in creatures: 
he makes man walk and speak and suchlike. And so nothing is taken 
away from divine power through such actions because almighty God can 
do even these things. 

2. OBJECTION CONCERNING OTHER MATTERS. But there are some other 
things which God cannot at all do, like sins: for he cannot lie and he can- 
not sin.—HE RESOLVES IT. But nothing is taken away or derogaied from 
God's omnipotence in any way by this, if he is said to be unable to sin, 
because this would not be a matter of power, but of weakness: for if he 
could do this, he would not be omnipotent. Therefore, the fact that he 
cannot do such things is not to be ascribed to powerlessness, but to 
power. Hence Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 15: "It is a great 
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power of God that hc cannot lic." For there are some faculties which are 
to bc attributed to power in some things, but not at all in others; and what 
is praiseworthy in some is reprehensible in others. And so God is not less 
powerful by being unable to sin, because one who can do so is not at all 
omnipotent. 

3. AN OBJECTION CONCERNING SOME FURTHER MATTERS, There are 
also some other things which God cannot do; and so it scems that he can- 
not do ail things, for he cannot die or be mistaken.—Hence Augustine, in 
the book On the Creed: “Almighty God cannot die, cannot be mistaken, 
cannot become miserable, cannot be defeated. But far be it that the omni- 
potent one be able to do these and suchlike things!" For if he could bc 
subject to such passions and defects, he would not at all be omnipotent, 
and so he is shown to be omnipotent because these things cannot touch 
him; but he can work such things in others. 


Chapter 3 (186) 


l. THAT GOD'S OMNIPOTENCE IS CONSIDERED ACCORDING TO TWO 
[ASPECTS]. To those who consider it diligently, his omnipotence appears 
here according to two [aspects], namely that he docs all that he wills, and 
that he suffers nothing at all. God is most truly said to be omnipotent 
according to either [aspect] because there is nothing which is able to cor- 
rupt him so that he suffer, nor anything that can impede his action. And 
so it is manifest that God can suffer nothing and is able to do all things, 
except for those alone by which his dignity would be harmed, or that 
would derogate from his excellence; yet he is not less omnipotent because 
of this: for to be able to do this would not be power, but lack of power. 
And so let no one presume to say that God is powerless in any way, for he 
can do all things which it pertains to power to be able to do; and so he is 
truly called omnipotent, 

2. T IS HANDED DOWN BY SOME AUTHORITIES THAT HE IS CALLED OM- 
NIPOTENT BECAUSE HE CAN DO WHATEVER HE WILLS. And yet it is handed 
down by some authorities that God is truly called omnipotent because he 
can do whatever he wills. Hence Augustine, in the Enchiridion: “For he 
is not truly called omnipotent for any other reason than because he can do 
whatever he wills, nor is the carrying out of his almighty will impeded by 
the will of any creature whatsoever." —The same [Augustine] in the book 
On the Spirit and the Letter: "God cannot do unjust things because he is 
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the highest justice and goodness. indced, hc is omnipotent not because he 
can do all things, but because he can accomplish whatever he wills, so 
that nothing can stand in the way of the achievement of his will, or im- 
pede it in any way at all.”’—John Chrysostom, in a homily On the Ex- 
position of the Creed, says: "He is called omnipotent because his power 
cannot find what it cannot do; as the Prophet says: He made all things 
that he willed; it follows that he is omnipotent [in the sense] that he can 
do ali things that he wills." Hence the Apostle says: Who shall resist his 
will?? By these authorities, it appears to be shown that God is called om- 
nipotent only by the fact that he can do all that he wills, not because he 
can do all things. 


3. DETERMINATION OF THE ABOVE AUTHORITIES. But to this, it can be 
said that Augustine, when he says: ‘He is not called omnipotent because 
he can do all things,’ ete., took “all things’ so broadly and gencrally as to 
include even evil things, which God neither wills to, nor can, do. And so 
he did not deny that God can do all things which it is fitting for him to 
be able to do.— Similarly, when he says: ‘For he is not truly called omni- 
potent for any other reason than because he can do whatever he wills,’ 
he does not deny that hc can also do those things which he does not will. 
But against those who said that God willed many things which he was 
not able to do, Augustine affirms that he can do whatever he wills, and it 
is from this, and not for some other reason, that he is called truly omni- 
potent, because he can do whatever he wills. 


4, HOW IT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD: HE CAN DO WHATEVER HE WILLS. 
But beware how you understand: ‘he can do whatever he wills,’ whether 
as whatever he wills himself to be abie to do, or whatever he wills to do, 
or whatever he wills to be done. For if you say that he is called omni- 
potent because he can do whatever he wills himself to be able to do, then 
Peter can now similarly be called omnipotent, or any of the blessed Saints, 
because he can do whatever he wills himself to be able to do, and he can 
do whatever he wills to do. For he does not will to do other than what he 
does, nor to be able to do other than what he is able to do. But he cannot 
do whatever he wills to be done: for he wills that those who are to be saved 
be saved, and yet he is not able to save them. But God can do whatever 
he wilts to be done. For if he wills something to be done by himself, he 
can do it by himself, and does it by himself; just as, because he willed it, 
he made heaven and carth by himself. But if he wills something to be 
done through a creature, he also works through it: just as he makes 
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houses and suchlike artificial things through men. And so God is power- 
ful from himself and through himself, but a man or Angel, however 
blessed, is not powerful from himself and through himself. 


5. OBJECTION. But perhaps you will say: Neither the Son of God nor 
the Holy Spirit is powerful from himself, but the Father alone. For he is 
powerful from himself who is from himself; but the Son, because he is 
not from himself, but from the Father, is not powerful from himself but 
from the Father, and the Holy Spirit from both. —HE RESOLVES IT. To 
which we say that, although the Son is not powerful from himself and 
does not work from himself, yet he is powerful and works through him- 
self, as is also true of the Holy Spirit. Hence Hilary, in On the Trinity, 
book 9, says: “O heretic, this unity of nature, against which you speak, is 
such that the Son acts through himself so as not to act from himself, and 
he does not act from himself so as to act through himself.’ But he is said 
to acl and be powerful through himself because he has the same natural 
power as the Father, by which he is powerful and works; but because 
he has it from the Father and not from himself, therefore he is said to be 
powerful and act from the Father and not from himself. But a man or 
Angel has a freely given power by which he is powerful. 

6. HERE IT IS FULLY SHOWN WHY GOD IS CALLED OMNIPOTENT. And so 
God the Trinity is truly and properly called omnipotent because through 
himself, that is, by his natural power, he is able to do whatever he wills to 
be done, and whatever he wills himself to be able to do. For he wills 
nothing to be done which he cannot do through himself or through a crea- 
ture; and he wills himself to be able to do nothing which he cannot do. 
And all that he wills to be donc, he wills himself to be able to do; but he 
does not will to be done all that he wills himself to be able to do. For if 
he willed it, it would be done, because nothing can resist his will. 


DISTINCTION XLIII 


Chapter 1 (187) 


1. THE OPINION OF SOME WHO SAY THAT GOD IS ABLE TO DO NOTHING 
OTHER THAN WHAT HE DOES. But there are some who, glorying in their 
own intellect, have attempted to encompass God's power within a limit. 
For when they say: ‘God is able to do thus far and no more,” what is this, 
other than to enclose and restrict under a limit his power, which is infi- 
nite? For they say: God is not able to do other than what he does, nor can 
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he do it better than hc docs, nor can he omit any of the things which he 
docs. They strive to fortify this opinion of theirs with plausible arguments 
and imagined causes and cven by the witnesses of sacred authorities. 
(THEIR FIRST REASON.) They say: God is not able to do anything other than 
what it is good and just to do. But it is not just and good for him to do 
other than what he does. For if there is something just and good for him to 
do other than what he does, then he docs not do all that it is just and good 
for him to do. But who would dare to say this? SECOND REASON. They 
also add: le cannot do anything other than what his justice requires; but 
his justice does not require that he do anything other than what he docs; 
and so he cannot do anything other than what he does. The very same jus- 
tice requires that he not do what he does not do; but he cannot do [any- 
thing] against his justice; and so he cannot do any of the things which he 
leaves undone. 

2. RESPONSE TO THE FIRST STATEMENT. But we respond to them by dis- 
closing the double meaning of the words and by explaining what they 
have left unexplained, as follows: ‘God is not able to do anything other 
than what is good and just,’ that is, he cannot do anything other than 
what, if he were to do it, would be just and good, and this is true. But he 
is able to do many things which are neither good nor just, because they 
neither are nor will be, nor are they or will they be well done, because 
they shall never be done.—RESPONSE TO WHAT WAS SAID IN THE SECOND 
PLACE. Also, as to that which was proposed in the second place: ‘He can- 
not do anything other than what his justice requires, and he cannot do 
that which his justice requires that it not be done,’ we say that the term 
‘requires’ is neither fittingly said, nor properly understood, in regard to 
God. And there is a double sense in those phrases.—For if you under- 
stand: ‘He cannot do anything other than his justice requires,’ that is, 
anything other than his just will wills, you speak faisely. For by God's 
own justice, a most equitable will is understood, as Augustine under- 
stands those words of the Lord speaking to Lot in Genesis: / can do 
nothing until you enter there.' He expounds them as follows: “He said 
that he was not able to do what he, without a doubt, was able to do 
through his power, but not through his justicc"; as if to say: he was in- 
deed able, but he did not will it, and that will was just.—But if, by these 
words, you understand that he is not able to do anything other than what, 
if it were done, would be consistent with his justice, you speak truly.— 
Similarly distinguish that phrase: ‘He cannot do that which his justice 
requires that he not do’: that is, he is not able to do that which he, who is 
the highest justice, does not will to do, then this is false. But if you under- 
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stand by these words that he cannot do that which cannot be in accordance 
with his justice, you speak truly. 

3. THEIR THIRD REASON. They also add some other things, saying: God 
cannot do other than what he ought; but he ought not to do anything other 
than what he does. For if he ought to do other things, then he docs not do 
all that he ought; but if he docs all that he ought, and cannot do other 
than what he ought, then he cannot do other than what he does.—Also, 
either he ought to leave undone what he does not do, or he ought not to do 
so. If he ought not to, then he does not rightly leave it undone; but if he 
ought to so leave it, then he ought not do it. But if he ought not to do it, 
then it is ncither suitable nor necessary that he do it; and if it is neither 
suitable nor necessary that he do it, then he cannot do it. And so he cannot 
do other than what he does. Nor can he leave what he docs undone so as 
"not to do it, because he ought to do it; and whatever he ought to do, he can- 
not leave undone.—RESPONSE. But, it seems to me, this word ‘ought’ is 
poisoned. For it bears a manifold and complex meaning. Nor does it prop- 
erly apply to God, who is not our debtor, except perhaps from his own 
promise; but we are his debtors from what we have done. So that the poi- 
son may be drawn, distinguish the word's meaning: ‘God cannot do other 
than what he ought,’ that is, other than what he wills, is false: for in this 
sense he could be said to owe something because he wills it. But if we say: 
‘He cannot do other than what he ought,’ that is, he cannot do other than 
what, if he were to do it, would be truly suitable for him to do, this is true. 

4. THEIR FOURTH REASON. They continue further, saying: He does, or 
leaves undone, nothing, except by the very best and reasonable of causes, 
although that may be hidden from us, according to which it is necessary 
for him to do or leave undone whatever he does or leaves undone. For 
there is a reason im him by which he docs some things and leaves others 
undone; this reason is eternal and everlasting, apart from which he cannot 
do or leave anything undone, And so long as that reason remains, he can- 
not leave undone what he does, nor do what he leaves undone; and so he 
cannot do other than what he docs.—RESPONSE. To this too, we respond 
by determining the ambiguity of the phrase. For the statement: * There is a 
reason or very best of causes in God by which he does all that he does and 
leaves undone what he leaves undone,’ is a true onc, because in him the 
will is most cquitabie and most right by which he docs and leaves undone 
what he wills, against which he cannot do anything, nor can he do any- 
thing apart from it. And he would not do anything at all against it, or apart 
from it, 1f he were to leave undone what he does, or do what he leaves 
undone, but so long as the same reason and cause remained, he could do 
some things and leave the others undone. For although the reason is in him 
by which he does some things and lcaves others undone, nevertheless he 
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can, in accordance with the same reason, leave undone the things which he 
does and do what he leaves undone. 

5. THEY PRESS THEIR QUESTION FURTHER, But they add: There is reason 
for him to do what he does and not other things; and he cannot do other 
than what there is reason for him to do; and so he cannot do other than 
what he does. Also, there is reason for him to leave undone what he leaves 
undone; and he cannot not leave undone what there is reason for him to so 
lcave; and so he cannot not leave undone what he so leaves.—RESPONSE. 
To this too, we say that the phrases are ambiguous and so in need of deter- 
mination. For if, in saying: 'He cannot do other than what there is reason 
for him to do,' you understand that he cannot do other than what is reason- 
able and what, if it were donc, would be reasonable, then the sense is truc. 
But if you understand that he cannot do different reasonable and good 
things, other than the ones which he wills and docs, then the understand- 
ing is false. 

6. ANOTHER REASON OF THEIRS. They also add something eise, saying: 
If God can do other than what he does, then he can do what he did not 
forcknow; and if he can do what he did not foreknow, then he can work 
without foreknowiedge, because he does all that he forcknew that he 
would do, and he does not do anything which hc did not foreknow. And if 
it is impossible for anything to be done apart from his foreknowledge, 
then it is necessary that all that is foreknown be done; and so it is not 
possible by any reason for anything other than what is donc to be done; 
and so nothing other than what is done can be done by God.—THIS QUES- 
TION IS EASILY DETERMINED FROM WHAT HAS BEEN SAID ABOVE, But this 
question on foreknowledge can be easily determined by what was said 
above in the treatment of foreknowledge.’ 


7. THEY USE AUTIIORITIES TO ASSERT THEIR OPINION. But these search- 
ers, who undid their searches by their searching, put forth the testi- 
monies of the Saints. For Augustine says, in the book On the Creed: “This 
alone God cannot do: what he does not will. By which it appears that he 
cannot do other than what he wills. But he does not will other than what 
he docs; and so it seems that he cannot do other than what he does.—How 
THE AUTHORITY IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD. But that text is to be understood 
as follows: ‘That alone God cannot do: what he does not will,’ namely 
[does not will] himsclf to be able to do. 

8. AUGUSTINE. The same, in the Confessions, book 8, speaking to God, 
says: "Nor are you compelled unwilling to anything, because your will is 
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not greater than your powcr; but it would be greater if you were greater 
than yourself.” From this, it appears that God is not able to do more than 
he wills, just as he does not will to do more than he is able to do. For just 
as his will is not greater than his power, so also his power is not greater 
than his will; and so, just as he does not will to do more things than he is 
able to do, so they say that he is not able to do more things than he wills. 
—Responsc. But to this we say that his will is not greater than his power, 
nor his power than his will, becausc his powcr and his will is one and the 
same thing, namely God himself, who would be greater than himself if his 
will were greater than his power, or his power than his will. Nor is it 
denied by this authority that God is able to do more things than he wills, 
because more things are subject to his power than to his will. And so let us 
profess that God can do many things which he does not will, and can leave 
undone many things which he does. 


9. HE CONFIRMS BY AUTHORITIES THAT GOD CAN DO MORE THINGS THAN 
HE DOES. In order that this may be held more certainly and firmly, let us 
assert with the testimonics of Scripture that God is able to do more things 
than he does. Truth itself, according to Matthew, says: Or do you think 
that 1 cannot ask my Father, and he will give me immediately more than 
twelve legions of Angels?’ From these words, it is patently indicated both 
that the Son was able to ask what he did not ask, and the Father could pro- 
vide what he did not provide. And so each of them was able to do what he 
did not do.— Augustine also says in the Enchiridion: “The will of the Al- 
mighty is able to do many things which it neither wills nor does. For it 
could have caused twelve legions of Angels to fight against these who 
seized Christ.”"—Also in the same: "Why were miracles not worked in the 
presence of those who would have repented,” if they had been done? And 
why were they worked in the presence of those men who were not going to 
believe? What is now hidden will not be hidden then. And certainly it was 
not unjustly that God did not will them to be saved, although they could 
have been saved if he had willed it. Then it will be seen in the clearest 
light of wisdom what the faith of the pious now holds before it can be seen 
with manifest knowledge: how certain and immutable and most efficacious 
is the will of God, which can do many things and does not will them, but 
does not will anything which it cannot do.”'’—The same [Augustine], in 
the book, On Nature and Grace: “The Lord raised Lazarus in the body." 
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Is it to be said that he could not raise Judas in the mind? Certainly he 
could, but he did not will it," By these authorities and many others, it is 
plainly taught that God is able to do many things which he does not will. 

10. THAT GOD IS ABLE TO WILL AND TO DO OTHER THINGS THAN WHAT 
HE WILLS AND DOES WITHOUT MUTABILITY OF HIS POWER OR WILL. This 
can also be proved by reason. For God docs not will to justify atl men, 
and yet who doubts that he is able to do it? And so God is able to do other 
than what he does; and yet, if he were to do something different, he would 
be no different himself. And he is able to will other than what he wills, 
and yet his will cannot in any way be different, or new, or mutable. For 
although he is able to wil! what he never willed, yet he cannot will newly 
or by a new will, but only by an everlasting one; for he is able to wiil what 
he is able to have willed from cternity. For he has the power of willing 
both now and from cternity; and yet, what he docs not will now, he did not 
will from eternity. 


DISTINCTION XLIV 


Chapter 1 (188) 


l. WHETHER GOD CAN DO ANYTHING BETTER THAN HE DOES. Now it 
remains to be discussed whether God can do anything better than he does. 

2. THEY SAY THAT HE CANNOT. For those same searchers usually say 
that God cannot do the things he docs better [than he does] because, if he 
were able to do so and did not, he would be envious and not most highly 
good. And they strive to establish this by analogy. For Augustine says, in 
the book of 84 Questions: "God could not generate someone better than 
himself, for there is nothing better than God; and so he was obliged to 
generate his equal. For if he witted and could not, then he is weak; if he 
could and did not will, he is envious. From which we conclude that hc 
generated the Son as his equal." By analogy, they wish to say that, if 
God is able to do a thing better than hc does, he is envious.— But the as- 
sumption of this analogy does not hold because he generated the Son from 
his own substance; that is why, if hc had been able to generate an equal 
and did not do so, he would be envious. But other things, which he does 
not make from his own substance, he can make them better. 


3. THE QUESTION BY WHICH THEY BOX THEMSELVES INTO A CORNER. 
But here I bescech them to answer why they say that any thing, or even 
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the whole universe of things, which represents an even greater achieve- 
ment, cannot be better than it is: cither because it is already most highly 
good, so that no perfection of good whatsoever is lacking from it; or 
because it is not capable of receiving the greater good which is lacking 
from it. But if it is said to be most highly good so that no perfection of 
good is lacking from it, then the creature is to equal the Creator. But if it 
cannot be better because it is not capable of receiving the greater good 
which is lacking from it, then this inability itself is a mark of deficiency 
and not completion; and it can be better, if it is made capable of a better 
good, which he can do who made it. And so God can make a thing better 
than he does. Hence Augustine, On Genesis: "God could have made man 
such that he would have been neither able nor willing to sin; and if he had 
made him such, who doubts that he would have been beiter?'"? From the 
above, it is established that God can also do other things than he does, and 
that he can do those which he does better than he docs. 

4. WHETHER HE CAN DO WHAT HE DOES IN ANOTHER OR BETTER WAY. 
After these matters, it is to be considered whether he can do the things 
which he does in another or better way than he docs. —RESPONSE. If the 
mode of operation is referred to the wisdom of the maker, then it cannot 
be other or better. For he cannot do anything differently or better than he 
does, that is, by another wisdom or by a greater wisdom: for he can do 
nothing more wisely than he does. But if the mode is referred to the thing 
itself which God does, we say that there can be another and better way. 
And according to this, 1t can be granted that he can do the things which 
he does better and differently than he does, because he can grant to some 
a better way of existing, and to others a different one. Hence Augustine, 
in On the Trinity, book 13, says that a different mode for our salvation 
was possible for God, who can do all things; but none other was more 
suitable for the healing of our misery? And so God can do some of the 
things that he does in another and better way, some in another and cqually 
good way, or some even in a less good way than he does: but only if the 
way is referred to the quality of the work, that is, of the creature, and not 
to the wisdom of the Creator. 


Chapter 2 (189) 


]l. WHETHER GOD CAN ALWAYS DO WHAT HE WAS ONCE ABLE TO DO. 
Morcover, it is usual to ask whether God can always do what he was 
once able to do. This docs not scem to be the case to some, who say: God 
was able to become incarnate, he was able to die and rise again, and other 
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such things, which now he cannot do. And so he was able to do what he 
cannot now do, therefore he had a power which he now does not have: 
hence it seems that his power is diminished. 

2. RESPONSE: JUST AS HE ALWAYS KNOWS WHAT HE ONCE KNEW, AND 
ALWAYS WILLS [WHAT HE ONCE WILLED], SO HE CAN ALWAYS DO WHAT 
HE WAS ONCE ABLE TO DO, To which we say that, just as he always knows 
all the things which he at some time knew, and he always wills what he at 
some time willcd, and he never loses any knowledge or changes the will 
which he once had, so he can always do all things that he was at some 
time able to do, and is never deprived of any power of his. Therefore he is 
not deprived of the power of becoming incamate or rising again, although 
he cannot now become incarnate and rise again. For just as he was oncc 
able to become incarnate, so he is now able to have been incarnate; in 
which the power of the same thing is shown. 


3. For as he once knew that he would rise again, even now he knows 
that he has risen again; it is not a different knowledge to have once known 
that, and now know this, but entirely the same. And just as he once willed 
to rise again, now [he wills] to have risen again; in which is expressed the 
will of the same thing. Similarly, he was once able to be born and to rise 
again; and now hc is able to have been born and have risen again; and it is 
the power of the same thing. For if he were now able to be born and rise 
again, it would not be the same power. For verbs of different tenses, 
spoken at different times and with the addition of different adverbs, have 
the same meaning, as spcaking in the present we say: He is able to lecture 
today; but tomorrow we will say: He is able to have lectured, or he was able 
to lecture yesterday; where the power of the same thing is shown. But if in 
speaking at diffcrent times, we use verbs of the same tense and the same 
adverbs, saying today: le is able to lecture today; and saying tomorrow: 
He is able to lecture today, we say that he is able to do not the same thing, 
but different ones. 


4. And so let us profess that God is always able to do whatever he once 
could, that is, to have all that power which he once had, and the power of 
that entire thing which hc once had; but hc is not always able to do ail 
that which he was at some time able to do: yet he can do or have done 
what he could at some time do. Similarly, whatever he wills he willed, 
that is, he even now has the whole will which he once had, and he even 
now has the will of whatever thing he once had; and yet he docs not will 
to be or to be done all that at some time he willed to be or to be done, but 
he wills it to have been or to have been done. The same is to be said of 
God's knowledge. 
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Chapter 1 (190) 


ON THE WILL OF GOD, WHICH IS CALLED THE ONE AND ETERNAL ESSENCE 
OF GOD, AND ON ITS SIGNS, We must now say something about God's will, 
so far as the weakness of our understanding allows. And it is to be known 
that God's will or willingness is said according to essence. For it is not 
one thing for him to wil! and another to be, but entirely thc same thing. 
And just as it is the same for him to be good and to be God, so it is the 
same for him to be willing and to be God: indeed, the will by which he is 
always willing is not an affect or a motion, which cannot be in God, but 
the divine wsia, by which he is willing, is God, and suchlike. 


Chapter 2 (191) 


l. THAT ALTHOUGH IT IS THE SAME FOR GOD TO WILL AND TO BE, YET 
GOD CANNOT BE SAID TO BE ALL THINGS WIIICH HE WILLS. And although it 
is the same for God to will and to be, yet it is not to be said that God is ail 
things which he wills. 

2. THE OBJECTION OF SOME. Some, not understanding rightly of God's 
will, object to us, saying: if it is the same for God to will and to be, then 
when we say that God wills all the things which he does, we say that he 
is all the things that he does; otherwise the same thing is not signified 
there by that verb [i.e. ‘to will’] as is signified by the verb ‘to be’ when it 
is said of God. And if it is so, then the verb ‘to will’ is not always said of 
God according to essence. But if at times it is not said according to cs- 
sence, how then is it said of God? For it is never said relatively. 

3. A RESPONSE CONTAINING A FULL SOLUTION. To which we say that, 
although it is entirely the same for God to will and to be, yet he cannot bc 
said to be ail the things which he wills; just as it is the same for God to be 
and to know, yct he cannot be said to be all things in the same way as hc 
is said to know all things. 


Chapter 3 (192) 


WHAT THE SENSE IS OF TILESE WORDS: GOD KNOWS OR GOD WILLS; ALSO, 
GOD KNOWS ALL THINGS OR WILLS SOME THING, AND WHAT IS PREDICATED 
OF GOD BY THESE EXPRESSIONS. And wherever God is said to know or to 
be one who knows, and to will or to bc one who wills, these things arc 
said of him according to essence. For in saying: God knows or God wills, 
or God is one who knows or who wills, the divine essence is predicated 
and pronounced to be God. But when we add: all things, or some thing, 
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or some things, and say: God knows all things, or wills some thing or 
things, the divine essence is predicated not simply and absolutely, but in 
such a way that all things are shown to be subject to that knowledge, 
which is that very essence; and that some thing or things are said to bc 
subject to that will, which is that same essence. So the sensc is as follows: 
God knows all things, that is, he is God, to whose knowledge, which is his 
essence, ail things are subject; similarly: God wills these or those things, 
that is, he 1s God, to whose will, which is his very self, these or those 
things are subject. For God is said to be one who wills, or to will, accord- 
ing to essence, whose will is his eternal and immutable essence, although 
the things which are subject to it change and pass away. This will cannot 
be unjust or evil, because it is God. 


Chapter 4 (193) 


1. THAT GOD'S WILL IS THE MOST HIGHLY GOOD CAUSE OF ALL THINGS 
THAT NATURALLY ARE, AND NO CAUSE FOR IT IS TO BE SOUGHT BECAUSE, 
BEING ETERNAL, IT HAS NONE. And so this most highly good will is the 
cause of all things which naturally are, or were, or will be made; and it 
is preceded by no cause because it is eternal. And so no cause for it is to 
be sought. 


2. HERE HE SAYS WHY ITS CAUSE IS NOT TO BE SOUGHT. For onc who 
seeks its cause secks something which is greater than it, although there is 
nothing greater than it. Hence Augustine, in the book of 84 Questions: 
"One who asks why God willed to make the world seeks a cause of God's 
wili. But any efficient cause is greater than that which is made; nothing, 
however, is greater than God's will; and so its cause is not to be sought, "! 
The same, in the book Against the Manichees: “If any should say: Why 
did it please God to make heaven and carth? it is to be answered to them 
who wish to know God's will, and who seek to know the causes and will 
of God, that God's will is itsclf the cause of all things that are. For if the 
will has a cause, then there is something which precedes God's will: 
which it is iniquitous to believe. And so to onc who says: Why did God 
make heaven and earth? it is to be answered: because he willed it, For 
God's will is the cause of heaven and carth, and so God's will is greater 
than heaven and earth. As for the one who says: ‘why did he will to make 
heaven and earth?’ he seeks something greater than the will of God; but 
nothing greater can be found. And so let human boldness restrain itself 
within its bounds, and not seek that which is not, lest it fail to find that 


‘Augustine, De diversis qq. 83, q. 28. 
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which is." See, by these authorities it is plainly indicated that there is no 
cause of God's will, and so nonc is to be sought. 

3. THAT GOD'S WILL IS THE FIRST AND HIGHEST CAUSE OF ALL THINGS. 
"And so the will of God," as Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 3, 
"is the first and highest cause of all species and motions. For nothing is 
made which does not procced from the interior and intelligible hall of the 
most high Emperor according to an ineffable justice." “For where docs 
the wisdom of the omnipotent God not work what it wills, which reaches 
from end to end mightily, and sweetly disposes all things? "^ And not only 
those things which do not allow for “wonder because of their accustomed 
continuity," but also those which scem wonderful because of their rarity 
and unusual occurrence, "as are the eclipses of sun and moon, and earth- 
quakes, and the births of monstrous animats, and things similar to these; 
none of which occurs, except by God's will, but this is not clear to many 
people. And so it pleased the vanity of the philosophers to attribute them 
also to other causes, since they were entirely unable to see that cause 
which is above all others, namely the will of God.” And so nothing but 
“God’s will is the first cause of health, iliness, rewards and punishments, 
graces and retributions."" This alone is the cause from which all that i is 
has arisen, and it itself has not arisen, but is eternal. 


Chapter 5 (194) 


|. IN WHAT WAYS GOD'S WILL IS TAKEN IN SCRIPTURE. Here, we must not 
pass over the fact that sacred Scripture was accustomed to speak of 
God's will in various ways; and it is not God's will which is different, but 
the expressions concerning it are different, because Scripture understands 
different things by the term will. 


2. WHAT GOD'S WILL IS TRULY AND PROPERLY CALLED, AND IT IS 
CALLED GOOD PLEASURE. For God's will is truly and properly called 
that which is in him and is his essence; and this is one, and it admits 
neither multiplicity nor change, and it cannot be unfulfilled. Concerning 
it, the Prophet said: The Lord made all things that he willed.' And the 
Apostle: Who shall resist his will?” And elsewhere: So that you may test 


“Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichaeos, bk 1 c2 n4. 
"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 3 c4 n9. 

‘Wis. 8, ]. 

* Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 3 cl n6. 

“Ibid., bk 3 c2 n7. 

"Ibid. 

*]bid., bk 3 c3 n8 and c4 n9, 
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"Rom. 9, 19. 
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what is God's will, good, pleasing, and perfect And this will is rightly 
called the good pleasure or disposition of God. 


Chapter 6 (195) 


]. THAT BY A FIGURE OF SPEECH GOD'S WILL IS CALLED PRECEPT, PRO- 
HIBITION, COUNSEL, PERMISSION, OPERATION, AND SO SCRIPTURE SAYS 
IN THE PLURAL: WILLS. But at times, according to some figure of spcech, 
that is called God's will which is not his wili properly speaking, as 
precept, prohibition, counsel, and permission, and operation. And so 
Scripture sometimes says in the plural: wilis of God. Hence the Prophet: 
Great are the works of the Lord, perfect according to all his wills.' 
Although there is only one will of God, which is he himself, yet it says 
‘wills’ in the plural, because God's will is understood in various ways 
and for different things, as was said earlier.^ So also the same Prophet, 
because of the many effects of mercy and justice, says in the plural: / shall 
sing the mercies of the Lord for all eternity? and elsewhere: The justices 
of the Lord are right, rejoicing the hearts; and yet in God there is only 
one mercy and one justice, and mercy 1s the same as justice, namely the 
divine usia. 

2. WHY PRECEPT AND PROHIBITIGN AND COUNSEL ARE CALLED THE 
WILL OF GOD. But although precept and prohibition and counsel are three 
things, yet each of them is called ‘the will of God’ because they are signs 
of the divine will. in the same way, the signs of anger are called anger, 
and the signs of love are termed love, And God is said to be angry, and 
yet there is no anger in him; but the external signs alone, by which he is 
shown to be angry, are called his anger. And this is a figure of spcech 
according to which what is said is not false; but the truth which is spoken 
is Shadowed under the cloud of the trope. And according to these tropes, 
there arc said to be different wills of God, because different things are 
named by the trope ‘will of God." 


3. WHERE THE WILL OF GOD IS TAKEN FOR PRECEPT AND COUNSEL. The 
will can be taken for God's precept and counsel there: Your will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven; and there: Whoever does the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, he is my brother and sister and mother.^ And many 


*Rom. 12, 2. 


‘Ps, 110, 2. 

!' Above, c5 nl. 
3Ps, 88, 2. 
*Ps. 18, 9. 
*Mt. 6, 10. 
^it. 12, 50. 
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things are also done against this will. Hence Augustine, in the book On 
the Spirit and the Letter, says: “Infidels act against God's will when they 
do not believe his Gospcl."' 


Chapter 7 (196) 


1. THAT GOD DOES NOT WILL THAT MEN DO ALI. THINGS WHICH ILE COM- 
MANDS, OR NOT DO ALL THAT HE PROHIBITS, Although those three are 
called God's will by virtue of the fact that they arc signs of the divine 
will, yet it is not to be understood that God wills all to be done which he 
commanded to any man, or that all that hc prohibited not be done. For he 
commanded Abraham to sacrifice his son,' and yet he did not will it; and 
so he did not command 11 so that it might be done, but so that Abraham's 
faith might be tested. And in the Gospel he commanded the one who had 
been healed not to tell anyone; but the man proceeded to shout it every- 
where, understanding that God did not forbid it because he did not want 
his work to be broadcast, but in order to provide the man with an example 
of iunt. human praise. 


2. ON PERMISSION AND OPERATION, WHERE THEY ARE CALLED GOD'S 
WILL. God's permission and operation are also called God's will; Augus- 
tine shows how in the Enchiridion, saying: "Nothing happens, unless the 
Almighty wills it to happen, either by allowing it to happen, or by doing it 
himself. And it is not to be doubted that God docs well even when allow- 
ing to be done whatever is done evilly: for he docs not allow this without 
a just judgment, and assuredly al! that is just is good.""—Sec, here you 
have manifestly that God's operation or permission is called his will, 
when he says ‘nothing happens, unless the Almighty wills it to happen,’ 
where hc includes all things, both good and evil, which are done. And so 
he plainly distinguishes in what way he said God to will, lest God be un- 
derstood to will good and evil things by the same reason, adding: ‘either 
by allowing it to happen’: and he says this with regard to evil things, ‘or 
by doing it himself’: this with regard to good things. For he allows evil 
things to be done, but does not do them; but he himself docs good things. 
And so Augustine said that ‘he wills’ because God witlingly allows evil 
things, and willingly works good things; and because of this, permission 
and operation are called ‘the will of God.’ 

3. FIVE THINGS ARE SET OUT ABOVE WHICH ARE SAID ACCORDING TO A 
FIGURE OF SPEECII, AND SO LET THE READER EVERYWHERE DISTINGUISH 


"Augustine, De spiritu et littera, c33 n58. 
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WHERE WILL IS TAKEN FOR EACH OF THEM. Thercforc five things are set 
out above which are called ‘the will of God’ according to a figure of 
speech, because they are signs of the divine will, which is one and immu- 
table, namely God's good pleasurc. And so let the reader diligently dis- 
tinguish, where Scripture makes mention of the wiil of God, according to 
what sense it ought to bc taken, namely whether for God's good pleasure, 
or for some sign of it. For much discretion is to be exercised in the recog- 
nition of the divine will, because God's good pleasure is his will, and a 
sign of his good pleasure is called his will. But his good pleasure is eter- 
nal, while a sign of his good pleasure is not. And his good pleasurc is con- 
sonant with the effects of things, and the same effects of things are not 
discordant with his good pleasure: for ail that he wills by his good plea- 
sure to be done is done; and all that he wishes not to be done is by no 
means donc. But it is not the same with the signs, because God commands 
many to do things which they do not do, and he forbids what they do not 
avoid, and he counsels what they do not fulfil. 


DISTINCTION XLVI 


Chapter | (197) 


THERE SEEM TO BE SOME OBSTACLES TO THAT SENTENCE BY WHICH IT IS 
SAID THAT GOD'S WILL, WHICH IS GOD HIMSELF, CAN NEVER BE MADE 
VOID. Here a question arises. For it was said above,! and it was streng- 
thened by authorities, that the will of God, which is God himself and is 
called his good pleasure, cannot be made void, because by that will he 
made whatever he willed, in heaven and on earthy and the Apostle at- 
tests that nothing resists? i. —AUGUSTINE IN THE ENCHIRIDION: “And so 
it is asked how what the Apostle says of the Lord: Who wills all men to 
be saved" is to be taken. For since not all are saved, but many are damned, 
it scems that what God wills to be done is not done, namely because 
human will impedes the will of God. In the Gospel, the Lord chastises the 
impious city, saying: How often did 1 will to gather your children, as a 
hen gathers her chicks, and you did not will it) Such statements are made 
as if the will of God were overcome by the will of men, and the most 
powerful was not able to do what he willed because the weakest stood in 


! Dist. 45 c5 n2. 
?Ps. 113, I. 
Rom. 9, 19. 
+] Tim. 2, 4. 
*Mt. 23, 37. 
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the way with their refusal. Where then is that omnipotence by which, 
according to the Prophet, he did whatever he willed. in heaven and on 
earth? And how is it that, according to the Apostle, nothing resists his 
will, if he willed to gather the children of Jerusalem and did not do it?"* 
These statements very much seem to contradict what was said earlier. 


Chapter 2 (198) 


1. SOLUTION: HOW THAT TEXT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD: i WILLED TO GATHER 
[YOUR CHILDREN], AND YOU DID NOT WILL rr. But lct us hear the solution; 
and first, let us see how what the Lord says is to be taken. Augustine, re- 
solving the above question, says in the Enchiridion: “For that is not said in 
the sense that God willed to gather the children of Jerusalem, and what he 
willed was not done because she did not will it; but rather, she did not will 
that her children be gathered by him, but despite her refusal, he gathered 
as many of her children as he willed: because in heaven and on earth, it is 
not the case that he willed some things and did them, and willed others 
and did not do them, but he did whatever he willed"; so that the following 
is the sense: “How often did I will to gather your children, and you did not 
will it, that is, as often as I gathered them, I did so by my always cffica- 
cious will and against your will.”* Sec, it has been made evident that those 
words of the Lord are not discordant with what was said earlier. 


2. HOW THAT TEXT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD: WHO WILLS ALL MEN TO BE 
SAVED. Now it remains to sec how also the aforementioned words of the 
Apostle, who, speaking of God, says: He wills all men to be saved,’ do not 
contradict what was said carlier. Because of these words, many have 
strayed from the truth, saying that God wills many things to be done which 
arc not done. But that text is not to be understood to have been spoken in 
that sense, as if God had willed some to be saved and they are not saved. 
—AUGUSTINE IN THE ENCHIRIDION: “Who will be so impiously silly as to 
say that God cannot change the evil wills of men into good, whichever, 
whenever, and wherever he should will it?"'* “For that which is said in the 
Psalm, He did whatever he willed,'' is not at all truc if he willed some 
things and did not do them; and what is even more unworthy, that he did 
not do them because the will of man stood in the way of the Almighty 
doing what he willed."" 


“Augustine, Enchiridion, c97. 
"lbid. 

"Ordinary gloss on Mt, 23, 37. 
*| Tim. 2, 4. 

"Augustine, Enchiridion, c98. 
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3. And so, “when we hear and read in the sacred texts that he wills ali 
men to be saved, we must not therefore take anything away from the all- 
powerful will of God, but we must understand that text thus: He wills ail 
men to be saved," as if it said that no man is saved except whom he wills 
to be saved: not that there is no man whom he does not will to be saved, 
but that there is nonc who is saved except whom he wills to be saved. 
And so we must pray that he will it, because it must necessarily be done if 
he willed it."'* For it is not to be believed that the Almighty willed any- 
thing to be done which is not donc.—1N THE SAME WAY IS ALSO TO BE UN- 
DERSTOOD THAT TEXT: HE ENI.IGHTENS EVERY MAN WHO COMES INTO THIS 
WORLD. "In the same way is also understood that text: He enlightens 
every man who comes into this world: not that there is no man who is 
not enlightened, but that none is enlightened except by him. This can also 
be understood in another way, so long as we are not compelled to believe 
that the Almighty willed anything to be done and it was not donc. Setting 
aside all ambiguities, if, as Truth itself sings out, he did whatever he 
willed, in heaven and on earth, then he certainly did not will to do any- 
thing which he has not donc." From these words, it is plainly shown that 
God, by that will which he himself is, does not will anything to be done 
which is not donc, nor anything not to be done which is done. 


Chapter 3 (199) 


], WHETHER EVIL THINGS ARE DONE BY GOD'S WILL OR AGAINST HIS WILL. 
Therefore, since it is settled that all good things which happen do so by 
his will, and they would not at all bc done if he did not will that they 
should be, it is rightly usual to ask whether all evil things too that are 
done, that is, sins, are donc by God's will or against his will. 

2. THAT DIFFERENT THINGS ARE SAID ABOUT THIS BY DIFFERENT 
PEOPLE. SOME SAY THAT GOD WILLS EVIL THINGS TO BE OR TO BE DONE, 
OTHERS NOT. On this topic, different people feel differently and are found 
to contradict each other. For some say that God wills evil things to bc or 
to be donc, and yet does not will evil; but others say that he does not even 
will evil things to be or to be donc. But both sides agree on this, that they 
both profess that God does not will cvil things. And both rely on reasons 
and authorities to defend their assertion. 


5] Tim. 2, 4. 
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3. WHY SOME SAY THAT GOD WILLS EVIL THINGS TO BE OR TO BE DONE. 
Those who say that God wills evil things to be or to be done defend their 
view in the following ways. 

4. FIRST REASON OF THOSE WHO SAY THAT GOD WILLS EVIL THINGS TO 
BE DONE. For if, they say, he did not will evil things to be or to be done, 
they would in no way be or be donc. For if he wills them not to be or be 
done, and cannot bring it about, namely that they not be or be done, some- 
thing resists his will and power. And he is not omnipotent because he is 
not able to do all that he wills, but powerless, cven as we are, who al 
times are not able to achicve what we will. But because he is omnipotent 
and not powerless in regard to anything, it is certain that evil things could 
not be or be done, except by his will. For how would it be possible for any 
evil to be done by anyone, if God does not wish it and is unwilling, since 
itis written: Who shall resist his will?! 

5. SECOND. Above, Augustine also said: "Because it must necessarily 
be done, if he willed it? But he wills evil things either to be done, or not 
to be donc; if he wills them not to be done, they are not done; but they are 
done, therefore he wills them to be donc. 

6. THIRD. Also, it is a good thing for cvil things to be or be done, other- 
wise the most high good would not allow them to be donc. Hence Augus- 
une says, in the Enchiridion: "Although those things which are evil, inso- 
far as they are evil, are not good, yet the fact that not only good things, 
but also evil ones, exist is good. For if it were not a good thing that evil 
things should also exist, they would in no way be allowed to be by the 
omnipotent good, for whom it is undoubtedly as easy to do what he wills 
as it is not to allow to be what he does not will. Unless we believe this, 
our confession is endangered by which we confess to believe in the 
Father almighty."—Sec, here you have it plainly that it is good for evil 
things to exist; for God is the author of every good, who wills every good 
that is to bc. And so, since it is good for evil things to bc or be done, he 
also wills that evil things be or be donc. Those who say that God wills evil 
things to be or be done usc these and other similar reasons and authoritics. 

7. HERE HE SETS FORTH THE REASONS OF THOSE WHO SAY THAT EVIL 
THINGS ARE NOT DONE BY THE WILL OF GOD. But those who say that cvil 
things do not exist or are not done by the will of God respond to the afore- 
going arguments by saying that God neither wills evil things to be donc, 
nor wills them not to be done or is unwilling that they be done, but only 
that he does not will them to be done. 


‘Rom. 9, 19. 
“See above, c2 n3. 
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8. WHY IT IS NOT TRUE THAT GOD WILLS EVIL THINGS TO BE DONE. For 
if he were to will them to be or be done, then he would certainly causc 
them to be or bc donc, and so he would be the author of cvils. But he is 
not the author of evils, as the authorities of the Saints attest; and so evil 
things are not done by his will. 


9. HERE WHY IT IS NOT TRUE THAT GOD WILLS EVIL THINGS NOT TO BE 
DONE, OR IS UNWILLING THAT THEY BE DONE. Also, if God were unwilling 
that evil things be done, or if he willed them not to be done, and yet they 
were done, he would not be omnipotent, since his will would be impeded 
by the working of human will. And so they do not grant that God wills 
evil things to be donc, lest he be understood as the author of cvils; nor do 
they grant that he wills evil things not to be donc, or is unwilling that 
they be done, lest he seem to be powcrless. 


10. THAT IT IS TRUE THAT GOD DOES NOT WILL EVIL THINGS TO BE 
DONE. But they say that he docs not will evil things to be donc, only so 
that he should be shown to be not the author, but the permitter of evils. 
Hence the Evangelist too, in showing that God is the author of all goods, 
says: All things are made through him, but then he immediately denies 
that he is the author of evils, saying: And without him is made nothing, 
that is, sin. He did not say that it was made through him, or while he was 
unwilling or did not wish it, but only without him, that is, without his will, 
because sin is not done by his will. 

L1. THAT EVIL THINGS ARE NOT DONE WITH GOD WILLING OR UNWILL- 
ING, BUT WITH HIM NOT WILLING, And so evil things are not done with 
God willing or unwilling, but with him not willing, because it is not sub- 
ject to God's will that an evil be done or not done, but that he allows it to 
be done, because it is good to allow evil things to be done; and he allows 
it entirely willingly, not willing evil things, but willing to allow that they 
bc done, because evil things are not good, nor is it good for them to be or 
be donc. 


Chapter 4 (200) 


l. HOW THAT STATEMENT OF AUGUSTINE: ‘IT IS GOOD FOR EVIL THINGS 
TO BE DONE’ IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD. As for that which Augustine says, "lt 
is good for evil things to be done, nor would evil things be allowed to be 
done by the omnipotent good, unless it were good that they should be,” 
they assert that it was said by reason of the fact that God draws good 
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things out of the evils which are done; nor would he permit them to be 
done, unless he were drawing somcthing good out of them. 

2. HE CONFIRMS THAT UNDERSTANDING BY ANOTHER AUTHORITY OF 
THE SAME. Hence Augustine, in the same book the Enchiridion, plainly 
indicating that such is the meaning of the above words, says: "Almighty 
God, to whom pertains the highest power over things, since he is the 
highest good, would in no way aliow anything evil to be in his works, 
unless he were so omnipoient and good that he would draw good even out 
of evil"—Also, in the same: "God judged it better to draw good things 
out of evil ones, than to allow no evils."? And so it was said in this sense, 
and it is true, that it is good for evil things to be done because, out of the 
evils which are donc, goodness, that is, usefulness, comes to the good, 
who, according to his purpose, are called saints.’ For such people, as the 
Apostle says, a/l things work together for good, even evil things, because 
they are advantageous to them, even as they are disadvantageous to those 
who do them. So it is that in Scripture an evil is sometimes called a good, 
as Jerome says, On Mark: Judas’ evil was a good, namely to us. And if a 
thing is good for such or such a onc, it does not follow that it is simply a 
good. For a thing is properly and simply a good, if it is good in itself and 
in the one who does it. 


Chapter 5 (201) 


FOURFOLD ACCEPTATION OF GOOD. For there is something which is good 
in itself and for the onc to whom it is done, but is not good for the one who 
does it, as when a poor person is helped, but not for the sake of God. 
And something is good in itself and for the one who does it, but not for 
the one to whom it is done, as when truth is preached for the sake of God 
to one who does not accept it. And there is something which is good in 
itself, and to the one who does it, and to the one to whom it is donc, as 
when the truth is preached for the sake of God to one who believes it; 
hence the Apostle: We are the good odour of God, odour of life to some. 
odour of death to others,' But there is something cìse which is not good 
in itself and harms and damns the one who docs it, if he docs not repent of 
it, like evil; and yet it is good for something. For as Augustine says in the 
Enchiridion, “all things have been created by the most highly and equaily 


"Augustine, Enchiridion, cl]. 
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and immutably good Trinity, but they have not been created as most 
highly and equally and immutably good things, and yet they are good even 
singly. But all together, created things are very good,’ because the admi- 
rable beauty of the universe emanates from them as a whole. In that uni- 
verse, even that which is called evil, when it is well ordered and put in its 
place, renders good things more eminently agrecabie so that they should 
be more pleasing and praiseworthy by comparison to the evil ones.” 


Chapter 6 (202) 


l. THAT EVILS ARE OF HELP TO ALL: THEIR OWN PROFIT THOSE WHO DO 
THEM OR THOSE OF OTHERS PROFIT THOSE WHO SUFFER THEM, AT LEAST IF 
THEY ARE AMONG THE ELECT. From this, it is manifest that some good 
comes from the evil things which are donc, even though good things are 
more pleasing and praiseworthy. But even to those who do them, some- 
limes good things come from the evils which they do, if, according to his 
purpose, they are called saints.' “For in the case of such people," as Au- 
gustine says in the book On Correction and Grace, “to such an extent 
docs God work all things together for good, that if any of them lose their 
way and trespass, he makes even this to profit them as a good, because 
they return humbler and wiser,” like Peter. “Even those evils which the 
faithful piously bear at the hand of the iniquitous,” as Augustine says in 
the book On the Trinity, “certainly profit them, either for the removal of 
sins, or for the exercise and testing of justice, or to demonstrate the misery 
of this life.* And so Job felt the hand of God,’ and the Apostle felt the 
sting of Satan;* and each of them made progress because each bore the 
evii well. 


2. FROM THE ABOVE, HE CONCLUDES BY SHOWING THAT IT iS EVEN 
GOOD IN MANY WAYS FOR EVIL THINGS TO BE DONE. And so, if one dili- 
gently attends to what has been written, it is casy for him to perceive that 
good things come from evil ones, and for that reason it was said that it is 
a good for cvils to be done or to be; not because an evil is a good, or 
because it is a good for an evil thing to be donc. For it is not good for evil 
1o be done by anyone, because it is not good that anyone do evil. For if 
this were good, certainly God would be its author, who is the author of 


"Or Gen. 1, 31. 
"Augustine, Enchiridion, cc10-11. 
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cvery good thing. But if God is its author, then it is with him as author 
that man does evil, and so it is with God as author that man becomes 
worse. And if it is with him as author that man becomes worse, then it is 
with God willing that man becomes worsc. 

3. THAT MAN DOES NOT BECOME WORSE WITH GOD AS AUTHOR. WHAT 
iT IS TO SAY “WITH GOD AS AUTHOR,’ THAT iS, WITH GOD WILLING. For it 
is the same to say that something is done with God as author as with God 
willing. But it is not with God as author that man becomes worse, so 
neither with God willing, as Augustine plainly concludes by an argument 
from the lesser case, in the book of 84 Questions. He says as follows: “It 
Is not with a wise man as author that a man becomes worse: for so great is 
this fault that it cannot accrue to a wise man. But God is more excellent 
than any wise man; and so, much less does a man become worse with God 
as author. For God's will is much more excellent than that of a wise man. 
But to say with him as author is to say with him willing; and so it is by a 
failing of the will that a man is made worse. But if this failing is far re- 
moved from God’s will, as reason teaches, then we must investigate from 
whom it comes," Sce, Augustine plainly says here that man is not made 
worse with God as author or willing, but by a failing of his own will. And 
so it is not with God as author that evil is done by anyone; and so evils 
are not done with God willing. 


Chapter 7 (203) 


1. THAT THE CAUSE BY WHICH MAN iS MADE WORSE IS NOT IN GOD. After- 
wards, the same Augustine, asking what the cause is by which man is 
made worsc, asserts that it is not in God. In the same book, he says as 
follows: “The cause of a man becoming worse is either in himself, or 
in another, or in nothing. If in nothing, then there is no cause. if in an- 
other, then either in God, or in some other man, or in that which is 
neither God nor man. But not in God: for God is the cause only of good 
things; so cither it is in man, or in that which is neither God nor man, or 
in nothing." From thesc, it is plainly shown that it is not good that man 
become worse, because the causc of this thing is not God, who is the 
cause only of good things. And if it is not good that man become worse, 
then it is not good that evil be done by him; and so God does not will that 
evil be done by him. 


"Augustine, De diversis qq. 83, q. 3. 
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2. HE PROVES IN ANOTHER WAY THAT EVIL THINGS ARE NOT DONE 
WITH GOD AS AUTHOR. Also, it is shown in another way that evil things 
are not done with God as author, that is, willing, because he is not the 
cause of tending toward non-being. For to tend toward non-being is evil, 
but he is not the author of evil. But one who works evil tends toward non- 
being; and so it 15 not with God as author that anyone works evil. There- 
fore it is not good that anyone works evil because God is the author only 
of the good. Augustine explains this plainly in the same book, saying as 
follows: “He who is the author of ali the things that are, and to whose 
goodness it pertains that all that is have being, is the cause of the good 
alone. Therefore he is not the author of evil, and so he is the highest good, 
in which it is a good not to be deficient in any way, and to be deficient is 
evil. And so he is not the cause of the deficiency, that is, of tending 
toward non-being, who is, so to speak, the cause of being, since he is the 
author of all things that are, and which, insofar as they are, are good.” 
Scc, you have it plainly that to lack God, who is the highest good, is evil; 
to do evils is cvil; and so it is not with God as author or willing that evil 
things arc donc. 

3. THE SOPHISTICAL OBJECTION OF SOME, BY WHICH THEY STRIVE TO 
PROVE THAT IT IS FROM GOD THAT EVIL THINGS ARE DONE. It has already 
been sufficiently shown that evil things are not done with God as their 
author. But some, who procced sophistically, and so are hateful to God,’ 
strive to prove that it is from God as author that evil things arc done. They 
argue in this way; it is truc that evil things are done; but all that is truc is 
from the truth which 1s God; and so it is from God that cvil things are 
done. That ail truth is from God, they confirm with the authority of Augus- 
tinc, in the book of 84 Questions. There, hc says as follows: "All that is 
true is true from the truth; but God is truth; and so all that is truc has God 
as author,"* But it is true that evil things are done or are; and so it is with 
God as author that evil things are or are done. 


4. RESPONSE, WHERE HE GRANTS THAT ALI, THAT IS TRUE IS FROM GOD 
AND REVEALS THEIR SOPHISTRY. it is easy for us to respond to them, but 
what they say seems unworthy of response, And indced, all that is true is 
from God, as Augustine says. And Ambrose agrecs with him; in discuss- 
ing that saying of the Apostle: None can say: Lord Jesus, except in the 
Holy Spirit,’ he says that “all that is true, by whomever it is said, is from 
the Holy Spirit."^ And since it is true that evil things are done, this truth 
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which is expresscd by that phrase, namely evil things are done, is from 
God; but it docs not follow from this that it is from God that evil things be 
done. For if this were to be said, God would be understood to be the 
author of evils.—BYv ANALOGY, HE SHOWS THAT THEIR VIEW IS FALSE. 
And it is manifestly shown to be false by analogy: God forbids that theft 
be committed; but it is truc that theft is committed; therefore God forbids 
the truth. It does not follow. 

5. HE APPROVES PART OF THE QUESTION OF THOSE WHO SAY THAT GOD 
DOES NOT WILL EVIL THINGS TO BE DONE. Leaving aside this and other 
similar inanitics, and supporting the sounder part in the above question, 
which is more fully proved by the testimonies of the Saints, let us say that 
God does not will evil things to be done, and yct he does not will that they 
nol be done, nor is he unwilling that they be done. For all that he wills to 
be done is done; and all that he wills not to be done is not done. But many 
things are donc which he does not will to be done, such as all evil things. 


DISTINCTION XLVII 


Chapter 1 (204) 


1. THAT THE WILL OF GOD CONCERNING MAN IS ALWAYS FULFILLED, 
WHITHERSOEVER THE LATTER MAY TURN. Certainly, the will of God ts 
always efficacious, so that all that he wills is done, and nothing is donc 
which he does not will. This will, when it concerns man, is always ful- 
filled, whithersoever the latter may turn. For, as Augustine says: "Nothing 
established in free choice overcomes the will of God, even if it acts 
against his will,"' and yct nothing is held to be done against God's will, 
which is himsclf, in such a way that what he wills to be done is not done, 
or what he does not will to be done is donc. For as Augustine says in the 
Enchiridion) that will is always fulfilled, either concerning us or by us. 
It is fulfilled concerning us, and yet we do not fulfil it, when we sin. 1t is 
fulfilled by us when we do the good: for we do it because we know that it 
pleases God. And so God always fulfils his will concerning man because 
man does nothing as to which God does not work what he wills.— Au- 
GUSTINE, ON THE PSALM: "For God docs not will that any man sin; but if 
hc has sinned, God wills to spare the penitent that he may live; but as for 
the one who perseveres in his sins, [God wills] to punish him so that he 
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should not, in his contumacy, escape the power of justice." As God pre- 
pared some for punishment from eternity, so he prepared others for glory. 


2. AUGUSTINE IN THE ENCHIRIDION: " And these are the great works of 
the Lord, perfect according to all his wills,’ and so wisely perfect that 
when the angelic and human creature sinned, namely doing not what God 
willed, but what it willed, he fulfilled what he willed through the very will 
of the creature, by which what the Crcator did not will was done. As the 
highest good, he well uses even evils to the damnation of those whom he 
justly predestined to punishment, and to the salvation of those whom in 
his benignity he predestined to glory. Insofar as they were concerned, 
these creatures did what God did not will; insofar as God's omnipotence 
is concerned, they were in no way able to do that, Indeed, by the very fact 
that they acted against his will, his will concerning them was fulfilled. 
And so the great works of the Lord are indecd perfect according to all his 
wills, so that in a wondrous and ineffable manner even what is donc 
against his will is not done apart from his will. For it would not be donc, 
if he did not allow it; nor does he allow it at all unwillingly, but willingly; 
nor would he who is good allow evil to be done, if he were not omnipotent 
and able to draw good out of evil? By these words, it is clearly shown 
that the eternal will of God concerning man is always fulfilled, even if 
man acts against God's will. 

3. HE ENQUIRES INTO THE MEANING OF THE ABOVE WORDS. But diligent 
attention must be paid to how it is said above that something is done 
against God’s will, but not apart from it; and how is to be understood the 
expression: "Insofar as they were concerned, they did what God did not 
will; insofar as God's omnipotence is concerned, they were in no way able 
to do that.” For these words seem to contradict what is said above, where 
it is stated that nothing resists his will. 

4. HE CLARIFIES THE MATTER HERE BY SAYING THAT GOD'S WILL IS 
TAKEN ABOVE IN DIFFERENT WAYS. But as we said above,’ God's will is 
taken in different ways; if this difference in the above words were dili- 
gently noted, nothing contradictory would be found there. For where he 
says 'even what is done against his will is not done apart from his will,' he 
uses will in different senses. By those words, he did not mean to be under- 
stood that very will which is God and is eternal, but its signs, that is, 
prohibition or precept aud permission. 
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Chapter 2 (205) 


|. IN WHAT SENSE SOME THINGS ARE SAID TO BE DONE AGAINST GOD'S 
WILL, WHICH NEVERTHELESS ARE NOT DONE APART FROM HIS Wil.L, AND 
IN WHAT SENSE IT IS TRUE THAT NOTHING IS DONE AGAINST IHS WILL. For 
many things are done against God's precept or against his prohibition, 
which nonetheless are not done apart from his permission. Indeed, all evil 
things are donc by his permission, which yet arc done apart from his eter- 
nal will, as Augustine says on that passage of the Psalm: That my mouth 
speak not the works of man.! For he calls the works of men those which 
are evil, which are done apart from God's will, which is himself, but not 
apart from his permission, which is not God himself; and yet it is called 
‘God’s will’ because God willingly allows evils to be donc. They arc 
done against his precept or prohibition, but not against his will which is 
God himself, unless they be said to be done against it because they arc 
done apart from it: indeed, nothing is done against it in such a way that 
what he wills to be done is not done, or that what he does not will to bc 
done is donc. 

2. Augustine noted this clearly in the place where he said: ‘Insofar as 
they were concerned, they did what God did not will; insofar as God's 
omnipotence is concerned, they were in no way able to do that; as if he 
were to say: They acted against God's precept, which is called his ‘will,’ 
but they did not act against God's omnipotent will, because they were not 
able to do the one, but were able to do the other; and so, through that 
which they did against God's will, that is, his precept, his will was done 
concerning them, that is, his eternal will was fulfilled by which he willed 
them to be damned.—Hence Gregory on Genesis: "Many fulfil God’s 
will by the very thing by which they strive to change it, and they follow 
his counsel as they resist it; for whatever results from human ingenuity 
serves God's disposition." Here it is plainly shown that when evil per- 
sons resist God's counsel and precept, which is called *God's will,’ they 
do what fulfils the very will which is God, and which ts called disposition 
or good pleasure. 

3. For as Augustine says in the Enchiridion, “however strong be the 
wills of Angels or men, whether good or evil, whether they will what God 
wills or what he does not, the will of the Almighty is always invincible, 
which can never be evil, which is just even when it inflicts evil things, 
and by the very fact that it is just, it is not evil. Therefore the omnipotent 
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God, whether through mercy he has mercy on whom he will,’ or whether 
through judgment he hardens whom he will? neither does anything ini- 
quitously, nor does anything other than willingly, and he does ail things 
that he wills."*? 


Chapter 3 (206) 


IN A SUMMARY WAY, HE RELATES BRIEFLY THE MEANING OF THE ABOVE, 
ADDING WHY GOD COMMANDS ALL TO DO GOOD AND AVOID EVIL WHEN 
HE DOES NOT WILL THIS TO BE FULFILLED BY ALL. From what is said above, 
n is clear that the will of God which is himself is always invincible, nor is 
it ever made void with regard to anything, but is fulfilled in ali things. 
But his counsel and precept or prohibition are not fulfilled by ail those to 
whom they are given, And he did not command good things to all, or pro- 
hibit evil ones, or counsel the very best, in such a way that he willed that 
the goods which he had commanded be done by all and the evils that he 
prohibited be avoided by all—for if he had willed it, they would certainly 
be done, because his will cannot be overcome or impeded in regard to 
anything by man—but in order to show his justice to men and so that the 
evil ones should have no excuse; also, so that the good should obtain 
glory from their obedience, and the evil punishment from their disobedi- 
ence, as he had prepared for each from eternity. And so he willed those 
things which he had commanded or prohibited to all to be done or avoided 
by some, but not by all; and he commanded some things personally, both 
in the old and the new Law, which he did not will to be done by those to 
whom he had commanded them, as to Abraham concerning the sacrifice 
of his son,' and to some who had been cured in the Gospel, to whom he 
commanded that they should not reveal it to anyone. 
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DISTINCTION XLVIII 


Chapter 1 (207) 


l. THAT AT TIMES MAN BY GOOD WILL WILLS OTHERWISE THAN GOD 
DOES, AND AT TIMES BY EVIL WiLL HE WILLS WHAT GOD WILLS BY GOOD 
WILL. It is also to be known that at times the will of a man who wills thc 
same as what God wills to be done is evil, and at times the will of a man 
who wills other than what God wills is good. 

2. TILAT A MAN'S WILL IS CONSIDERED GOOD ACCORDING TO TWO AS- 
PECTS. For in order that a man's will be good, it is necessaty to note what 
is suitable for him to will, and to what end. For there is such a gap bc- 
tween God's will and human will that in some things it is suitable for 
God to will one thing and man another. Hence Augustine says in the £n- 
chiridion: “At times, a man in his good will wills something which God © 
does not will in his more fully and more certainly good will (for his will 
can never be evil), just as if a good son were to will his father to live, 
whom God in his good will wills to dic, And again, it can happen that a 
man may will by an evil will what God wills by a good one: as when an 
evil son wills his father to die, and God also wills it. Clearly, the first son 
wills what God does not will, but the second wills the same as God wills; 
and yet the picty of the first is more consonant with God's good will, cven 
though he wills something different, than the impiety of the one who wills 
the same thing. For there is a great difference between what is suitable for 
man and what is suitable for God to will, and to what end cach man refers 
his will as to whether it is approved or disapproved.”! For a man can will 
a good which it is not suitable for him to will; and he can will a good 
which is suitable, but he does not refer it to a right end, and so his will ts 
not good. 


Chapter 2 (208) 


1. THAT GOD'S GOOD WILE IS FULFILLED BY THE EVIL WILLS OF MEN, AS 
HAPPENED IN CIIRIST'S PASSION, WHERE SOMETHING WAS DONE WHICH 
GOD WILLED BY A GOOD WILL AND THE JEWS BY AN EVIL ONE; AND YET 
THEY WILLED SOMETHING WHICH GOD DID NOT WILL. It is also not to be 
passed over that at times God's good will is fulfilled by the evil will of 
man, as was donc in Christ's crucifixion: God willed him to dic by a good 
will, but the Jews crucified him by an impious will. And the Jews willed 
by an evil will something that God willed by a good will, namely that 
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Christ should suffer and die; yet they willed something else which God 
did not will, namely to kill Christ, which was an evil action and a sin. For 
God did not will the action of the Jews, but he willed the passion of Christ; 
as Christ says to the Father in the Psalm: You knew my sitting,’ "that is, 
you willed and approved" my passion: for it pleased you. Indeed, the 
whole Trinity willed that Christ suffer, yet it did not will that the Jews 
kill: because the Trinity willed the suffering of Christ, but did not will the 
guilt of thc Jews; yet it was not unwilling that it happen: for if God had 
been unwilling, it would not have happened. 


2. OBJECTION. But the following objection is made to this: If God willed 
that Christ suffer, he either willed that he suffer at the hands of the Jews, 
or not, If God willed that Christ not suffer at the hands of the Jews, as he 
then suffered, then that was done which God willed not to be done. But 
if he willed that Christ suffer at the hands of the Jews, then he wanted 
him to be killed by the Jews; and so he willed that the Jews kill him. 

3. RESPONSE. In response to this, we say that it is to be simply granted 
that God willed Christ to suffer and die, because his passion was a good 
and the cause of our salvation. But in saying: ‘He wanted him to suffer at 
the hands of, or be killed by, the Jews,’ here a distinction is to be drawn. 
For if the following 1s the sense: He willed him to suffer the passion or 
crucifixion inflicted by the Jews, then the sense is true. But if it is under- 
stood as follows: Hc willed that the Jews should kill him, then it is false; 
for God did not will the action of the Jews, which was evil, but he willed 
the good passion, and this will was fulfilled by the evil wills of the Jews.— 
Hence Augustine in the Enchiridion: “God fulfils some of his wills, 
which are entirely good, by the evil wilis of evil men, as through the ill- 
willing Jews Christ was killed for us by the good will of the Father. This 
was such a great good that the Apostle Peter, when he was unwilling for 
it to happen, was called a satan by him who was killed."*? Sec, you mani- 
festly have it that the killing of Christ was a great good; and because 
Peter did not will this good, he was reprimanded. 


Chapter 3 (209) 


WHETHER IT PLEASED GOOD MEN THAT CHRIST SUFFER AND DIE; IT 
PLEASED THEM WITH REGARD TO OUR DELIVERANCE, BUT NOT TO HIS SUF- 
FERING. From this follows the solution to the question by which it is 
usual to ask whether it ought to have pleased holy men that Christ suffer 
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and die. For it ought to have pleased them with regard to our redemption, 
but not with regard to his suffering. Therefore they willed and deeply 
desired that Christ dic for the deliverance of man and the fulfilment of the 
divine will, but they did not will it out of delight in his affliction, And so 
they were gladdened and saddened by the same thing, but they rejoiced 
for one reason and sorrowed for another. Therefore they willed Christ to 
die for the redemption of man, and yet, for different causes, their hearts 
were moved in different senses by his death. 


Chapter 4 (210) 


l. HOW ONE SHOULD FEEL ABOUT THE SUFFERINGS OF THE SAINTS, 
WHETHER YOU SHOULD WILL THEM OR NOT. But i£ it is asked whether thc 
same is to be felt about the sufferings and martyrdoms of the saints, we 
say that there is a distinct difference between the suffcring of the head 
and that of the members. For Christ's passion is the cause of our salva- 
tion, which is not truc of the passion of any saint. For we are redeemed by 
the passion of none but Christ. And yct their sufferings profited not only 
those who endured them, but also others of the faithful; and yet they arc 
not our redemption: for the passion alone of him who is God and man 
could achieve this. And so it was his passion that the pious minds of be- 
lievers willed and desired to happen, as they believed that 1t would. 

2. THAT WE CAN WILL AND NOT WILL THE SUFFERINGS OF THE SAINTS, 
AND EITHER OF THEM BY A GOOD WILL. But we can will and not will the 
sufferings of the saints, and either of them by a good will, if we set 
proper ends before ourselves. For he for whom Paul's passion was 
picasing in respect to its end, because he discerned that Paul's prize was 
increased and prepared by it, seems to have had a good will: and this will 
agreed with Paul's own will, by which he desired to be dissolved and be 
with Christ! But he who, moved by compassionate pity, willed Paul to 
avoid his suffering and escape the hands of evil men, also had a good will. 
— Hence Augustine in the Enchiridion: “Good scemed the wills of the 
pious faithful who were unwilling that Paul enter Jerusalem, lest he suffer 
there the evils which the prophet Agabus had foretold; and yet God 
willed him to suffer this very thing to announce the faith of Christ and so 
become a martyr of Christ. And God did not fulfil his good will by the 
good wills of the Christians, but by the evil ones of the Jews. And so they 
were more God's own who did not will what he willed than those who 


'Phil. 1, 23. 
"CH Acts 21, 10-14, 
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willingly did what he willed, because in their evil will they did the very 
thing which God willed in his good will.” 

3. The same was done in the passion of Christ. For what God willed, 
this also Judas, the few, and the devil willed; but they willed it by an evil 
will, and God by a good one, namely that Christ die. And yet they willed 
an action which God did not will. 


HERE ENDS THE FIRST BOOK 
ON THE MYSTERY OF THE TRINITY 


‘Augustine, Enchiridion, c101. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As noted in the Introduction to the translation of Book 1 of the Sentences, 
it is our view that Peter Lombard’s work is best read as if it were analo- 
gous to a legal casebook intended for the training of experts.! A few of 
them would become academic theologians, though most would become 
leaders in the Church. The varied functions to which they would be called 
would normally include some preaching and tcaching, but they would also 
be deeply involved in the governance of their communities, whether ecele- 
siastical or secular. They might rule directly, as pastors, abbots, presiding 
officers of communities, episcopal and papal officials, or even as bishops 
and popes, or they might assist ecclesiastical and secular rulers as their 
advisors. [n all these varied roles, the kind of disciplined reflection on the 
Christian tradition which the Sentences of Peter Lombard canonized was 
increasingly thought to be uscful and necessary. An understanding of the 
great diversity of functions which medieval students of the Sentences lul- 
filled may help the modern reader to cultivate a better appreciation of the 
work itself. 

In the first book of his Sentences, Peter Lombard had undertaken to 
explore in a stammering way, as he himself indirectly acknowledged, the 
mysteries of God's unity and irinity; with less hesitation, in this second 
Book hc turns to the consideration of creatures. The Book comes to us 
divided into forty-four Distinctions, in the first of which Peter sets out a 
dcfinition of creation and ponders the reasons which God may have had 
for engaging in it. Angels, their creation, nature, fall, ranks, and minis- 
tries are the subject of Distinctions 2-11. Distinctions 12-15 set out an 


"That Introduction aiso contained a brief overview of Peter's life and work, a 
discussion of the nature and purposes of the Sentences as a whole, and a summary of 
the contents of Book 1. The serious reader of Peter Lombard in English will want to 
consult the magisterial study of Marcia L. Colish, Peter Lombard, 2 vol, (FJ. Brill: 
Leiden, New York, Cologne. 1994). [f in the notes below I disagree with a few readings 
of Peter by Colish, this ought not to be taken as denial of the great value of her study, 
particularly in setting Peter's teachings inthe context ofthe school debates of his time. 
Her pioneering and thorough. examination. of Peter's thought is an indispensable 
reference work for the English reader. A useful and engaging introduction to Peter's 
lite and thought, which complements Colish's more substantial work, is Philipp W. 
Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Oxtord University Press: Oxford and New York, 2004). 

“See Book | p. 54. 
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hexaemeron, or an account of the six days of creation as described in 
Genesis. The next three Distinctions concentrate on the creation of man 
and woman, and the following two discuss the state of human beings before 
their sinful fail, including their manner of procreation. Distinctions 21-29, 
organized around the fall, are devoted to human psychology, freedom of 
choice, and grace. In Distinctions 30-33 the focus ts on original sin, its 
transmission by the current mode of procreation, its remission in baptism. 
And the Book concludes in Distinctions 34-44 with a detailed analysis of 
actual sin and how it occurs by free choice in the diminished condition ot 
human frecdom after the fall. 

in a Book devoted to creatures, it is perfectly sensible tor Peter to be- 
gin by presenting his view of creation itself. In a work meant for people of 
faith, it is equally unsurprising that he should distance himself from phil- 
osophers and their ponderings on this issuc, particularly insofar as these 
seem to detract from the clarity of Scripture's description of the Creator's 
free, unique, and sovercign initiative. And so he begins with a rejection 
of Plato's view of creation as inconsistent with divine creation ex nihilo 
(dist. | c1). Creation from nothing is what distinguishes God from men 
and angels; were God simply an artificer, he would not be qualitatively 
different from other artificers (c2). Furthermore, artificers make things by 
a motion or change in themselves, which cannot be predicated of the un- 
changeable God. Hence it is improper even to speak of God creating 
things as if anew; by divine creation, things come to be because it has 
always been in God's eternal will that it should be so (c3 nn1-4). And this 
happens because of the goodness of God's will, which has decreed from 
all eternity that others ought to become sharers in that blessedness which 
is God's from all eternity and which can be shared without diminution 
(c3 n5). Because it can only be shared through the intelligence, God cre- 
ated the rational creature, able to understand thc highest good, to love it 
by understanding, to possess it by love, to enjoy it by possession (c4 nl). 

Rational creatures are either incorporcal or corporcal, that is, angels 
or human beings, both of whom were created by God's goodness so that 
they might praise, serve, and enjoy God (c4 nn2-4). And this service is for 
their own utility, since God has no need of it (c4 n5). The world, in turn, 
was made to serve man (c4 n6). Such is the dignity of human persons that 
all things (including God) might be said to be theirs, and even the angels 
are sometime said to serve them (c4 n7). As for the view that man was 
made to make up for the fallen angels, Peter docs not approve of it—at 
least not in the sense that humans would not have been created, if some of 
the angcis had not fallen (c5). 
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In regard to why God joined the soul to a body, thereby sceming to 
place it in a less worthy state, Peter asserts that the first cause of this is 
simply that God willed it, and his will is not to be queried (c6 nal -2). The 
second cause was to hearten humankind by providing an example of the 
union which is between God and his creature in eternity (c6 an3-4), Fur- 
thermore, to serve God in a body is more demanding in this life and so 
deserving of a greater crown in the next (c6 n6). 


On Angels and the Works of the Six Days 

For ali the dignity which Peter ascribes to the human condition, angels 
remain “the worthier creature” (c6 n6), and so they will be considered 
before man, And yet, perhaps continuing his bid for the assertion of human 
dignity, and despite (because ol?) conflicting authorities on the subject, 
Peter insists that angels were created together with primordial matter and 
in time (dist. 2 cc1-3), and both were formless upon creation, Primordial 
matter would be formed in the course of the six days of creation; the angels 
became fully formed only by their conversion toward God in love (c5). 

At their creation, angels received a simple essence, personhood, a 
creaturely rationality, and a free will, by which, as soon as they were 
made, they might turn toward good or toward evil (dist. 3 c1). Although 
they all received these endowments, it is not to be held that they all re- 
ceived them equally; as there is difference in the bodies of corporeal be- 
ings, even before the fall, so it seems plausible that angels were different 
from one another in a manner suitable to their state. And so they differ in 
the fineness of their nature, the perspicacity of their knowledge, and the 
Irecdom of their will. On these initial differences of endowment would be 
grounded the cventual hierarchy of angels (c2 nn4-5), but the less en- 
dowed are not thereby made weak, ignorant, or unable to choose freely 
(c2 nn4-5). The discernment of these differenecs can be properly exer- 
cised by God alone (63). 

Angels were created good and did not become good by their free 
choice, They were just by the innocence of their nature, and not by the 
practice of virtue, But they were made with the ability to sin and not to 
sin, and it was by the exercise of free choice that some fell and some re- 
mained steadfast (c4). They were all endowed with sufficient natural wis- 
dom and love to make this choice (ec5-6). 

At their creation, the angels were neither blessed, nor miserable, since 
there can be no misery without sin, and no one can be truly biessed with- 
out certainty or hope regarding the lasting nature of beatitude (dist. 4 c1). 
As to whether they were perfect at their creation, they were perfect in the 
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sense that they were endowed with all that they required when they were 
created, but their nature would not be entircly fulfilled until after their 
confirmation. Even then, their perfection could not approach the divine 
nature (c] nn5-6). 

Those angels who, by the exercise of their free will, turned toward 
God in love immediately fulfilled all their potentialities, becoming, as it 
were, mirrors of God's wisdom (dist. 5 c1). Others chose to turn away 
(rom God in envy and hatred, wishing to become cqual to God; by their 
choice, theit gifts were perverted and they were made blind. A good 
choice was made by those on whom God's grace was conferred, an evil 
choice by those to whom no grace for conversion was given. But all chose 
with a free choice, now defined as the frec power and aptitude of the will 
to choose what it pleases and make rational judgements (c2). The angels 
who converted were assisted to make a good choice by the divine confer- 
ral of co-operating grace, without which the rational creature cannot make 
progress and gain merit (c3). By this grace, the good angels were turned 
to a perfect love of God; because they were already good, they did not 
require the aid of operating grace, by which an evil person is made good. 
But co-operating grace was kept from those who fell (c4). Not unrcason- 
ably, this gives rise to the question of whether the fallen angels ought to 
be blamed for their fall, since it was not by their fault that co-operating 
grace was not given to them, Peter's answer is that, although the good 
angels had not merited grace, the evil ones had deserved its withholding 
because, by their free choice, they had chosen not to stand firm until grace 
should be conferred on them (c5). 

Although the good angels are granted blessedness at the timc of their 
confirmation, the question remains of whether they merited it or whether 
it came to them entirely by grace. Peter's graceful conclusion is that, al- 
though either view has merit, “the angels merit what they received at that 
time as a reward for the service which they render to us in obedience and 
reverence to God; and so the reward preceded the merit. And I confess 
that this latter view is more pleasing to me” (c6 n2). This charming state- 
ment obviously flows from a thoughtful reflection on the dynamism of 
love; it also rejoices in the community which exists between angels and 
humankind and, not incidentally, confirms once more Peter's high view 
of the dignity of human persons. 

Among both good and evil angels are to be found members of the 
higher and lower reaches of the angelic hierarchy. indeed, Lucifer, the 
highest of them all, was among those who fell for desiring to be like God 
not by imitation, but in equality of power (dist. 6 c1). For their depravity, 
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Lucifer and the other fallen angels were cast down from the empyrean 
heaven into the cloudy atmosphere next to us in order to test human be- 
ings (cc2-3). In this way, even after their fall. the demons do not cease to 
be subject to God’s providential design and the link between angels and 
human beings finds another unexpected confirmation, 

The perversion of their gifts docs not mean that the demons do nol 
preserve a hierarchy among themselves which echoes the hierarchy of the 
good angels and wil] remain until every form of rule is done away with 
(c4). in the meantime, under Lucifer’s leadership. demons harry and tempt 
men here on earth, and some of them may already be in hell to hold pris- 
oner and torment the souls of evil people (c5). It seems probable that Lu- 
cifer is bound in hell, from where he will emerge to become an even more 
powerful tempter in the time of Antichrist (c6). And lest one think that the 
warfare which the saints wage upon the demons is exclusively personal to 
them, the view is reported that individual demons defeated by the saints 
are rendered unable to tempt other human beings (c7). 

If, as an irremediable consequence of their original choice, the evil 
angels cannot will the good, even when what they do turns out to be good, 
the good angels are unable to will evil (dist, 7 c1). This ought not to be 
taken as evidence that angels no longer have free choice. In the case of 
the good angels, the effect of divine grace is to perfect their freedom of 
choice so that they frecly love more and more fully; in the evil angels, 
their abandonment by divine grace leaves them to their own malicious 
frec choice and unable to rise to the good (c2). The good angels’ inability 
to will evil confers upon them a freer choice, and this fuller freedom 
comes to them not from nature, but from grace: it follows that no confu- 
sion can occur between even the good angels and God, since God alone 
in unable to sin by nature (cc3-4). 

As for demons, despite their malicious obstinacy, they are able to ac- 
quire powerful knowledge because of their nature and experience, and 
through revelation (c5), but only because God has allowed them knowl- 
edge and power so that they may become his instruments in the testing of 
human beings (c6). The magical arts are a telling sign of demoniacal pow- 
er and its limits (c6). Although the exercise of magic can make it seem as 
if visible matter obeyed the demons and their power extended to creation, 
it is not so. God alone ts the creator. But demons know the laws of erca- 
tion much more thoroughly than human beings: they understand the seeds 
of things, which God has placed in creation, and they can manipulate 
them to produce the effects which are sometimes observed in the exercise 
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of the magical arts. And yet thcy cannot do these things without God's 
permission, for whose service these things are allowed to occur (cc7-10). 

From Scripture and authority, it appears that angels have bodies. At 
any rate, they take bodily form when, at God's bidding, they appear to 
human beings. Although Peter professcs himself unable to scttle the vari- 
ous questions which excite human curiosity regarding these subtle matters 
(dist. 8 cc1-2), the one point he holds with firm certainty is that God has 
never appeared to human beings in the form of his divine essence (c3). In 
this way, Peter encourages his students to bow humbly before the divine 
transcendence. The point is reiterated by the assertion that, in cases of 
demonic possession, demons do not entcr human beings substantially. 
God alone, who created the human creature, is capable of being received 
substantially by that same creature; demons exercise their power by decep- 
tion, by "drawing the soul to a disposition for wickedness (c4). " 

As for the angelic hierarchy, Scripture affirms that it ts distinguished 
into nine orders, which seems entirely fitting, since this trinity of threes is 
a wonderful sign of the divine Trinity (dist. 9 c1). The angels are grouped 
in these orders by their gifts of nature and grace (c2), but their names were 
given for our sake, since they know each other directly through contem- 
plation without need of names (c3). These names come from the pre- 
eminence, and not the uniqueness, of the gifts which the names denote, 
since in heaven all is shared and nothing is possessed singularly (c3 
nn1-2). The most pre-cminent of these gifts is love, and so the Seraphim, 
whose predominant characteristic is a burning love, are higher than the 
Cherubim, who are characterized by knowledge (c3 nn3-4). The superior- 
ity of love over knowledge is not a pointless thing for master and studenis 
to ponder! 

It does not scem plausibic that the angels were distinguished in rank 
from the moment of their creation: if they had already possessed the gifts 
which distinguish them in their ranks, none of them would have fallen. it 
seems safer to say that, from the moment of creation, they were distin- 
guished by a different degree of fineness of nature and discernment of 
form; in this sense, some could be called superior, others inferior (c4). 
These distinctions presumably continue even now within each order (c5). 

As for the assertion that a tenth order of angels is to be completed 
from human beings, Peter is loath to support the view that the creation and 
salvation of humankind might have been contingent upon the fall of the 
evil angels (c6). He prefers the interpretation "that what feil in the case of 
the angels will be restored from men, and that so many fell from among 
the angels that a tenth order could be made" (c6 n3). That this is the 
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sounder view seems confirmed by the tact that the human beings to be 
saved will correspond in number to the angels who remained steadfast 
rather than to those who feli away (c7 n1). 

Since angels are so named from their being messengers of God to 
men, Peter next asks whether it is characteristic of all angels that they arc 
sent (dist. 10 c1 n1). He seems to think this is plausible, but that the great- 
er ones are sent more rarely and for the more signal tasks, as was the case 
with Michael, Gabriel, and Raphacl (cc1-2). 

Peter receives the traditional doctrine regarding the assignment of in- 
dividual angcls and demons to guard and test human beings, but he regards 
it as more plausible that each angel carries out the function for more than 
one human being, either sequentially or contemporaneously (dist. 11 c1). 

This consideration of the work which angels do for the benefit of 
humankind fittingly introduces the concluding question of Peter's little 
treatise on angclology and prepares the way for his account of creation: it 
concerns whether angels make progress in merit or reward. After reporting 
an apparent conflict of authorities on the matter, Peter comes down firmly 
in favour of the view that they do for the work which they perform on 
behalf of human beings and that their progress and reward consist in the 
increase of love and knowledge. Even angels profit, as it were, from the 
existence and mission of the Church, through which they gain an increased 
knowledge of the divine mysteries, even if such an increase is not neces- 
sary for their blessedness (c2). 

So concludes Peter's discussion of angels. Aside from the subject's 
intrinsic interest, the student has learned from it how to interpret the vari- 
ous references to angels in Seripture and in the Chrisuan tradition and, not 
incidentally, has already met issues and topics which will arise again in 
the coming discussion of the creation and fall of the human person. Aside 
from having the undoubted merit of following chronology, the placement 
of angclology at the beginning of Book 2 has also allowed Peter to raise 
issues such as the frecdom of the will and the role of grace in salvation in 
a less heated context than that of human creation and salvation. The num- 
crous reaffirmations of divine transcendence and sovereignty also provide 
a uscful context within which to discuss those aspects of creation which 
more closely touch his listeners and readers. But before he broaches these 
issucs, he outlines the scriptural account of the creation of the universe 
and some of the heated disputes which have arisen in the course of Chris- 
tian reflecuon on that account. 

The creation account begins with the reiteration of the fact that, in the 
beginning, God created angels and formless matter (dist. 12 c1). By this 
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restatement, Peter takes sides already on the issue of whether God created 
everything at once: he docs not think so (cc2-3). With the angels, God 
created the matter of the four elements, which is called formless because 
it did not yct have any clear, distinct, and beautiful form. For Peter, then, 
the work of the six days can be described as the imposition of the form of 
beauty on matter (c5 n2). 

The work of thc first day is the formation of light, which may be un- 
derstood both as spiritual and corporeal light (dist. 13 cc 1-2). This act of 
creation and those of the rest of the six days are described in Scripture as 
if they occurred by God speaking. This is not to be understood literally, as 
if God used specch, since this would imply mutability and the existence of 
language. The expression makes sense, if it is referred to the coeternal 
Word, “through whom all things were made” (c6). But neither ought onc 
to make the mistake of considering the work of creation as the Father's 
work, carried out in and through the Son, as if he were an instrument. 
Reiterating a characteristic concern of his, Peter insists that thc work of 
crcation is to be understood as the work of the whole Trinity (c7). 

Peter next makes short shrift of the works of the second, third, and 
fourth day, which include the creation of the firmament, the scparation of 
the waters above from those below, and the making of the sun, moon, and 
stars (dist. 14 ccl-11). The straightforward presentation of the Genesis 
account is punctuated by the occasional interjection of items of interest. 
Bede’s reference to the creation of the starry heaven implicitly confirms 
Peter’s rejection of the view that all things were created simultaneously 
(c2). The failure of Genesis to refer to the work of the second day as good 
is taken not as a sign of divine ambivalence, but as a warning that two- 
ness can be the origin of otherness and division (c6). One of the reasons 
for making the heavenly luminaries is “that the night should not remain 
devoid of beauty, and that those men who find it needful to work at night 
should be consoled by the moon and stars" (c10), so confirming the view 
that creation is the imposition of the beauty of forms upon formless matter 
and remembering that God creates for the sake of persons. 

A briet account of the creation of animals and a preliminary sketch of 
the creation of humankind serve as preparation for a much fuller consid- 
eration of the state of the human person at creation (dist. 15 cc1-5). Once 
more, the bare-bones account is enlivened by the interjection of some is- 
sues of particular interest. Did the creation of animals extend also to dan- 
gerous and poisonous oncs? Whether it did or not, such animals would not 
have been harmful to man, if he had not sinned; they became harmful to 
punish vices and test virtues (c3). Even in this, onc finds confirmation that 
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creation is for the sake of persons. And here, again, Peter returns to the 
question of whether the world was created all at once, giving the argu- 
ments of the other side, but making it clear that he regards it as the less 
probable view as being the less well-supported by Scripture. and the 
Church's tradition (¢5 n2-c6). 

God’s resting on the seventh day provides the occasion to ponder 
God's unceasing creative activity: although God stopped producing new 
creatures, creation could not continue in its existence and order, except 
for the Trinity's ceaseless activity (c7). 


The Creation and Fall of Man 


Beginning with Distinction 16, Peter turns to the treatment of the creation 
of man, his state before the lall, the fall itself, and the work of human 
restoration (c1). Reflection on human nature begins with the emphatic 
assertion that ils creation is the work of the whole Trinity (c2), and that 
it is in the image and likeness of the whole Trinity that the human person 
is created (c3 nl). 

It is in human rationality that the image and likeness of God are dis- 
cerned, “in his image according to memory, intelligence, and love; in his 
likeness according to innocence and justice. which are naturally in the 
rational mind" (c3 n5). One might also discern the divine image in the 
human apprehension of truth, and likeness in the human love of virtue. 
Lastly, "image pertains to form, likeness to nature," that is, to the very 
essence of the immortal and invisible soul. And yet the usage of image as 
applied to man is not to be confused with the sense of the term when ap- 
plied to the Son, who "is image, but not in the image because he was 
born, aot created, equal and in no way unlike" (c4 n1). But even the body 
of the human person, by its erect posture, points toward heaven and so in 
some way points to the divine likeness (c4 n2). [t is notable that, in all that 
has been said about the human soul, no distinction has been drawn accord- 
ing to gender; in this, Peter has been said to avoid the subordinationism 
expressed by some of his contemporaries in their differentiation of male 
and female nature.’ 

Distinction 17 discusses the creation of Adam, the first man. First, 
Peter offers a warning: in reading the Genesis account, one is not to forget 
that God is pure spirit, and so his forming man and breathing life into him 
are not to be taken in an anthropomorphic sense (cl nnl-3). A proper 
reading of the text of Genesis will help to avoid the heretical conclusion 


*Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.366-07; 2.731. 
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that the human soul is consubstantial with God (cl nn4-5). As for the 
subtle and controverted question of whether Adam's soul was created be- 
fore his body or in his body, Peter declines to choose between the con- 
tending views; he is certain, on the other hand, that subsequent human 
souls are created in the body." Unlike other men, however, Adam was cre- 
ated in the fullness of his maturity. That such should have been the case, 
and without the violation of nature, is taken to be another manifestation of 
the sovereignty of God's good pleasure, “whose will is necessity” (c3 n2). 

Adam was not created in paradise; he was transferred there by God's 
grace (c4). And this paradise of delights is to be understood neither as a 
merely corporeal place, nor as a merely spiritual onc, but as both, so that 
it is both itself and a sign of the Church (c5). This garden was rich in 
beautiful trees, among which were the tree of life and the trec of the 
knowledge of good and evil (c6). Nor was the latter true evil; its name 
derives from what happened afterwards, when the human creature would 
Icarn the difference between the good of obedience and the evil of dis- 
obedience by transgressing God's command not to cat of the fruit of that 
trec, By his transgression, man, who had known evil only in the abstract, 
now came to know it also by experience (c7 n1). 

The creation of woman occurred in paradise and from the substance 
of thc man (dist. 18 c1 nl). She was created after Adam so that human- 
kind should recognize its common paternity in him and so be united by 
the loving bond of common filiation {c1 nn2-3). And the woman was crea- 
ted from the man's side, and not from his head or feet, so that it should be 
clear that the two are called to union in the fellowship of love (c2). That 
her formation from Adam's side should be experienced entirely as a good 
thing explains why it was done with Adam asleep and untroubled and 
serves as prefiguration of the Church’s formation from the side of Christ 
on thc cross (c3 n2). 

Peter rejects the view that anything other than the man’s substance 
was used in the creation of the woman; at the same timc, he firmly re- 


*On this question, Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.367, claims that Peter "cannot resolve 
the question of whether there was a time lag between the creation of Adam's body and 
of his soul.” Rosemann, Perer Lombard, p. 106 and n37, asserts that “the Lombard 
distances himself from Augustine's position according to which the human soul was 
initially created without body,” and that Colish's assertion is unambiguously rebutted 
by Peter's statement in dist. 17 c2 n4. Colish secms to have read Peter's unwilling- 
ness to take sides as an implicit admission of inability to do so; Rosemann seems to 
have missed Peter's careful distinction, in the text cited, between whatever may have 
been the case in Adam's ereation and what happens in all other instances. 
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proves the opinion that the woman's soul was derived from the man's (c4 
nl, c7 nl). Linked to these issues is a brief discussion of causation, dis- 
tinguishing direct divine causation and causation through secondary 
causes (cc5-6). Furthermore, the reflection on the creation of Eve's soul 
icads to the affirmation that human souls are not derived from one another, 
nor were they all created at once; each soul is created and infused into the 
newly formed body in the womb, so attesting to God's tender and ever- 
present providence (c7). 

In Distinction 19, Pcter turns to the question of the state of the human 
person before the fall, which is in part described by comparison to the 
same state after the fall and to how it will be at the resurrection. In the 
first state, there was the power to dic and the power not to dic; in the 
second state, after sin, there is the power to die and no power not to dic; in 
the third state, there shall be the power not to die and no power to die (c1). 
But even in the first state, the human body was an animal one, requiring 
the sustenance of food; at the resurrection, the body shall become entirely 
spiritual and the need for food will disappear (c2). The most marked effect 
of the fall on the human body is the transition from the possibility of death 
to its necessity; the most marked cffect of the resurrection upon the body 
shall be the impossibility of death (c3). The possibility of immortality, 
which the human body enjoyed before the fall, came from grace; the pos- 
sibility of death came from the body's own nature (c4). 

Perhaps even more revealing of the changes wrought in the human 
body by the fall is human sexuality and the procreation of offspring. Peter 
briskly rejects the view that there would have been no sexual joining with- 
out sin because sexual intercourse cannot happen without stain; he holds 
that it was possible, but would have occurred with the parties enjoying 
complete control over all their members. Lust, a consequence of sin, has 
brought about loss of this control (dist. 20 c1). If the first parents did not 
engage in stainless union before the fall, it was perhaps due to the speed 
with which they feH, or because God had not yet commanded them to 
become so joined (c3). 

It the fall had not happened and procreation had occurred in paradise, 
children would not have succeeded to their dying parents, since there 
would have bcen no necessity for the latter to die. but perhaps they would 
have been transferred to a better state after the just fulfilment of their 
duties. And vct one should not be tempted by the view that, if there had 
been no fall, human beings would have been born fully grown and without 
the need to make physical progress, or even to take food. These things arc 
not flaws, but the human condition, and so would have been the case even 
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if there had been no fall (c4). What changes as a result of the fall is the 
immoderatc nature of the appetites; without the fall, there would have 
been no hunger (c4 n6). Similarly, Peter favours the view that human 
beings would not have been born with fullness of knowledge, but would 
have made progress in the use of their senses and intellect. Nor would 
they have failed to know what they ought to know. Such ignorance oc- 
curs from the darkening of the intellect which is brought about by sin (c5). 

Such was the state of the human person before sin; the faculties with 
which humans had been endowed would have been used to obcy the di- 
vinc command and these glorious creatures would have reccived an eter- 
nal spiritual reward (c6). The fall, cause of so many changes, finds its root 
in the devil’s envy of the possibilities that the practice of humility opened 
up for human beings, and so he tempted them by pride (dist. 21 cl nl). 
The timid malice of the devil looked for weakness in our first parents and 
found it in Eve's less vigorous rationality (cl n2)? That the devil's power 
is bounded and subject to God's is shown even by the form of a serpent 
which he was allowed to take in tempting Eve. Although he was permiited 
to practice deccit on Eve by taking animal form, he was only allowed a 
form through which his malice was detectable (c2). The fraud which the 
devil perpetrates is sufficiently thin that the punishment that follows is 
fully justified; this is the case, even though the serpent became, for the 
occasion, the most cunning of all the beasis (c3). 

Peter next examines the rhetoric of the serpent's address to Eve, 
which provides evidence of its great cunning. Questions are the tempter's 
effective device to discover and exploit the weaknesses in Eve; she proves 
willing to doubt God's warning and to believe the devil's promise of di- 
vinity and of the knowledge of good and evil (c5 nn1-5). The chinks in 
Eve's defenses arc gluttony, vainglory, and avarice; the last is understood 
to extend aiso to an immoderate desire for knowledge, which gives new 


*Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.377 and 2.732, reads this as an assertion that Eve was 
less rational than Adam and sees it as an inconsistent and unwitting departure by 
Peter from his view of their equality of nature in Adam and Eve. But Peter's language 
is quite nuanced on the matter: he does not say that Eve was "less rational" than 
Adam, but that in her "reason was less vigoreus than in the man." Rosemann, Peter 
Lombard, p. 109, more attentively points out that Peter seems to hold that reason is 
less developed in Eve. This is explainable by Eve's more recent creation, and so by 
her lesser practice of the rational faculty, rather than by any intrinsic and permanent 
interiority of female rationality. Such a reading is entirely consistent with Peter's 
views (dist. 20 ced and 5) about the gradual development of physical and moral facul- 
ties even if the fall had not occurred. 
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point and weight to Peter's (requent warnings to his students and readers 
about the unsuitability of not respecting bounds in the desire to know. 

That the account of Eve’s temptation is not merely historical, but is 
meant to instruct about temptation in the here and now, is made clear by a 
bricf description of human temptation, which is distinguished into an ex- 
terior and an interior onc. Exterior temptation comes exclusively from the 
tempter suggesting an evil by some word or sign. Interior temptation oc- 
curs invisibly and can arise from the devil or from our own corrupt flesh. 
The second does not occur without sin; in the first, there is no sin, unless 
there is consent on our part (c6). [t was because humankind fell by ex- 
terior temptation that forgiveness is possible; since the angels who fell did 
nol do so in the same way, forgiveness is not open to them (c7 n1). 

This brief excursus leads to the consideration of whether there was 
pride in the human person before the serpent’s temptation, How else does 
onc explain Eve's willingness to be convinced by the serpent? Or Adam's 
yiclding to Eve’s words? (dist. 22 c1 nni-5), But if this were the case, then 
our first parents would have sinned by their own pride and their fall would 
have been irremediabie. And so pride is said to have arisen in Eve after 
the scrpent’s suggestion that greal power was available for the taking (cl 
nn6-8). 

In Eve and Adam, pride appears to have been gender specific. Eve 
was so undone by the serpent’s temptation that she wished to become 
God's equal (c2). Adam was not taken in by the devil’s mendacious asser- 
tions, but he misjudged the severity of the disobedience; since nothing 
untoward had yet happened to Eve after her cating of the forbidden truit, 
he concluded that the offense was not serious and so yielded to his own 
desire to eat it (¢3). 

The comparison of the different kind of guilt in Eve and Adam ap- 
pears to have been a standard school exercise." This is sometimes read as 
a discussion of who sinned more grievously of the two, with Eve coming 
out the loser in the comparison. Peter has been said to side with those who 
convict Eve of being the more guilty party.’ [f Peter shares this view, he 
does not state il explicitly here. Under the rubric of ‘Who sinned more, 
Adam or Eve,’ he sets out the various arguments, first outlining the case 
for Eve's greater guilt, which is grounded in her greater pride, the greater 
number of persons against whom she sinned, and her more severe punish- 


“Colish, Peter Lombard. 1373-376, on the school debates regarding this subject, 
and §.378-379 on Peter s supposed position on this topic. 
"[bid., 1.378; Rosemann, Peter Lombard. pp. 109-110. 
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ment (c4 nnl1-5). The arguments are then outlined which posit Adam's 
greater guilt, but cach of these appears to have an adequate response (c4 
nn6-12). Ai the conclusion, the case for Eve's greater guilt remains stand- 
ing, while thc one for Adam's appears to have adequate answers. And yel 
Peter avoids a formal determination of the question. Indeed, he will return 
to the question in a short while in order to argue once more, and on à 
somewhat different basis, for Adam's greater culpability (dist. 24 c4 nn6- 
12). As that discussion makes even clearer, the question of degree of cul- 
pability is uscful in order to canvass exhaustively the mechanics of temp- 
tation and the conscious decision to sin as they apply to all human beings. 

[n line with this task, the discussion of Eve’s guilt becomes an occa- 
sion for outlining the various kinds of ignorance and whether they excuse 
a sinner. Ignorance is first distinguished between vincible and invincible 
(dist. 22 c5 nl). It is then further differentiated in three ways. The first 
concerns those who arc able to know, but do not wish to do so; this is it- 
self a sin. The second ignorance relates to those who wish to know, but 
arc unable; this is punishment for sin and excuses the sinner. The third is 
the ignorance of those who simply do not know, and have no inclination to 
learn; this may make for a lighter punishment, but docs not fully excuse 
the sinner (c5 n2). [t is notable that, although it was Eve's possible de- 
fense of ignorance that gave rise to this discussion, there is no explicit 
reference to Eve, thereby making clear that Eve's case is simply an occa- 
sion for reflection on concerns which affect all human beings and their 
responsibility for their own choices. 

The careful analysis of the temptation and fall of the first parents Is 
followed by the question of why God allowed them to be tempted, know- 
ing that they would fall, or why God did not make man unable to sin (dist. 
23 cl nnl-4). The glory of choice appcars to be the answer, and God's 
ability to draw good even out of evil. But here, too, ultimately the most 
adequate responsc is to bow down beforc the mystery of divine knowledge 
(cl n5). Presumably, this injunction ought to have all the more force now 
that the student has contemplated the role of presumption to excessive 
knowledge in the fail of Eve. 

The mention of divine knowledge leads to a consideration of human 
knowledge before the fall, which was threefold in respect to its objects, 


* Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.378. Rosemann, Peter Lombard, p. 235 n52, has al- 
rcady pointed out that Adam's greater culpability is to be inferred from Peter's dis- 
cussion here; it is not clearly stated. This seems consistent with what we have just 
said concerning the question of Eve's greater guilt. 
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namely God, nature, and man himself (002-3 n1). The knowledge of God 
was not so perfect as that which the saints shall have when they will sec 
God face to face, but neither was it as opaque as our own is now. God's 
presence was morc accessible to the first man than it is to believers now, 
who seck thc absent God (c3 n4). As for other creatures, man knew them 
sufficiently as to be able to give names to each of them and assume respon- 
sibility for their care; human knowledge regarding creatures survived the 
fall, as did the knowledge by which to provide for the needs of the body (c3 
nn2-3). As for self-knowledge, the first man knew his own place and 
responsibilities 1n creation; had he not had such knowledge, he could not 
have been guilty of transgression (c3 n5). But he had no forcknowledge of 
his own fall (c4). 

Peter next begins to address the tangled question of the relationship of 
grace and nature, or of grace and freedom, in man before the fall, The 
crucial concern here is to safeguard both divine sovereignty and the dig- 
nity of human freedom. Just like the angels, man was created with a sutli- 
cient endowment of divine grace that he was able not to fall. By this 
grace, he was able to live in accordance with natural goods, but not to 
live spiritually unto salvation. Had he not had this grace, he would not 
have merited punishment for the fall (dist. 24 cci-2)," And yet, had he 
resisted temptation, he would not have gained merit since there was no 
impulse to evil in him which needed to be resisted (c2 nn7-8). 

Free choice—the faculty by which the good is chosen with the aid of 
grace and evil without its aid—1s said to reside in will and reason. It is 
called free because the will can bend cither to good or evil; it is called 
choice because of the power of reason to discern between the two (c3 nl). 
This faculty of free choice is what distinguishes human beings trom brute 
animals, which have only sensual appetites (c3 n2). As for reason, it is 
said to have two parts, one higher and the other lower, namely wisdom and 
knowledge. Wisdom applies to the contemplation and observation of the 
highest eternal things; knowledge looks to the proper use of temporal 
things. Wisdom is entirely severed from, while knowledge is close to, the 
sensuality which humans share with the beasts (c5). 

These reflections on free choice, reason, and sensuality occur here 
because they serve to clarify the fall of Adam and Eve and the way in 
which human beings sin now (c6). [n effeet, the story of the fall, which 
has been read carefully and literally for what it says about Adam and Eve, 


"For useful comments on this difficult issue, see Rosemann, Peter Lombard, 
pp. 111-112. 
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now is read explicitly for what it says about all human beings. In them, 
sensuality is the serpent, knowledge is the woman, and wisdom is the man 
(cc7-8). Sensuality presents the attraction of sin to knowledge which, if it 
consents to it, then suggests it to wisdom (c9 nn 1-2). If sensuality alone is 
drawn to sin, then the sin is slight (c9 n3). If wisdom consents to it, the 
temptation to sin is actualized and the sin is mortal (c11). If the inclination 
to sin is not held for long in the pleasure of thought and wisdom inter- 
venes to curb it, then the sin is venial. But if knowledge revels for loo 
long in the prospect of sin, and wisdom docs not intervene, then the sin is 
mortal (c12 n1). Ever mindful of the responsibility to teach his students to 
read Scripture attentively and prudently, Peter closes this discussion with 
the textual note that, in Scripture, the term sensuality is not confined to 
that part of the soul we share with animals, but is also used to refer to the 
lower part of human reason (c13). 

The brief definition of free choice which has just preceded the ac- 
count of temptation is reiterated and expanded (dist. 25 c1). Choice is a 
free judgement concerning one’s own will, its exercise, and Ils movement 
toward good or evil things (cl n2). Free choice applies neither to past, nor 
to present things, but only to future ones, and only those whosc occur- 
rence is dependent on that choice (cl n3). This description of free choice 
is not suitable to describe God's exercise of his own free will, but that is 
no reason to assert that God does not have free choice because of the di- 
vine inability to choose evil things. The ability to choose such things is 
rather a disability from which God does not suffer: thus, the divine choice 
is not subject to necessity and is entirely free to do ail things as it wills, 
and all those things arc good (c1 nn4-5, c2). Similarly, the angels and 
saints, who cannot and do not wish to turn to evil, enjoy free choice. In- 
deed, the saints have a freer choice than the one which Adam enjoyed 
before the fail since he was able not to sin, but they are unable to sin (c3). 
Theirs is a freer choice “because, without compulsion or necessity, it is 
able to desire or elect what it has decreed by rcason” (c4 n2). 

Combining these considerations on free choice with the earlier re- 
flections on the fall, Peter sets out a perspective in which free choice ts 
greater or lesser according to the different time frames in which it is exer- 
cised. Before the fall, human freedom was greater than it is now, since 
reason was then free to sin and not to sin. Our own state ts much de- 
pressed in comparison, since we are able to sin and not able not to sin, 
and our sin was mortal before our restoration in Christ and is at least 
venial after that restoration. Finally, in glory, human beings wiil be able 
not to sin and will not bc able to sin (c5). This perspective is also restated 
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in terms of four states of free choice. In his first state, before the fall, man 
was not impelled to do evil or impeded from doing good, so that evil was 
easier 10 avoid and the good casier to achieve. After the fall and before 
Christ's reparation, man was pressed down and overcome by concupis- 
cence, his freedom was so profoundly weakened by evil that he was un- 
able not to sin, even mortally. After restoration in Christ, the will remains 
weak and the propensily Lo sin strong. but the human will aided by grace 
can now resist concupiscence and at least avoid mortal sin. In glory, this 
weakness toward cvil will be entirely removed, and gracc will be so per- 
fected in man that his freedom of choice will have reached its highest 
state, the inability to sin (c6). 

As if what has been said so far had not already made it abundantly 
clear, Peter proceeds to tell us explicitly that the limitation and corruption 
of free choice was a most awful consequence of the fall. As a result of sin, 
"natural goods became corrupt in man and the goods of grace were taken 
away" (c7 nI). Freedom survives the fall, but in a greatly reduced state, 
now consisting only in the natural freedom from necessity, that is, from 
absolute compulsion to evil; insofar as the will survives, of necessity 
freedom does also, because a will is not such if it is not in some degree 
free," But two other kinds of freedom, namely freedom from sin and 
from misery, were lost at the fall because they belong to grace, and not to 
nature (c9 nl). 

Freedom from sin “frees us from the servitude of sin and renders us 
servants of justice" (c8 n3). This freedom is restored in some measure in 
those on whom Christ confers his grace to the point that they are not dom- 
inated and ruled by sin (c8 n4). Freedom from misery and trouble was 
enjoyed by man before the fall and will be enjoyed even more fully in 
glory, but not in this life because, even after Christ's coming, the lack of 
this freedom continues as punishment of sin (c8 n9). Despite the survival 
of free choice in the human will after the fall, it remains the case that the 
will cannot raise itsclf toward the good, or actually fulfil it, without the 


"Rosemann, Perer Lombard, p. 236 n62. has noted that Colish, Peter Lombard, 
1.383, seems to misread Peter bere. when she states that "[f]reedom from any neces- 
sity at all was a feature of the human will before the fall, This mode of free will... 
now applies to no one but God.” Colish’s misreading becomes more egregious and in- 
defensible in her more emphatic and unnuanced later restatement of her view (at 
2.733}: "While the Lombard staunchly holds that man sull possesses a conscience .... 
he argues that fallen man is no longer free from necessity. The freedom to choose 
without violence or constraint has gone by the boards." This is quite clearly and flatly 
contradicted by what Peter says in dist. 23 c8 n2. 
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aid of divine grace. indeed, without prevenient grace, man would not even 
be able to beg for God's co-operating grace, the necessary aid for achiev- 
ing the good which he now wills (c9 n2). 

Divine grace may also be distinguished into operating and co-operaling 
grace; the first goes ahead of the will and prepares it, while the sccond 
assists the same will to do what it has willed (dist. 26 c1). The point rc- 
mains that, without God's mercy, a man may neither will, nor act in any 
way that docs him any good (cl n3). As for the will itself, itis defined, in 
Augustine’s terms, as “a movement of the spirit, without the compulsion 
of anyonc, toward not committing something or toward gaining it” (c2 nl). 
It cannot achieve the avoidance of evil, or the gaining of the good, without 
the aid of divine grace, but it is also true that even such grace will be fruit- 
less without the consent of the will. Nothing good can happen without 
divine initiative and aid, but human freedom and effort do not thereby 
lose their dignity, since they also remain necessary (c2 nn2-3). 

The grace which precedes the will is the faith of Christ, which alone is 
the cause of justification; this faith goes first, freeing the will from the 
servitude of sin, so that a man may live in loving piety (c3). And yet, this 
faith itself proceeds from the will. A loving faith can only be such, if it 
comes from a free will that freely receives the gift of faith which God 
freely confers (c4). Once more, divine sovereignty and human dignity are 
presented in a creative tension in which neither undoes, and each confirms, 
the other. 

The problem of whether good will precedes faith is resolved by saying 
that faith does so “not in time, but according to cause and nature” (c4 n3). 
Whatever precedes temporally, whether good will or good thought, can 
only make for righicousness if accompanied by faith and charity, which 
cannot be present apart from grace (c4 n5). Consideration of the good may 
precede faith, but not that faith by which one may live righteously. Thc 
latter comes about as follows: our rcason shows us the good and the usc- 
fulness of God's judgements, but our affection is slow in embracing them; 
we begin to wish that we might love these judgments and, with the assis- 
tance of grace, begin to delight in their operation (cc5-6). For a pious life, 
then, one must first seek understanding of the good and conclude that it is 
from God, and not from oneself; then delight in works must follow, once 
the will has been made good by faith and charity (c6). 

For all man's radical inability to achieve rightcousness apart from 
grace, onc ought not to hold that nothing good can be done apart from co- 
operating grace. Free choice alone is sufficient for the achievement of 
such good things as the cultivation of fields and the building of houses (c7 
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n2). But within the hierarchy of goods, those which can be achieved by 
free will alone are the least important since it is possible to live righ- 
(cously without them. The highest goods are those by which one lives 
righteously and which cannot be used evilly: the middle kind are those 
without which one cannot live righteously, but which may be used well or 
evilly. The virtues are highest goods; they cannot be used evilly and other 
goods are used weil when they are subject to them. The powers of the 
soul, which may be used well or evilly, are middle goods (c10). Since free 
choice may be used well or evilly, it falls in this middle group (cl1 ni}. 
Bul ils good usc ts a work of virtuc, and that is the sense in which it is 
sometimes called a virtue, even if somewhat improperly (c11 n2). 

To distinguish virtue from its work, Peter restates Augustine's defini- 
uon of virtue as "a good quality of the mind by which we live righteously 
and of which no one makes an evil use; God alone works virtue in man" 
(dist. 27 cl nl). On scriptural authority, it seems evident that the virtues 
of justice and faith are from God; the same is to be understood of all other 
virtues (c1). Human merit comes from grace and free will. From these, a 
good disposition, such as belich follows. and this constitutes the first 
merit; in like manner, from charity and free choice, one begins to love. 
The same is true of al! virtues from which merit flows (c4). But the acts 
of the virtues could not be meritorious, or deserve justification, in the ab- 
sence of that charity which is the Holy Spirit (c5). Once again, Peter's 
conclusion points to the beauty and the fruitfulness of the co-operation of 
human frecdom with the divine initiative. 

As a fence against too high a view of the role of human freedom in 
the work of redemption, Peter next turns to a discussion of the Pelagian 
heresy, which had made divine grace dependent on human merit (dist. 28 
cl ni). The Pelagians are described as holding that human beings can tul- 
fil the divine mandate without divine grace, which, they say, only serves 
to make such fulfilment easier. The heresy is also said to deny all value to 
the prayers which the Church offers for the conversion of the infidel and 
the perseverance in faith of the faithful; the heretics deny, too, that chil- 
dren are born with original sin (cl n2). The quick assertion of these 
views is followed by a dossicr of Augustinian passages which the Pela- 
gians had been able to claim in support of their own opinions (c2); Peter 
then adduces other texts of Augustine in which he shows that his earlier 
assertions had been misunderstood by the Pelagians (c3). The effect is to 
deepen and extend the carlier discussion of grace and freedom while pro- 
viding the students with a further example of the method by which appa- 
rent contradictions may be resolved, as well as of the humility which a 
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student of these matters (even an Augustine!) ought to practice in address- 
ing these challenging questions, about which onc ought to be ever ready 
to become further instructed and to correct oneself accordingly." 

Concluding the extended discussion on grace and tree choice and re- 
lated issues, Peter returns to the subject which had been occasion of the 
discussion itself, namely the state and condition of the human person be- 
fore the fall. Given the terminology which his readers have acquired from 
the preceding discussion, they can now be asked to ponder whether oper- 
ating and co-operating grace were needed by man before the fall (dist. 29 
cl nl). The answer is that both kinds of grace were necessary even then, 
although operating grace was not needed then for every reason which 
makes it necessary now. It was not needed for liberation from sin, for ex- 
ample, since man was not yet subject to sin, but it was required for the 
efficacious willing of the good. Furthermore, even before the fall there 
would have been no merit without grace, since free choice alone, without 
divine aid, would have been insufficient for the having and retaining of 
justice (c1 n2). 

On the question of whether man had virtues before the fall, it had 
seemed evident to some that the fall itself proved the lack of such virtues; 
Peter takes the view that the fall proves that, by his sin, man had lost the 
virtues which he used to have (c2), not to mention paradise itself, and the 
prospect of immortality (cc3-4). indeed, Cherubim with a flaming sword 
were placed before paradise so that man might not return there; this sig- 
nifies that a return to paradise is only possible through the fullness of 
knowledge, which is charity (and which the Cherubim signify), and the 
bcaring of the sufferings of this life (c5). 


After the Fall 


A humble profession of the inadequacy of his account of the first sin pre- 
cedes Peter's discussion of the transmission of sin and death to Adam's 
posterity (dist. 30 c1). The Pelagians had described Adam's sin as actual, 
rather than original, and had asserted that it descends to Adam's progeny 
by imitation (cc2-4). It scems fair enough to say that all men imitate Adam 
when they sin willingly, but this does not account for the fact that all are 
born with sin. It follows that Adam’s sin was transmitted by both imitation 


"For example, at dist. 28 c3 n4, Augustine is quoted as saying: “Undoubtedly, 1 
would not have said those things, if ] had already known that faith itself is also in- 
cluded among the gifts of the Holy Spirit.” 
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and propagation and origin (c4 n2). Original sin is transmitted to all who 
are “begotten with concupiscence through [Adam's] vitiated flesh” (c5). 

Peter acknowledges frankly that there is little clarity or agreement 
among the ancient and modern doctors on the nature of this sin (c6 n1). 
Some say that it is a lability to punishment, but not a fault or a punish- 
ment per se (c6 n2). For Peter, Scripture and the Fathers make it undeni- 
able that original sin ts both a punishment and a fault of al} who are born 
through concupiscence (c7). Because iL is not actual sin, original sin is not 
an act; IL is the incentive to sin, namely concupiscence or the law of the 
Hesh (c8). This concupiscence, with which human beings battle their 
whole life long, is present even in children (c9). Since all human beings 
werc materially present in Adam, they all acquired the corruption of this 
sin and can even be said to have all sinned in him (c10). From Adam's 
actual disobedienec, carnal concupiscence arose in Adam and proceeds to 
all his offspring, so that they are all born sinners (cc11-12). 

The objection has been raised that all human beings past and present 
could not have been contained physically in Adam, since their number 
exceeds even the number of atoms in Adam's body (cl4 n1). But this ob- 
jection is not cogent because all humans were present in Adam materially 
and causaily, but not formally. They descend from him by the law of prop- 
agation, not by some sort of subdivision, and so they can rightly be said to 
have been present in him by seminal reason (c14 nn2-3). 

in addressing the question of whether original sin is transmitted via 
the soul or the flesh, Peter firmly rejects the view that the soul is transmit- 
ted to offspring through their parents; it follows that original sin must be 
transmitted through the flesh (dist. 31 eci-3). That the flesh has become 
corrupt is shown by the fact that even married couples cannot engage in 
sex without lustful concupiscence; the flesh procreated in such iust and 
concupiscence is itsclf subject to the vice of concupiscence. This is the 
original sin which the flesh transmits to the soul that comes into contact 
with it (cc4-6). 

As for the difficulty posed by the fact that children born to baptized 
parents are afflicted by the origina! sin from which their parents had been 
cleansed, Peter responds to it with Augustine's analogics Lo circumcision 
and winnowed wheat. Circumcised fathers beget uncircumcised children; 
wheat from which the chaff has been removed does not produce wheat 
without chaff. In the same way, baptized parents beget children who are 
themselves in need of baptism (c6 n3). 

And yet we should not hold that we derive original sin simply from 
Adam's flesh, for then Christ himself, who was also formed from flesh 
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that descended from Adam, would have been subject to original sin. [n- 
stead, it should be clear that original sin is so called from the vicious law 
of our origin, which is the lust of the flesh. Since Christ's conception oc- 
curred by the work of the Holy Spirit, and not by lust, he was not subject 
to original sin (c7 n) ). 

But if original sin is concupiscence, and the sin ts removed by bap- 
tism, how is it that concupiscence survives baptism? (dist. 32 c] n1). It is 
true that concupiscence survives baptism, but in a diminished statc, so that 
it can now be resisted; furthermore, after baptism, concupiscence is no 
longer imputed as a sin, but only as a punishment of sin (cl nn2-6). As for 
whether this concupiscence comes from God, Peter holds that, insofar as 
it is a punishment for sin, God is its author; insofar as it is a fault, it is to 
be attributed to the devil or to man (c3). 

The last large question which Peter raises as to original sin asks why 
God joins a soul without stain to a corrupt body, thereby exposing it to 
corruption and the risk of damnation. The best answer to thc question is 
that this is a case of God's hidden justice at work. But it is perhaps also 
the case that Adam’s sin and its consequences are not sufficient reasons 
for God to change the manner of human creation or the propagation of 
humankind (c6). This discussion closes with brief reflections on the effect 
on the soul of being created in a corrupt body and on the variety and dif- 
ferent degrees of natural gifts conferred on souls at their creation and the 
irrcicvanec of such differences to their final reward or punishment (cc7-8). 

If Adam's progeny inherits his sin, is it also the case that the sins of 
all parents arc transmitted to their children? This question in part arises 
from certain scriptural statements and in part from the Church's practice 
of baptizing even children ‘for the remission of sins’ (dist. 32 cl). The 
use of the plural can be explained in part by the fact that several sins were 
involved in Adam's actual sin (c2 nn2-3). It is also possible to enicrtain 
the opinion that God, in his mercy, regards children as bound only by thc 
sins of their own parents, but not of all their ancestors since Adam; Au- 
gustine had been willing to expound such a view, but only by way of 
opinion (c2 nn4-5). And yet the same Augustine says elsewhere that un- 
baptized children will be subject only to the mildest punishment because 
they have added no other sin to the original onc; it follows that the sins of 
their parents are not imputed to them (c2 nn4-5). Furthermore, the plural 
is often used in the Bible for the singular (c2 n6). 

Holding the question in suspension, Peter moves next to whether Ad- 
am's sin is graver than all other sins. lt seems to be so because it changed 
all human nature and did the gravest harm, making man subject to bodily 
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and spiritual death (03 nn1-3). And yet Peter is not certain that Adam's sin 
is graver than the irremissible sin against the Holy Spirit which anyone 
may commit (c3 n4). At most, Adam's sin can only be called the gravest 
in view of the faults that emanated from it, but not as to its punishment 
since, even in our first parents, it was forgiven by their subsequent pen- 
ance (c3 n5, c4). 

This apparent digression seems to have been intended to blunt the 
glumness which onc might have been tempted to bring to the resolution of 
the earlier question, The mention both of the irremissibility of one's own 
actual sin against the Holy Spirit and of the remissibility of original sin 
even in Adam has the effect of lifting the sense that onc is burdened under 
the unbearable mass of inherited sin. Once more, the effect is to focus 
altention on one’s own treedom and responsibility. And so it turns out that 
all those texts which speak of children being burdened by their fathers? 
sins can be read as referring to children who have freely chosen to imitate 
those same sins (c5). If readers are not satisfied with this interpretation, 
they can always engage in a metaphorical reading of some of the relevant 
texts (c5 n5). 

After disposing of these preliminary issues, Peter next turns to an ex- 
tended treatment of actual sin, its origin and first cause, in what it con- 
sists, what itis, and how it is contracted (dist. 34 c1). Since all that existed 
before sin was good, 11 must follow that sin originated in a good thing, 
namely, the angelic or the human nature, which God had created good, but 
in Which arose an evil will from which all evil deeds are done (c2). Peter 
could not be clearer in tying the origin of sin to the free deliberation and 
intention of angels and men, This intenuonalist view of sin will colour his 
whole discussion of the matter. 

All subsequent evils flow trom that original evil will of ange! and man 
(c3). But since evil is nothing other than the privation of the good, it can 
only occur by corrupting a good nature, "and so sin cannot exist in other 
than a good thing" (c4 n2). Jt follows that even an evil man can be called 
an evil good, since one would hardly speak of sin occurring in such a man, 
if there were not still some good in him that was subject to corruption (c4 
n3). And so, in this case, the rule of che dialecticians which denies the co- 
existence of opposites is shown to fail (c5). 

As for definitions of actual mortal sin, Peter cites at least three from 
Augustine and Ambrose: every word, or deed, or desire against the law of 
God; the will to retain or obtain what justice forbids; transgression of the 
divine law and disobedience of heavenly commands (dist. 35 cl}. These 
definitions present sim as consisting in some action; while Peler docs not 
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doubt this, he emphasizes that “sin exists primarily in the will, from 
which, like evil fruits from an evil tree, proceed evil deeds" (c2 n3). The 
parable of the good Samaritan is invoked to exemplify the effect of sin on 
the soul. The man drawn into the power of thc devil by sins is like the man 
left half-dead by robbers, as he is deprived of both virtues and natural 
goods (c4 n2). Furthermorc, through sin, man diminishes his own likeness 
to God and deprives himsclf even of the goods of the body (c5). 

As for the variety of sins, a basic distinction is drawn between those 
which are also punishment of sin and those which are both cause and 
punishment of sin (dist. 36 c1). All sins which are not quickly removed 
through penance fall into one of these categories and entangle the sinner 
more and more (cl n2). A sin is said to be a cause of sin with respect to a 
subsequent sin and a puntshment by reference to a preceding one. When 
penance does not intervene to remove a sin, then that sin leads to another, 
which is not only a sin, but also a punishment for the unrepented one. By 
a just judgement, God darkens the heart of the unrepentant sinner so that, 
because of the carlicr sin, the sinner falls into the next one. And yet the 
cause even of this sin is not from God (c2 n3). 

Despite the fact that this discussion is firmly anchored in biblical texts 
and school debates, it is difficult not to discern in it Peter's profound curi- 
osity about the psychology of sin. The use of terms of art and the discus- 
sion of technical issues does not obscure the plausibility of the moral and 
psychological picture being painted and the dynamism which Peter sees as 
underlying human decision-making. 

In what sense God may or may not be said to be the author of sin had 
been the subject of much clever debate in the schools. Peter summarizes 
the various positions in what is essentially a logician’s game (dist. 37 ccl- 
2). H is clear that, insofar as man is made worse by sins, God is not the 
author of sin; insofar as sin is just punishment, God may well be called its 
author {cc 1-2), l 

Since sin resides primarily in the will, it is of some relevance to con- 
sider the will itself. Free will is weighed and judged by the end which it 
freely sets before itself. A good will is one which turns toward blessed- 
ness, eternal life, and God himself; an evil will is one which turns toward 
an evil pleasure (dist. 38 ci n1). Charity is the bricfest and best descrip- 
tion of a righteous end for the will, and it ought to inform the fulfilment 
of every mandate, since every mandate is referred to it (cl n2). Anyone 
who has charity as his end can properly be said to have as his end God or 
Christ or the Holy Spirit, from whom is all perfection (c2). In this quite 
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beautiful manner, Peter reminds us, as he has not done in a while, of the 
Trinity as the horizon of everything. 

To say that charity is the end of a good will is not to deny that such a 
will may also have other ends, but all of these are to be referred to the one 
end, if the will is to remain good (c3). 1 wish to prepare food to feed the 
poor, but for the end of pleasing God and having eternal life, which is the 
end of all ends. Put another way, it is my end to [ecd the poor and it is my 
intention to have eternal life. Put in vet another way, it may be said that it 
is my will to feed the poor, and it is also my will to have eternal life; there 
is no contradiction here, so long as the first is referred to the second. 
Delight remains the end concern; insofar as blessedness or life with God is 
the ultimate delight, all lesser ones ought to be referred to it. Nor is il 
useless for a reader of texts, and especially of the Bible. to be reminded 
that intention may sometimes be taken for the will itself and sometimes for 
its end (c4). 

Mention of the possibility of an evil will may have puzzled the reader. 
Since the will is a natural gift, like memory and intellect, how can it ever 
be evil? The answer 1s that evil will does not refer to the natural power by 
which we will, but to its act when it is disordered (dist. 39 c1). In this, the 
willis not unlike memory and intellect; i£ I remember or ponder evils in 
order to do them, then | engage 1n the evil use of these good powers (c2). 

If the will is judged by its end, is the same true of actions? Gencrally. 
this ts indeed the case, except for some actions which are so evil in them- 
selves that for no reason can they be called good. Theft, rape, blasphemy, 
adultery cannot be made good by a good intention. And yet, even in the 
vase of such obviously evil deeds, the role of intention is not to be entirely 
dismissed, since their gravity may differ depending on the intention with 
which they arc done (dist. 40 c1). 

If actions are judged by intention, and the intention is directed by 
faith, ought one to conclude that all actions of those who lack faith are 
evil? (dist. 40 cl n1). If there cannot be charity without faith, that would 
indeed seem to be the case (cl n3). But the term ‘good’ may be taken in 
several ways. When it is taken to mean ‘worthy of reward for life," then a 
thing cannot be good which is done without faith and charity, even if it is 
useful and worthy for other reasons (cl nn7-8, c2). As for the assertion 
that all sin is voluntary, and that sin is nowhere other than in the will, this 
is true of mortal and actual sin (cc3-6). 

If an evil will is followed by an evil action, 1s there one sin or several? 
The will is the first cause of sin; a will and its deed constitute one sin 
because they spring from the same contempt. But the contempt is less 
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when it is limited to the will and greater when it results in action (dist. 42 
cl nn1-2). 

If someone committed a sin, but now has ceased to do so and no long- 
er intends to commit it, can the sin be said to be still in him? A sin can be 
said to be in a person by action or by liability. In the case mentioned, the 
sin is no longer in the person by action, but 1t remains in him by liability 
(c2). In Scripture, this lability is described as a fault, punishment, or the 
obligation of punishment, eternal punishment in the case of mortal sin, 
temporal punishment in the case of venial sin (c3 n1). The first is so called 
because it makes one deserving of eternal death; the second is easily for- 
given (c3 n2). 

Different authorities have held that sin arises either from cupidity 
or from fear. Others distinguish sins by whether they are committed in 
thought, word, or deed. Yet others yet distinguish sins as being either 
against God, or against neighbour. All these taxonomies have their use- 
fulness (c4). Among ali sins, seven have been termed capital. As listed by 
Pope Gregory 1, these are vainglory, anger, envy, sloth or sadness, ava- 
rice, gluttony, lust. All other sins emanate from these (c6). And yet, these 
100 arise from pride which, according to Gregory, is the root of all evil (c7 
nnl1-2). But Paul seems to attribute this pivotal role to cupidity (c7 n3). 
The contradiction between these two views is apparent, not real, and only 
arises if one forgets to examine them by rcference to types of sins, rather 
than to individual ones. All types of sins arise at times from pride and at 
other times from cupidity. At times, pride itself arises from cupidity, and 
cupidity from pride (c8). 

A particularly noteworthy sin is that against the Holy Spirit, of which 
Christ says in the Gospel that it is not remitted (dist. 43 cl nl). This sin is 
said to consist either in obstinacy in wickedness leading to impenitence, 
or in a despair by which one believes one's own wickedness to be greater 
than divine goodness (cl n2). This sin is said not to be remitted not be- 
cause it would not be, if the sinner acknowledged it in repentance, but be- 
cause it keeps the sinner from penance and the hope of mercy (c2 nn3-6). 
And yet one ought not to cease praying for the obstinatcly impenitent 
while they are in this life (c2 n8). 

To conciude his discussion of sin, Peter asks whether the very power 
to sin comes from the devil or from God (dist. 44 c1 ni). He rejects con- 
trary views in order to assert unambiguously that God is the source of all 
powers, and so also of the will (cl nn2-3). As has been the case through- 
out Book 2, Peter makes this assertion by adhering to a close and faithful 
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reading of Scripture. it is hard to think what better, humbler. and more 
useful lesson he could have taught his students and readers." 

A loose understanding of power may lead one to conclude, from the 
previous discussion, that, since all power comes from God, one ought not 
io resist any power, even when it is wielded by the devil or a tyrant. Con- 
sistently with all we have scen him say regarding divine sovereignty and 
the dignity of human freedom, Peter ends this Book with the injunction to 
obey no power which commands evil things (c2). 


*kock Ok 


In letting go of this second book of the Sentences, it pleases me to renew the 
expression of my gratitude to Fr. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., editor of the work, and 
to Fr. Romain Georges Mailleux, O.F.M., Director of the Frati Editori. di 
Quaracchi, for the "placet" to translate the Sentences from Fr. Brady's edition. 
Professor Joseph W. Goering, of St. Michacl’s College and the University of 
Toronto has continued his unfailing support of the enterprise and his testing of 
the translation in the most various and surprising of teaching venues. 

My debt of obligation toward the staff of the Department of Publications 
of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies becomes more and more 
inexpressible as they continue to shower the project with their patient interest 
and unboundedly generous efforts. Jean Hotf has not yet surrendered belore my 
dilatoriness and appears to continue to delight in improving the work. Fred 
Unwalla ts to be thanked once more for applying his great gifts to the form of 
the book. 

la dedicating this second book of the Sentences to Stefano, the second of 
my children, I am anxious to make clear that he has shown no more interest in 
the work than any of his siblings; the dedication, and the occasion to reflect 
with Dante and Brunetto, are entirely affectionate gift. 


Giulio Silano 
St. Michael's College, Toronto 
Ash Wednesday 2008 


"See the useful comments in this same sense of Rosemann, Peter Lombard, p. 117. 


Chapter Headings 


HERE BEGIN THE CHAPTERS 
OF THE SECOND BOOK 


[DISTINCTION I] 

Ch. 1. That there is only one principle [or beginning] of things. and not several. 
What is it to create and what to make. 

In what sense are the words to make, to do, and suchlike, said of God. 

Why the rational creature, that is, man or angel, was made. 

How it is said that man was made in reparation for the fall of the angels. 
Why is man so constituted that the soul is united to the body. 
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| DISTINCTION tt] 

Ch. 1 (7) On the angels, when they were made. 

2(8) That nothing was made before heaven and earth. 

3(9) That the spiritual and corporeal creature began together with time aad the 
world. 

4(10) Where the angels were as soon as they were created. 

S(1I) That the matter of visible things and the nature of invisible things were 
created together, and each of them was tormless. 

6 (12) In what sense Lucifer said: | will ascend into heaven. 


[DISTINCTION II) 

Ch. 1 (13) What qualities the angels had when they were made. 

2(14) Whether all the angels were equal in essence, wisdom, and freedom of 
choice. 

3 (15) What things the angels had as common and equal. 

J(16) Whether the angels were created good or evil, and whether there was any 
delay between their creation and fall. 

3 (17) On the three-fold wisdom of the angels belore their fall or their con- 
firmation. 

6 (18) Whether they had any love of God or of themselves before the fall. 


| DISTINCTION IV | 
Ch. 1 (19) Whether the angels were created pertect and blessed, or miserable and 
imperlect. 
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[DISTINCTION v] 

Ch. 1 (20) On the conversion and confirmation of those who remained steadfast 
and the turning away and fall of those who fell. 

2 (21) He touches briefly on free choice. 

3 (22) Whether something was given to those who remained so that they might be 
converted. 

4 (23) What grace the angels needed and what they did not. 

5 (24) Whether those who fell are to be blamed for having tumed away. 

6 (25) Whether those who remained deserved the blessedness which they received 
in their confirmation through some grace then given. 


[DISTINCTION v1J 

Ch. 1 (26) That some fell from among both the greater and the lesser ones, and onc 
of them was among the highest, namely Lucifer. 

2 (27) From what and to what were they cast down. 

3 (28) Why it is not granted to them to live in heaven or on earth. 

4 (29) On the order of precedence among demons. 

5(30) Whether all demons are in this cloudy atmosphere, or whether some of them 
arc in hell. 

6 (31) On the power of Lucifer. 

7 (32) Whether those demons who havc once been overcome by the saints 
afterwards have aceess to other men. 


[DISTINCTION vitj 

Ch. 1 (33) Whether the good angels can sin, or the evil ones live weil. 

2 (34) That although both have free choice, yet they cannot turn to both [good and 
evil]. 

3 (35) That the good angels after their confirmation have a freer choice than 
before. 

4 (36) That they are not able to sin trom nature as before. 

5 (37) In what ways the evil angels know the truth of temporal things. 

6 (38) That the magical arts are effective by the power and knowledge of the devil 
granted to him by God. 

7 (39) That the matter of visible things docs not serve the transgressing angels at 
their bidding. 

8 (40) That they are not creators, even though magicians made frogs and other 
things through them; so neither are the good angels, although creatures are made 
through their ministry. 

9 (41) That God alone works the creation of things, as he docs the justification of 
our mind. 

10 (42) That the evil angels are able to do many things by the strength of their 
nature which they cannot do because of the prohibition of God. 
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[DISTINCTION VIIJ 

Ch. | (43) Whether all angels are corporeal. 

2 (44) Of the forms in which God appeared, and of those in which the angels 
appear. 

3(45) That God has never appeared to mortals in the form by which he is God. 
+ (46) In what ways demons are said to enter the bodies of men 


{DISTINCTION 1X | 

Ch. 1 (47) On the distinction of orders [of angels]. 

2 (48) What is an order, and what is the reason for the name of each. 

3(49) That these names were taken from gifts of grace, and they were given not for 
their sake, but for ours. 

3 (50) Whether these orders were distinct from the beginning of creation. 

$(51) Whether all angels of the same order are equal. 

6 (52) How Scripture says that the tenth order is to be completed with men. 

7(53) Whether men are taken up in proportion to the number of the angels who 
remained, or of those who fell. 


DISTINCTION X] 
Ch. | (54). Whether all celestial spirits are sent. 
2455) Whether Michael, Raphael, Gabricl are names of orders or of spirits. 


DISTINCTION XIJ 

Ch. 1 (56) That ali souls have a good ange! to guard them, an evil one to train 
them. 

2(57) Whether angels make progress in merit or in reward until judgement. 


DISTINCTION XII] 

Ch. 1 (58) On the distinction of the works of the six days. 

2159) That some have felt that all things were made simultaneously in matter and 
form, others at intervals of time. 

3 (60) How corporeal things were established at intervals of time. 

4(61) In what sense darkness is said to be something, and in what sense it may be 
said 10 be nothing. 

å (62) Why that confused matter is called formless, and where it came forth into 
being and how high up it rose. 

^ (63) On the four manners ot divine operation. 


(DISTINCTION XII] 

Ch. 1 (64) On the first work of distinction. 

2 (65) On the light made on the first day, whether it was corporeal or spiritual. 
3(66) Where tt was made. 

3167) On the ways in which [the term] day is taken. 
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5 (68) On the natural order of computation of days and on what was introduced for 
the sake of the mystery. 

6 (69) On the meaning of these words: God said. 

7 (70) in what sense is the Father said to work in the Son, or through the Son, or 
in the Holy Spirit. 


[DISTINCTION XIV] 

Ch. 1 (71) On the work of the second day, on which the firmament was madc. 

2 (72) That heaven is to be understood to have been made then. 

3(73) Of what matter it is made, 

4 (74) How there can be waters above heaven, and what they are like. 

5 (75) On the shape of the firmament. 

6 (76) Why Scripture was silent on (he blessing of the work of this day. 

7 (77) On the work of the third day, when the waters were gathered in one place. 

8 (78) How were all thc waters gathered in onc place, since there are many seas 
and rivers. 

9 (79) On the work of the fourth day, when the light-giving bodies were made. 

10 (80) Why the light-giving bodies were made. 

11 (81) How that statement is to be taken: to be as signs and for the fixing of times. 


| DISTINCTION XV] 

Ch. 1 (82) On the work of the fifth day, on which flying and swimming creatures 
were created. 

2(83) On the work of the sixth day, when the animals and crawling creatures of the 
carth werc created. 

3 (84) On poisonous and harmful animals. 

4 (85) Whether some very small animals were created at that time. 

5(86) Why man was made after all things. 

6 (87) On the opinion of those who contend that all things were made at once. 

7 (88) How God's rest is to be understood. 

8 (89) How is it to be taken when it says that God completed his work on the 
seventh day, since he then rested. 

9 (90) How all the things which God made are said to be very good. 

10 (91) On the sanctification of the seventh day. 


[DISTINCTION XVI 

Ch. | (92) On the creation of man. 

2 (93) What qualities did man have when he was made. 

3 (94) On the image and likeness in which man was made. 

4 (95) Why man is said to be image and in the image, but the Son is not said to be 
in the image. 
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[DISTINCTION X¥H] 

Ch. 1 (96) On the creation of the soul, whether it was made from anything; on the 
[manner of] God's breathing and blowing forth [of the soul]. 

2 (97) When the soul was made, whether in the body or out of it. 

3 (98) At what age of life was man made. 

1(99) Why man, created outside paradise, was placed in paradise. 

34100) In what ways is paradise taken. 

6 (1013 On the tree of life. 

7 (102) On the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 


[DISTINCTION XVII] 

Ch. 1 (103) On the formation of woman. 

2 (104) Why she was formed from man’s side and not from some other part of his 
body. 

3 (165) Why the rib was taken from man while asleep and not while awake. 

4 (106) That she was made from that nb multiplied in itself, without the addition 
of anything extrinsic. 

5 (167) On the higher and lower causes. 

^ (108) On the causes which are simultaneously in God and in creatures, and of 
those which are only in God. 

74109) On the soul of the woman, which is not from the man's soul, because souls 
do not derive from onc another. 


DISTINCTION XIX] 

Ch. 1 (110) On the state of man before sin, what he was like in respect to the body. 
and what he was like atier sin. 

7 (tLL} How man is said to have been made into a living soul. 

3 (112) The body of man before sin was mortal and immortal; after sin, it was 
dead. 

34113). Whether the immortality which he then had was from the condition of 
nature, or from a benefit of grace. 

5 (114) If God had not commanded that he eat of that tree, and he had made use of 
other trees and not of the tree of hfe, whether man would have been able to live 
forever. 

+4115) On the first and second immortality of the body. 


DISTINCTION XX] 

ch. | (116) On the manner of procreating children, if the first humans had not 
sinned. 

24117) Why they did not have sexual intercourse in paradise. 

34118) On the manner ot transterral to a better state, if they had not sinned, 
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4 (119) Whether they would have procreated children having their fuil height and 
the use of their members. 

5 (120) Whether children would be born also with sense. 

6 (121) On the two goods: the one given here, the other promised. 


[DISTINCTION XXI] 

Ch. 1 (122) On the devil’s envy, by which he came to tempt. 

2 (123) On the form in which he came. 

3 (124) On the cunningness of the serpent. 

4 (125) Whether the devil chose the serpent in order to tempt through it. 
5 (126) On the manner of temptation. 

6 (127) On the double kind of temptation. 

7 (128) Why man's sin was remediable, but not the angel's. 

8(129) That the command was not given to the man alonc. 


[DISTINCTION XXII) 

Ch. 1 (130) On the origin of the sin. 

2 (131) On the woman's pride. 

3 (132) On the man's pride. 

4 (133) Who sinned more, the man or the woman. 
5 (134) On excusable and inexcusable ignorance. 
6 (135) Whether the will preceded that sin. 


| DISTINCTION XXIII] 

Ch. | (136) Why God allowed man to be tempted, knowing that he would fall. 

2 (137) What man was like with respect to his soul before sin. 

3(138) On the threcfold knowledge of man before the fall. 

4(139) Whether man had foreknowledge of the things that were to happen to him. 


[DISTINCTION XXIV] 

Ch. | (140) On man's grace and power before the fall. 

2 (141) On the help given to man at creation by which he was able to stand firm. 
3(142) On free choice. 

4 (143) On sensuality. 

5 (144) On reason and its parts. 

6 (145) On the similar order of sinning in us and in our first parents, 
7 (146) That the man, the woman, and the serpent are in us. 

8 (147) On the spiritual marriage of the man and the woman in us. 
9(148) How temptation is consummated in us through those three. 
10 (149) When the woman alonc eats of the forbidden food. 

11 (150) When the man also cats. 

12 (151) When is the sin venial or mortal. 

134152) In what ways sensuality is taken in Scripture. 


Chapter Headings | xli 


| DISTINCTION XXX] 

Ch. 1 (153) The definition of free choice according to the philosophers. 

2(154) How tree choice is understood in Ged. 

3(155) That the angels and saints have free choice. 

4(156) That the free choice shall be freer when man will not be able to sin. 

35(157) On the difference of freedom of choice at different times. 

5(158) On the four states of free choice. 

~ (159) On the corruption of [ree choice through sin. 

^ (160) On the three modes of freedom of tree choice: from necessity, from sin, 
from misery. 

92 (161) On freedom which is from grace, and which is from nature, 


"DISTINCTION XXV1] 

Ch. 1 (162) On operating and co-operating grace. 

2(163) What the will is. 

3(164) What is the grace that goes before the will. 

1(163) That the good will which is preceded by grace precedes some gifts of God. 
*(166) That thought of the good precedes taub. 

(167) That understanding precedes both thought of the good and good will. 

~ (168) Whether man works the good through tree choice without grace. 

* (169) Whether it is the same grace which is called operating and co-operating. 
3(170) How grace may deserve to be increased. 

:0 (171) On the three kinds of goods. 

.1 (172) Among which goods is free choice. 


DISTINCTION XXVil | 

Ch. 1 (173) On virtue, what it is and what its act is. 

24174) On the grace which trees the will, whether it is a virtue or not. 

31175) How good merits begin from grace, and of what grace this is understood. 

41176) That good will is principally grace. 

> (177) By what reason faith is said to deserve justification. 

^1178) On the gifts of the virtues and on grace, which is not itself merit, but 
produces it. 

~ 4179) That the use of virtue and tree choice is the same, but it is principally of 
virtue. 

+; L80} Some hold that the virtues are good uses of tree choice, that is, acts of the 
mind. 


DISTINCTION XXVII 

oh. 1L (I8i) On the Pelagian heresy. 

24182) Tow the Pelagians use Augustine's words in support of their own error. 
24183) How Augustine determines those words in the Retractations. 

- (184) On the heresy of Jovinian and Manichaeus, which Jerome crushes. 
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[DISTINCTION XXIX] 

Ch. | (185) Whether man before sin was in need of operating and co-operaung 
grace. 

2(186) Whether man had virtues before the fail. 

3 (187) On the ejection of man from paradisc. 

4 (188) How is that to be understood: Lest he take of the tree of life and live 
torever. 

5 (189) On the flaming sword placed in front of paradise. 

6 (190) Whether man before sin had eaten of the tree of life. 


[DISTINCTION XXX] 

Ch. 1 (191) That through Adam sin and punishment came to his posterity. 

2 (192) Whether that sin which passed [to his posterity] was original or actual. 

3 (193) Some hold that it was actual. 

4 (194) How they say that it entered into the world. 

5(195) That the original sin truly was that which passcs to posterity. 

6 (196) What is original sin. 

7(197) That original sin is a fault. 

8(198) That original sin is called the incentive to sin, that is, concupiscence, 

9 (199) What is understood by the term concupiscence, which is the incentive to 
sin. 

10(200) That through Adam, original sin, that is, concupiscence, entered into all. 

11 (201) Whether the sin is in which all sinned is original sin. 

12(202) In what sense it is said that through the disobedience of onc, many were 
made sinners. 

13 (203) That original sin was in Adam and is m us. 

14 (204) How all human beings are said to have been in Adam when he sinned, and 
how they descended from him. 

15 (205) That nothing extrinsic is Converted into the human substance which comes 
from Adam. 


[DISTINCTION XXXI] 

Ch. 1 (206) How original sin passes from fathers to children. 

2 (207) Whether according to the soul, or according to the flesh. 

3(208) That sin is transmitted through the flesh, and he shows how. 

4 (209) He shows the cause of the corruption of the flesh, from which sin occurs 
in thc soul, 

5 (210) Why sin is said to be in the flesh. 

6 (211) Whether the cause of the original sin, which is in the flesh, is a fault or a 
punishment. 

7 (212) Why it is called original sin. 


Chapter Headings | xliii 


[DISTINCTION XXXII] 

Ch. | (213) How original sin is remitted in baptism. 

2 (214) Whether the uncleanness which the flesh contracts from lust is washed 
away in baptism. 

3 (215) Whether God is the source of that concupiscence. 

4+ (216) Why that sin is imputed to the soul. 

5 (217) Whether that sin is voluntary or necessary. 

6 (218). Why God joins the soul to the body, knowing that it will be stained 
thereby. 

* (219) Whether the soul is as it is created by God. 

* (220) Whether souls from creation are equal in their natural gifts. 


DISTINCTION XXXI] 
Ch. 1 (221) Whether children originally contract the sins of all their forefathers as 
they do the sin of Adam. 
2(222) How in that one first sin several others are found. 
541223) Whether the sin of Adam is graver than the rest. 
14224) Whether that sin was remitted to the first parents. 
(225) How the sins of parents are and are not visited on their children. 


DISTINCTION XXXIV | 
vh. 1(226) On actual sin. 
24227) What was the origin and first cause of sin. 
34228) What was the secondary cause of evils, 
21229) That evil only exists in a good thing. 
34230) That the rule of the dialecticians regarding opposites fails in these matters. 


DISTINCTION XXXV] 

Ch. 1 (231) What is sin, 

- (232) On sin. 

24233) Whether an evil action. insofar as it is a sin, is a corruption or privation of 
the good. 

- (234) How can sin corrupt a good thing, since it is nothing. 

51238) How man distances himself from God. 

^ (236) Whether privation of the good is a punishment. 


DISTINCTION XXXVI] 

ch. 1 (237) That some things are both sins and punishment of sin, some are sins 
and the cause of sin, but others are sins and the cause and punishment of sin. 

24238) Whether sin, insofar as it is a sin, is punishment of sin. 

34239) ‘That not all sin is à punishment of sin. 

54240) Whether some sins are essentially punishments of sin. 
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5(241) That, although sin is also the punishment of sin, the sin is from man and the 
punishment is from God. 

6 (242) On some things which are without doubt both sins and punishments, and 
insofar as we suffer them, they are not sins. 


[DISTINCTION XXXVII] 
Ch. 1 (243) That some hold that evil actions are in no way from God. 
2 (244) In what sense it is said: God is not the author of evil, 


[DISTINCTION XXXVIII} 

Ch. 1 (245) On the will and its end. 

2(246) What is a good end, namely charity. 

3 (247) That all good wills have one end, and yet some are allotted different ends. 
4 (248) On the difference of will and intention and end. 


[DISTINCTION XXXIX] 

Ch. 1 (249) Since the will is one of the natural gifts, why is it said to be a sin, when 
none of the other natural gifts is a sin. 

2 (250) Why an action of the will is a sin, if the actions of the other powers are not 
sins. 

3 (251) In what sense is it said that any man naturally wills the good. 


[DISTINCTION XL] 
Ch. 1 (252) Whether all actions are to be weighed by their end so that, from 
affective disposition or end, they are all good or evil. 


[DISTINCTION X11] 

Ch. 1 (253) Whether every intention and action of those who lack faith is evil. 

2 (254) In what ways [something] is called good. 

3 (255) How the statement ‘To such a degree is a sin voluntary that it would in no 
way be |a sin] if it were not voluntary’ is to be understood. 

4 (256) And the statement: Sin is nowhere other than in the will. 

5(257) Also: There is no sinning apart from the will. 

6 (258) That an evil will is a voluntary sin. 


[DISTINCTION XLi] 

Ch. ] (259) Whether evil will and action in the same man concerning the same 
thing are one sin or several. 

2 (260) Whether a sin committed by someone remains in him until he repents. 

3 (261) In what ways liability is taken. 

4 (262) On the modes of sinning. 

5(263) In what do fault and sin differ. 


Chapter Headings | xlv 


6 (264) On the seven principal vices. 

~ (265) On pride. 

s (266) How [both] pride and cupidity is called the root of all evils, although pride 
is not cupidily. 


DISTINCTION XII] 
Ch. 1 (267) On the sin against the Holy Spirit. 


DISTINCTION XLIV | 
Ch. 1 (268) On the power to sin, whether it comes to man or to the devil from God. 
24269) Whether power is somctimes to be resisted. 


The Sentences, Book 2 


On Creation 


HERE BEGINS THE SECOND BOOK 


On the Creation and Formation 
of Corporcal and Spiritual Things, 
and Several Other Matters Pertaining to Them. 


Insofar as we have been able, we have diligently treated those things which 
are known to pertain to understanding, if o#/y in part,’ the mystery of the 
divine unity and trinity, Now let us proceed to the consideration of creatures. 


DISTINCTION 1 


Chapter 1 


.. HE SHOWS THAT THERE IS ONLY ONE PRINCIPLE [OR BEGINNING] OF 
THINGS, AND NOT MANY, AS SOME HAVE HELD.—BEDE. Seripture, indica- 
ang the creation of things, shows at its opening that God is the creator 
and origin of time and of all creatures, visible and invisible, saying: 47 
‘ne beginning, God created heaven and earth By these words, Moses, 
‘aspired by the spirit of God, reports that the world was made by God the 
x reator in a single beginning, destroying the error of some, who hold that 
:aere have been many beginnings without beginning. 

2. STRABUS: PLATO ASSERTED THREE PRINCIPLES (OR BEGINNINGS]. 
For Plato held that there were three first principles [or beginnings]. name- 
o God. the archetype, and matter; and that these were uncreated, without 
ceginning, and that God was, as it were, an arlificer, not a creator. 


Chapter 2 


3Y WHAT REASON A CREATOR IS PROPERLY CALLED SUCH, AND WHAT IT 
S TO CREATE AND WHAT TO MAKE. For a creator is one who makes some 
hings from nothing, and, properly speaking, to create is to make some- 


Cte 1 Cor. 13,9. 
"Gen. 1, 1. Cf. ordinary gloss, on Gen, 1, 1, quoting Bede, Libri quatuor in princi- 
Dum Genesis l, 1. 
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thing from nothing; but to make is to produce something not only from 
nothing, but also from matter. And so, a man or an ange! is said to make 
some things, but not to create them; and he is called a maker or an artifi- 
cer, but not a creator. For this name is properly suitable only for God,’ 
who makes some things from nothing and others from something. And so, 
hc is crcator and artisan and maker. But he has retained the name of crea- 
tion properly for himself, while sharing the others aiso with creatures. And 
yet, in Scripture creator is frequently taken in the sense of maker, and to 
create in the sense of to make, without distinction of meaning” 


Chapter 3 


|l. THAT THESE VERBS, NAMELY TO MAKE AND TO DO AND SUCHLIKE, ARE 
NOT SAID OF GOD FOR THE SAME REASON AS THEY ARE SAID OF CREA- 
TURES. And yet it is to be known that these verbs, namcly to make, to 
create, to do, and suchlike, cannot be said of God for thc same reason as 
they are said of creatures. For when we say that he makes something, we 
do not understand that there is in him any motion in working, or any 
suffering in labouring, as usually happens to us. instead, we signify somc 
new effect of his sempiternal will, that is, that by his eternal wili some- 
thing newly exists. 

2. IN WHAT SENSE GOD iS SAID TO MAKE SOMETHING. For when he is 
said to make something, it is as if one said that something is newly hap- 
pening or existing according to his will, or by his will. Not that something 
new is happening in him, but that something new is made as it had been in 
his eternal will, without any motion or change on his part. We, however, 
are said to be changed by our labour because we are moved: for we do not 
do anything without movement,—And so God is said to make or do some- 
thing, because he is the causc of things which are newly existent, when 
new things which did not exist before begin to be by his will, without 
motion on his part; and so it cannot properly bc called an action, since any 
action consists of motion, but in God there is no motion at all. 

3. HE SHOWS IT BY ANALOGY. Therefore, just as it happens that some 
things are made by the heat of the sun, but without any motion or change 
in the sun or in its heat, so new things have their being from the will of 
God without change in their author, who is the one and only principle of 
all things. 

4. ARISTOTLE [ASSERTED] THREE PRINCIPLES.—STRABUS. But Aristotle 
asserted two principles, namely matter and form, and a third which he 
calied ‘operatory’ [or efficient]; also, that the world always is and was. 


CE. Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 3 c9 nn16-18. 
"Sec, c.g., Gen. 1, 26 and 27; Gen. 2, 7; Eccli. 17, 1. 
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5. HE TEACHES WHAT Is CATHOLIC.—BLDE. The Holy Spirit, to purge 
the errors of these men and others like them and teach the discipline of 
‘ruth, “signifies that God created the world at the beginning of the ages, 
and that he existed eternally before all ages. He commends the cternity 
and omnipotence of the one for whom to have willed is to make," be- 
cause, as we have said,’ new things exist by his will and goodness.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. And so let us believe “that the cause of 
created things, both celestial and earthly, visible and invisible, is nothing 
aut the goodness of the Creator, who is the one and truc God." So great is 
ais goodness that he, as the most highly good, wanted others to be sharers 
(n his blessedness, by which he is cternally blessed: he saw that this could 
^e shared and suffer no diminution at all. And so by goodness alone, and 
avi by necessity, he willed to share that good, which he himself was and 
ay which he was blessed, with another because il pertained to the most 
5ighly good to want to do good, and to the most omnipotent not to be able 
:o be harmed. 


Chapter 4 


L. WHY THE RATIONAL CREATURE WAS MADE. But no one can be a sharer 
cv his blessedness, which ts had so much more fully the more it is under- 
-:o0d, except through intelligence. And so God made the rational creature, 
«hich might understand the highest good, and love it by understanding it, 
and possess it by loving it, and enjoy it by possessing it. 

2. HOW THE RATIONAL CREATURE IS DISTINGUISHED. And he distin- 
zodshed it in the following way. so that part would remain in its purity and 
-ot be united to a body. namely the angels; part would be joined to the 
-odv, namely souls. For the rational creature was distinguished into the 
.Acorporeal and the corporeal; and the incorporeal is called angel, but the 
.orporeal is called man, who consists of a rational soul and flesh. And so 
-2o condition of the rational creature had God's goodness as its first cause. 

3. WHY MAN OR ANGEL IS CREATED, And so 1f it is asked why man or 
¿agel is created, it can be brietly answered: because of God's goodness. 
sence Augustine, in the book On Christian Doctrine: "Because God is 
:20d, we are; and insofar as wc are, we are good." 

4. FOR WHAT IS THE RATIONAL CREATURE CREATED. And if it is asked 
-r what is the rational creature created, answer: to praise God, to serve 
-.m. to enjoy him. By these things, the creature profits, not God. For God, 


Bede, Libri quatuor in principium Genesis 1, 1. 
"Above, Bk | dist, 45 cá. 
Augustine, Enchiridion, c9. 


Augustine, De doctrina christiana, bk | 032 n35, 
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who is perfect and filled with the highest goodness, can bc neither in- 
creased nor diminished. And so God's making of the rational creature is to 
be referred to the Creator's goodness and to the creature’s utility. 

5. VERY BRiEF ANSWER TO THE QUESTION OF WHY OR FOR WHAT THE 
RATIONAL CREATURE HAS BEEN MADE. And so, when it is asked why or for 
what the rational creature has been made, 1t may be answered most briefly: 
because of God's goodness and for its own utility. For it is useful for it to 
serve God and enjoy him. And so the angel or man is said to have been 
made for God: not because the creator, God and most highly blessed, 
needed the service of another, since he does not necd our goods; but so 
that the creature might serve and enjoy him, to serve whom is to reign.’ 
l'or in this it is the servant who benefits, and not the one who is served. 

6. AS MAN WAS MADE TO SERVE GOD, SO THE WORLD WAS MADE TO 
SERVE MAN, And just as man was made for God, that is, to serve him, so 
the world was made for man, namely to serve him. And so man was placed 
in the middle, so that hc might serve and be served; that he might take 
from both and all might redound to the good of man: both the obedience 
which he receives and that which he extends. For God willed to be served 
by man in such a way that 1t would not be God, but the servant man, who 
would benefit by that service; and he willed that the world serve man, and 
by that too man might benefit. 

7. HOW ALL THINGS ARE OURS. And so all was a good for man, both 
what was made for him, and that for which he was made.—AUGUSTINE. 
For, as the Apostle says, aff things are ours,’ namely the higher, the equal, 
and the lower ones. The things superior to us are ours to be enjoyed, as 
God the Trinity; the equal ones are for the sharing of life with them, 
namely the angcls, who, although they are now superior to us, in future 
will be our equals. Even now, they are ours because they arc ours to usc, 
Just as the possessions of lords are said to be their servants’, not by right 
of ownership, but because thcy are theirs to usc. And the angels them- 
selves, in some passages of Scripture,” arc said to serve us when they arc 
sent to minister for our sake. 


Chapter 5 


HOw IT IS SOMETIMES SAID IN SCRIPTURE TILAT MAN WAS MADE IN REPA- 
RATION FOR THE FALL OF THE ANGELS. Concerning man. it is also some- 
times found in Scripture! that he was made in reparation for the fall of the 


CF. Ps. 15,2, 

"Gregory, Liber sacramentorum, collect of mass Tor peace. 
*t Cor. 3, 22. 

“See Hebr. L, 14; Ps. 90, 11-12. 


'Col. 1, 12; Deut. 32, 8. 


] 
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angels, This is not to be understood as if man would not have been made if 
the angel had not sinned; but that among the other principal causes, there 
as even in some small way this one.—And so superior and equal things are 
ours, but lower things are also ours because they were made to serve us. 


Chapter 6 


.. WHY THE SOUL WAS UNITED TO THE BODY, It is also usual to ask, since 
:he soul would appear to be of greater dignity if it had remained without a 
body, why it has been united to the body. 

2. FIRST CAUSE. To this it may first be answered: because God willed it, 
and the cause of his will is not to be sought! 

3. SECOND [CAUSE]. Secondly, it may be said that God willed it to be 
.nited to the body so that he might show forth in the human condition a 
aew example of the blessed union that is between God and spirit, in which 
2e is loved with the whole heart? and is seen face to face.’ For the creature 
might think that it could not become united with its Creator with such 
-loseness as to love and know him with its whole mind, if it did not see 
‘ne spirit, which is a most excelent creature, united in such love to such a 
^use creature as ts the flesh that it cannot be pressed to wish to leave it 
sehind. The Apostle shows this by saying: We do not wish to be stripped 
tthe body. but to be clothed anew? by this it is shown that the created 
pirit is united in ineffable love to the unercated Spirit. 

4, As an example of the future fellowship which was to be achieved 
cetween God and the rational spirit in its glorification, God joined the 
soul to corporeal forms and carthly resting places, and he caused muddy 
matter to come to life so that man would know that, if Ged was able to 
in together such disparate natures as that of body and soul into one 
.nion and in such great friendship, then it would not at all be impossible 
cur him to raise up the lowliness of the rational creature, although far 
.iterior, to participation in his glory.—And so, as an example, the rational 
spirit was in part humbled even to being joined to an carthly body; [but] 
2st it seem exceedingly lowered by this, God's providence added that 
.Iterwards it would be raised with that very same, glorified, body to the 
:dHlowship of those who had remained in their purity. In this way, what- 
¿ver it had received by the dispensation of its Creator as less in its crea- 
“on, it would afterwards receive in its glorification by the grace of the 
same. And so the creating God assigned rational spirits to different lots, 
-ccording to the discretion of his will. He established a heavenly resting 


Ci. above, Bk ] dist. 43 cd n2, 
"Mt, 22, 37. 

'| Cor, 13, 12, 

'2 Cor. 5, 4. 
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place for those whom he left above in their purity, and an carthly habita- 
tion for those whom he joined to earthly bodics below. He set before cach 
the rule of obedience, so that the former should not fail from the place 
where they were, and the latter should be able to ascend from the place 
where they were to the one where they were not. And so God made man 
from a double substance, shaping the body from the carth, but making the 
soul from nothing. 

5. THiRD [CAUSE]. Souls were also united to bodies so that, by serving 
God in them, they might deserve a greater crown. 

6. AFTER THE MYSTERY OF THE TRINITY, WE MUST TREAT THE THREE- 
FOLD CREATURE, AND FIRST THE WORTHIER ONE, THAT (S, THE ANGELIC. 
From the foregoing, it appears that the rational creature is distinguished 
into the angelic and the human, of whom the first, that is, the angelic one, 
is wholly spiritual; the second, that is, the human onc, is in part spiritual 
and in part corporeai.—And since we must treat these, namely the spiritu- 
al and corporeal ercature, and the rational and the non-rational onc, it 
scems that we must first treat the rational and spiritual one, that is, the 
angels, so that our reason may move from gazing upon the Creator to a 
knowledge of the worthicr creature. Afterwards, it will descend to a 
consideration of the corporeal creature, both the one which is rational 
and thc one which is not, so that the teaching regarding the three-fold 
creature and whatever shapes and touches it may follow the mystery of 
the uncreated Trinity. 


DISTINCTION II 


Chapter ] (7) 


l. WHAT THINGS ARE TO BE CONSIDERED CONCERNING THE ANGELS. 
Concerning the angelic nature, these things are to be considered first: 
when it was created, and where, and the qualities it had when it was first 
made; then how it was affected by the defection of some and the conver- 
sion of others; also some things are to be said about their excellence and 
orders and the difference of their gifts, and their functions and names and 
several other matters. 

2. FIRST HE SAYS WHEN THE ANGELS WERE MADE, ON WHICH THE AU- 
THORITIES SEEM TO CONTRADICT EACH OTHER. Some authorities appear to 
indicate that angels were created before any other creature. Hence the 
statement: Wisdom was created first of all things,! which is understood to 
refer to the angelic nature, which in Scripture is often called life, wisdom, 


'Eccli. 1, 4. 
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and light.” For that wisdom which is God is not created: the Son is the 
sisdom begotien of the Father, neither made nor ercated; and the entire 
Trinity is one wisdom, which is neither made nor created, neither begotten 
aor proceeding.’ And so that text is to be taken to apply to the life of 
angels, of which Senpture says when it was made, namely first of all 
"hings^— But again, another text of Scripture says: /n the beginning, God 
.reated. heaven and earth? and in the Prophet: At the beginning, you, 
Lord, established the earth, and the heavens are the work of vour hands.” 
—Some contradiction seems to arise from these assertions. For if wisdom 
vas created first of all things, all things appear to have been made after it: 
ind so heaven and earth appear to have been made after it, and it seems to 
naye been made before heaven and carth. Again, if in the beginning, God 
.rvated heaven and earth, nothing was made before heaven and earth, and 
oven wisdom ilseclf was not made before heaven and carth. Therefore, 
since these passages appear to be contradictory, and sinee it is not proper 
cu think that there is any contradiction in divine Scripture, let us seek an 
.nderstanding of the truth. 

3. HE TEACHES WHAT IS TO BE HELD AND DETERMINES THE AUTHORITIES 
ITED ABOVE. And so it seems that it must be held that the spiritual crea- 


n this sense we may take that text of Solomon: The one who lives in cter- 
zitv created all things together,’ that is, spiritual and corporeal nature. 
And so the angels were not created earlier in ume than the corporeal mat- 
cer of the four elements. And yet wisdom was created first of all things 
^veause, if not in time, it still has precedence in dignity. 

4. HE CONFIRMS BY AUTHORITY THAT CORPOREAL AND SPIRITUAL CREA- 
ILRES WERE CREATED TOGETHER. Augustine, On Genesis, manifestly 
shows that corporcal and spiritual creatures were created together, saying 
chat by heaven and earth are to be understood the spiritual and corporeal 
creatures; and these were created i» the beginning, namely of time: or if 
"e beginning, because they were made first." 


"According to, e.g., Augustine, Confessiones, bk 12 cl5 n20. 
CF. above, Bk I dist, 32 cc2-6. 
‘CL ordinary gloss, on Gen, 1, 3, trom Augustine, De Genesi ud fitteram, bk Lecl? 


"Gen. h lH. 

Ps. 101. 26. 

Eccl. 18, I 

"Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk | c] nn2-3. and c3 n7. 
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Chapter 2 (8) 


THAT NOTHING WAS MADE BEFORE HEAVEN AND EARTH, NOT EVEN TIME: 
FOR THESE WERE CREATED WITH TIME, BUT NOT FROM TIME. For before 
them, nothing was made. Not even time was made before the spiritual 
nature, namely the angelic one, and before the corporcal one, namely that 
mattcr composed of the four elements, For they were created with time, 
not from time, or im time; just as time itself was not created in time, be- 
cause time did not exist before heaven and earth. —Hencc Augustine, On 
the Trinity, says that God was lord before time existed, and he did not 
begin to be lord in time, because he was lord of time when time began to 
be; and certainly time did not begin to be in time, because time did not 
exist before time began.' 


Chapter 3 (9) 


1. THAT CORPOREAL AND SPIRITUAL CREATURES BEGAN TOGETHER WITH 
TIME AND THE WORLD. And so corporeal and spiritual creatures were made 
together with time and together with the world; the angelic creature did 
not exist before the world because, as Augustine says, “no creature is be- 
fore the ages, but from the ages,”' with which it began. 

2. JEROME SEEMS TO CONTRADICT THIS, AS IF ANGELS WERE BEFORE 
TIME. And yet Jerome, in On the Epistle to Titus, scems to feel otherwise, 
saying: "Not even six thousand years of our time have passed; but how 
many cternities, how many ages, how many origins of ages shall we ad- 
judge to have passed during which Angels, Thrones, Dominations, and the 
other orders served God without changes and measures of times, and 
perdured by God's command?" Some who have agreed with these words 
have said that worldly time began with the world, but that there was an 
eternal and changeless time before the world. They say that it was in that 
other time that the angels, without change and time, existed and served 
God at his command. 

3. But to the best of our power of comprehension, we approve more 
what was said earlicr, yct preserving our reverence for the mysteries, about 
which nothing is to be said presumptuously; and we adjudge that, in that 
text, Jerome was not reporting his own view, but the opinion of others, 


‘Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 5 ci6 nl 7; sec Bk } dist. 30 ci nnl-2. 


Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 5 c19 n38. 
"Jerome, £n Titum 1,2. 


i 
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Chapter 4 (10) 


l. WHERE THE ANGELS WERE AFTER THEY WERE CREATED: NAMELY IN THE 
=MPYREAN WHICH, AS SOON AS IT WAS MADE, WAS FILLED WITH ANGELS. H 
aas already been shown when the angelic nature was created; now we 
must turn our attention to where it was made. 

2. By the testimonies of some authorities, it is clearly shown thal, before 
‘heir fall, angels were in heaven, and that some fell from there to ruin be- 
sause of pride, but those who did not sin remained there. Hence the Lord 
says in the Gospel: / watched as Satan fell from heaven like a lightning- 
^olt.! Heaven here does not stand for the firmament, which was made on 
che second day," but for that splendid heaven which is called empyrean, 
:hat is, fiery, from its splendour, not its heat, which was filled with angels 
55 soon as Il was made, and which is above the firmament, 

3. Some expositors of sacred Scripture wish to understand the empyrean 
oy the name "heaven! where Scripture says: 7a the beginning, God created 
aeaven and earth |—STRABUS. Strabus says: "It does not here call heaven 
cae visible firmament, but rather the empyrean, that is, the fiery or intel- 
.:etual one, which is so called not from its heat, but from its splendour, 
ind which was filled with angels as soon as it was made. Hence: When the 
anorning stars praised me," ctc—BtDt. Concerning this. Bede too 
speaks as follows: "This higher heaven, which is separate from the insta- 
ality of the world, was filled with holy angels as soon as it was created: 
che Lord attests that these were established in the beginning, with heaven 
;nd carth, saying: Where were you when the morning stars praised me, 
and all the children of God rejoiced?? He calls those same angels morning 
siars and children of God. For the heaven in which those bodics that give 
-> light were placed"! was not made in the beginning, but on the second 
Jay.—From these comments, it is clear that all the angels were in the 
-mpyrcan before the fall of some of them, and that the angels were created 
simultaneously with the empyrean heaven and with the formless matter of 
all corporeal creatures, 


Lk. 10, 18. 

"Cf. Gen. 1. 8. 

"Gen. 1. |l. 

"Job 38, 7. 

‘Ordinary gloss, on Gen. 1, 1. 

“Job 38, 7. 

Ordinary gloss, on Gen. 1. 2; summarized (rom Bede, Libri quatuor in principium 
uenesis 1, 2. 
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Chapter 5 (11) 


THAT tHE MATTER OF VISIBLE THINGS AND THE NATURE OF INVISIBLE 
THINGS WERE CREATED TOGETHER, AND EACH OF THEM WAS FORMLESS IN 
REGARD TO SOMETHING, AND FORMED IN REGARD TO SOMETHING ELSE. 
And so the matter of visible things and the nature of invisible things were 
cstablished together, and each of them was formless in regard to some- 
thing, and formed in regard to something cise. For the confused and in- 
discriminately mixed matter of corporeal things, which is called chaos in 
Greck, in that beginning of its original condition had the form of confu- 
sion, and did not have the form of differentiation and separation into parts 
until after it was formed and assumed different specics. Similarly, the spi- 
ritual and angelic nature was formed in its condition according to a state 
of nature, and did not yet have that form which it would afterwards take 
through love and conversion toward its Creator, and was formless without 
it.—Hence Augustine, expounding the aforesaid words of Genesis in 
many different ways, says that by heaven is understood “the formless 
nature of the spiritual life, as it can exist in itself, before turning to the 
Creator in whom it is formed; and by earth corporcal matter without any 
quality that appears in formed matter"! 


Chapter 6 (12) 


IN WHAT SENSE LUCIFER, ACCORDING TO ISAIAS, SAYS: 1 WILL ASCEND 
INTO HEAVEN, ETC., SINCE HE WAS IN HEAVEN. It is usual to ask here, if the 
angels were in the empyrean heaven as soon as they were made, how Luci- 
fcr, as we read in Isaias, says: / will ascend into heaven. F will exalt my 
throne, and 1 will be like the Most High. —HE RESOLVES IT. But there 
Lucifer calls heaven God's highness, to which he wanted to be equal; and 
sọ, In this instance, / will ascend into heaven, that is, to equality with God. 


DISTINCTION III 


Chapter | (13) 


l. WHAT QUALITIES THE ANGELS [HAD WHEN THEY] WERE MADE: FOUR 
THINGS WERE ALLOTTED TO THEM AT THE VERY BEGINNING OF THEIR ES- 
TABLISHMENT. Sce, it has been shown where the angels were as soon as 
they were created; now it follows that we investigate what qualities they 
[had when they] were made at the very beginning of their establishment. 


‘Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk | cl n2. 
'Is. 14, 13-14, 
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2. And four things seem certainly to have been their attributes at the be- 
sinning of their existence, namely a simple essence, that is, an indivisible 
and immaterial onc; a distinct personal identity; and, through a nalural- 
> Innate reason, intelligence, memory, and will or love; also free choice, 
chat is, the free faculty of turning the will cither to good or to evil, for 
‘hrough free choice, without violence and compulsion, they were able to 
turn toward either by their own will. 


Chapter 2 (104) 


.. WHETHER ALL THE ANGELS WERE EQUAL IN THREE THINGS, NAMELY IN 
: SSENCE, WISDOM, AND FREEDOM OF CHOICE. Here it is to be considered 
«hether all [the angels] were equal in spiritual substance, and rational 
«isdom, and freedom of will, which were present in all of them, so the 
"rst consideration will be of substance, the second of form, the third of 
power. For person is à substance, wisdom is a form, and tfrecdom of 
-hoice is a power; and to substance surely pertains fineness of nature, but 
:9 form perspicacity of the intelligence, and to power the aptitude of the 
cational will. 

2. HERE HE SAYS THAT THEY DIFFERED IN THESE TINGS. And so those 
cational essences who were persons and spirits, simple by nature and im- 
mortal in their life, are rightly understood to have had a different fineness 
t essence, and a different perspicacity of wisdom, and a different aptitude 
Tar choice. 

3. HE SHOWS THAT IT IS SO BY ANALOGY TO BODIES. In bodies, there is 
some difference according to essence and form and weight: for some have 
z better and worthier essence and form than others, and some are lighter 
sid more agile than others. Therefore, it is to be believed that, in the same 
say, those spiritual natures at the beginning of their establishment re- 
„ceived differences suitable to their purity and excellence in their essence, 
corm, and power. As a result of these differences, some were made superi- 
-t and some inferior to others by the wisdom of God, who confers greater 
Lfls on some and lesser ones on others, so that those who at that time 
-xcelled the rest through their natural goods should afterwards also be pre- 
eminent over them through the gifts of grace. For those who were created 
ziner in their nature and more far-secing in their wisdom, also were en- 
Jowed with greater gifts of grace and were established as more excellent 
‘nan the others in dignity. But those who were established as less fine in 
ature and less far-sceing in wisdom, received lesser gifts of grace and 
acre established as less excellent by the wisdom of God, who orders all 
nings with equitable rule. 

4. IN RESPECT TO WHAT 1S THE DIFFERENCE IN THE POWER OF CHOICE TO 
si CONSIDERED. The difference in the power of choice itself is to be per- 
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ccived according to the different power of nature, and the different force 
of knowledge and intelligence. 

5. THAT A LESSER REFINEMENT OF ESSENCE, A LESSER COMPREHENSION 
OF WISDOM, AND A LESSER FREEDOM DO NOT, RESPECTIVELY, INDUCE 
WEAKNESS, IGNORANCE, OR NECESSITY. And just as a different vigour and 
refinement of nature does not lead to weakness, and a lesser comprehen- 
sion of wisdom docs not engender ignorance, so a lesser freedom does not 
impose as necessary any exercise of the will upon thc faculty of choice. 


Chapter 3 (15) 


WHAT THINGS THE ANGELS HAD AS COMMON AND EQUAL. And just as the 
angels differed in the foregoing, so they also had some things as common 
and equa]. That they were spirits, and that they were indestructible and 
immortal, this was equal and common to all. But in refinement of essence, 
and understanding of wisdom, and freedom of will, they were different. 
As for these intelligible differences of these invisible natures, he alone 
was able to understand and weigh them who made all things in weight, 
number, and measure.! 


Chapter 4 (16) 


l. WHETHER THE ANGELS WERE CREATED GOOD OR EVIL, JUST OR UNJUST, 
AND WHETHER THERE WAS ANY DELAY BETWEEN THEIR CREATION AND 
FALL. That too scems worthy of investigation, which is usual for many to 
ask: whether the angels were created good or evil, just or unjust, and 
whether there was any delay between their creation and fall, or whether 
they fell without delay at the very beginning of creation. 

2. THE OPINION OF SOME WHO SAY THAT THE ANGELS WERE CREATED IN 
[^ STATE OF] WICKEDNESS AND THAT THEY FELL TO RUIN WITHOUT ANY 
DELAY. For some have held that the angels who fell were crcated evil; and 
that they did not turn to wickedness by their free will, but that they were 
made by God in their [state of] wickedness, and that there was no delay 
between their creation and fall, but that they committed apostasy from the 
bcginning; others, however, were created fully blessed. 

3. They strengthen their opinion by the authority of Augustine, in On 
Genesis, speaking as follows: “It is not pointless to hold that the devil fell 
from the beginning of time, and that he did not live at any time with the 
holy angels as peaceful and blessed, but committed apostasy immediately. 
Hence the Lord says: He was a murderer from the beginning, und did nat 


Wis. ! L, 20. 
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vand in the truth,' so we may understand that he did not stand in the truth 
rrom the moment of his creation, who could have stood in it, if he had 
wished to do so.'— The same [Augustine] in the same place. says: "Not 
without cause may it be held that the devil fell from the very beginning of 
ame or of his existence, and never stood in the truth. From this, some 
:hink that the devil was not disposed to wickedness by his free choice, but 
‘hat he was created in [a state of] wickedness, albeit by God, according to 
‘nat text of blessed Job, who says: //e is the beginning of God's work, 
hich God made so that he might be mocked by his angels) And the 
Prophet says: This dragon. which you have shaped in order to mock it,’ as 
he was immediately made evil, envious, and a devil, and not depraved 
^ his own will.” 

4. Those who say that the angels who fell were created evil and went to 
:heir ruin without delay use these and other testimonies. —As [or those 
sho remained steadfast, they maintain that they were ercated perfect and 
2lessed, and they support this with the authority of Augustine, in On Gen- 
: is, who says that by Heaven is signifted "the spiritual creature, which is 
always perfect and blessed from the moment that it is made." 

5. THE PLAUSIBLE OPINION OF OTIIERS, WHO SAY THAT ALL ANGELS 
s ERE CREATED GOOD AND THAT THERE WAS SOME LITTLE DELAY BETWEEN 
. REATION AND FALL. Bul il scems to others that all angels were created 
svod and that they were good, in the sense of without vice, at the first 
moment of creation; and they were just, in the sense of innocent, but not 
_ast in the sense of having practice in the virtues. For they were not yet 
-ndowed with the virtues which were added in confirmation through grace 
to those who remained steadfast. But the others became proud through 
:aeir free choice, and so they fell—They also say that there was some 
small delay between their creation and fall or confirmation, And in that 
oricf space of time, they were all good, not indeed through the use of free 
-hoice, but by the benefit of creation. And they were such as to be able to 
stand, that is, not to fall, through the goods of creation, and to fall through 
zwar free choice. For they were able to sin and not to sin, but they were 
avt able to make progress toward merit of life, except through the super- 
addition of grace, which was added to some in confirmation. 

6. BY AUTHORITY, THEY AFFIRM THIS TO BE THE CASE. -AUGUSTINE. 
And to confirm this, they make use of the testimony of Augustine who, in 
Jn Genesis, says that the angelic nature was first created unformed and 


Jn. 8, 44. 

"Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 13 ¢16 n21. 

Job 40, 14, according to Augustine's more ancient version. 
"Ps. 103, 26. 

Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 11 ect9-20 nn26-27. 
dMoid., bk I c] n3. 
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was called heaven; afterwards, when it had turned to the Creator and ad- 
hered to him in perfect love, it was formed and was called /ight. Hence it 
is first said: /n the beginning, God created heaven and earth; and after- 
wards, it was added: God said: Let there be light, and the light was made," 
because what js first at issue is the creation of the unformed spiritual 
creature, and afterwards its formation.’ 

7. THEY REACH THE SAME CONCLUSION BY REASON. Reason is also an 
obstacle to those who say that the angels were created evil. For the Crea- 
tor, who is most highly good, could not be the author of evil. And so all 
that came to them from him was good, and it was all good because it was 
all from him. 1n this manner, it is proved that all angels were good when 
they were first made, but by that goodness which their nature had received 
at ils beginning, 

8. HE ADDUCES A PROOF OF AUGUSTINE AGAINST THOSE WHO SAY THAT 
THE ANGELS WERE EVIL WHEN THEY WERE MADE; HE DETERMINES THE 
WORDS OF JOB, WHICH THEY HAD ADDUCED ON THEIR SIDE. Therefore, 
Augustine, rejecting the opinion of those who hold that the angels were 
created evil, proves by authority and reason that they were created good; 
he also reveals how we are to understand the words of blessed Job cited 
above, which they adduced on their side. In On Genesis, he speaks as fol- 
lows: "God made all things very good";" and so he made the nature of the 
angels good. And "because it is unjust that, without any demerit, God 
damn in anyone that which he has himself created, we must believe that it 
was not nature which required punishment, but an evil will. 1t ts not the 


devil's nature which is signified in the words: He is the beginning of 


God's works, etc.,'' but some aerial body which God fashioned in a man- 
ner suitable to such a will; or God's very plan, by which he created him to 
be useful, although unwillingly so, to the good; or the fashioning of that 
ange! himself becausc, although God foreknew that he would become evil 
by his own will, yet he made him, foreseeing how many great things he 
would draw from him by his own goodness. And so he is called God's 
work because, although God knew that he would become evil in his will to 
harm the good, yet he created him in order to aid the good through him. 
God, however, did this so that he might be mocked. For the devil is 
mocked when his temptation of the saints is turned to their advantage. In 
the same way, evil men (whom God foresaw would become evil, and yet 
he created them for the utility of the saints) are mocked when progress is 
granted to the saints by their temptation. But he is the beginning because 


*Gen. 1, 1. 

“Gen. 1,3. 

“Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 1 c3 n7. 

"Gen. 1, 31. 

Job, 40, 14, according to Augustine's more ancient version. 
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he goes first in ancientness and as the prince of malice. However, this 
mockery of evil angels and men is done by the holy angels, because God 
makes subject to them those evil angels and men by permitting to the latter 
not as much power as they would like, but as much as they are allowed." 
—See, he has shown plainly how the aforesaid words of Job arc to be 
understood, and he has asserted that the angelic nature was created good. 

9. HE DISCUSSES HOW THE AFOREMENTIONED WORDS OF THE LORD ARE 
TO BE UNDERSTOOD, CLEARLY TEACHING THAT THE ANGELS WERE CREATED 
;OOD AND THAT THEY FELI AFTER THEIR CREATION. Augustine next re- 
eals how the words of the Lord, which he set out above," are to be taken. 
He also determines how his own carlier words are to be taken, plainly 
teaching that the angels were created good and that they fell after some 
smalt delay from their creation. He speaks as follows: “The opinion that 
che devil never stood in the truth and never led a life of blessedness, but 
‘hat he fell from the beginning, must not be understood in the sense that 
ag be held to have been created evil by God, who is good. Otherwise, he 
sould not bc said to have fallen from the beginning: for if he had been 
made such, that is, evil, then he did not fall. For from what would he have 
“allen? And so, as soon as he was made, he turned away from the truth 
^ecause of his delight in his own power, and he did not taste the sweetness 
tthe life of blessedness, which he did not disdain after receiving it, bul 
s hich he lost because he did not wish to receive it. Thus he was not able 
:9 foresee his own fall because wisdom is the fruit of picty." But as soon 
is he was made, he feli, not from that which he had received, but from 
shat he could have received, if he had been willing to be subject to 
God. "'* See, he declares plainly that the angels were created good and fell 
-tter their creation, 

10. And there was small little delay there, if a very brief one. Origen 
-onfirms this; in On Ezechiel, he says: “The enemy serpent is opposed to 
‘ruth, but he was not so from the beginning; neither did he, from the first, 
salk upon his breast and beily.'® Just as Adam and Eve did not immedi- 
itely sin, so also the serpent was for a while not a serpent, when he re- 
mained in the paradise of delights. For God did not make wickedness." 
see, he plainly says that the devil fell after creation and the passage of 
some small delay. 


"Augustine, De Genesi ad literam, bk || cc21-22 nn28-29. 
Above, at the beginning of n3, namely Jn. 8, 44. 

*Cf. Eccli. 43, 37. 

‘Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram. bk 11 623 n30. 

“CE Gen. 3, 14, 

Origen, fa Ezechielem, hom. | n3. 
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11. And so it appears that those words ^ are to be taken in the following 
manner: /Te was a murderer, or a liar, from the beginning, that is, from 
immediately after the beginning, when he promised equality with God to 
himself" and kitled his own self, which is called man in the Gospel." And 
he did not stand in the truth because he was never in it, but he committed 
apostasy from the beginning of time, that is, immediately after the begin- 
ning of time.—That text can also be taken in the following way: He was a 
murderer, or a liar, from the beginning, that is, from the moment of the 
making of man, whom through envy he cast into death and seduced by 
deceit.“'—And so, from the foregoing, it is clear that all angels were 
created good, and that, after their creation, some fell away from the good 
which they would have had, if they had remained steadfast. 


Chapter 5 (17) 


THAT THERE WAS A THREE-FOLD WISDOM IN THE ANGELS BEFORE THEIR 
FALL OR. CONFIRMATION. Here it is usual to ask what wisdom they had 
before their fail or confirmation.—There was in them a three-fold natural 
knowledge, by which they knew that they had been made, and by whom 
they were made, and with whom they had been made. And they had some | 
knowledge of good and evil, understanding what it was proper for them to i 
desire and what to reject. i 


Chapter 6 (18) 


WHETIIER THEY IAD ANY LOVE OF GOD OR OF EACH OTHER. It is also usual 
to ask whether they had any love of God or of each other.— To this it can 
bc said that they had natural love, as also memory, intcilect, and ingenu- 
ity; by this, they loved God and themselves somewhat, and yet they did 
not gain merit by it. 


DISTINCTION IV 


Chapter 1 (19) 


Í 

1. WHETHER GOD CREATED THE ANGELS PERFECT AND BLESSED, OR MISER- 
ABLE AND IMPERFECT. After these matters, it is to be scen whether God 
created the angels perfect and blessed, or miserable and imperfect.—To 

i 


"In, 8, 44. 

"CT. 1s, 14, 13-14. 

"Cf. Mt. 13, 28. 

“Cf Gen. 3, 1-6; Wis. 2, 24. For this and the above, ef. Augustine, De Genesi ad 
litteram, bk 11 c16 n21; In loannem, tr. 42 nll: De civitate Dei, bk 11 c13. 
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this it can be said that they were created neither in (a slate of] blessedness, 
nor in misery. For they could not be miserable before sin, because misery 
is from sin;' indeed, if there had been no sin, there would be no misery, 
But those who fell were never blessed because they were unaware of what 
sould happen to them, that is, of their future sin and punishment. For if 
they forcknew their fall, either they wished to avoid it but could not, and 
so they were miserable; or they could have but did not wish to, and so they 
sere foolish and malign.’ 

2. THAT THE EVIL ANGELS DID NOT FOREKNOW THEIR FALL, BUT PER- 
HAPS THE GOOD ONES FOREKNEW THEIR FUTURE GOOD. And so we say that 
:hey did not foreknow what would happen to them, and that knowledge 
aas not granted to them of the things that would befall them in the future. 
But perhaps the good ones who remained steadfast had foreknowledge of 
their blessedness.—Henee Augustine, in On Genesis, says: "How could 
che devil, who did not foreknow his fulure sin and punishment, have been 
alessed among the angels? It is asked why he did not forcknow them. 
Yerhaps God did not wish to reveal to the devil what the latter would do 
and suffer; but God was willing to reveal to the others that they would 
-emain in the truth.”’—By these words, Augustine appears to signify that 
cae angels who fell to ruin did not foreknow their fall, and so they were 
not blessed. But the angels who remained steadfast forcknew their future 
7]essedness and remained certain of it in hope: and so they were in some 
:4shion already blessed. And indeed, if it was so, it could be said that they 
aere in some fashion blessed; but not the others, who did not know what 
«vould happen to them. 

3. THAT HE SAID THIS BY WAY OF OPINION, NOT OF ASSERTION, NAMELY 
"HAT THE ANGELS WIIO REMAINED STEADFAST FOREKNEW THEIR GOOD. 
3ut Augustine says these things more by way of opining and scarching, 
zaan asserting, So it is that, in opposition to this opinion, he next adds: 
"But why were they separated from the others, so that God would not re- 
eal to them what pertained to them, while revealing it to the others, since 
49d docs not punish before someone has sinned? For God does not con- 
iemn the innocent." Here he seems to indicate that God did not reveal 
neir future evil to those who would sin, nor their future good to these 
«ho would remain.— And so those whe fell were never blessed, and those 
«ho remained steadfast were not blessed until the consummation [of their 
-fuice]; because they could not be blessed if they were not certain of their 
^iessedness, or if they were uncertain of their damnation. Hence Augus- 
ce says in the same place: "But it is exceedingly presumptuous to say of 


Cf. Prov. 14, 34. 

"CE Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 11 cl8 n23. 
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the angels that they can be blessed in their own kind, while they arc un- 
certain regarding their damnation or salvation, and have no hope of their 
being changed for the better? “For how can they be blessed, whose bles- 
scdness is uncertain?" 

4. HE MAKES A SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING, CONFIRMING THAT ALL 
THE ANGELS WERE NOT BLESSED BEFORE THEIR CONFIRMATION OR FALL, 
UNLESS BY BLESSEDNESS BE UNDERSTOOD THAT STATE OF INNOCENCE IN 
WHICH THEY WERE BEFORE THE FALL, From the above, it follows that the 
angels who fell to ruin were never blessed, unless one take for blessedness 
that state of innocence in which they were before their sin. As for those 
who remained steadfast, however, cither they foreknew their future bles- 
sedness by God's revelation, and so they were in some fashion blessed in 
the certainty of hope; or they were uncertain of their blesscdness, and so 
they were no more blessed than those who fell. This latter view is the one 
that seems more probable to me. 

5. RESPONSE TO THAT EARLIER QUESTION AS TO WHETHER THE ANGELS 
WERE CREATED PERFECT OR IMPERFECT; AND WE ANSWERS THAT THEY 
WERE PERFECT IN SOME RESPECT AND IMPERFECT RESPECT TO SOMETHING 
ELSE. in regard to that earlier question as to whether they were created 
perfect or imperfect, it can be said that they were perfect in some way and 
imperfect in another. For something is not said to be perfect in onc way 
only, but in several. 

6. THAT PERFECT IS SAID IN THREE WAYS: ACCORDING TO TIME, ACCORD- 
ING TO NATURE, AND UNIVERSALLY PERFECT. Indeed, ‘perfect’ is said in 
three ways: for something is perfect according to time, or perfect accord- 
ing to nature, or universally perfect. That is perfect according to timc 
which has whatever the time requires and is suitable to be had according 
to time; and in this way, the angels were perfect before their confirmation 
or fall. That is perfect according to nature which has whatever is due or 
uscful to its nature for glorification; and in this way, the angels were per- 
fect after their confirmation, and the saints will be perfect after the resur- 
rection. That is completely and universally perfect to which nothing 1s 
ever lacking and from which all good things come, which pertains only to 
God. And so the first perfection pertains to an established nature, the 
second pertains to a giorified nature, the third to an uncreated nature. 

7. HE TOUCHES BRIEFLY ON THE AFORESAID, ADDING WHAT THE ANGELS 
WERE LIKE IN THEIR CONVERSION OR TURNING AWAY. It has been shown 
what the angels were at their creation, namely [they were] good, and not 
evil, and just, that is, innocent, and in some way perfect, but in another 
way imperfect. But they were not blessed until their confirmation, unless 


“Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram., bk 11 c19 n25. 
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blessedness be taken, as has already been said,’ as that state of innocence 
ind goodness in which they were established. 


DISTINCTION V 


Chapter ] (20) 


ON THE CONVERSION AND CONFIRMATION OF THOSL WHO REMAINED 
STEADFAST, AND ON THE TURNING AWAY AND FALL OF THOSE WHO FLLL. 
Atter these matters, reflection requires that we enquire what they were 
ike after being separated by their defection and conversion, Indeed, im- 
mediately after their creation, some turned toward their Creator, some 
'arned away. Fo turn toward God meant to adhere to him in love; to turn 
-way meant to hold God in hate or to envy him; and indeed, the mother of 
envy is pride,! by which they wanted to make themselves equal to God? 
-a those who converted, God's wisdom, by which they were given light. 
^egan 10 shine as in a mirror; but those who turned away were made blind. 
And the former converted and were enlightened by God's grace which 
sas bestowed upon them; but the latter were blinded not by an infusion of 
malice, but by the desertion of grace: they were not deserted by grace in 
“ig sense that it was taken away after having been previously given to 
-aem, but in the sense that it was never given to them so that they might 
convert, And so this is the conversion or defection by which they who 
were good by nature were separated: so that some are good over and 
-bove that [initial] good through justice, others are evil when that good 
«as corrupted through fault. Conversion made some just, and defection 
made some unjust. Each act proceeded from the will, and the will of each 
was free, 


Chapter 2 (21) 


nb TOUCHES BRIEFLY ON FREE CHOICE, TEACHING WHAT IT IS. For all had 
“ree choice, which is a free power and aptitude of the rational will. For 
-aey were able to choose willingly what they pleased, and to make rational 


.Jdgements, that is, to be discerning, and free choice consists in these 


B. 
"ungs. And they were not created already willing to turn toward [God] or 
:5 turn away, but they were able to will the onc or the other; and after their 
.realion, by their spontaneous will, some chose evil and others good. And 
~o God separated fight from darkness, as Scripture says, that is, the good 
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angels from the evil ones; and he called the light day, but the darkness 
night, because he enlightened the good angels by his gracc, but he blinded 
the evil ones. 


Chapter 3 (22} 


AFTER THEIR CREATION, SOMETHING, NAMELY COOPERATING GRACE, 
WAS GIVEN WITHOUT ANY MERIT OF THEIR OWN TO THOSE WHO REMAINED 
STEADFAST BY WHICH THEY MIGHT CONVERT. But if it is asked whether, 
after their creation, something was conferred on those who converted by 
which they might convert, that is, love God, we say that cooperating grace 
was conferred on them. Without such grace, the rational creature cannot 
make progress toward meriting life. For it can fall by itself, but it cannot 
make progress without the assistance of grace, 


Chapter 4 (23} 


WHAT GRACE THE ANGEL NEEDED AND WHAT HE DID NOT. The angel did 
not need the grace by which he might be justified, because he was not 
evil, but the one by which he might be helped to love and obey God per- 
fectly.— WHICH GRACE IS ‘OPERATING’ AND WHICH *COOPERATING.' That 
grace is called operating by which an impious person is justified, that is, 
from being impious he is made pious, from evil good; but cooperating 
grace is that by which he is assisted to will the good with efficacy, to love 
God before all things, to do good works, to persevere in the good, and 
suchlike; we will treat this more fully below.' And so cooperating grace 
was given to the angels who remained steadfast, by which they converted 
so that they might love God perfectly. Thus they converted from a good 
which they had and had not lost to a greater good which they did not have: 
and this conversion was done through grace cooperating with their free 
choice; this grace was not given to the others who fell. 


Chapter 5 (24) 


l. WHETHER THEY ARE TO BE BLAMED FOR HAVING TURNED AWAY. And so 
it is customary for some to object that those who defected rather than 
converted are not to be blamed because they could not convert without 
grace, Grace was not given to them, however; and it was not their fault 
that grace was not given, because there was not yet any fault in them. 


'Dist. 26 and 27. 
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2. To this it can be said that this grace was not given to those who re- 
ceived it by reason of their merits: otherwise, it would not be grace, if it 
were given because of a merit which preceded grace.' 

3. BY WHAT FAULT GRACE WAS NOT GIVEN TO THOSE WHO FELL. But 
chat it was not given to the others was their own fault because, although 
‘hey were able to do so, they did not will to stand firm until grace should 
ne given to them; so the others remained steadfast unti! grace was given 
:9 them, while the former fell through pride. And so the fault of those 
sho fell may be clearly taken to be this: that although they could not 
make progress without grace, which they had not received, yet they were 
able not to fall, that is, to stand firm, by that which had been granted to 
;hem at their creation, because there was nothing which compelled them 
1o fall. They fell by their own spontancous will. If they had not done this, 
ahat was given to the others would surcly also have been given to them. 


Chapter 6 (25) 


.. THAF THE ANGELS BECAME BLESSED AT THEIR CONFIRMATION, BUT 
*HETHER THEY DESERVED IT THROUGH THE GRACE THEN GIVEN TO THEM 
* AMBIGUOUS, FOR DIFFERENT PEOPLE HAVE FELT DIFFERENTLY CONCERN- 
\G THIS. Here it is usual to ask whether the angels became blessed at 
:Aeir confirmation, and whether in some way they deserved their blessed- 
22s8,— Many authorities assert that they became blessed at their confir- 
mation, and so it is to be held as certain. 

2. Bul whether they deserved that blessedness through the grace then 
ziven to them is ambiguous. For some prefer the view that they deserved 
< through the grace which they received at their confirmation; they say 
naat merit and reward were in them simultaneously, and that merit did not 
-recede reward in time, but in causc.-—But it seems to others that they did 
not merit the blessedness which they received at their confirmation 
arough the grace that was then given to them. These say that grace was 
‘iat conferred on them then so that they might gain merit, but so that they 
zuüght live blessedly; the good which was then given to them was not that 
7» which they might gain merit, but one which they might happily enjoy. 
i hey say that the angels merit what they received at that time as a reward 
tur the services which they render to us in obedience and reverence to 
Jod; and so the reward preceded the merits. And 1 confess that this latter 
jew Is more pleasing to mc. 
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Chapter 1 (26) 


]. THAT SOME FELL FROM AMONG BOTH THE GREATER AND THE LESSER 
ONES, AND ONE OF THEM WAS AMONG THE HIGHEST, NAMELY LUCIFER. 
Morcover, it is fitting to know that, just as some remained constant from 
among both the greater and the lesser [angels], so some fell to their ruin 
from both. Among the latter, one was higher than all the others who fell, 
and there was none worthicr than him among those who stood firm, as is 
shown by the testimonics of the authorities. 

2. For Job says: He is the beginning of God's ways.’ And we read in 
Ezechiel: You were the seal of [God's] likeness, full of wisdom and beau- 
tiful in perfection in the delights of God's paradise.” Expounding this, 
Gregory says: "The more refined his nature is, the more it is indicated that 
the image and likeness of God is impressed in him." ?—A Iso, we read in 
Ezechiel: Every precious stone was his covering,” that is, every angel was, 
as it were, his covering becausc, as Gregory says, “by comparison with 
the others, he was the most illustrious"? That is why he was called Lucifer 
(i.c. morning star], as Isaias attests, saying: How you have fallen, Lucifer, 
who used to rise in the morning, ete," 

3. Lucifer is not to be taken as an order fof angels], but as one spirit. 
Isidore shows that this spirit, after being created, carefully assessed the 
eminence of his nature and the depth of his knowledge, and rose up in 
pride against his Creator to the point that he wanted to make himself 
God's cqual, as is said in Esaias: / will ascend into heaven, I will exalt 
my throne above the stars of heaven, and 1 will be like the Most High? 
In fact, he wanted to be like God not through imitation, but through 
equality of power. 


Chapter 2 (27) 


1. FROM WHAT AND TO WHAT HE WAS CAST DOWN BY REASON OF ILHS PRIDE, 
And because of such great pride, he was cast down from heaven, that is, 
from the empyrcan, where he had been with the others, into this cloudy 
atmosphere, together with ail those who shared in his depravity, Indeed, 
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as John says in the Apocalypse, e dragon, falling trom heaven, dragged 
down with him a third part of the stars.' For that Lucifer, who was greater 
than the rest, did not fall alone, but many others fell with him who agreed 
with him in wickedness. This cloudy atmosphere became the abode of all 
those who fell. 

2. And this was donc to lest us, that it should be for us a source of 
waining. Hence the Apostle: Our struggle is against the princes and 
powers of this world, and against the rulers of darkness and the spiritual 
powers of evil in our heavens. For the demons, who are spiritual powers 
and evil, reside in the turbulent atmosphere next 10 us, which is called 
heaven; hence the devil is also called prince of the air 


Chapter 3 (28) 


THAT IT IS NOT GRANTED TO THEM TO LIVE IN HEAVEN OR ON EARTH. For it 
is not granted to them to live in heaven, because it ts a bright and pleasant 
place, nor on earth with us, lest they be exceedingly troublesome to men. 
According to the teaching of the apostle Peter handed down in the canoni- 
cal Epistle, they must dwell in this cloudy atmosphere, which has been 
assigned to them almost as a prison until the time of judgement,’ Then 
they shall be cast into the depths of hell, according to the text: Go, you 
uccursed ones, into the eternal fire which has been prepared for the devil 
und his angels? 


Chapter 4 (29) 


THAT SOME OF THE DEMONS RULE OVER OTHERS OF THEM AND ALSO HAVE 
OTHER FORMS OF PRECEDENCE. And just as among the good angels some 
rule over others, so also among the evil ones some have been given preee- 
dence over others and some are subject to others. Indeed, lor as long as 
the world lasts, angels rule over angels, men over men, and demons over 
demons; but in the future, every form of preferment will be done away 
with, as the Apostle teaches.'—Also, in accordance with their greater or 
lesser knowledge, some have a rule of greater scope, others of lesser. For 
some rule over one province, others over one man, yet others over onc 


' Apoc. 12, 3-4. 
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vice.' And so we say the spirit of pride, the spirit of lust, and suchlike, 
because he can tempt man most of all with regard to that vice for which 
he is named. That is why riches are calied by thc name of a demon, name- 
ly mammon,* For Mammon is the name of a demon, and riches are also 
called by this name in the Syriac language. And this is not so because the 
devil has the power to give to or take riches away from whomever he 
wills, but because he uses them to tempt and deccive men. 


Chapter 5 (30) 


WHETHER ALL DEMONS ARE IN THIS CLOUDY ATMOSPHERE, OR WHETHER 
SOME OF THEM ARE IN HELL. But it 1s usual to ask whether they are all in 
this cloudy atmosphere, or whether some of them are already in hell.—1t 
is probable that some of the demons descend into hell each day as they 
lead souls to their sufferings there. And it is not far from thc truth that 
there are always some of them there, perhaps taking turns, to hold prisoner 
and torment souls there. And that the souls of evil people descend to hell 
and are punished there follows from the fact that Christ descended into 
hell in order to lead out of it the just ones who were held there: for if the 
just descended there, much more did the unjust; and as authority has it,' 
when he led out the just, he left the unjust there. For he bit heil, but did 
not swallow it. 


Chapter 6 (31) 


]. SOME HOLD THAT LUCIFER, WHOM THEY SAY TEMPTED AND OVERCAME 
THE FIRST MAN, WAS BOUND IN HELL FROM THE TIME WHEN HE TEMPTED 
CHRIST AND WAS OVERCOME. But as to Lucifer, some hold the view that hc 
1$ bound there and is not now free to tempt us, because we read in the 
Apocalypse: When a thousand years will be completed, Satan will be freed 
from his prison and will go out to lead the nations astrav.! That will be in 
the final time of Antichrist, when there shall be such great tribulation that, 
if it were possible, even the elect would be troubled? They say that he has 
been bound there since that time when he tempted Christ in the desert,’ or 
at the passion, and was overcome by him. They believe that he tempted 
and overcame the first man;! secondly, [he tempted] God, but was over- 
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come by him and so is bound in hell. OTHERS HOLD THAT HE HAS BEEN 
BURIED THERE SINCE HIS FALL. Bul others hold that, since the fall, he has 
been buried in hell because of the magnitude of his sin. 

2. THAT LUCIFER DOES NOT HAVE THE POWER WIIICH HE WILL HAVE IN 
THE TIME OF ANTICHRIST, But whether he is buried in hell or not, it is 
plausible that he docs not have the power of gaining access to us which he 
will have in the time of Antichrist, when he will work with fraud and 
violence. And perhaps that is why it is said that he will be freed at that 
ume, because then God will give him a power to tempt men which he does 
not have now.” 


Chapter 7 (32) 


THAT THOSE DEMONS WHO HAVE ONCE BEEN OVERCOME BY THE SAINTS 
DO NOT AFTERWARDS HAVE FURTHER ACCESS TO OTIIER MEN. It seems too 
that the power to tempt other men is taken away from those demons who 
ire overcome by the saints who live justly and decently, Hence Origen 
says: "It seems certain to me that the saints who fight against these temp- 
ters and defeat them diminish the army of demons, as they destroy many 
of them, and that it is no longer lawful for that spirit which has been over- 
come by some saint who lives chastely and decently to attack some other 
man again." ' —But some believe that this is to be understood only of that 
vice in which he was overcome: so that if he tempts some holy man with 
pride, and he is overcome, it is no longer lawful for him to tempt that man 
or another with pride. 


DisTINCTION VII 


Chapter | (33) 


THAT THE GOOD ANGELS HAVE BEEN SO CONFIRMED THROUGH GRACE 
THAT THEY CANNOT SIN, AND THE EVIL ONES ARE SO OBDURATE IN EVIL 
THAT THEY CANNOT LIVE WELL. It was said above! that the angels who 
remained sicadfast were confirmed through grace, and those who fell were 
abandoned by God's grace. And certainly the good ones have been so 
confirmed through grace that they cannot sin; but the evil ones are so ob- 
stinate in wickedness that they cannot have a good will and are unable to 
will well, although what they sometimes will is good. For they sometimes 
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will something to be done which God wills to be done; and it is entirely 
good and just that such a thing be done, and yet they do not will it by a 
good will, nor will it well. 


Chapter 2 (34) 


1. THAT BOTH HAVE FREE CHOICE, AND YET THEY CANNOT TURN TO BOTH. 
But since the good ones are not able to sin, and the evil ones are not able 
io will well or to work well, it seems that they no longer have free choice, 
because they cannot turn to both [good and evil], and free choice can bend 
itself to cither of these.—Hence Jerome says, in the treatise On the Prodi- 
gal Son: "It is in God alone that sin cannot happen; as for the rest, since 
they have free choice, they can direct their will to cither side." Here he 
appears to say that every creature which has been established in free 
choice can turn to good and to evil. if it is so, then both good and evil 
angels can turn to cither of these; and so the good ones can become evil 
and thc evil ones good. 


2. To this we say that thc good angels have been confirmed by such 
grace that they cannot become evil, and the evil ones are so obdurate in 
their wickedness that they cannot become good. And yet both have frec 
choice because the good angels choose the good and reject evil without 
any compelling necessity, but by their own spontancous will assisted by 
grace. Similarly, the evil ones, by their own free will abandoned by grace, 
avoid the good and pursue evil. And the cvil ones have frec choice, but it 
is so base and corrupted that they are not able to rise to the good. 


Chapter 3 (35) 


|. THAT THE GOOD ANGELS AFTER THEIR CONFIRMATION HAVE A FREER 
CHOICE THAN BEFORE. But the good angels have a much freer choice after 
their confirmation than before. For as Augustine says in the Enchiridion, 
“they do not lack free choice by reason of being unable to will evil things. 
For the faculty of choice which cannot serve sin is much freer.' Nor is 
their will to be blamed, or is not a will, or is said not to be free, by which 
they so will to be blessed that not only do they not will to be miserable, but 
are entirely unable to will it?” 


2. And so the good angels arc not able to will evil, or to will to be mis- 
erable; and they have this not from a benefit of nature, but from one of 
grace. Indecd, before the confirmation of grace, angels were able to sin, 
and some of them did sin and became demons. Hence Augustine, in the 
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book Against Maximinus: “The nature of celestial creatures was able to die 
because it was able to sin. Indeed, even angels sinned, and they became 
demons, whose prince is the devil. Even those who did not sin were able 
to sin. Any rational creature to whom the inability to sin has been granted 
owes It to God's grace and not to its own nature. And so the only one 
who was not, is not, will not be able to sin by his own nature and not by 
anyone's grace is God." Sec, it is implied here that angels were able to 
sin before their confirmation, but are not able to do so after it. That they 
were able 10 sin was theirs from free choice, which is natural to them. 
That they are now unable to sin. however, is theirs not from their nature, 
that is, from their free choice, but from grace. It is also from this same 
grace that their free choice itself is no longer able to serve sin.? 


Chapter 4 (36) 


l. THAT AFTER THEIR CONFIRMATION, ANGELS ARE NOT ABLE TO SIN FROM 
NATURE AS BEFORE; NOT BECAUSE THEIR CHOICE WAS WEAKENED, BUT 
BECAUSE IT WAS CONFIRMED. And so after their confirmation, angels 
were not able to sin from nature as before: not that their free choice was 
weakened through grace, but rather that it was so confirmed that the good 
angel is no longer able to sin through it. And this is not at ail from free 
choice itself, but from God's grace. 

2. HE REVEALS HOW THE WORDS OF JEROME CITED ABOVE ARE TO BL 
UNDERSTOOD. And so what Jerome says: "As for the rest, since they have 
tree choice, they can be direct their will to either side," ought to be taken 
in reference to the state in which creatures were created. For both man 
and angel were so created that they could tum to cither [good or evil]. 
But afterwards the good angels are so confirmed through grace that they 
are unable to sin, and the evil ones are so obdurate in vice that they can- 
not live well. 

3. ANOTHER TEXT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD IN THE SAME WAY. In a similar 
way is also to be understood that statement of Isidore: “Angels are 
changeable by nature, immutable by grace." By nature, at the beginning 
of their existence, they could be changed to good or evil; but afterwards, 
through grace, they became so devoted to the good that they cannot be 
changed from it: for it is grace that resists this change, not nature. 
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Chapter 5 (37) 


THAT THE EVIL ANGELS DID NOT LOSE THEIR ACUITY Ot PERCEPTION, AND 
IN WHAT WAYS THEY KNOW, And although the evil angels are so obstinate 
through wickedness, nevertheless they are not whoily deprived of their 
acuity of perception. Indeed, as Isidore teaches, "demons arc powerful by 
a threefold acuteness of knowledge, namely by the fineness of their nature, 
their age-old experience, and the revelation of the higher spirits." 
Concerning this, Augustine too says: "Evil spirits are allowed to know 
certain things about temporal matters, in part by the refinement of their 
sense, in part because they are made shrewder by their experience over 
the ages, which is duc to such great length of life, in part because the holy 
angels at God's command reveal to them what they have learned from 
God. At times too, these same cvil spirits foretell what they themselves 
are about to do, as though pretending to divine it.” 


Chapter 6 (38) 


THAT THE MAGICAL ARTS ARE EFFECTIVE BY THE POWER AND KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE DEVIL. THIS POWER AND THIS KNOWLEDGE HAVE BEEN GRANTED 
TO HIM BY GOD EITHER TO LEAD EVIL MEN ASTRAY, OR TO ADMONISH OR 
TRAIN THE GOOD ONES. It is also by the knowledge and power of these 
evil spirits that the magical arts are practised. And yet, both the knowl- 
edge and the power have been given to them by God,' cither to deceive 
the deccitful, or to admonish the faithful, or to train and test the patience 
of the just.—Hence Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 3: “I sec 
what may occur to a weak intelligence, namely why are miracles done 
also by the magical arts: for even the magicians of Pharaoh made serpents 
and other things." But what is still more wonderful is how the power of 
the magicians, which was able to make serpents, failed entirely when it 
came to making very small flies, namely gnats, which were the third 
plague to afflict Egypt. At that point, the magicians certainly failed, say- 
ing: The finger of God is here.’ From this, it is given to be understood that 
not even the transgressing angels and the powers of the air (who have 
been cast down from their dwelling in the sublime purity of the aether into 
this lowest darkness as if into a prison for their kind), through whom the 
magical arts are able to do whatever they can do, would be able to do any- 
thing, if power had not been given to them from above. And this power ts 
at times given to deccive the deceitful, as when it was conferred on the 
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Egyptians and those very magicians, so that they should seem admirable by 
the operation of the very spirits by whom they were made damnable; at 
times it is given to warn the faithful against the desire to do any such 
thing, as if it were a great thing to do them (it is for this same reason that 
they have been reported to us in Scripture}; or to train, test, and reveal the 
patience of the just." 


Chapter 7 (39) 


THE MATTER OF VISIBLE THINGS DOES NOT SERVE THE TRANSGRESSING 
ANGELS AT THEIR BIDDING, "And it is not to be thought that the matter of 
visible things serves the transgressing angels at their bidding; rather, it 
serves God, by whom this power is given to the extent that the unchange- 
able one determines.” 


Chapter 8 (40) 


1. THAT PUEY ARE NOT CREATORS, EVEN THOUGH THE MAGICIANS MADE 
FROGS AND OTHER THINGS THROUGH THEM; GOD ALONE CREATES. "And 
those evil angels are by no means to be called ereators because the 
magicians made frogs and serpents through them: for they did not create 
these things."' 

2. ON THE SEEDS OF ALL BODIES, WHOSE CREATOR IS HE WHO ALONE IS 
CREATOR. “In truth, some hidden seeds of ail things that are born cor- 
poreally and visibly are concealed in the corporeal elements of this world; 
God originally placed these seeds in them. And so he who is the creator of 
the invisible seeds is the creator of all things. For all things that come 
forth to our sight by being born reccive the beginnings of their growth 
trom these invisible sceds; and by virtue of the rules of their origin, so to 
speak, they take their proper increase in size and their distinctive forms." 

3. JUST AS PARENTS ARE NOT CALLED THE CREATORS OF THEIR CHIL- 
DREN, NOR FARMERS OF THEIR WHEAT, SO NEITHER ARE THE GOOD NOR 
THE EVIL ANGELS, EVEN IF CREATURES ARE MADE BY THEIR SERVICE, "And 
just as we do not call parents the creators of men, nor farmers the creators 
of wheat, although it is by the external application of their movements 
that God's power operates internally to create these things, so also it is 
not right to hold that not only the evil angels, but even the good ones, are 
creators. (NOTE; HERE HE INDICATES THAT THEY HAVE A BODY.) But by 
the refinement of their sense and body, they know the sceds of things 
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which are more hidden from us, and they sow them seeretly through suita- 
ble combinations of the elements, and so furnish occasions for the birth 
of things and for speeding their increase. But the good angels do not do 
these things, except insofar as God commands, nor do the evil ones un- 
justly do them, except insofar as he justly allows.” 

4. THE EVIL ONE HAS AN EVIL WILL FROM HIMSELF, BUT HE RECEIVES 
THE POWER [TO WILL] FROM GOD JUSTLY. "For the wickedness of the evil 
one makes his own will unjust, yct he docs not receive the power [to will] 
other than justly, either for his own punishment or, in the case of others, 
for the punishment of the wicked or the praise of the good.” 


Chapter 9 (41) 


JUST AS GOD ALONE WORKS THE JUSTIFICATION OF OUR MIND, SO ALSO HE 
WORKS THE CREATION OF THINGS, ALTHOUGH THE CREATURE SERVES ASA 
MORE EXTERNAL CAUSE. “None but God can form our mind by justifying 
it, but men too are able to preach the Gospel as an external cause, and not 
only the good ones in truth, but also the bad ones in pretence.’ 1n the 
same way, it is God who interiorly works the creation of visible things; 
but the exterior operations" and mixtures or occasions are furnished by 
good and evil angels, and even by men.—"But these things are applied by 
men with so much more difficulty insofar as their senses are less refined 
and their earthy and sluggish bodies are less quick in their movements. 
And so for both kinds of angels, thc casier it is to gather the proximate 
causes from the elements, the more wonderful is their greater speed in 
works of this kind. But there is no other creator than the one who original- 
ly forms these things; nor can anyone do this other than the one creator 
God.'"—"For it is onc thing to create and administer the creature from the 
deepest and highest turning-point of causation, which the creator God 
alone does; but it is another thing to conduct some operation by an exter- 
nal means in accordance with the forces and powers that come from him 
so that what is created may come forth at this or that time, and in this or 
that manner. For al! these things originally and primordially have alrcady 
been created in some framework of thc elements, but come forth when 
given the opportunity," 
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Chapter 10 (42) 


l. THAT THE EVIL ANGELS HAVE THE POTENTIAL FO DO MANY THINGS BY 
IHE STRENGTH OF THEIR NATURE WHICH THEY CANNOT DO BECAUSE OF 
THE PROHIBITION OF GOD OR OF THE GOOD ANGELS, THAT IS, BECAUSE 
THEY ARE NOT ALLOWED. lt 1s also to be known that the evil angels have 
the potential to do some things by the fineness of their nature, which they 
nevertheless cannot do because of the prohibition of God or of the good 
angels, that is, because they are not allowed to do these things by God or 
by the good angels: they, who made frogs and serpents, were entirely 
cupable of having made the gnats. But some things they are unable to do, 
even if they are allowed by the higher angels, because Giod does not al- 
low IL. 

2. WHY THEY WHO MADE FROGS AND SERPENTS WERE NOT ABLE TO 
PRODUCE GNATS. Hence Augustine, in Oz the Trinity, book 3: "It happens 
trom the ineffable power of God that what the evil angels could do if they 
were allowed, they are not able to do because they are not allowed. For no 
other reason explains why they who had made frogs and serpents were not 
able to make gnats, unless the greater power of God was there forbidding 
them through the Holy Spirit; even the magicians themselves acknowl- 
edged this, saying: The finger of God is here.! But what they can do by 
nature, what they cannot do because of prohibition, and what they are not 
allowed to do by the condition of their nature, it is difficult, indeed im- 
possible, for a man to ascertain. (HE SHOWS iT BY ANALOGY.) We know 
ihat a man can walk, and that he cannot do even this if he were not al- 
iowed; but he cannot fly, even i£ he were allowed. In the same way, those 
Jngels can do some things, if they were allowed by the more powertul 
ingels at God's command; but some things they cannot do, even if they 
were allowed by those angels, because he docs not allow it from whom 
ihey have the kind of nature which is theirs, and often, through his angels, 
he does not allow even those things [to be done] which he has granted that 
they be able to do.” 


DISTINCTION VIII 


Chapter 1 (43) 


Il. WHETHER ALL ANGELS ARE CORPOREAL: THIS SEEMED TO Bl: THE CASE 
TO SOME, AND AUGUSTINE APPEARS TO AGREE WITH THEM, SAYING THAT 
ALL ANGELS BEFORE THE FALL HAD FINE AND SPIRITUAL BODIES, BUT THE 
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BODIES OF THE EVIL ONES WERE CHANGED FOR THE WORSE IN THEIR FALL 
SO THAT THEY MIGHT SUFFER IN THEM. it is also usual among the learned 
to discuss the question of whether all angels, both good and evil, are cor- 
poreal, that is, have bodies united to them.— Some hold this to be the case, 
and they rely on the words of Augustine, who seems to say that all angels 
before their confirmation or fail had acrial bodies, formed from the purer 
and higher part of the air and suitable for acting, but not for suffering. 
And such bodies were preserved for the good angels who remained sicad- 


fast, so that they can act in such bodies, but not suffer. These bodies are of 


such fineness that they cannot be seen by mortals, unless they are clothed 
by some grosser form. They are seen when they take on such form, and 
are no longer seen when they set it aside. But the bodies of the evil angels 
in their fall were changed into an inferior quality of thicker air. For just as 
they were cast down from a worthier place to a lower onc, that is, into this 
cloudy atmosphere, so their refined bodies were transformed into inferior 
and thicker ones, in which they can suffer from a superior element, that 
is, from fire. 

2. And this seems to have been Augustine's thought, as he says, in On 
Genesis; "The demons arc called aerial animate beings because they are 
endowed with bodies of an aerial nature; and they arc not dissolved by 
death, because there prevails in them an clement which is more prone to 
being active than passive, Water and carth tend to be passive; air and 
fire tend to be active. But it is not surprising if the transgressing angels 
and their prince (now a devil, then an archangel) were cast into this dark- 
ness after their sin. And neither is it surprising if, as a punishment, they 
were changed into an acrial nature in which they can suffer from fire. 
But they are allowed to keep only to the darkness of the air, which is like 
a prison for them, until the time of judgement.”' Sec, with these words 
Augustine appears to convey the opinion that some hold regarding the 
bodies of angels. 

3. IT SEEMS TO SOME THAT AUGUSTINE DID NOT SAY THIS AS HIS OWN 
VIEW, BUT AS REPORTING AN OPINION. But some say that he did not say 
this as his own view, but as reporting the opinion of others. They wish to 
conclude this from Augustine's own words, in which he says: “The demons 
are called aerial animals,’ and docs not say are; for there were some 
people who said this." But as to their dwelling in the cloudy atmosphere 
into which they were cast, they say that Augustine did not say this by way 
of opinion, but asserting the truth of the matter, as is shown by the linguis- 
tic distinction which he makes. They also say that many Catholic writers 
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have agreed on this and have taught unanimously that the angels are incor- 
poreal and do not have bodies united to them. At God's disposition, at 
umes they take on bodies in order 1o perform a service commanded to 
them by God, and they set them aside when their service is completed. It 
was in such bodies that they appeared and spoke to men, and at times they 
spoke in the character of God, without any distinction of person, and at 
other times in the person of the Father or of the Son or of the Holy Spirit. 


Chapter 2 (44) 


1. THAT GOD APPEARED IN THOSE ANCIENT BODILY FORMS. Nor is it to be 
doubted that God appeared in bodily forms to men, as Augustine shows in 
On the Trinity, book 2, reporting various testimonies of Scripture, from 
which he proves that God appeared to men in bodily shapes; and some- 
times God's speech was addressed to men in the character of God without 
distinction, and at other times with a distinction of persons. | 

2. ON THE PERPLEXING QLESTION POSED BY AUGUSTINE, WIO ASKS 
WHETHER A NEW CREATURE WAS FORMED TO SHOW THESE BODILY APPA- 
RITIONS, OR WHETHER ANGELS WHO ALREADY LXISTED WERE SENT. AND 
IF SUCH ANGELS WERE SENT, DID THEY FAKE ON SOME CORPOREAL SHAPE 
FROM MORE FLESHLY MATTER WHILE PRESERVING THE QUALITY OF THEIR 
SPIRITUAL BODY, OR DID THEY CHANGE THEIR OWN BODY INTO A SHAPE 
SLITABLE FOR THEIR ACTION. But in asserting thal God appeared to men in 
bodily likenesses, he poses a perplexing question which he does not re- 
solve. He asks “whether in those bodily apparitions some creature was 
created for the sole end that God appear to men in it; or whether angels 
who already existed were so sent thal, while remaining in their spiritual 
bodies, they assumed from the fleshly matter of the lower elements a 
bodily form which, as in the manner of a garment, they can change into 
whatever bodily forms they please: or did they change their own body into 
forms suitable to their actions, through the power given to them by God." 

3. For Augustine speaks as follows, in On the Trinity, book 3: lt is to be 
asked, “regarding those ancient bodily forms and visions," “whether a crea- 
ture was formed to the sole end that Ged, as he then judged it fitting, might 
be shown to human sight; or were pre-existent angels so sent thal they 
might speak in the character of God, taking on a bodily form from a 
corporeal creature to use in their ministry; or did they, in accordance 
withthe power given to them by the Creator, change and transform their 
ownbody, to which they are not subject, but which they rule over subject to 
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themselves, into the forms they chose which were fitting and suitable for 
their actions.” 

4. HE GRANTS THAT ANGELS ARE SENT, BUT HE IS NOT ABLE TO RESOLVE 
THE REST. “But i confess that if exceeds the strength of my insight whether 
the angels, preserving the spiritual quality of their body and working 
through it in a hidden manner, take from the inferior and more fleshly 
elements something which they adapt, convert, and change, as in the man- 
ner of a garment, into any bodily form whatsoever, even their true ones, as 
true water was changed into true wine by the Lord;* or do they transform 
their own bodies into that which they wish, suitable for what they do. 
Since I am but a man, I cannot comprehend which of these is true by my 
own experience, as the angels can who do these things.” 

5. Note, reader, that he docs not resolve the question which he posed. 
Hc leaves unsettled whether the angels who were sent, while keeping their 
own spiritual bodies, were clothed with some more fleshly form in which 
they could be seen, or whether they changed and transformed their own 
body into whatever form they chose in which they could be seen. 1n these 
words, Augustine seems to attest that angels arc corporeal and have their 
own spiritual bodies." 


Chapter 3 (45) 


THAT GOD HAS NEVER APPEARED TO MORTALS IN THE FORM BY WHICH HE 
IS GOD. Leaving aside these matters as too deep and obscurc, let us hold 
this without doubt: that God never appeared to mortals in the form of his 
essence. As he says to his servant Moses: No man shall see me and live.! 
And we read in the Gospel of John: No one has ever seen God. “For 
there is nothing visible which is not changeable.” And so “the substance 
or essence of God, because it is in no way changeable, can in no way be 
visible in its very self. Accordingly, it is manifest that all those appear- 
ances to the Fathers were done by means of a creature, although God was 
present in them. And although we do not know how God did these things 
through the ministry of the angels, yct we say that they were done 
through angels." “Therefore, with confidence, 1 dare to say that neither 
God the Father, nor his Word, nor his Spirit, who is one God, is in any 
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way changeable through that which he is and by which he is. and so much 
less is he visible." 


Chapter 4 (46) 


l. WHETHER DEMONS ENTER THE BODIES OF MEN SUBSTANTIALLY AND 
iNSINUATE TIIEMSELVES INTO THEIR MINDS. [t also seems worthy of con- 
sideration whether demons, be they corporeal or incorporeal, enter the 
bodies of men substantially and insinuate themselves into their souls. Or 
arc they said to enter souls because they exercise the effect of their wick- 
-dness there, oppressing and vexing them with God's permission, or 
drawing them into sin as they pleasc.— The Gospel plainiy declares that 
they enter into men and are expelled from them; it relates that demons had 
entered some people and were cast out by Christ.! But it is not at all clear 
whether they had entered according to substance, or whether they are said 
tò have entered because of their evil effect. 

2. THAT DEMONS DO NOT INSINUATE THEMSELVES INTO THE SOULS OF 
MEN SUBSTANTIALLY, BUT THEY ARE SAID TO ENTER BECAUSE OF THE EF- 
FECT OF WICKEDNESS. Concerning this, Gennadius says, in the Definitions 
of Ecclesiastical Dogmas: "We do not believe that demons insinuate 
themselves substantially into the soul by energy (operation), but that they 
unite themselves to it by attaching themselves and overpowering it. To 
become insinuated into the mind, however, is possible for him alone who 
created it and who, subsisting incorporeally by nature, is capable [of being 
reveived] by his creature.” See, he appears to indicate here that demons 
do not insinuate themsclves or enter into the hearts of men substantially. 

3. Bede too, on that passage in the Acts of the Apostles where Peter 
says to Ananias: Why did Satan tempt or fill vour heart says: "lt is to be 
noted that nothing other than the creating Trinity can fill the mind of man 
according to substance because the soul is filled with created things only 
according to the operation and instigation of the will. Satan fills the heart 
of someone not by entering into him and his consciousness, nor by going 
into the inner sanctum of his heart, for this power belongs to God alonc. 
Instead, he enters by shrewd and fraudulent deception, drawing the soul to 
à disposition for wickedness through the preoccupation with and the in- 
centive of the vices, with which he is filled. And so Satan filled the heart 
of Ananias not by entering it, but by inserting in it the poison of his own 
wickedness.""—The same: "The unclean spirit, expelled from the hearts 
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of the faithful by the flame of the virtues, hurls the poison of persecution 
against the teachers of truth." 

4. By these authorities, it is shown that demons do not enter into the 
hearts of men substantially, but do so through the effect of their wicked- 
ness; and they are said to be expelled from them when they are not al- 
lowed to do harm. 


DISTINCTION IX 


Chapter ! (47) 


ON THE DISTINCTION OF ORDERS [OF ANGELS], AND HOW MANY THERE ARL. 
After the above matters, it remains to know what Scripture teaches con- 
cerning the orders of angels; in several places,' it proclaims that there are 
nine orders of angels, namely Angels, Archangels, Principalities, Powers, 
Virtues, Dominations, Thrones, Cherubim, and Seraphim.—And three 
groups of three are found to be in these orders, and three orders in each of 
the threes, so that the likeness of the Trinity is shown to be impressed on 
them. Hence Dionysius teaches that there are three orders of angels, and 
he posits a three-fold distinction in each.’ For there are threc higher, three 
lower, and three middle; the higher: Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones; the 
middle: Dominations, Principalitics, Powers; the lower: Virtues, Arch- 
angels, Angels. 


Chapter 2 (48) 


1. WHAT AN ORDER 1S, AND WHAT THE REASON IS FOR THE NAME OF EACH. 
Here it is to be considered what an order is; and then! whether the distinc- 
uon of those orders existed from creation itself. 


2. An order of angels is a multitude of celestial spirits who resemble 
cach other by some gift of grace, just as they also agree in the gift of natu- 
ral endowments. For example, those who burn with charity more than the 
others are called Seraphim: seraphim is interpreted as ardent or ablaze; 
Cherubim are those who are pre-eminent in knowledge, for cherubim is 
interpreted as fullness of knowledge. A throne is a scat; as blessed Greg- 
ory says, they who are filled with the grace of divinity are called Thrones, 
so that God may sit on them and decree and form his judgements through 
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them.” Dominations arc those who surpass Principalities and Powers. Prin- 
cipalities are so called because they dispose what is to be done by those 
subject to them, and lead them to fulfil the divine mysteries. Powers arc 
those who have received more power in their order than the others, so that 
by this power they may restrain the evil powers subject to them lest these 
be able to tempt men as much as they desire. Virties are those through 
whom signs and miracles are frequently done: Archangels are those who 
announce the greater things and ngelis announce the lesser ones. 


Chapter 3 (49) 


l. THAT THESE NAMES WERE NOT GIVEN TO THEM FOR THEIR OWN SAKE, 
BUT FOR OURS, AND THEY ARE TAKEN FROM GIFTS OF GRACE WHICH THEY 
DO NOT HAVE SINGLY, BUT EXCELLENTLY. AND THEY ARE NAMED AFTER 
WHAT EACH POSSESSES PRE-EMINENTI.Y. These names were not given to 
them for their own sake, but for ours. For they are known to each other 
ihrough contemplation, but they become known to us by their names. And 
the several orders are named after the gifts of grace which have been 
viven to them to share, not singly, but pre-eminently. For in that heavenly 
fatherland, where the fullness of good is, although some things are given 
(more] excellently, yet nothing is possessed singly. For all things are in 
all, but not equally, because some possess those things—which they 
nevertheless all have—in a more sublime way. And although the superior 
orders received all the gifts of grace more sublimely and perfectly, yet 
they have taken their names from those that are pre-eminent, leaving the 
rest for the naming of the lower orders. And so the Seraphim, which is 
held to be the most excellent order, received both love and knowledge of 
the divinity, as well as the other gifts of the virtues, in a more sublime 
manner than all the rest. And yet that superior order took its name from 
the more excellent gift, namely from charity, for charity is a greater gift 
than knowledge.’ Also, to know is greater than to judge, for knowledge 
informs judgement; and so the sccond order, namely the Cherubim, is 
named after the second gift, that is, the knowledge of truth. The same is to 
be understood of the other orders. 

2. And so the excellence of the orders is designated in accordance with 
the excellence of the gifts; and yet, as Gregory says, all the gifts are com- 
mon to all.” For all burn with charity and all are filled with knowledge. 
and so also with the other gifts. But the higher orders, as was already said, 
have received more cxcellently than the rest those gifts after which they 
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are named. Hence Gregory: “In that most high city, each order is known 
by the name of that thing which it has received most fully in gift." 

3. QUESTION ARISING FROM THE WORDS OF GREGORY. But here the 
following question arises: if each order is named after that gift which it 
possesses more fully, then the order of Cherubim excels all others in 
knowledge because it is named after knowledge. But he who loves more 
knows more; for as authority has it, there cach knows as much as he 
loves;' and so the Seraphim are pre-eminent not only in charity, but also 
in knowledge. 

4. EXPLANATION OF THAT AUTHORITY. And so H seems that that author- 
ity’ is to be understood in such a way that the comparison is not related to 
all the orders, but only to some, namely the lower ones. For that order [of 
Cherubim] does not receive knowledge as a gift more fully than the Sera- 
phim, but more fully than the other orders which are lower. Nor is each 
order named for all ihat it received more fully than the others, but from 
some onc of the things which it so reccived. 

5. ANOTHER DETERMINATION OF THE SAME QUESTION. Or the compari- 
son can be referred not to the orders themselves, but to the other gifts; and 
not to ali the other gifts, but to some. For just as men, when they have 
several gifts, possess some of them more excellentiy than others, so too 
perhaps the angcis are more powerful in some gifts and less in others. 


Chapter 4 (50) 


1. WHETHER THE ORDERS WERE SO DISTINGUISHED FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF CREATION. It now remains to enquire whether these orders were distin- 
guished in this way from the beginning of creation.— That they were so 
distinguished from the beginning of their existence appears to be indi- 
cated by the testimony of authority! which teaches that some fell from 
each order. And indeed, Lucifer, than whom none worthier? was estab- 
lished, was from a higher order. The Apostle too speaks about Princi- 
palities and Powers of Darkness,’ showing that they fell from those orders 
and, although they exercise their ministry over the evil ones, yet they have 
not been entircly deprived of the names of their orders. 

2. But it does not secm that this can stand. For they did not then [1.c. as 
soon as they were created] burn with charity, nor were they powerful in 
wisdom, nor did God use them as his throne; for if they had had these 
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things, they would not have fallen. It follows that there were not Seraphim, 
or Cherubim, or Thrones at that time. 

3. THAT THESE ORDERS DID NOT EXIST BEFORE THE FALL, BECAUSE THEY 
DID NOT HAVE AT THAT TIME THE GIFTS OF GRACE WHICH, AFTER THE FALL 
OF SOME, WERE GIVEN TO THE OTHERS. To this we say that these orders did 
not exist before the fall of some because they did not yet have the gifis in 
which they share by participation; after the fall of some of them, these 
gifts were given to the others, and these same gifts would have been con- 
ferred on those who fell, if they had remained steadfast, And so Scripture 
says that some fell from cach order, not because they had been in those 
orders and later fell to ruin, but because, if they had remained steadfast, 
some of them would have been in each of the orders since they, like the 
ones who remained steadtast, had different degrees of fineness of nature 
and discernment of form.—For as we said earlier? some were established 
as superior, others as inferior. The superior ones were those who were 
made more refined in nature and more penetrating in wisdom: the lower 
ones were less refined in nature and less penctrating in intelligence. But 
he alone could weigh these invisible differences of invisible thmgs who 
disposed all things in number, measure, and weight (AUGUSTINE, ON 
GENESIS): “that is, in himself, who is the measure that gives its boundary 
to cach thing, and the number that gives cach thing its form, and the 
weight that draws cach thing to stability, that is, bounding and forming 
and ordering all things."^ 


Chapter 5 (51) 


I. WHETHER ALL ANGELS OF THE SAME ORDER ARE EQUAL. Moreover, it is 
suitable to consider whether all angels of the same order are equal.—lt 
pleased some that this should be the case; but this is neither probable, nor 
worthy of assertion, because Lucifer, who was of the fellowship of the 
higher ones, was even worthier than those who had been created more 
excellent than the rest. From this it is perceived that, if he had remained 
stcadfast, he would have been in the superior order, and he would have 
been worthicr than the others of the same order. 

2. BY ANALOGY, Hi SHOWS THAT NOT ALL OF THE SAME ORDER ARE 
EQUAL. For Just as the order of Apostles is one thing and that of Martyrs 
another, and yet some of the Apostles are more worthy, and similarly 
some of the Martyrs are superior to others, it is righily believed that the 
case 1s similar in the orders of angels. 
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Chapter 6 (52) 


l. IN WHAT WAY SCRIPTURE SAYS THAT A TENTH ORDER IS COMPLETED 
FROM MEN, SINCE THERE ARE NO MORE THAN NINE ORDERS. It is also to be 
noted that we read that a tenth order is to be restored from men. But since 
there are no morc than nine orders, and there would not have been more if 
those who fell had remained steadfast, readers are troubled by Scripturc's 
statement that a tenth order is to be completed from men.’ 

2. Indeed, Gregory says that men arc to be taken up in the order of 
angels; some of them are to be taken up in the order of the higher ones, 
namely those who burn with greater charity; others in the order of the 
lower ones, namely those who are less perfect. From this it appears that a 
tenth order is not to be formed from men, as if there were nine orders of 
angels and a tenth of men, but men arc to be assigned to the orders of 
angels according to the quality of their merits. 

3. And so, when we read that a tenth order is to be completed from 
men, perhaps we can take it in this sense: that what fell in the case of the 
angels will be restored from men, and thal so many fell from among the 
angcls that a tenth order could be made. Because of this, the Apostle says 
that a// things will be restored in Christ, both those which are in heaven 
and those which are on earth.” Because humankind was redeemed through 
Christ, it is from men that reparation is made for the fall of angels. And 
yet man would not be less saved, even if the angel had not fallen. 


Chapter 7 (53) 


]. THAT MEN ARE TAKEN UP IN PROPORTION TO THE NUMBER OF THE 
ANGELS WHO STOOD FIRM, NOT OF THOSE WHO FELL. For it is not in propor- 
tion to the number of those who fell, but of those who remained, that men 
arc allowed into blessedness. Hence Gregory: “That supernal city is made 
up of angels and men; and we believe that so much of humankind is to 
ascend to it as were the angels who remained there, as it was written in 
the Canticle of Deuteronomy: He established the boundaries of the people 
according to the number of the angels of God." ? 

2. SOME SAY THAT MEN ARE TO BE RESTORED iN PROPORTION TO THE 
NUMBER OF THE ANGELS WHO FELL. And yet, it is held by some that men 
shall be restored in proportion to thc number of the angels who fell, so 
that the heavenly city may neither be deprived of the number of its citi- 


"That is, ordinary gloss, on Lk. 15, 8; from Gregory, /n Evangelia, hom. 34 n6. 
"Gregory. In Evangelia, hom. 34 nl. 
"Eph. I. 10. 
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zens, nor rule over a greater abundance of them.*-—-This appears to be the 
view of Augustine in the Enchiridion, who does not assert that more men 
will be saved than angels were ruined, but that they will not be fewer. He 
says: "The heavenly Jerusalem, our mother, the city of God, will not be 
defrauded tn the number of her citizens, and perbaps shall even reign over 
a greater abundance. For we do not know the number either of saintly 
men, or of unclean demons. In the latter's place shall succeed the children 
of the Catholic mother, who seemed sterile on earth,’ and they will remain 
without end of time in that peace from which the others fell. But the num- 
ber of these citizens, as it now is, or as it was, or as it will bc, is in the 
contemplation of that artificer who calls [into existence] the things which 
are not as much as those which are.’ Sec, he plainly says that no fewer 
men will be saved than angels were ruined, but he does not assert that 
more will be. 


DISTINCTION X 


Chapter | (54) 


l. WHETHER ALL CELESTIAL SPIRITS ARE SENT, AND HE SETS OUT TWO 
OPINIONS AND THE AUTHORITIES BY WHICH THEY ARE SUPPORTED. lt is also 
to be investigated whether all those celestial spirits are sent to announce 
external things.—Some believe that there are some angels in that multi- 
tude who go out to serve and others who always take up their position 
within, as is written in Daniek: Thousands of thousands ministered to him, 
and ten thousand times a hundred thousand stood beside him! Also, 
Dionysius, in the Hierarchy, which means the sacred principate, speaks of 
the order of precedence among spirits: "Those superior ranks never depart 
from the inmost depths because the higher orders do not fulfil any exterior 
service," Those who deny that angels, other than the lower ones, are sent 
find support in these authorities. 

2, OBJECTION TO THEM. To these is objected what Isaias says: One of 
the Seraphim flew to mes which is a higher and more excellent order. 
Therefore, if they are sent from that order, it is not to be doubted that they 
are sent also from the others, The Apostle too says: AH are ministering 
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spirits, sent to serve.” On these authorities, some say that all angels are 
sent. And it ought not to be thought unworthy if cven the higher ones are 
sent, since even he who is creator of all descended to these depths, 

3. QUESTION: IF ALL ARE SENT, WHY DOES ONLY ONE ORDER GO BY THE 
NAME OF ANGELS. Here the question arises: if all are sent and are messen- 
gers of God, why does only one of the nine orders go by the name of 
angels?—Some say to this that all are indeed sent, but some more often 
and, as it were, from a duty imposed on them, and these are properly 
called Angels or Archangels.* But others are sent more rarely, namely the 
greater oncs; these are sent when some cause beyond the ordinary dispen- 
sation has arisen and, just as they take up the ministry of Angels, they also 
take their name. Hence in the Psalm: Who makes the spirits his angels," 
because those who arc spirits by nature are sometimes made angels, that 
1s, messengers. 


Chapter 2 (55) 


l. SOME HOLD THAT MICHAEL, GABRIEL, RAPHAEL WERE FROM A SUPE- 
RIOR ORDER, AND THESE ARE NAMES OF SPIRITS, NOT OF ORDERS. And they 
hold that Michael, Gabriel, Raphael were from a superior order. "Michael 
means “who is like God’; Gabriel, the fortitude of God; Raphaci, the med- 
icine of God." And these are not the names of orders, but of spirits.— 
And some say that every single one of these names is properly and singly 
the name of a spirit; but others hold that each of these is not the name 
singly and specifically of one spirit, but that it is the name now of this, 
now of that spirit, according to the quality of the things which they arc 
sent to announce or do. Similarly, there arc some names of demons which 
some hold to bc proper to one of them, but others hold them to be common 
to several. Thus "devil, which is so called from the Greek, is interpreted 
às accuser, or as the one who flows downwards, and in Hebrew hc is 
called Satan, that is, adversary. Hc is also called Belial, that is, apostate 
and without yoke. He is also called Leviathan, that is, something added to 
them.’ And you will find many other names which arc cither proper to one 
spirii, or common to many. 


2. HOW THEY WHO SAY THAT ALI. ANGELS ARE SENT DETERMINE THE 
ABOVE AUTHORITIES, WHICH SEEM TO BE CONTRADICTORY. But those who 


"Hebr. 1, 14. 
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assert that all angels are sent determine the above authoritics, namely of 
Daniel and Dionysius,’ in the following way: the superior ranks are said 
to stand beside God and never to depart from the inmost depths, not be- 
cause they arc nol sometimes sent, but because they most rarely proceed 
to external service; and even then they do not withdraw from the inmost 
depths, because they always stand in God's presence and gaze; this is also 
the case with those who are sent frequently.* 

3. WHICH ONES OTHERS SAY ARE SENT AND WHICH ONES ARE NOT SENT, 
WITH A DETERMINATION OF THE AUTHORITIES THAT APPEAR TO CONTRA- 
DICT EACH OTHER. But some say that the three highest orders, namely 
Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones, stand beside the Creator in such a way 
that they never go out to external service; the three lower orders are sent 
to external service. The three middle orders, however, stand between the 
other two groups, not only in dignity and place, but also in function, be- 
cause they receive the divine command from the higher ones and transmit 
it to the lower ones. And so, since the highest angels announce God's 
command to the middle ones, the middle ones to the lowest ones, and 
these to men, they say that they are all deservedly called angels. And it 
was perhaps for this reason that the Apostle sald that aff are ministering 
spirits of the Son and are seat fo serve; or by alf, he did not include indi- 
vidual orders, but only individual angels from the lower orders. As for 
that which Isaias says." they determine it by the words of Dionysius, who 
says: "Those spirits who are sent take the name of those whose office they 
fulfill." Hence they say that the angel who was sent to [salas to slcante 
and burn the Prophet's lips was from a lower order; but he was said to be 
from the Seraphim because he came to burn and consume lsaias's sins. 


DISTINCTION XI 


Chapter 1 (56) 


l. THAT EACH SOUL HAS A GOOD ANGEL TO WATCH OVER IT AND AN EVIL 
ONE TO TRAIN IT. It is also to be known that the good angels are assigned 
to watch over men so that cach of the elect has an angel especially delc- 
gated for his advancement and guardianship.—Hence in the Gospel, 
Truth, forbidding anyone to cause scandal to the little ones, says: Their 
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angels always behold the face of the Father.’ He says that they are their 
angels, to whose guardianship they are assigned. Commenting on this, 
Jerome teaches that cach soul has an angel assigned to guard it from the 
moment of birth. He says as follows: "Great is the dignity of souls, so 
that each of them, from the moment of birth, has an angel delegated to 
guard it.” 

2. Gregory too says that cach soul has a good angel assigned to watch 
over it, and an evil one to train it.’ For although all good angels will our 
good and jointly seek the salvation of all, nevertheless the one who is as- 
signed to watch over someone especially encourages that person to the 
good, as we read of the angel of Tobias,’ and the angel of Peter in the 
Acts of the Aposties.* Similarly, although all the cvil angels desire evil 
for men, yet the one who is assigned to tesi someone incites that person 
more persistently to evil and encourages him more strongly to do harm. 

3. WHETHER SINGLE ANGELS ARE ASSIGNED TO SINGLE HUMANS, OR ONE 
TO MANY. But it is usual to ask whether single angels arc assigned to watch 
over or test single humans, or onc to many. But since there are as many 
elect as good angels, it is clear that there are more men, good and evil 
together, than there are good angels. And since there are as many elect as 
there are good angels, and there arc more good angels than evil ones, and 
there are more evil men than good ones, there is no doubt that there are 
more good men than evil angels and more cvil men than there arc evil or 
good angcls. 

4. HE CONFIRMS THAT ONE ANGEL. IS ASSIGNED TO MANY HUMAN BE- 
INGS, WHETHER CONCURRENTLY OR AT DIFFERENT TIMES, And so it is fit- 
ting to say that one and the same angel, good or evil, is assigned to watch 
over or test many human beings, whether at the same time or at different 
ones. And we say ‘at the same time or at different ones’ because it seems 
to some that all humans who exist simultaneously at one time may cach 
have an angel, good or evil.° This is so because, although the number of 
humans is greater than that of angels, if we add together all men who 
were, who are, and who will be, nevertheless it is possible that all men, 
while they arc in this life, may each have an angel, good or evil, assigned 
to watch over or train him, since men succeed to men who have died, and 
so they are not all simultaneously in this life, but the angels never die and 
so all exist simultaneously. Morcover, whether in this manner or not, it is 
not to bc doubted that cach person has an angel assigned to himself, either 
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designated for several simultaneously, or for one singly. And it is not to be 
wondered at that one angel is assigned 10 watch over many men since the 
guardianship of many men is assigned to one man, in such a way that each 
of them is said to have his own lord or bishop or abbot. 


Chapter 2 (57) 


l. WHETHER ANGELS MAKE PROGRESS IN MERIT OR IN REWARD UNTIL 
JUDGEMENT. Moreover, it is fitting to consider whether the good angels 
make progress in merit or in reward until judgement. 

2. IT SEEMS TO SOME THAT THEY MAKE PROGRESS IN EACH OF THESE. 
It scems to some that they progress in merits and are more and more 
worthy each day because cach day they serve men's utility and devote 
themselves to men's progress. It seems to the same that angels also pro- 
gress in reward, namely in the knowledge and love of God. For although, 
as [hey say, angels in their confirmation received eternal and perfect bles- 
sedness, yet their blessedness is increased each day as they love and know 
God more and more.—CHARITY IS NOW THEIR MERIT AND THEIR REWARD. 
And their charity, by which they love God and ourselves, is both their 
merit and their reward: merit, because through it and the services which 
they render to us by it. they acquire merit and make progress in blessed- 
ness, and it is also their reward because they are blessed by it. 

3. THEY CONFIRM WHAT THEY SAY WITH AUTHORITIES. And they con- 
firm with the testimonies of the Saints that the angels make progress in 
knowledge and, through this, in blessedness. For Isaias, speaking in the 
person of the angels admiring the magnificence of Christ in his ascension, 
says: Who is this who comes from Edom, with dyed garments from Bosra?! 
And in the Psalm: Who is this king of glory? From these words, it appears 
that the angels knew the mystery of the Word made Mesh more fully after 
its completion than before. And just as they made progress in their knowl- 
edge of this mystery, they say that the angels also make progress in their 
knowledge of the divinity.—And that they made progress in their knowl- 
edge of this mystery, the Apostle teaches clearly, saying: This is the dis- 
pensation of the mystery hidden in God from the beginning: that the mani- 
fold wisdom of God should become known through the Church to the 
Princes and Powers in the heavens? Commenting on this, Jerome says 
that “the angelic dignities did not understand the above-said mystery in 
its purity until the passion of Christ was complete, and the preaching of 
the Apostles had spread among the nations. ™ 
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4. THAT AUGUSTINE SEEMS TO BE OPPOSED TO WHAT JEROME SAYS IN 
THIS SENTENCE, But Augustine appears 10 contradict this; on the same 
text of the Epistle, he says: "That mystery of the kingdom of heaven, 
which was revealed at an opportune time for our salvation, was not hid- 
den from the angels. The above-mentioned mystery was known to them 
from the beginning, because no creature is from before the beginning, but 
[only] from the beginning.” 

5. DETERMINATION OF THE ABOVE AUTHORITIES.—HA YMO. Note well. 
reader, that illustrious doctors scem to disagree as to this sentenee. And 
so, in order that ali contradiction may be removed from our midst, let us 
determine the above by following Haymo in saying that “[those mysteries] 
were known in part from the beginning to those angels of greater dignity 
by whose ministry they were announced, and as to household servants and 
messengers; but they remained unknown to angels of lesser dignity"? until 
they were fulfilled and preached through the Church; then they were 
known perfectly by all the angels. 

6. And so it is certain that all angels made progress in the knowledge 
of divine mysteries with the passage of time. Thus, not incongruously, 
these same people say that the knowledge and blessedness of the angels 
arc increased unti) thc consummation which is to come, when they shall 
be most perfect in knowledge and blessedness, with no further increase 
or diminution. 

7. THE OPINION OF OTHERS, WHO SAY THAT THE ANGELS DID NOT MAKE 
PROGRESS IN SOME OF THE AFORESAID. But others say that the angels, in 
their confirmation, were endowed with such love and knowledge of the 
divinity that they have not made and will not make any further progress in 
these. And yet they did make progress in their knowledge of external 
things, as in their knowledge of the mystery of the incarnation, and such- 
like; but they did not make progress in their contemplation of the divinity, 
because they do not and will not understand more fully the trinity in unity 
and the unity in trinity that they perceived from their confirmation. In the 
same way, they also say that the angels did not make progress in charity 
after their confirmation, because their charity was not afterwards in- 
creased. And so they say that they did not make progress in merits, namely 
with respect to the capacity for deserving, but they did make progress with 
respect to the number of merits. For they did many good things afterwards 
which they had not then done; but their charity, from which those goods 
proceeded, was not increased: from this charity, they deserved as much 
before these goods were added as after their addition. 
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8. WHAT IS MORE PROBABLE. But what those others said above seems 
more probable, namely that angels make progress in knowledge and in 
other things until judgement. 

9. SOME AUTHORITIES APPEAR TO CONTRADICT THE MORE PROBABLE 
SENTENCE. But the words of some authorities appear to contradict whal 
was said. For Isidore, in the book On the Highest Good, says: "In the Word 
of God, angels know all things before they are made. "— DETERMINATION. 
But he did not say that all angels know all things perfectly; and so he did 
not dispose of [the question of] whether they make progress in knowledge. 

10. Also, Gregory, in the book of Dialogues, says: "What is there which 
they do not know, since they know the one who knows all things?" He 
appears to say that the angels know all things, and that there is nothing 
which they do not know.—ALSO, ANOTHER DETERMINATION. But this is to 
be taken of those things whose knowledge makes their knower blessed, 
such as those things which pertain to the mystery of Trinity and unity, 


DISTINCTION XH 


Chapter 1 (58) 


l. AFTER THE ACQUISITION OF SOME KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANGELS, THE 
CREATION OF OTHER THINGS IS DISCUSSED, AND PARTICULARLY THE DIS- 
TINCTION OF THE WORKS OF THE SIX DAYS. Let what we have said of the 
condition of the angelic nature suffice. Now it remains to set forth some- 
thing on the creation of other things, and particularly on the distinction 
of the works of the six days. 

2. When God in his wisdom established the angelice spirits, he also 
created other things, as the above-mentioned Scripture of Genesis shows.! 
lt says that jz the beginning God created heaven, that is, the angels, and 
earth, namely the matter of the four clements, which was still confused 
and formless, which is called chaos by the Greeks: and this happened be- 
fore any day. Aflerwards, he distinguished the elements and gave their 
proper and distinct forms to individual things according to their kind. 
And he did not form them simultaneously, as n pleased some of the 
Fathers [to hold], but at intervals of time and in the course of six days, as 
it has seemed to others. 
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Chapter 2 (59) 


THAT THE SAINTS WHO HAVE TREATED THIS APPEAR TO HAVE TAUGHT 
ALMOST OPPOSITE VIEWS, SOME SAYING THAT ALL THINGS WERE MADE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY iN MATTER AND FORM, OTHERS [THAT iT WAS DONE] 
AT INTERVALS OF TIME. Indeed, some of the holy Fathers, who have cx- 
cellently examined the words and secret things of God, appear to have 
written almost opposite things regarding this.—For some taught that all 
things were created simultancously in matter and form; this appears to 
have been Augustine’s opinion.'—But others have deemed the latter view 
more acceptable and asserted that a rough and formless matter, containing 
a mixture and confusion of the four eiements, was created first; but after- 
wards, at intervals over six days, the kinds of different corporcal things 
were formed from that matter according to their proper classes. This is 
the view which is commended and preferred by Gregory, Jerome, Bede, 
and many others; it is also the view which seems more congruent with 
the Scripture of Genesis, from which the first knowledge of this topic 
came down 10 us. 


Chapter 3 (60) 


l. HOW CORPOREAL THINGS WERE ESTABLISHED AT INTERVALS OF TIME. 
And so let us examine the order and mode of creation and of the forma- 
tion of things according to this latter tradition, As was recounted above, | 
in the beginning, God created heaven, that 1s, the angelic nature, but still 
formless, as some prefer to hold; and earth, that is, that confused matter 
of the four elements. 


2. WHY THAT CONFUSED MATTER IS CALLED EARTH, THE ABYSS, OR 
WATER. As Augustine says, in Against the Manichees, Moses called this 
matter carth, “because the earth is the least beautiful of all the clements”; 
and it was waste and disordered’ “because of the mixture of all the cle- 
ments.”*——He also calls the same matter the abyss, saying: And darkness 
came over the face of the abyss, because it was confused and mixed, 
lacking distinct form.—"And the same formless matter is also called 
water, over which the spirit of the Lord hovered," as the will of the arti- 
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ficer hovers over the things which are to be made"; "because what he had 
begun to form and perfect was subject to the good will of the Creator,” 
who "as lord and maker presided over the flowing and confused matter, so 
that hc might distinguish it through different forms when he willed"" and 
as he willed. "And this matter was called water because all things which 
are born on the carth, whether animals or vegetation or similar things, 
begin to be formed and nourished by moisture." "" That formless matter is 
called by all these terms "so that an unknown thing might be indicated to 
those less knowledgeable by known terms; and not by one term alone 
because, if it had been signified by one term alone, it might be thought to 
be what people are accustomed to understand by that term. And so that 
unseen and formless matter which could not be seen or touched in any 
form is signified by these terms, "'' that is, "by the names of those visible 
things which were going to be made from it, because of the weakness of 
the little ones, who are less capable of understanding invisible things." " 
3. And then there was darkness, that is, the absence of light.— 
AUGUSTINE: "For darkness is not anything, but the very absence of light. 
As silence is not any thing, but we call it silence when there is no sound. 
And nudity is not any thing, but we call nudity the absence of covering 
over the body. As also emptiness is not any thing, but we call that place 
empty in which there is no body," and the absence of a body emptiness. 


Chapter 4 (61) 


IN WHAT SENSE DARKNESS IS SAID NOT TO BE ANYTHING, AND IN WHAT 
SENSE IT MAY BE SAID TO BE SOMETHING. Note that Augustine says here 
that darkness is not anything, but elsewherc darkness is placed among the 
creatures which bless the Lord; and so it is said: Bless the Lord, light and 
darkness.'—For thal reason, it is to be known that darkness is taken in 
different ways: namely, either as the absence of light, as Augustine took it 
above, and according to this understanding, it is not anything; or as dark- 
encd air, or the dark quality of the air; and in this sense, it is some created 
thing. Hence he says that darkness then was over the face of the abyss? 
"because there was not yet light; for if there had been, it would have been 
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above and diffused over it”; but God had not yet adorned his work with 
the grace of light, which was formed afterwards, on the first day. 


Chapter 5 (62) 


1. FWO THINGS ARE TO BE CONSIDERED HERE: WHY THAT CONFUSED MAT- 
TER IS CALLED FORMLESS, AND WHERE IT CAME FORTH (NTO BEING AND 
HOW HIGH UP IT ROSE. But before we treat that, two things seem to us to 
require discussion: first, why that confused matter is called formless, 
whether because it lacked all form or for some other reason; second, 
where it came forth into being and how high up it rose. 

2. BRIEF RESPONSE TO THE FIRST. And so, briefly responding to what 
was posed first, we say that that primal matter is not said to have been 
formless becausc it had no form at all, since no corporcal thing can exist 
which has no form. But we say that it is not absurd to call it formless 
because, subsisting in some confusion and mixturc, it had not yet received 
any beautiful, clear, and distinct form such as we now see. Therefore, that 
matter was made in a form of confusion beforc the form of arrangement. 
All corporeal things first were created materially, simultaneously, and at 
once in a form of confusion; afterwards, they were set in order in six days 
in a form of arrangement.—Sec, what was first proposed for discussion 
has been resotved, namely why that matter is called formicss. 

3. HERE HE RESPONDS TO WHAT WAS ASKED IN THE SECOND PLACE. 
Now it remains to explain what was proposcd in the second place, namely 
where that matter subsisted and how far up it extended.— Without making 
any rash assertions, we say to this that that first mass of all things, when it 
was created, appears to have come into being in the same place where it is 
now after bcing formed. And this earthly element was in the lowest place, 
sinking down to the same middle position [where it now is], while the rest 
[of the clements] were mixed in one confusion. These spread all around it 
in the manner of a cloud and covered it so much that what it was could not 
be seen. In fact those three elements, confused in one mixture and sus- 
pended ail around, reached as far up as the highest point of corporeal 
creation does now.—And it seems to some that that mass extended beyond 
the firmament because it was thicker and grosser in its lower part, but 
thinner, lighter, and finer in the higher; some hold that the waters which 
are said to be above the firmament were made of this thinner substance.' 
—Such was the face of the world in the beginning, before it received form 
or spatial arrangement. 
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4. AFTER SHOWING WHAT THE OUTWARD APPEARANCE OF THE WORLD 
WAS AT THE VERY BEGINNING, HE BEGINS TO PURSUE THE DISTINCTION OF 
THE WORKS OF THE SIX DAYS. Now it remains to pursue that spatial ar- 
rangement in order and how it was brought to completion. As the Serip- 
turc of Genesis teaches, in six days God distinguished and reduced to 
their proper forms all that he had made materially and simultaneously. He 
completed Ais work on the sixth day, and so afterwards, on the seventh 
day. he rested from all work? that is. he ceased making new creatures.’ 
For in the six days, he distinguished the six classes of things, and alter- 
wards he made nothing which is not contained in onc of these classes. 
Nevertheless he did work alterwards, as Truth says in the Gospel: My 
Father works even now, and d, too, work? 


Chapter 6 (63) 


ON THE FOUR MANNERS OF DIVINE ACTIVITY. For as Aleuin says, In On 
Genesis, God works in four manners: "First, in the Word, by disposing all 
things; second, in the formless matter of the four elements, creating it 
from nothing, and so: The one who lives in eternity created all things at 
the same time,’ namely he created all the elements and all bodies materi- 
ally and simultaneously: third, he distinguished the various creatures 
through the works of the six days; fourth, unknown natures do not arise 
from the primordial seeds, but the known ones are formed again more 
frequently so that they do not perish.” 


DiSTINCTION XIII 


Chapter 1 (64) 


WHAT THE FIRST WORK OF DISTINCTION WAS, The first work of distinction 
was thc making of light, as Scripture shows, which, after recalling the 
formlessness of things, began [the account of] their spatial arrangement 
with light, adding: God said: Let there be light, and the light was made; 
and he divided light from darkness, and he called the light dav and the 
darkness night. And it became evening, and morning, the first day. 


‘CT. Gen, 2, 2. 

"CH. below, dist. 15 c7. 
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Fittingly, the beautiful arrangement of the world began with light, by 
which all other things that were to be created might be seen. 


Chapter 2 (65) 


l. WHAT THAT LIGHT WAS, WHETHER CORPORLAL OR SPIRITUAL. If it is 
asked what that light was, namely whether corporeal or spiritual, we re- 
spond with what we have read that the Saints have handed down. For 
Augustine says that that light can be understood as either corporeal or 
spiritual.' 

2. ON THE SPIRITUAL LIGHT. If it is taken as spiritual, the angelic nature 
is understood, which at first was formless, but afterwards was formed, 
when it turned toward the Creator and adhered to him in charity. [ts form- 
less creation was signified above, when it was said: /n the beginning, God 
created heaven and earth” Here, however, its formation is shown, when 
it says: Let there be light, and the light was made And so this angelic 
nature was first darkness, and afterwards light, because first it had form- 
lessness and imperfection, but afterwards the perfection of formation: and 
thus God divided light from darkness. For as Augustine says, in On Gene- 
sis, the formlessness and imperfection of this creature existed before it 
was formed in the love of the Creator; it was formed, however, when it 
turned to the unchangeable light of the Word." 


3. HERE ON CORPOREAL LIGHT. But if that light was corporeal, which is 
cutirely probable, it is understood to have been a luminous body, as, for 
cxample, a luminous cloud; this was made not formally from nothing, but 
from pre-existing matter, so that it should be light and have the power of 
lighting. With it, the first day arose because, before light, there was no day 
or night, although there was time. 


Chapter 3 (66) 


i. THAT THAT LIGHT WAS MADE WHERE THE SUN NOW SHINES, AND THAT 
IT COULD SHINE THROUGH THE WATERS.~-AUGUSTINE, IN ON GENESIS: 
"But if it is asked where that light was made, since the abyss covered all 
the heights of the carth, it can be said that it was made in those parts over 
which now shines the daily light of the sun. And it is not strange that the 
light can shine through the waters, since these are often lit even by sailors: 
diving in the decp, they make light for themselves in the water by spout- 
ing oi! from their mouths. And the waters were much less deep in the 


‘Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 1 cc3-5 and c17. 
"Gen. Leek. 
‘Gen. l, 3. 
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beginning than they are now because they had not yet been gathered in 
one place.” 

2. And so this light that was made had the function and place of the sun; 
propelled in a circular course by its own motion, it distinguished night 
from day. Therefore, it seems probable that this light first appeared where 
the sun appears after completing its daily course so that, travelling around 
in the same path and descending for the first time to the west, it might 
make the evening; then, called back to the cast, it might make the dawn, 
that is, illumine the morning.—And so God divided light and darkness, 
and he called the light day and the darkness night." 


Chapter 4 (67) 


|, THAT DAY IS TAKEN IN DIFFERENT WAYS. Here it is 10 be noted that day 
is taken in different ways in Scripture. For that light which lit the darkness 
on the first three days is called day. The very illumination of the air is also 
called day. Day is also called the space of twenty-four hours, which is 
how ít is taken when Scripture says: And it became evening and morning, 
the first dav.! 

2. HOW THAT PHRASE OUGHT TO BE DISTINGUISHED: AND IT BECAME 
EVENING AND MORNING, THE FIRST DAY. This is to be distinguished as fol- 
lows: evening was made first, and afterwards the morning, and so was 
completed one day of twenty-four hours, namely a natural day, which had 
an evening, but not a morning. For the end of the preceding day and the 
beginning of the following one is called morning because it is dawn, 
which has neither full light nor total darkness.—And so the first day did 
not have a morning because no day preceded it that might end at the be- 
ginning of the next day; and also especially because, with the appearance 
of light, there was immediately a full and most clear day over the earth. 
This day began not trom dawn, but from a full light, and was completed 
on thc morning of the next day— BEDE. Hence Bede, in On Genesis: “Tt 
was fitting that day begin from light and extend to the morning of the fol- 
lowing day, so that the works of God be signified to have started with the 
light and to be completed in the light. "—8But the other days had a morn- 
ing and evening, and cach of them began on its morning and extended 
until the morning of the following day. 


"More correctly, Bede, Libri quatuor in principium Genesis V, 3. 
y 
"Gen. 1, 4-5. 
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Chapter 5 (68) 


l1. ON THE NATURAL ORDER OF COMPUTATION OF DAYS AND ON THE ONE 
WHICH WAS INTRODUCED FOR THE SAKE OF THE MYSTERY. This is the nat- 
ural order of distinction of days, that days be distinguished and computed 
from morning to morning. But afterwards, as matter for allegory, it was 
done that days be computed from evening to evening and that the day be 
added to the preceding night in the computation, even though, according 
to the natural order, the preceding day is to be added to the night that 
follows it. (HERE IS THE ALLEGORY.) This was donc because man, through 
sin, fell from light into the darkness of ignorance and sins; then, through 
Christ, he returned from darkness to light. Hence the Apostle: We were 
Jor a time darkness, but now we are light in the Lord. 

2. And so the first day began not at dawn, but from full light; after a 
while, when the light had set little by little, it became evening. and it was 
completed by the morning of the following day. Hence Bede: "With the 
light setting little by little and, after the space of a day's duration, going 
under the lower regions, it was cvening, as also happens now with the 
usual course of the sun. And then, with the light returning over the earth 
and the beginning of another day, it was morning, and one day of twenty- 
four hours was complete. And on those [first] three days, the night was 
cntirely dark, which would be illuminated with some light after the crea- 
tion of the heavenly bodies." 

3. WHY WAS THE SUN MADE, IF THAT LIGHT WAS SUFFICIENT, — AUGUS- 
TINE. But it is usual to ask, “why was the sun made, if that light was suffi- 
cient to make the day.”"—To this it may be said that perhaps that light 
iliuminated the higher regions, and it was necessary for the sun to be 
made to illuminate the lower ones; or perhaps it is rather because "with 
the making of the sun, the brightness of the day was increased: for the 
day shone with much greater brightness afterwards than before." 

4. But if it is asked what has become of that light, since it does not ap- 
pear now, it can be said cither that the body of the sun was formed from 
il, or that "it is in that part of the sky where the sun is: not that it is itsclf 
the sun, but that it is so united to the sun that it cannot be distinguished 
from it." 


‘Eph. 5, 8. 
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Chapter 6 (69) 


HOW THAT STATEMENT, 'GOD SAID,' Is TO BE TAKEN: WHETIIER GOD SAID 
IT BY THE SOUND OF HIS VOICE OR IN ANOTHER WAY. Moreover, one must 
inquire how that statement should be taken: God said,' whether he said it 
m time, or by the sound of his voice, or in some other way.—Augustine, 

in On Genesis, teaches that God spoke neither in time, nor by the sound 
of a voice." For if God spoke in time, then he spoke changeably; aud if 
the voice of God be said to have resounded in a bodily way, there was no 
language by which he could speak, nor was there anyone who could suita- 
bly hear and understand. And so it is well to refer the voice of God to the 
nature of the Word, through whom all things were made, And so God said: 
Let there be, cte., not in time, not by the sound ofa voice, but in the Word 
coeternal with himself, that is, he generated the Word outside time, in 
whom it was, and he disposed from eternity that what was made in time 
should be so made. 


Chapter 7 (70) 


l. HOW THIS STATEMENT SHOULD BE, TAKEN: THE FATHER WORKS IN THE 
SON, OR THROUGH THE SON, OR IN THE HOLY SPIRIT. Here it is usual to 
ask how this statement should be taken: the Father works in the Son, or 
through the Son, or in the Holy Spirit. For Scripture frequently sets such 
things before us as: Lord, vou made all things in wisdom, that is, in the 
Son; and: /n the beginning, that is, in the Son, God created heaven and 
earth; and also: Through whom he made the world of time? Also, on that 
passage of the Psalm: The heavens were made firm by the word of the 
Lord,’ Augustine says that “the Father works through his Word and the 
Holy Spirit.”* And so how should this be taken? 

2. Taking from the above words an occasion to err, some heretics held 
that the Father, as author and artificer, used the Son and the Holy Spirit 
almost like an instrument in the making of things. Pious faith rejects such 
à notion as blasphemous and contrary to sound doctrine. 

3. HERE IE REVEALS IN WHAT SENSE THE FATHER IS SAID TO WORK IN 
THE SON OR THROUGII THE SON. We arc not to understand Scripture’s 
frequent recalling of the Father working in the Son, or through the Son, as 
if the Son could not do anything without the Father stretching out his right 
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hand to him, or as if he were some instrument of the Father at work. In- 
stead, by these words, Scripture wanted it to be understood that the Father 
works with the Son and the Holy Spirit, and docs nothing without them. 

4. THE HERETIC RISES UP AGAINST THIS EXPLANATION. But the heretic 
says: By this reasoning, it might have said that the Son works through the 
Father or in the Father, and the Holy Spirit with both or through both, 
because the Son works with the Father and the Holy Spirit with both.— 
RESPONSE. The brief answer to this is that the one expression was used, 
and not the other, to show that authority is in the Father.? For it is not the 
Father who works from the Son, but the Son from the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit from both. And so we have also read that the Son works through the 
Holy Spirit because he works with the Holy Spirit, who has it from the 
Son that he work. 

5. ANOTHER EXPOSITION OF THE ABOVE. It may also be taken in another 
way, so that the Father is said to work in the Son or through the Son be- 
cause he begot him as the artificer o£ all things; in the same way, he is 
said to judge through him because he begot him as judge.’ So also the 
Father or the Son is said to work through the Holy Spirit because the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from both as maker of all things.—Hence John Chrysos- 
tom, in his Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, says as follows: “It is 
not the case, as the heretic inanely suspects, that the Son was, as it were, 
some instrument of the Father. Nor is the Father said to have created 
through him as if he himself could not create. But just as the Father 1s 
said to judge through the Son because he begot him as judge, so also he is 
said to work through the Son because it is clear that he begot him as arli- 
ficer. (NOTE: HERE, THE FATHER IS CALLED CAUSE OF THE SON.) For if the 
Father, according to his being Father, is the cause of the Son, much more 
is he the cause of those things which were made through the Son.”*— 
These are the things said of the work of the first day. 


DISTINCTION XIV 


Chapter 1 (71) 


ON THE WORK OF THE SECOND DAY, ON WHICII THE FIRMAMENT WAS MADE. 
Then God said: Let there be a firmament in the middle of the waters, and 
let it divide waters from waters. And he divided the waters which were 
below the firmament from those which were above the firmament.' 


“CT. above, Bk 1 dist. 12 c2 n5; also dist. 20. 
‘Cr. Jn. 5, 22. 
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Chapter 2 (72) 


THAT HEAVEN 15 HERE SAID TO BE CREATED.—BEDL. H is to be known 
that, as Bede says of that passage. in On Genesis, "here is described the 
creation of the heaven, in which the stars are fixed. Below it were placed 
the waters which are in the air and on the carth, and above it were placed 
other waters, of which it is said: You cover his heights with waters.! And 
so in the middle is the firmament, that is, the starry heaven," 


Chapter 3 (73) 


OF WHAT MATTER THAT HEAVEN IS MADE. “This can be believed to be 
made of waters. For crystalline stone,! which has great strength and cla- 
rity, is made from water," 


Chapter 4 (74) 


l. HOW THERE CAN BE WATERS ABOVE HEAVEN, AND WHAT THOSE WATERS 
ARE LIKE. "But if anyone is troubled as to how waters, which are by nature 
Nuid and tend downwards, can be above heaven, let him remember that it 
is written of God: Who binds up waters in his clouds.’ For he who binds 
the waters under heaven, which are retained for a time in the vapours of 
the clouds, can also suspend the waters above the sphere of heaven, and 
not by the thinness of vapours, but with the hardness of ice, so that they 
should not fall down." As to how and to what end they were so estab- 
lished, he knows it who established them." — See, with these words, it is 
shown which heaven was made, namely that in which the stars are fixed, 
that is, which is beyond the carth’s atmosphere; and from what matter, 
namely from water; and what these waters which are above that heaven 
are like, namely as solid as ice. 

2. OTHERS HOLD THAT THAT HEAVEN IS OF A FIERY NATURE, AND AU- 
GUSTINE AGREES WITH TIIEM. But some say that the heaven which is be- 
yond the expanse of the earth's atmosphere is of a fiery nature; they 
maintain that "above the air is pure fire, which is said to be heaven; and 
they conjecture that the stars and heavenly bodies were made from this 
fire,"* Augustine appears to agree with them.—But whether by the name 
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of firmament “is here understood the heaven which is beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere, or the atmosphere itself,” is a question which Augustine 
himself raises, but docs not resolve. And yet he seems to approve more 
the view that heaven is to be understood here as that which is beyond the 
expanse of the earth’s atmosphere. 

3. WHAT THE WATERS WHICH ARE ABOVE HEAVEN ARE LIKE AND HOW 
THEY CAME TO BE THERE ACCORDING TO AUGUSTINE. But he says that the 
waters which are above that heaven “are drawn up in the form of vapour 
and are suspended as very light drops: just as that cloudy air, by exhala- 
tion of the carth, draws up waters in the form of vapour, suspends them in 
very small particles, and, after they come together in larger masses, pours 
them back again as rain. And so if, as we see, water is able to reach such a 
small size that it is borne up as vapour above the air, which is naturally 
lighter than water, why may we not believe that it can also rise above that 
lighter heaven and rest there in the form of very smali drops and very 
light vapours? But however they come to be there, we do not doubt that 
they are there.” 


Chapter 5 (75) 


1. WHAT THE SHAPE OF THE FIRMAMENT IS.—AUGUSTINE, IN ON GENESIS. 
“It is also usual to ask what the shape of heaven is. But although our 
[sacred] authors knew it, the Holy Spirit did not wish to say more through 
them than is profitable for our salvation.”! 

2. WHETHER HEAVEN IS FIXED OR MOVES, AND WHY IT IS CALLED THE 
FIRMAMENT, “It is also asked whether heaven is fixed or moves. If it 
moves, they say, how is it the firmament? If it stands still, how do the stars 
fixed in it move in a circle? It can be called the firmament not because it is 
at rest, but because iL is a firm and intransgressible boundary of the waters. 
But if it is at rest, nothing impedes the stars from moving and circling." 


Chapter 6 (76) 


WHY SCRIPTURE DID NOT SAY ABOUT THE WORK OF THE SECOND DAY 
WHAT IT SAID OF THE OTHERS. After these matters, it is usual to ask why it 
is not said here, as it was for the works of the other days: God saw that it 


"Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 2 cl nl. 
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was good.! Some sign is here set forth: and perhaps it was not said here,” 
as it was done with regard to the others, because the number two is the 
principle of otherness and a sign of division.” 


Chapter 7 (77) 


ON THE WORK OF THE THIRD DAY, WHEN THE WATERS WERE GATHERED IN 
ONE PLACE. Next: God said: Let the waters be gathered in one place and 
the dry land appear.’ The work of the third day is the gathering of the 
waters in onc place.—BEDE: "For all the waters that were below heaven 
were gathered in one" source, "so that the light, which on the previous 
two days had illumined the waters with a clear light, might shine more 
fully in the pure air, and that the carth, which had lain hidden, might ap- 
pear. And so the earth, which was muddy with water, might become dry 
and suitable for seedlings." Indeed, on the same day, the earth brought 
forth seed-hearing grasses and trees that bear fruit. 


Chapter 8 (78) 


BUT WHERE WERE THE WATERS GATHERED?—BEDE: “But if it is asked 
where the waters, which had covered space up to heaven, were gathered, 
it could be that the earth subsided and provided concave parts in which 
to receive the flowing waters. it can also be believed that these primal 
waters, which covered the earth like a cloud, were light, but were then 
condensed by being gathered together“! and so they could easily be 
gathered in one place. 

2. HOW ALL THE WATERS WERE GATHERED IN ONE PLACE, SINCE THERE 
ARE MANY SEAS AND RIVERS. "And although it is clear that there are many 
scas and rivers, nevertheless tt says that the waters were gathered in onc 
place due to the interconnectedness of all the waters which are on the 
earth, since all rivers and scas are joined to the great sea. That explains 
why, after having said that all the waters were gathered in one place, it 
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then adds in the plural: And the gatherings of the waters, because of their 
many-branched channels; but the origin of all of them is the great sca." 


Chapter 9 (79) 


1. ON THE WORK OF THE FOURTH DAY, WHEN THE LIGHT-GIVING BODIES 
WERE MADE. Next: God said: Let there be lights in the firmament of 
heaven, and let them separate day from night.! 

2, THAT ON THE PRECEDING THREE DAYS, THE DISPOSITION AND SPATIAL 
ARRANGEMENT OF TIIE FOUR ELEMENTS HAD BEEN ACHIEVED; ON THE 
NEXT THREE DAYS, THE WORLD WAS ADORNED. On the preceding three 
days, the whole fabric of this world was disposed and arranged in its parts. 
For after the formation of light on the first day, so that it might illumine 
all things, the next two days were given to thc highest and the lowest part 
of the world, namely to the firmament, the air, earth, and water. Indeed, 
on the second day, the firmament was spread out above; on the third day, 
with the gathering of the masses of water in their receptacles, the earth 
was revealed and the air was made clear. And so, on these days, the four 
elements of the world were differentiated and ordered i in their places. But 
on the next three days, these four elements were adorned. For on the 
fourth day, the firmament was adorned with sun, moon, and stars, On the 
fifth, the air received the adornment of flying creatures and the waters of 
fishes. On the sixth, the carth received beasts of burden and reptiles and 
wild animais. After ail these things, man was made, from earth and on 
earth; and yet not for earth or for earth's sakc, but for heaven and for the 
sake of heaven. 

3. THE ADORNMENT OF HEAVEN IS TREATED BEFORE THE OTHERS BE- 
CAUSE IT WAS DONE FIRST. And because heaven excels the other elements 
in Its beauty and was made before the others, so it was also adorned before 
the others, on the fourth day, when the heavenly bodies were made. 


Chapter 10 (80) 


FOR WHAT USE THE LIGHT-GIVING BODIES WERE MADE.—AUGUSTINE, ON 
GENESIS. And they were made so that through them, “the lower part 
should be illumined so as not to be dark to its inhabitants. And provision 
was made for the weakness of men, so that, by the circling of the sun, 
they should have the succession of day and night on account of the need 
for steep and wakefulness. And also so that the night should not remain 


"Cf. Gen. 1, 10. 
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devoid of beauty, aud that those men who find it ncedful to work at night 
should be consoled by the moon and stars; moreover, there are some 
animals which cannot bear the light."! 


Chapter 11 (81) 


HOW THAT STATEMENT IS TO BE TAKEN: TO BE AS SIGNS AND FOR THE FIX- 
ING OF TIMES. —AUGUSTINE, IN THE SAME PLACE. But it is usual to ask 
how the phrase that follows is to be taken: to be as signs and for the fixing 
of times and days and years.' For this appcars to be said as if time began 
on the fourth day, as if the previous three days had been without time. 
And so we must take the times marked by the stars not as units of timc 
marked by duration, but as climatie changes, because these occur by the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, as do the days and the years to which 
we are accustomed. For they are as signs of calm weather and of storms; 
and for the fixing of times because through them we distinguish the four 
seasons of the year, namely spring, summer, fall, and winter °“—BEDE: Or 
they are as signs and for the fixing of the times, that is, to keep distinct the 
hours of time, "because, before they were made, the order of time was nol 
marked by any indicators, whether of the noon hour or of any other." — 
These were made on the fourth day. 


DiSTINCTION XV 


Chapter | (82) 


ON THE WORK OF THE FIFTH DAY, WHEN FROM THE WATERS GOD MADE 
FLYING AND SWIMMING CREATURES. And God said: Let the waters bring 
forth the crawling creature of living spirit and the one to fly over the 
earth, etc.’ The work of the fifth day is the formation of fishes and birds, 
by which two elements are adorned. And he created fishes and birds from 
ihe same matter, that is, from the waters, raising the flying creatures into 
the air and sending the swimming ones back into the deep. 


Chapter 2 (83) 


ON THE WORK OF THE SIXTH DAY, WHEN THE ANIMALS AND THE CRAWLING 
CREATURES OF THE EARTH WERE CREATED. Next: God said: Let the earth 
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bring forth living creatures, beasts of burden and crawling creatures 
and the wild animals of the earth, according to their kinds, ele” The 
work of the sixth day is described when the earth is said to be adorned 
with its animals. 

Chapter 3 (84) 


WHETHER HARMFUL POISONOUS ANIMALS WERE MADE AFTER SIN, OR 
WHETHER THEY WERE MADE HARMLESS FIRST AND THEN BEGAN TO DO 
HARM AFTER SIN.—AUGUSTINE, ON GENESIS. ft is usual to ask, concern- 
ing poisonous and dangerous animals, whether they were created after 
man's sin as punishment, or whether creatures which had first been harm- 
less began to be harmful to those who had sinned.—SOLUTION, it can un- 
cquivocally be said that created things would have done no harm to man, 
if he had not sinned. For they began to be harmful in order to punish 
vices and scare their practinoners, or to test and perfect virtue. And so 
they were created harmless, but were made harmful because of sin.' 


Chapter 4 (85) 


WHETHER SOME VERY SMALL ANIMALS WERE CREATED AT THAT TIME.— 
AUGUSTINE. There is also the question of whether some very small ani- 
mals were created in these original conditions, or whether they came into 
existence afterwards from corrupted things. For many such are generated 
from the defects or exhalations of humid bodies, or from corpses; some 
also from the rotting of woods, grasses, and fruits; and God is the author 
of all.'—SOLUTION.—AUGUSTINE. But it may be said that those which are 
born from the bodies of animals, particularly of dead ones, were not crea- 
ted with the animals, except potentially and materially; however, those 
which are born from the earth or from waters, or from those things which 
come from the germinating carth, may not incongruously be said to have 
been created at that time.’ 


Chapter 5 (86) 


i. WHY MAN WAS MADE AFTER ALL THINGS. When all things had been 
created and properly ordered, man was made last of al! as their lord and 
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possessor who was to be set over all of them. Hence it follows: God saw 
that it was good, and said: Let us make man, ete.’ 

2. BEFORE HE TREATS THE MAKING OF MAN, HE DISCUSSES MORE FULLY 
THE MANNER OF THE FIRST CONDITION OF THINGS, WHICH HE HAS BRIEFLY 
TOUCHED UPON EARLIER: AS TO THIS, CATHOLICS SEEM TO DISAGREE, 
SOME SAY THAT THE WORLD WAS CREATED ALL AT ONCE AS IT IS IN MAT- 
TER AND FORM, BUT OTHERS THAT If WAS MADE AT INTERVALS OF TIMES 
AND DAYS; THE EXPOSITION ABOVE HAS THUS FAR FOLLOWED THIS LATTER 
VIEW. But before we treat the creation of man, let us make clearer, by a 
fuller examination, what we brictly touched upon carlier.^ For as we said 
above, Catholic writers are scen to disagree as to this distinction of things. 
Some say that things were created and distinguished according to their 
kinds at intervals in the course of six days. Because their view secms to 
be better supported by the literal meaning of Genesis, and the Church 
favours it, we have thus far studiously taught that common and formless 
matter was made first, and allerwards the various classes of corporeal 
things were formed distinctly from it over the course of six days. 


Chapter 6 (87) 


l. HERE HE PURSUES THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO CONTEND THAT ALL. 
THINGS WERE CREATED SIMULTANEOUSLY. But it seems to others that 
things were not made at intervals of time, but came forth into being al- 
ready formed and all at once. Augustine, in Ov Genesis, strives lo prove 
this in several ways.! He says that the four elements existed from the be- 
ginning in the forms im which they now appear, and heaven was adorned 
with its stars; some things, however, were then made materially, not for- 
mally, and afterwards, with the passage of time, they were distinguished 
in their forms, like plants, trees, and perhaps animals. And so these say 
that all things were made at the very beginning of time, but some formally 
and according to the forms which we see they have, like the larger parts of 
the world: some, however, were only made materially. 

2. But Moses, they say, speaking to a rough and carnal people, tem- 
pered his manner of speech, speaking of God by analogy with man, who 
completes his works over periods of time, even though he had done his 
works all at once. Hence Augustine says: “And so Moses reports that 
God did those works separately because what could be done by God si- 
multancously could not be said by man simultancously.”? Also: “Scripture 
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was able to split up in timc, in the telling of it, what God had not split up 
in the doing." Those who agree with these and similar authorities say 
that the four elements and heaven’s light-giving bodies came into being 
at once already formed. They term those six days which Scripture recalls 
the six classes of things, or distinctions, which were made simultane- 
ously, in part formally, in part causally. 


Chapter 7 (88) 


HOw IT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD THAT GOD RESTED FROM ALL HIS WORK. [t 
is now suitable that we say something about resting on the seventh day. It 
is written that on the seventh day, God completed his work, and he rested 
on the seventh day from all the work which he had done.'—HBtDE: God is 
said to have rested on the seventh day, "not as if he were tired from his 
work, but he rested from al? the work because he ceased to make any new 
creature, For to rest means to cease; hence in the Apocalypse: They had 
no rest, saying: Holy, holy, holy, that is, they did not cease to say this.” 
—AUGUSTINE: And so God is said to have rested, because "he ceased 
from making kinds of creatures, because he did not make any further new 
oncs. And yet even to this very day, as Truth says in the Gospel, the 
Father works with the Son,* namely in governing all those kinds which 
were then established at that time. For the power of the Creator is the 
cause of every creature’s existence. And so the phrase: My Father works 
even now, and 1, roo, work? shows his continuing governance of every 
creature. And on the seventh day, he rested, so thai he made no more 
new creatures whose matter or form had not already existed; but he 
works even now so as not to cease holding together and governing what 
he established."* 


Chapter 8 (89) 


1. HOW IS IT TO BE TAKEN THAT GOD IS SAID TO HAVE COMPLETED HIS 
WORK ON THE SEVENTH DAY, WHEN HE TIIEN RESTED FROM ALL HIS WORK. 
But it is asked how God is said to have completed his work on the seventh 
day, when on that day he rested from all his work, and he did he not make 
any new kind of thing. 
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2. ACCORDING TO ANOTHER VERSION, WIIICH AUGUSTINE FOLLOWS, NO 
QUESTION ARISES HERE. Another translation has: God completed his work 
on the sixth day,! which leaves no cause for question, because things that 
were made on that day were manifest, and the completion of all things 
was brought to perfection on that day, as Scripture shows by saying: God 
saw all the things that he had made, and they were very good? 


Chapter 9 (90) 


1. HOW ALL THE THINGS WHICH GOD MADE ARE SAID TO BE VERY GOOD.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. For all these things were naturally good 
and they had nothing of vicc in their nature. And the things which God 
established are good “even singly, but in their totality they are verr good, 
because the wonderful beauty of the universe is composed of all of them. 
In this universe, even that which is called evil is well ordered and has its 
piace; it makes the good things more eminently attractive, so that they 
should please more and be more worthy of praise when they are com- 
pared to evil things." And so on the sixth day, the completion of ail 
things was achieved. 

2. HERE HE RETURNS TO THE QUESTION WHICH HE HAD POSED, NAMELY 
HOW IT IS TRUE THAT GOD COMPLETED HIS WORK ON THE SEVENTH DA Y.—— 
BEDE. And so the question posed earlier arises, “how is God said to have 
completed his work on the seventh day, as the Hebrew text has it, on 
which day he, nevertheless, 1s said not to have created anything new. (So- 
LUTION.) Perhaps. he is said to have completed his work on the seventh day 
because he blessed and sanctified it, as Scripture immediately adds: He 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it^ For blessing and sanctification 
is work, as Solomon did some work when he dedicated the temple,” ®t 


Chapter 10 (91) 


|l. WHAT THE SANCTIFICATION AND BLESSING OF THE SEVENTH DAY IS. 
But he is said to have sanctified and blessed that day because he endowed 
it with a mystical blessing and sanctification above and beyond the other 
days. And so the Law says: Remember to sanctifv the Sabbath day.’ 
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2. WHY WE STOP AT SEVEN IN OUR NUMBERING OF THE DAYS. And so it 
is that, in numbering the days, we stop at seven and say that there arc 
seven days, by the repetition of which all time is marked. It is not that 
there is not an eighth day, and a ninth, and so on, but that the various 
kinds of things were distinguished in six days, and on the seventh, al- 
though no new kind of thing was established, yet there was in it à new 
statę, as it werc, of sanctification of works and rest for the worker. 

3. ANOTHER SOLUTION, BY WHICH THE LETTER IS EXPOUNDED. That text 
may also be expounded as follows: On the seventh dav, God completed 
his work; that is, he saw that it was complete and brought to perfection. 


DISTINCTION XVI 


Chapter 1 (92) 


ON THE CREATION OF MAN, IN WHICH IS TO BE CONSIDERED WHY MAN WAS 
CREATED AND HOW HE WAS ESTABLISHED: THESE TWO WERE TREATED 
ABOVE; ALSO, WHAT HE WAS LIKE WHEN HE WAS MADE AND HOW HE FELL, 
AND FINALLY HOW HE WAS RESTORED: THESE ARE TO BE DISCUSSED. 
After having gone over these things, wc now take up what we promised 
above to fulfil and explain in order concerning the creation of man.? In 
this, the following seem worthy of consideration: namely why man was 
created and how he was established, and with what qualitics and in what 
manner he was made; then, how he fell; finally, how and by what means 
he was restored, But the first and second of these, namely the cause of 
human creation and the manner of establishment, we have treated above 
to the best of our small ability.? And so it remains for us to discuss with 
what qualities and in what manner he was made. 


Chapter 2 (93) 


How ‘LET US MAKE MAN IN OUR IMAGE AND LIKENESS’ IS TO BE UNDER- 
STOOD. In Genesis, we read: Let us make man in our image and likeness.! 
—BEDE: “In saying fet us make, the onc operation of the three persons is 
shown; but in saying in our image and likeness, the one and equal sub- 
stance” of the three persons is demonstrated. For this is said in the person 
of the Father to the Son and the Holy Spirit, and not, as some hold, to the 
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angels, because the image or likeness of God and the angels is not one 
and the same. 


Chapter 3 (94) 


|, THAT “IMAGE” AND “LIKENESS” HERE IS.TAKEN DIFFERENTLY BY DIFFER- 
ENT PEOPLE: BY SOME AS UNCREATED, BY OTHERS AS CREATED; AND THE 
UNCREATED ONE EITHER AS THE ESSENCE OF THE TRINITY, OR AS THE SON 
AND HOLY SPIRIT. But image and likeness in this passage is understood 
either as uncreated, that is, the essence of the Trintly, after which man 
was made; or created, in which man was made and which was given shape 
in man. Bede appears to have understood the image which 1s God to be 
uncreated, when he says that it is not the image of God and the angels thal 
is one and the same, but that of the three persons;' and so speech there is 
addressed to the persons and not to the angels.—But image is improperly 
said, because an image is so called relative to something whose likeness it 
bears and which it was made to represent. So it was with the image of 
Caesar, which bore his likeness and in some way represented him. But it 
is improper to call that in whose likeness something is made an image, 
just as it is proper to call that which is taken from something clse a copy, 
and that from which something is taken an exemplar. And yet, in violation 
of proper usage, sometimes the onc is posited for the other; and so it is 
less than properly that image is taken as ‘essence of the Trinity,’ if indeed 
that is what is meant by the term ‘image’ in this passage. 

THE OPINION OF THOSE WHO HELD THAT THE SON IS TO BE TAKEN 
HERE BY THE TERMS IMAGE AND LIKENESS. The Son, however, is properly 
called the image of the Father, as we said above, in the treatise on the 
Trinity. — AUGUSTINE, IN OW THE TRINITY, BOOK 7. Hence, there were a 
few “who made a distinction, in such a way that they understood the Son 
to be the image in this passage; man, however, they said was nol the 
image, but was made after the image, The Apostle refutes them, saying: 
For a man is the image and glory of God? indeed, this image, that is, 
man, when he is said to be made in the image, is not said to be made as if 
alter the Son; otherwise, the Father would not say / our image. For how 
could he say our, since the Son is the image of the Father alone?" 

3. THE OPINION OF OTHERS WHO SAID THAT IMAGE [REFERS TO] THE SON 
AND LIKENESS TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. But there were also others treating 
these matters with greater acuity who by image understood the Son and 
by /ikeness the Holy Spirit, who is the likeness of Father and Son. And so 
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they held that our was said in the plural by reference to likeness alonc; 
but image was to be understood as if preceded by my. Man, however, 
they taught, is also an image, made in the image and likeness [of God], 
and that he is an image of the image and likeness. 

4. HE DOES NOT APPROVE THE VIEW OF THESE LATTER, BUT HI: TEACHES 
THAT THE IMAGE AND LIKENESS OF GOD IS TO BE SOUGHT AND CONSIDERED 
IN MAN, AND THAT IMAGE AND LIKENESS IS UNDERSTOOD TO BE CREATED. 
But although this distinction does not seem entirely worthy of rejection, 
nevertheless, because it does not.emanate from the middle of the moun- 
tain,^ that is, from the authorities of the Saints, the image and likeness of 
God is morc fittingly to be sought and considered in man himself. 

5. IN WHAT THINGS IS THE IMAGE AND LIKENESS CONSIDERED. And so 
man was made in thc image and likeness of God in respect to his mind, by 
which he excels irrational crcatures;^ in his image, however, according to 
memory, intelligence, and love; in his likeness according to innocence 
and justice, which are naturally in the rational mind.—Or image is consid- 
ered in the knowledge of truth, his likeness in the love of virtue; or image 
in all other things, likeness in the essence, because it is immortal and in- 
divisibie.—Hence Augustine, in the book On the Quantity of the Sout: 
"The soul was made like God, because God made it immortal and in- 
destructible.”* And so image pertains to form, likeness to nature. Hence 
man was made, in respect to his soul, in the image and likeness, not of 
Father or Son or ifoly Spirit, but of the whole Trinity. 

6. THAT BOTH THE {MAGE ITSELF AND THAT IN WHOM IT IS i$ CALLED 
THE IMAGE Or GOD.—AUGUSTINE, IN ON THE TRINITY, BOOK 1 5. And so, in 
respect to his soul, man is said to be the image of God because the image 
of God is in him, "just as both the canvas and the picture which is on it are 
called images. But it is because of the picture which is on it that the can- 
vas too 1s called an image; similarly, because of the image of the Trinity, 
even that which contains this image is called by the name of image.” 


Chapter 4 (95) 


l. WHY JS MAN SAID TO BE IMAGE AND IN THE IMAGE, BUT THE SON IS SAID 
TO BE IMAGE, BUT NOT IN THE IMAGE. And so man is said to be both image 
and in the image; the Son, however, is image, but not in the image, be- 
cause he was born, not created, equal and in no way unlike. Man was 
created by God, not begotten; he is not equal by parity, but approaches 
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God by some likeness. Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 7; "We 
read in Genesis: Ler us make men in our image and likeness." It said fet us 
make ànd our in the plural, and it is not fitting for this to be taken other 
than of relations, so that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit be understood to 
make man in the image of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit that man might 
subsist as image of God. But because that image was not made entirely 
equal, as not being born from him, but ereated by him, so man is an image 
in such a way that he is in the image becausc he is not made equal by par- 
ity, but approaches by some likeness. The Son, however, is image, but not 
in the image, because he is equal to the Father. Therefore, man is said to 
be in the image because of the uncqual likeness; and our, so that man be 
understood to be the image of the Trinity, and not equal to the Trinity, as 
the Son is equal to the Father.” See, it has been shown in what respect 
man is ike God, namely in respect to the soul. 

2. THAT HE MAY BE SAID TO HAVE BEEN MADE IN THE LIKENESS OF GOD 
IN RESPECT TO THE BODY.---BEDE. But also “in the body, he has some 
property which indicates this, because his stature is crect, so that the body 
suits the rational soul because it is crect toward heaven," 


DISTINCTION XVII 


Chapter | (96} 


1, ON THE CREATION OF THE SOUL, WHETHER IT WAS MADE FROM SOME- 
THING OR NOT, AND WHEN IT WAS MADE, AND WHAT GRACE IT RECEIVED 
AT ITS CREATION. Here it is usual to ask many things concerning the origin 
of the soul, namely from what it was created, and when, and what grace it 
received in creation. 

2. The formation of man in respect to the body is described in the state- 
ment: Cod formed man from the mud of the ground; similarly, his making 
in respect to the soul is described by what comes next: And breathed in 
his face the breath of life. For God formed the body from the mud of the 
earth and breathed the soul in it, or, according to another version, blew or 
blew forth the soul.” itis not that he blew with his checks or formed the 
body with corporcal hands: for God is spirit and not composed of the fca- 
tures of limbs. 
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3. THAT GOD IS NOT TO BE UNDERSTOOD TO HAVE FORMED OR BLOWN 
BY CORPOREAL MEANS.—BEDE: “Therefore, let us not carnally hold that 
God formed the body with corporeal hands or breathed the soul with his 
checks,” but rather that it was “by commanding and willing” that he 
formed man from the mud of the ground in respect to the body, that is, he 
willed it and "by his word commanded that it be so; and he breathed in 
his face the breath of life,’ that is, he created the substance of the soul in 
which he might live,”* and not from any corporeal or spiritual matter, but 
from nothing. 

4. THE OPINION OF SOME HERETICS WHO HELD THAT THE SOUL IS FROM 
THE SUBSTANCE OF GOD. For some heretics held that God created the soul 
from his own substance. Adhering stubbornly to the words of Scripture, 
where it says: he breathed, or he blew forth, etc., they say that, when a 
man breathes or blows forth, he sends out his breath from himself; so also, 
when God is said to have blown forth or breathed his breath in the face of 
man, he is understood to have sent out the spirit of man from himself, that 
is, from his own substance. 

5. RESPONSE OF AUGUSTINE. Those who say this do not understand that 
breathed or blew, was said metaphorically, that is, God made the breath of 
man, namely the soul. For to blow is to make a breath; to make a breath is 
to make a soul, hence the Lord says through Esaias: / made every breath.” 
—“Do not listen to those who hold that the soul 1s part of God. For if this 
were so, it could not be decetved by itsclf or another, nor could it be com- 
pelled to do or suffer evil, nor could it be changed for better or worse. 
And so the breath by which he animated man was made by God, not from 
God; nor from any matter, but from nothing.” 


Chapter 2 (97) 


1. HERE [HE CONSIDERS] WHEN THE SOUL WAS MADE, WHETHER BEFORE 
THE BODY OR IN THE BODY. But whether [it was madc] in the body or out- 
side the body is also a tangled question among thc learned. 

2. OPINION OF AUGUSTINE, WHO SAYS THAT IT WAS CREATED WITH THE 
ANGELS AND CAME INTO THE BODY BY ITS OWN WILL. For Augustinc, in 
On Genesis, teaches that the soul was created with the angels and without 
a body; it came into the body afterwards. And it was not compelled to 
come into the body, but "it willed this naturally, that is, it was created so 
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as to will it, just as it is natural for us to will to live. But to will to live 
evilly does not pertain to nature, but to a perverse will" 

3. THE VIEW OF OTHERS WHO SAY THAT THE SOUL WAS CREATED IN THE 
BODY. But others say that the soul of the first man was created in the 
body, and they expound those words: Aad breathed in his face the breath 
of life,’ as follows, that is, he created the soul in the body so that it might 
animate the whole body. It especially mentioned the face because this 
part is adorned with the senses for pondering higher things.” 

4. But whatever may be thought about the soul of the first man, it is most 
certainly to be held about the others that their souls are created in the body: 
for in creating them God infuses them, and creates by infusing them.’ 

5. THAT THAT SOUL HAD NO FOREKNOWLEDGE OF FUTURE DEEDS.— 
AUGUSTINE. It is to be said "too that that soul was not created so as to 
have foreknowledge of future deeds, just or unjust. "^ 


Chapter 3 (98) 


l. AT WHAT AGE OF LIFE WAS MAN WHEN GOD MADE HIM. It is also usual 
to ask whether God made man immediately of a fully mature age, or 
whether as progressing and growing in age, as now he forms [us] in 
[our] mother’s womb. 

2. MAN WAS MADE OF A FULLY MATURE AGE, AND THIS IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH HIGHER CAUSES, NOT LOWER ONES. Augustine, in Or Genesis, says 
that Adam was made immediately of a fully mature age;! and this in ac- 
cordance with higher causes, not lower ones, that is, according to God's 
will and power, which he did not bind to the kinds of nature [which he 
had created], just as the staff of Moses was turned into a snake” "Such 
things are not done against nature, except for us, for whom the course of 
nature has been known [in the past] to be otherwise; for God, however, 
nature is what he docs." "And so God did not do this against his own 
disposition. For it was in the first condition of causes that man could be 
so made, but it was nol necessary that he should be so made there. For 
this was not in the condition of the creature, but in the good pleasure of 
the Creator, whose will is necessity." “For that necessarily will be which 
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he wills and forcknows. Many things, however, would be according to 
lower causes which are not going to be in God's forcknowledge. Bur if 
they arc going to be otherwise in his foreknowledge, then they are going 
to be as they are there, where he who cannot be deceived foreknows 
them." ^—And so Adam was so made not according to lower causes, for it 
was not in the seminal causes of things that he should be so made, but 
according to higher causes, which do not work against nature, because it 
was in the natural causes of things that he could be so made. 


Chapter 4 (99) 


THAT MAN WAS CREATED OUTSIDE PARADISE AND WAS PLACED IN PARA- 
DISK, AND WHY IT WAS SO DONE. As Scripture teaches, God took man,' 
who had been so formed, and placed him in the paradise of delights, 
which Ae had planted from the beginning.’ With these words, Moses 
plainly indicates that man, who was created outside paradise, was after- 
wards placed in paradise. This is said to have been done because he was 
not going to rcmain in it; or so that this might be ascribed not to nature, 
but to grace. 


Chapter 5 (100) 


1. THAT THAT PARADISE WAS EARTHLY AND LOCAL. But the paradise in 
which man was placed is understood to be local and carthly. 

2, THERE ARE THREE VIEWS OF PARADISE, AND WHAT THEY ARE. For 
there are three general views of paradise: one is that of those who wish it 
to be understood exclusively in a corporeal sensc; sccond, that of those who 
wish it to be understood only spiritually; third, that of those who take 
paradise in both senses. | profess that the third one pleases me, that man Is 
placed in a corporcal paradise. 

3. FROM WHAT BEGINNING WAS PARADISE PLANTED.—BEDE. It can be 
taken to have been planted from that beginning at which God, after the 
removal of the waters, commanded the whole earth to produce plants 
and trees. | 

4. WHAT KIND OF PLACE PARADISE IS AND WHERE IT IS. He holds that, 
although paradise is, as it were, the type of the present or future Church, 
yet it is literally to be understood to be a large and most pleasant place 
with fruitful trees, kept fertile by a great spring. And where we read from 
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the beginning, an ancient translation says toward the Orient? And so 
some want paradise to be in the Eastern parts, hidden from the regions 
inhabited by men by a long intervening stretch of sea or land; and it is 
placed on high, extending up to the moon's orbit. So it was that the 
waters ol the Flood did not reach there. 


Chapter 6 (101) 


l. ON THE TREES OF PARADISE, AMONG WHICH WAS THE TREE OF LIFE, 
AND THE TREE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL. And in this para- 
dise, there were trees of different kinds, among which there was one that 
was called the tree of life. and another the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.! 

2. WHY if WAS CALLED THE TREE OF LIFE, As Bede and Strabus teach 
it was called the tree of fife because il was divinely given the power that, 
if one ate of its fruit, one’s body would be strengthened in constant 
health and perpetual firmness, and it would not fall, by any illness or in- 
firmily of age, into debility or death. 


Chapter 7 (102) 


l. WHY IT WAS CALLED TIE TREE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL. 
But the tree of the knowledge of good and evil did not take its name from 
nature, but by reason of what happened afterwards.—Augustine, in On 
Genesis: "For that tree was not evil, but it was called of the knowledge of 
good and evil because, alter God's prohibition, a transgression would be 
donc regarding it by which man would learn trem his experience the 
difference between the good of obedience and the evil of disobedience. 
And so the name was not used in regard to the fruit which would issue 
trom that tree, but in regard to the thing that would follow the trans- 
gression."' For man knew good and evil before he touched this tree; he 
knew the good, however, through both prudence and experience, but the 
evil only through prudence. He knew it also by experience, however, 
after his illicit use of the tree which had been forbidden to him, because 
by his experience of evil he learned the difference between the good of 
obedience and the evil of disobedicnec. 

2. EVEN IF THE FIRST HUMANS HAD NOT SINNED, IT WOULD NONETHE- 
LESS BE CALLED THE TREE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL. But if 
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our first parents had been obedient and had not sinned against God's 


command, yet it would nonetheless be called the tree of the knowledge of 


good and evil, because the same would have happened from touching it, 
if it had been taken without right. — AUGUSTINE, IN ON GENESIS: “And so 
man was forbidden the tree which was not [in itself] evil, so that the very 
keeping of the command should be a good to him, its transgression an 
evil. There is no better way to consider how evil disobedience is than this, 
namely that man is perceived to have been made guilty by touching a 
thing after having been prohibited to do so, when, if he had touched it 
without having bcen so prohibited, he would neither have sinned, nor in- 
curred punishment. For if you touch a poisonous plant after being forbid- 
den to do so, a punishment follows; even if no one had forbidden it, the 
punishment would still follow. if a thing is forbidden to be touched whose 
touching would be harmful to the one who forbids, and not to the one who 
touches it, as in the case of a person's money, then the touching is a sin to 
the one forbidden because it is harmful to the onc forbidding. But when 
something is touched which, if not forbidden, is not harmful to the touch- 
er, nor to anyone else if it were touched, then it is prohibited so that the 
good of obedience and the evil of disobedience might be shown in them- 
selves." And so the first man, forbidden from a good thing, incurs punish- 
ment so that the penalty would be shown to bc not from an evil thing, but 
from disobedience, just as the palm (of victory] is from obedience." 


DISTINCTION XVIII 


Chapter ] (103) 


1. ON THE FORMATION OF WOMAN. And in the same paradisc, God formed 
a woman from the substance of the man. After the planting of paradise 
and the placing of man in it, and after ali the animals had been brought 
before him and had been designated by their names, Scripture adds: God 
cast Adam into a deep sleep and, as he slept, took one of his ribs and 
formed it into a woman * 

2. WHY HE FIRST CREATED MAN, AND AFTERWARDS THE WOMAN FROM 
THE MAN, AND NOT BOTH AT ONCE. Here we must attend to why he did not 
create man and woman at the same timc, as with the angels, but first cre- 
ated the man, and afterwards the woman from the man. For this reason: 
namely that there should be one begianing of humankind, so that the 
devil’s pride shouid be confounded in this and the lowliness of human 


"Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 8 c13 nn28-29. 
‘Cf. Prov. 21, 28. 
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nature be raised by its likeness to God. For the devil had desired to be one 
beginning other than God: in order that the devil's pride might be blunted, 
man reccived in gift that which the devil had perversely wanted to steal, 
but was not able to obtain, And through this, the image of God appeared 
in the man because, as God was the beginning of creation for all things, 
so the man was the beginning of generation for all men. 

3. ANOTHER REASON WHY ALL HUMAN BEINGS ARE FROM THE ONE MAN. 
God also willed all human beings to be from the one man so that, recog- 
nizing that they are all from one, they might love cach other as if one. 


Chapter 2 (104) 


WHY WOMAN WAS FORMED FROM THE MAN'S SIDE AND NOT FROM SOME 
OTHER PART OF HIS BODY. But although woman was made from man for 
these reasons, nevertheless she was formed not from just any part of his 
body, but from his side, so that it should be shown that she was created 
for the partnership of love, lest, if perhaps she had been made from his 
head, she should be perceived as set over man in domination; or if from 
his feet, as if subject to him in servitude. Therefore, since she was made 
neither to dominate, nor to serve the man, but as his partner, she had to 
be produced neither from his head, nor from his feet, but from his side, 
so that he would know that she was to be placed beside himself whom 
he had learned had been taken from his side. 


Chapter 3 (105) 


l. WHY THE RIB WAS TAKEN FROM THE MAN WHILE ASLEEP AND NOT 
WHILE AWAKE, [t was also not without cause that the rib was taken from 
the man while aslecp rather than while awake from which the woman was 
made in order to be of help to man in generation. This was done so that it 
might be demonstrated that he was undergoing no punishment by this, 
and at the same time a wonderful work of divine power was shown, a 
power which opened the side of the sleeping man, and yet did not arouse 
him from the repose of sleep. 

2. ON THE SACRAMENT OF THIS WORK. [n this work, the sacrament of 
Christ and his Church is also prefigured. For just as the woman was 
formed from the side of the sleeping man, so the Church was formed 
from the sacraments which flowed from the side of Christ sleeping on the 
cross, namely blood and water, by which we are redeemed from punish- 
ments and washed clean of our faults, 
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Chapter 4 (106) 


}. THAT BY GOD'S POWER, SHE WAS MADE FROM THAT RIB, WITHOUT THE 
ADDITION OF ANYTHING EXTRINSIC, JUST AS THE FIVE LOAVES OF BREAD 
WERE MULTIPLIED FROM THEMSELVES. lt is also usual to ask whether the 
woman was made from that rib, without the addition of anything extrinsic. 
This did not please some people. But if God added anything extrinsic in 
making the body of the woman, then the addition would be greater than 
the rib itself; and so the woman should rather be said to have been made 
from that from which she had received the greater part of her substance 
than from the rib. So it remains that the body of the woman be said to 
have been made by divine power from the substance of that rib alonc, 
without any extrinsic addition, by that very same miracle by which Jesus 
would later multiply the five loaves of bread with a heavenly blessing, 
and five thousand men were filled. 


2. THAT ALTHOUGH THAT WORK WAS COMPLETED WITH THE SERVICE OF 


ANGELS, YET THE ANGELS WERE NOT CREATORS.—— AUGUSTINE, IN ON 


GENESIS, Vt is also fitting to know that, although the formation of woman 
was done with the service of angels, yet the power of creation is not to be 
attributed to them. “For the angels cannot create any nature: and so they 
could neither form the rib into the woman, nor make up for the deficiency 
of flesh in the place of the rib. It is not that they do not act so that somc- 
thing is created, but not in such a way that they are creators, just as farm- 
ers are not the creators of crops and trees"! God alone, that is, the Trinity, 
is creator. "And so the woman was made by God, even if the rib was made 
ready by angels." 


Chapter 5 (107) 


i. WHETHER WOMAN WAS SO MADE ACCORDING TO HIGHER OR LOWER 
CAUSES, THAT IS, WHETHER SEMINAL REASON ARRANGED iT FIAT SHE BE 
SO MADE, OR ONLY THAT SHE BE ABLE TO BE SO MADE, BUT THAT THE 
CAUSE THAT SHE BE SO MADE WAS IN GOD ALONE.—AUGUSTINE, IN ON 
GENESIS: But it is asked whether the order which God created with the 
first works arranged it that, in accordance with itself, the woman must 
necessarily be madc from the side of the man, or oniy that it was possible 
that she be so made.' 

2. HE DISCUSSES THE CAUSES OF THINGS MORE BROADLY: THAT THE 
CAUSES WHICH ARE IN GOD ARE PROPERLY CALLED PRIMORDIAL, AND WHY 


‘CY Mt. 14. 15-21, 
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THEY ARE SPOKEN OF IN THE PLURAL. With regard to this, it is to be known 
that the causes of all things are in God from eternity: for it has been in 
God's power and disposition from eternity that man, or a horse and such- 
like, should be so made. And these are called primordial causes, because 
they are not preceded by other causes, but they precede the others, and 
are the causes of causes. But although divine power, disposition, or will 
is one thing, and so the principal cause of all things is one, yet, because 
of its different effects, Augustine says in the plural that the primordial 
causes of all things are in God, using the metaphor of the artificer in 
whose disposition lies what kind of box is to be made.” So also the cause 
of cach future thing preceded in God. 

3. THAT NOT ALL THE THINGS WHICH ARE MADE HAVE THEIR CAUSES IN 
CREATURES. The causes of many things, but not of all of them, are in erea- 
tures because, as Augustine says, God placed seminal reasons in things. 
By these reasons, some things come from others, as such a grain from this 
seed, such a fruit from this trec, and suchlike.? 

4. THAT EVEN THE CAUSES WHICH ARE IN CREATURES ARE NEVERTHE- 
LESS CALLED PRIMORDIAL, ALTHOUGH IMPROPERLY, AND WHY THEY ARL 
SO CALLED. And these are also called primordial causes, even though 
not properly so, since they have an eternal cause that precedes them, 
which properly and universally is the first cause. But they are called first 
in respect to certain things, namely the ones that come from them.-— 
ANOTHER REASON WHY THEY ARE CALLED PRIMORDIAL. They are also 
calicd primordial because they were placed in things by God at the first 
creation of things. And just as creatures are changeable, so these causes 
can also be changed; but whatever is a cause in the unchangeable God 
cannot be changed. 


Chapter 6 (108) 


1. A MOST USEFUL. DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE CAUSES OF THINGS, NAME- 
LY THAT SOME ARE IN GOD AND IN CREATURES, SOME ONLY IN GOD. And 
so the causes of all things are in God: but the causes of some things are 
both in God and in creatures; the causes of others, however, are only in 
God. And the causes of these latter things are said to be hidden in God, 
because it is in the divine disposition that this or that thing should be 
made in such a way; this 1s not so in the seminal reason of the creature. 
2. WILY THEY ARE SAID TO BE MADE NATURALLY OR NOT. And those 
things which are made according to seminal cause are said to be made 


"CE Augusline, De diversis quaestionibus 83, qdó: Zn loannem, ir, | n17; De Trini- 
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naturally, because the course of nature has become known to men to be 
such; but other things, whose causes are only in God, fare said to be 
made] apart from nature —AUGUSTINE, IN ON GENESIS. Augustine says 
that these things are the oncs which are made through grace, or are made 
miraculously, not naturally, in order to signify those things which are 
made through grace.' Among thesc, he places the making of woman from 
the man's rib, saying as follows: "That it would be necessary for woman 
to be made in this way was not established in things, but hidden in God. 
Each and every course of nature has its natural laws, Over this natural 
course, the Creator has at his disposal the power over all things to do 
something other than their natural order requires: namely, that a dry staff 
suddenly flower and bear fruit and that a woman who was sterile in her 
youth should give birth in her old age;’ that a she-donkey speak,* and 
suchlike. But he granted to natures that even such things could be done 
from them, not that they should have these in their natural motion." 


3. ON THE TWO-FOLD WORK OF PROVIDENCE. "Therefore, God has, hid- 
den in himself, the causes of some future things which he did not place 
in created things; and he does not fulfil them by the same work of provi- 
dence by which natures exist so that they might be, but by that by which 
he governs as he willed the things which he has made as he has willed. 
Hence the causes of all things which were made miraculously, not by the 
natural motion of things, in order to signify grace, have been hidden in 
God; one of these was that woman was made from the side of the sleep- 
ing man. [t was not part of the first condition of things that woman 
should be so made, but [only] that she could be made, lest God be held 
to do by a changeable will something against the causes which he had 
willingly established.” 


Chapter 7 (109) 


|, ON THE SOUL OF THE WOMAN: THAT iT IS NOT FROM THE MAN'S SOUL, 
AS SOME HELD, WHO SAY THAT SOULS DERIVE FROM ONE ANOTHER, As the 
body of the woman was derived from the body of the man, so some be- 
lieved that her soul was propagated from the man's soul, and that all 
souls other than the first, like bodies, are derived from one another.— 
THE OPINION OF OTHERS WHO HELD THAT ALL SOULS WERE CREATED 


‘Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 9 cc) 7-18 an3 1-34. 
“CT. Num. 17, 8. 
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SIMULFANEOUSLY FROM THE BEGINNING. But others held that all souls 
were created simultaneously from the beginning. | 

2. THE SENTENCE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, But the Catholic Church 
teaches neither that souls were made simultaneously, nor from one 
another, but that they are infused into bodies which have been insemi- 
nated and formed through coition, and they are created at the moment of 
their infusion. 

3. HERE ARE REJECTED TWO FALSE OPINIONS AND TIHE SENTENCE OF THE 
CHURCH IS CONFIRMED.—AUTHORITY OF GENNADIUS. Hence in On Ec- 
clesiustical Doginas: "We do not say that human souls existed from the 
beginning among the other intellectual natures, or that they were created all 
at once, as Origen falsely states. Neither are souls inseminated with thc 
bodies through coition, as the Luciferians, and Cyril, and some presump- 
tuous Latins affirm. We say that the body alone is inseminated by the con- 
Jugal union, but that the Creator alone knows the creation of the soul, It is 
by his judgement that the body is composed, brought together, and formed 
in the womb; once the body is formed, the soul is created and infused. so 
that in the womb lives a human being composed of body and soul, und a 
living person comes from the womb, filled with human substance." 

4. Jerome also condemns under the bond of anathema those who say 
that souls are derived from one another; he adduces the authority of the 
Prophet: He who fashioned the hearts of each of them.’ Jerome says that 
the Prophet here sufficiently indicates that God does not make soul from 
soul, but he creates souls one by one from nothing.' 


DISTINCTION XIX 


Chapter 1 (110) 


1. ON THE FIRST STATE OF MAN BEFORE SIN, NAMELY WHAT HE WAS LIKE 
IN RESPECT TO THE BODY AND IN RESPECT TO THE SOUL. It is usual to ask 
many things regarding the first state of man before sin, namely what man 
was like betore he sinned, both in respect to the body and the soul, and 
whether mortal or ummortal, and whether capable or incapable of suffer- 
ing; regarding the end of the lower life and the transition to the higher 
one; regarding the manner of propagating children, and many other things, 
which it is not useless to know, although they are sometimes asked out of 
[mere] eurtosity. 
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2. BEFORE TREATING THOSE THINGS PERTAINING TO THE SPIRIT, HE DIS- 
CUSSES WHAT MAN WAS LIKE WITH REGARD TO THE BODY BEFORE SINNING, 
AND SEVERAL OTHER THINGS. And before we pursue those things which 
pertain to the quality of the spirit, let us examine his quality with regard to 
the body, and the mode of propagating children, and several other things. 

3. THAT MAN IN HIS FIRST STATE, NAMELY BEFORE SIN, WAS MORTAL 
AND IMMORTAL IN RESPECT TO THE BODY; IN HIS SECOND STATE, NAMELY 
AFTER SIN, HE WAS MORTAL AND DEAD; IN HIS THIRD STATE, HE SHALL BE 
ENTIRELY IMMORTAL, THAT IS, UNABLE TO DiE. And so the first man, with 
regard to the nature of his carthly body, was immortal in some respect, 
becausc he was able not to die; but also mortal in some way, because he 
was able to die. And so in that first state, he had the power to die and the 
power not to die; and this was the first immortality of thc human body, 
namely the power not to die. But in his second state, after sin, he had the 
power to die and no power not to die, because in this state it is a necessity 
to die. In his third state, he shall have ihe power not to die and no power to 
die, because to that state pertains the impossibility of dying; this will bc 
from gracc, not from nature. 


Chapter 2 (111) 


1. HOW MAN IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN MADE INTO A LIVING SOUL. In the first 
state, the human body was animal, that is, it required the support of food; 
hence man is said to have been made into a living soul, not a spiritual 
onc, that is, a soul endowing with sensation a body which was still animal, 
not spiritual, and which required food in order to live through the soul. 
And so he was made into a living soul,! that is, a soul which gave life to 
the body, yet through the sustenance of food. And at that time the body 
was both mortal and immortal, becausc it had the power to die and not to 
dic. But after sin, it was rendered dead, as the Apostle says: The body is 
dead because of sin; that is, it has in itself the necessity of dying. 

2. But at the resurrection, it will be spiritual, that is, agile and not in 
need of food, and immortal: not only as it was in the first state, namely 
having the power not to dic, but even not having the power to die. Hence 
Augusunc, in On Genesis: "The Apostle says: The body is dead because 
of sin, etc.^ First, from the mud of the earth, was formed an animal body, 
not the spiritual one with which we will rise again. For we shall be re- 
newed from our ancient state not into the animal body as it was, but into a 
better one, that is, a spiritual one, when this mortal one shall put on im- 
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mortality into which Adam was to be changed, if he had not deserved 
the death of his animal body by sinning. The Apostle docs not say: The 
body is mortal because of sin, but dead." 


Chapter 3 (112) 


l. THE BODY OF MAN BEFORE SIN WAS MORTAL AND IMMORTAL. "For be- 
fore sin, it was mortal and immortal, because it was able to die and not to 
dic. But it is one thing not to have the power to dic, and another to have 
the power not to dic. And so through sin, it was made not mortal, which it 
already was, but dead, which it would not have become without sin. For 
our body is not animal in the same way as that of the first man, but it is 
now worse, since it Is subject to the necessity of dying. "! See, Augustine 
here clearly reveals that the body of man before sin was mortal and im- 
mortal, but not as it shali become at the resurrection. 

2, IN WHAT SENSE THE BODY IS CALLED DEAD. On this same subject, 
Bede, in On Genesis, says: "lt is nol to be believed that, before sin, bodies 
were dead in the same way as they are now. For the Apostle says: The 
bodv is dead because of sin^ But although they were animal bodies, and 
not yet spiritual ones, nevertheless they were not dead, namely, subject to 
the necessity of dying." 


Chapter 4 (113) 


Il. WHETHER THE IMMORTALITY WHICH HE HAD BEFORE SIN WAS FROM 
THE CONDITION OF NATURE OR FROM A BENEFIT OF GRACE. It is usual to 
ask here, since the first man had a mortal and immortal body, whether he 
had both from the condition of the nature of the body itself, or whether 
the latter was a benefit of grace, namcly immortality, that is, the power 
not to die. 

2. RESPONSE, BY WHICH IT IS SAID TIIAT ONE WAS FROM CONDITION, 
NAMELY THE POWER TO DIE, THE OTHER FROM A GIFT OF GRACE, NAMELY 
THE POWER NOT TO Dit. To this it may be said that he had onc from thc 
nature of the body, namely the power to dic; but the other, namely the 
powcr not to dic, came to him from the tree of life, namely from the gift 
of gracc. Hence Augustine, in On Genesis: "In some manner, man was 
created immortal, which came to him from the tree of life, not from the 
condition of nature. He was mortal by the condition of his animal body, 
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immortal by the benefaction of the Creator. For the body was not immor- 
tal so that it was entirely unablc to die: this will not be, except when it 
will be a spiritual body."' He plainly says thal it was not from nature, but 
from the tree of life, that the first man had the power not to dic. 

3. SOME SAY THAT IF ADAM DID NOT MAKE USE OF THE TREE OF LIFE, HE 
WOULD NOT HAVE LIVED FOREVER BECAUSE HE WOULD HAVE SINNED. 
Because of this, some say that, unless he made use of that trec, he would 
not live forever because he would have sinned. For he would have sinned 
if he did not made usc of that tree, becausc he had been commanded to 
eat of every tree of paradise, except for the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil.” And so, just as he sinned by cating what was forbidden, he 
would also have sinned by not eating what had been commanded. 


Chapter 5 (114) 


1. IF IT HAD NOT BEEN COMMANDED THAT HE EAT OF THAT TREE, AND HE 
HAD MADE USE OF OTHER TREES AND NOT OF THAT ONE, WHETHER HE 
WOULD HAVE THE POWER NOT TO DIE. But at this point it is asked: if it had 
not been commanded that hc cat of that tree, and he had fed on other trees 
and not on that one, would hc have the power not to die? If he lived for- 
ever without making use of that trec, his power not to die did not come to 
him from that trec; but if he was not able to live forever, it came to him 
from that trec. 

2. THE OPINION OF SOME WHO SAY THAT, THOUGH HE DID NOT EAT OF 
THAT TREE, HE HAD THE POWER NOT TO DIE, SO LONG AS HE MADE USE OF 
THE OTHERS. Some say that, if he had not been commanded to nourish 
himself from that trce, and he fed on the others and not on that one, he 
would live forever. It is in this way that they determine what Augustine 
said above, namely: “Which came to him from the tree of life, not from 
the condition of naturc,"' that is, alone; as if to say: it did not come to 
him from the condition of nature alonc, but also from that tree. 

3. OTHERS ASSERT THAT THE POWER NOT 10 DIE AND TO LIVE FOREVER 
CAME TO HIM FROM THAT TREE. But it scems to others that the power not 
to dic came to him from the tree of life, not from nature: for that is why 
he is said to have had the power not to die, because he could have made 
use of that tree and, if he had eaten of it, he would not dic. 
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L. QUESTION OF AUGUSTINE: HOW WAS MAN MADE IMMORTAL. But con- 
cerning this immortality of man and what it was like, Augustine, in On 
Genesis, raises a question in the following terms: "lt is asked how, in con- 
trast with the other animals, man was made immortal, and yet he shared 
their common sustenance.”! : 

2, ITE BEGINS TO RESOLVE rr. "But the immortality of the flesh which 
wc received in Adam is one thing, the one for which we hope at our resur- 
rection through Christ is another. The former was made an immortal man 
in ihe sense that he would bc able not io dic if he did not sin, but would 
die if he sinned; the children of the resurrection, however, will neither be 
able to sin any further, nor to die. Our flesh will not then need to be re- 
stored by food because it will be impossible for any deficiency to occur. 
Adam's flesh was created immortal before sin so that, helped by nourish- 
ment, it would be free of death and suffering. Therefore, man's flesh was 
made immortal and incorruptible so that it would keep its immortality and 
incorruptibility by observing of God's mandates. (NOTE. THAT IN THE 
COMMANDS GIVEN BY GOD TO THE FIRST MAN IT WAS ALSO CONTAINLD 
THAT HE EAT OF ALI. THE TREES, OTHER THAN THE TREE OF THE KNOWL- 
EDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL.) in these mandates, il was contained that he eat 
of the trees which were allowed to him and abstain from the one that was 
forbidden. By cating of these, he would have preserved the gifls of im- 
mortality until, by the processes of change proper to bodies, he would 
have reached the age which might have pleased the Creator, [and] after 
the generation of offspring, at God's command, he would then have caten 
of the tree of life and, made perfectly immortal by it. he would no longer 
have required the nourishment of food." 

3. HE BRIEFLY SUMMARIZES THE MEANING OF THE ABOVE WORDS. See, 
by these words, Augustine appears to teach that the flesh of the first man 
had immortality in it which, by the nourishment of food, would have been 
preserved until the time of his transfer to a better condition, when he 
would have eaten of the tree of life and would have been made entirely 
immortal, so that he would not be able to dic. 

4. THAT FROM THE FOREGOING IT SEEMS TO FOLLOW THAT MAN WAS IN 
SOME WAY IMMORTAL FROM THE CONDITION OF HIS NATURE, BUT HE | 
WOULD NOT HAVE BECOME ENTIRELY IMMORTAL EXCEPT BY PARTAKING 
OF THE TREE OF LIFE. And so some say that he had immortality from 
nature, by which he was able not to dic, and he was able to preserve it by 
eating of the other trees; but it could not have been perfected, except by 
taking of the tree of life. — This appears to be Augustine's sense, who 
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says, in On Genesis: “l also add this, that that tree furnished such a food 
by which the body of man would have been strengthened in unwavering 
good health: not as from other food, but by some hidden infusion of 
healthfulness."? Here he seems to indicate that the body could have been 
sustained with other foods, but with this food it would have been con- 
firmed in unfailing good health—From this it seems to follow that, just 
as he had some mortality in his nature, namely the capacity to dic, so he 
had some immortality in his nature, that is, a capacity by which he was 
able not to dic, helped by foods; but if he had stood firm, the perfection 
of immortality would have been given to him from the tree of lite. 

5. But let those who teach this inquire. diligently how Augustine's 
words above,’ by which he says that man was immortal from the tree of 
life, do not in contradict their view. 


DISTINCTION XX 


Chapter 1 (116) 


l. ON THE MANNER OF PROCREATING CHILDREN, IF (OUR FIRST PARENTS] 
HAD NOT SINNED, AND WHAT KIND OF CHILDREN WOULD HAVE BEEN BORN. 
After these matters, it is to be seen how our first parents, if they had not 
sinned, would have procreated children, and what kind of children would 
have been born. 

2. THE OPINION OF SOME WHO SAY THAT THE FIRST HUMANS IN PARA- 
DISE WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN ABLE TO JOIN SEXUALLY BEFORE SIN, — ÁU- 
GUSTINE, ON GENESIS. Some hold that the first humans in paradise would 
not have been able to join sexually for the procreation of children, except 
after sin, since they say thal sexual intercourse cannot occur without cor- 
ruption or stain. But there could be neither corruption nor stain in human- 
kind before sin because these things were the consequence of sin.’ 

3. RESPONSE AGAINST THEIR OPINION, WHERE IT IS SAID THAT, iF THEY 
HAD NOT SINNED, THEY WOULD HAVE COME TOGETHER WITHOUT SIN AND 
THE BURNING GF LUST, JUST AS NOW HAND IS JOINED TO HAND WITHOUT 
PRURIENCE. To this it is to be said that, if the first humans had not sinned, 
they would have come together in carnal coupling in paradise without any 
sin and stain, and there would be a marriage bed without stain” there, and 
a commingling without concupiscenec; and they would exercise the same 
control over their genitals as over their other members, so that they would 
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teel no unlawful motion there. And as we move some members of the 
body toward some others, as thc hand to the mouth, without the burning 
of lust, so they would use their genital members without any prurience of 
the flesh. For this “lethal illness" imhered in human members from sin. 
And so they would have begotten children in paradise through a spotless 
joining, free of corruption.—Hence Augustine, in Ov Genesis: "Why may 
we not believe that the first humans before sin would have been able to 
command their genital members [or procreation, just as they did their 
other members in any activity without the pruricnee of sensuality? For it 
is not incredible that God made those bodies such that, if they had not 
sinned, they would have commanded those members as they did their feet, 
and they would neither have sowed with ardor, nor given birth with pain. 
But after sin, they deserved that movement [of the flesh] which marriage 
regulates and continence suppresses."" "For the infirmity which tends 
toward a shameful ruin ts relieved by the decency of marriage, and what 
would have been a proper function to the healthy has become a remedy to 
the sick." "After being cast out of paradise, they came together and beget 
offspring; but it was possible for them to have honourable nuptials in 
paradise and e marriage bed without stain," without the burning of lust, 
without the labour of childbirth." 


Chapter 2 (117) 


WHY THEY DID NOT HAVE SEXUAL INTERCOURSE IN PARADISE.—HE RE- 
SOLVES IT IN TWO WAYS.—AUGUSTINE, IN QN GENESIS: “And so why did 
they not have sexual intercourse in paradise? Because their transgression 
occurred immediately after the creation of woman, and they were cast out 
of paradise. Or because God had not yet ordered them to have intercourse, 
and divine authorization might well have been awaited, where concupi- 
scence did not yet cause anguish. But God had not yet commanded them, 
because he foreknew that those from whom the human race would be 
propagated would fail"' See, you have here expressly the manner of 
propagating children. 


"Augustine, De Genesi ad litreram. bk 9 c10 n17. 
*Ibid., bk 9 c10 nI8. 

"Ibid.. bk 9 c7 n12. 
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Chapter 3 (118) 


1. ON THE END OF THAT INFERIOR LIFE, WHETHER THEY WOULD HAVE BEEN 
TRANSFERKED IN SUCCESSION AFTER THE BEGETTING OF CHILDREN, OR ALL 
AT ONCE. But as to the end of time at which they would have been trans- 
ferred to a spiritual and celestial life, Scripture does not teach anything 
certain. And so it is uncertain whether parents, after the begetting of 
children and the fulfilment of the just requirements of their human office, 
would have been transferred to a better state, not by death, but by some 
change. Or would fathers remain in some state of life, making use of the 
tree of life, until their children reached the same state and, when the num- 
ber was complete, all would have been transferred together to better 
things, in order to be as the angels of God in the heaven." 

2. Concerning this, Augustine, in On Genesis, provides an ambiguous 
discussion, stating as follows: "The first humans were able to beget child- 
ren in paradise, not so that the children should succeed to their dying 
parents, but that while these remained in some state of maturity and re- 
ccived vigour from the tree of life, their children should also reach the 
same state until the number [of men] was fulfilled. Then, without death, 
their animal bodies would have passed into another quality, in which they 
would have been entirely subject to the spirit ruling them, and they would 
have been kept alive by the spirit alonc and would have lived without 
bodily sustenance.” Or “the parents were able to give way to their child- 
ren, so that their number should be filled by successions. After the beget- 
ting of children and the fulfilment of the just requirements of their human 
duty, they would have bcen transferred to a better state, not by death, but 
by some change." —Sce, we have here a discussion of the transit of men 
to better things, but wc are left uncertain as to whether they would all bc 
transferred at once, or through successions, 


Chapter 4 (119) 


1. WHAT KIND OF CHILDREN THEY WOULD HAVE PROCREATED, WHETHER 
AS HAVING THEIR FULL HEIGHT AND THE USE OF THEIR MEMBERS, AS THE 
FIRST MAN WAS ESTABLISHED. But if itis asked what kind of children man 
would have begotten, if he had not sinned, namely whether, just as the 
first man himself, as soon as he was made, was fully grown with respect 
to his height and the use of members, so also his children would have 
been fully grown at the very moment of their birth, so as to be able to 
walk and speak and do all other things: it may be answered that it was 


'Mt. 22, 30. 
"Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 9 c3 n6. 
Ybid., bk 9 c6 n10. 
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required that the children be born small because of the needs of the ma- 
ternal womb. 

2. RESPONSE, IN WHICH, AFTER POSITING ONE THING WITHOUT AMBIGU- 
ITY, HE ADDS A THREEFOLD DISTINCTION, But we do not have a definitive 
answer from our authors as to whether they would have had fullness of 
growth and thc use of their members as soon as they were born; or 
whether they would have been able to use the functions of their members 
cven when small and at a younger age [than now]; or whether they would 
have received fullness of growth and use of their members over intervals 
of time, in the same way as happens now. 

3. HE CITES THE AMBIGUOUS WORDS OF AUGUSTINE. WHERE THE LAT- 
TER NEVERTHELESS APPEARS TO SUGGEST THAT CHILDREN AND INFANTS 
WOULD HAVE BEEN ABLE TO USE THE FUNCTIONS OF THEIR MEMBERS. 
Augustine speaks ambiguously concerning this matter as well, saying: 
“We are troubled by the question of whether, if the first humans had not 
sinned, they would have had such children as would not have use of either 
tongue or hands. Indeed, because of the need of the womb, it was perhaps 
necessary that they be born small. But even though a rib is a very small 
part of a man's body, yet it did not follow from this that God made a 
small spouse for the man; and so the omnipotence of the Creator could 
also have made the man’s children to grow up as soon as they were born. 
But setting this aside, he could surely grant to them what he has granted 
to many animals, whose young, although they are small, yet run and fol- 
low their mothers as soon as they are born. On the contrary, a newly-born 
human at birth has neither feet fit for walking, nor even hands able to 
scratch; and even if the mother’s breast is placed near them, the newborn 
are more able to cry 1n their hunger than to suck. This infirmity of the 
flesh is properly congruent with the weakness of their mind. By these 
wards, 11 scems to be implied that children, even little ones, would have 
been able to make use of their members. 

4. NOT ABSURDLY, IT HAS PLEASED SOME [TO THINK] THAT CHILDREN 
WOULD HAVE BEEN BORN SMALL AND MAKE PROGRESS, AS THEY DO NOW, 
IN STATURE AND OTHER THINGS WITH THE PASSAGE. OF TIME, AND THAT 
THIS MUST NOT BE ACCOUNTED A DEFECT. But since Augustine does nol 
firmly assert anything concerning these matters, it has not unreasonably 
pleased some that the children of the first parents would have been born 
small. Afterwards, at intervals of time, by the same law by which we dis- 
cem human birth to be regulated even now, they would have received 
growth in stature and the usc of their members, and would have to await 
the age at which they could walk and speak, as is now the case with us. 


"Augustine, De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo parvulorum. bk | 
k 
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This would not at all be attributed to a defect, but to the condition of 
nature; in the same way, they were not able to abstain entirely from food, 
and yct this was not from a defect, but from their natural condition. 

5. THE OBJECTION OF SOME WHO WISH TO PROVE THAT THEY COULD 
LIVE WITHOUT SUSTENANCE. But the following objection is made to this: 
If they did not sin, they would not die; but they would not sin tf they did 
not eat; and so they could live without sustenance.—RESPONSE. But, as 
we said above, they would have sinned not only if they ate of the forbid- 
den tree, but also if they did not make use of what had been allowed 
them; for just as they had been commanded not to feed on that tree, 
they had also been commanded to feed on the others.— THE REASON 
WHY THEY WOULD SIN, IF THEY DID NOT MAKE USE OF THE TREES THAT 
WERE ALLOWED. Moreover, they would be acting against natural reason, 
by which they understood that they were to cat of those trees; and they 
also desired this naturally. 

6. ANOTHER OBJECTION CONCERNING THE SAME. An objection is also 
made as follows: Since hunger is a punishment of sin, if they were not to 
sin, they would not feel hunger; but without hunger it seems superfluous 
to eat; hence some hold that they would not have needed food before sin, 
because they could not be hungry if they had not sinned.—RESPONSE. To 
this it may be said that hunger truly is a defect and a punishment of sin: 
for it is an immoderate appetite for eating, to which man would not have 
been subject, if he had not sinned. But without a doubt he would sin, if he 
did not forestall this defect with food. For he had a natural and moderate 
appetite which he was to satisfy so as not to fecl the defect of hunger. 

7. JUST AS IT WAS NOT THE RESULT OF A DEFECT THAT HE NEEDED FOOD 
BEFORE SIN, SO IT WOULD NOT BE THE RESULT OF A DEFECT IF HIS CHILD- 
REN WERE TO BE BORN NOT YET FULLY GROWN, AND WERE THEN TO MAKE 
PROGRESS IN THAT AND IN OTHER THINGS. And so, it was not the result of 
a defect, but trom the condition of nature, that man needed food before 
sin. Similarly, 11 would not be from a defect, but from nature, if the con- 
dition of man, after having started out fully grown at its beginning, that 
is, in the first parent, should in subsequent propagation make progress 
from lesser to greater things, namely that it should receive increase of 
bodily stature and the use of members at intervals of time. 


Chapter 5 (120) 


1. WHETIIER, AS IN BODILY STATURE, SO THEY WOULD BE BORN SMALL 
ALSO IN SENSE OF MIND AND WITH THE PASSAGE OF TIME WOULD PROG- 
RESS IN SENSE AND KNOWLEDGE OF TRUTH, OR WOULD THEY BE FULLY 


"Dist. 19 c4 n3. 
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DEVELOPED IN THESE THINGS AS SOON AS THEY WERE BORN, And since it 
is not absurd or unsuitabie to hold this view concerning the human body, 
itis usual to ask whether the same is to be thought concerning the sense 
of the soul and the knowledge of truth. Namely, would those who would 
have been born without sin be imperfect in sense and intelligence of 
mind, and with the passage of time progress to perfecuon in these things: 
or would they receive perfection of sense and knowledge as soon as they 
were established. 

2. RESPONSE, WHERE HE SAYS THAT IT SEEMS SO TO SOME, NAMELY 
THAT THEY WOULD PROGRESS IN THESE AS IN OTHER THINGS. Those who 
think that, after being born small in bodily stature and in the use of their 
members, they would progress with the passage of time, do not deny that 
they would also be imperfect in sense at the moment of their birth, and 
over lime, they would make progress in sense and knowledge until they 
reached perfection. 

3. SOME MAKE OBJECTION TO THEIR VIEW, Some make objection to this, 
saying: if they did not have perfection of sense and intelligence as soon as 
they were born, there would be ignorance in them; but ignorance is a 
punishment of sin.— But those who say this do not sufficiently consider 
that not everyone who does not know something, or who knows some- 
thing less than perfectly, is immediately to be said to have ignorance or to 
be in ignorance. 

4. HOW IGNORANCE IS SAID TO BE IN SOMEONE. Because it is not called 
ignorance, unless when what is not known ts that which must be known 
and which one ought not to be ignorant of. And such an ignorance is a 
punishment of sin, since the mind is darkened by vice so that it is not able 
to know the things which it ought to know. 


Chapter 6 (121) 


]. ON THE TRANSFER OF HUMANKIND TO A BETTER STATE AND ON THE 
TWO GOODS: THE ONE GIVEN HERE, AND THE OTHER PROMISED. Such was 
man's establishment before sin according to the condition of his body. 
But from this state, he was to be transferred with his entire posterity to a 
better and worthier state, where he would enjoy the heavenly and eternal 
good which had been prepared for him m the heavens.—For just as man 
is composed of a double nature, so the Creator prepared for him two 
goods from the beginning: one temporal, the other eternal; one visible, 
the other invisible; onc for the flesh, the other for the spirit. And because 
that which is animal is first, and afterwards that which is spiritual! he 
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gave the temporal and visible good first; but he promised the invisible 
and cternal one, and made it known that it was to be sought by merits. 

2. THAT GOD GAVE TO MAN NATURAL REASON AND A COMMAND SO 
THAT (LE MIGHT PRESERVE THE GOOD WHICH HE HAD RECEIVED AND BE- 
COME WORTHY OF THAT WHICH HE HAD BEEN PROMISED. To preserve what 
he had given and for the deserving of what he had promised, God added 
the command of obedience to the natural reason that had been placed in 
the soul of man at creation, by which he was able to discern between 
good and evil. By observing this command, man would not lose what he 
had been given and would obtain what had been promised, so that he 
might come to his reward through merit. 


DISTINCTION XXI 


Chapter 1 (122) 


I. ON THE DEVIL'S ENVY, BY WHICH HE CAME TO TEMPT HUMANKIND. 
And so the devil, seeing that human beings were able to ascend by the 
humility of obedience to that from which he had fallen through pride, en- 
vied them. He who through pride had previously become the devil, that 
is, the one who has fallen below, by the jealousy of envy was made satan, 
that is, the adversary.’ 


2. WHY HE CAME TO THE WOMAN FIRST, And so he tempted the woman, 
in whom he knew that reason was less vigorous than in the man. For his 
wickedness, fearful of tempting virtue, attacked human nature in that part 
where it seemed weaker so that, if he should prevail there to some extent, 
he might afterwards proceed with greater confidence to attack, or rather 
to subvert, the other and stronger one. And so he first sought out the 
woman alone, so that he might first exercise the full power of his temp- 
tation upon her. 


Chapter 2 (123) 


1. WHY HE CAME IN A FORM OTHER THAN HIS OWN. But because he could 
not harm her by violence, he turned to deceit, so that he might overthrow 
her by fraud whom he could not overcome by power. But lest his decep- 
tion should become too apparent, he did not come in his own form, lest 
he should be clearly recognized and so rejected. On the other hand, lest 
his deceit be so excessively hidden that it would bc impossible to guard 
against and humankind would also scem to suffer a wrong if God allowed 
it to be tricked in such a way that it would not be able to take any precau- 
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tions, the devil was allowed to come in another's form. but in one in 
which his wickedness could casily be detected. And so, that he not come 
in his own form was donc by his own will; but that he come in a form 
suitable 1o his wickedness was done by God. 

2. WHY HE CAME IN NO OTHER FORM THAN A SERPENT'S. And so he 
came to the humans as a serpent, who perhaps, if he had been allowed, 
would have preferred to come in the shape of a dove. But it was not suita- 
ble that the malign spirit should make hatef'ul to humankind that form in 
which the Holy Spirit was to appear. And so the devil was allowed to 
tempt only in the form of the serpent, so that the woman should be able to 
detect the wiliness of the tempter by that which it was outwardly. For the 
devil tempted through the serpent in whom he spoke. 


Chapter 3 (124) 


WHY THE SERPENT IS SAID TO BE MORE CUNNING THAN ALL THE OTHER 
LIVING BEINGS.—AUGUSTINE, IN ON GENESIS. And so the serpent is said 
to be more cunning than all the other animals of the carth! because, as 
Augustine says, "the evil angels, although cast down by pride, neverthe- 
less are more excellent by nature than all the beasts because of the emi- 
nence of their reason; the serpent, however, might be called most wise, 
not because of iis rational soul, but due to its diabolical spirit. Hence it is 
not strange if the devil, filling the serpent with his spirit as he filled the 
diviners, rendered it the wisest of all the beasts." 


Chapter 4 (125) 


1. THAT HE DID NOT CHOOSE THE SERPENT IN ORDER TO TEMPT THROUGH 
ir. And so the devil did not choose the serpent for his temptation, but 
he tempted through whatever animal he was allowed. Hence Augustine, 
in On Genesis: “lt is not to be believed that the devil chose the serpent 
through whom he tempts; but since he desired to deceive, he was not 
able to do so except through that animal through which he was allowed 
to do it. For the will to harm exists in cach from himself, but the power is 
from God."' 

2, STRABUS: "But the devil spoke through the unaware serpent in the 
same way in which he speaks through the possessed and the insane. ™ 

3. AUGUSTINE, IN ON GENESIS: "For he used the serpent as an instru- 
ment, causing its nature to express the sounds of words and the signs by 


'CE Gen. 3.1. 
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which he might express his will. And so the serpent neither understood 
the words, nor was made rational. And yet it is called most cunning’ be- 
cause of the devil's wiliness. But it spoke like Balaam's she-ass;* how- 
ever, the one was done by a devil, the other by an angel. For the good and 
evil angels work in similar ways." 

4. Here it is usual to ask why the woman did not draw back in horror 
from the serpent.—Because, as she knew it to have been created, she 
thought that it had also received the power of speech from God. 


Chapter 5 (126) 


l. ON THE MANNER OF TEMPTATION.—WHY ILE BEGAN BY QUESTIONING, 
Aud the temptation was done in this way. Standing before the woman, the 
proud enemy does not dare to come out with words of persuasion, fearing 
to be discovered. Instead, he approaches her under the guisc of questioning 
so that, from her answer, he might gather how to proceed in his wickedness. 

2. THE SERPENT'S WORDS AND THE WOMAN'S RESPONSE. Why, hc said, 
did God command you not to eat of every tree in paradise? The woman 
answered him: We eat of the fruit of the trees which are in paradise; but 
of the fruit of the tree which is in the middle of paradise, God has com- 
manded us not to eat of it and not to touch it, lest perhaps we die. 

3. GAINING CONFIDENCE FROM THE WOMAN'S WORDS, TILE SERPENT 
ADDS A FALSE PROMISE. In this speech, she gave room to the tempter, 
when she said /est perhaps we die. And so the devil immediately said to 
the woman: You will not die at all: for God knows that, on whatever day 
you eat of it, vour eyes will be opened and you will be like gods, knowing 
good and evil. 

4. Note well the order and progress of human perdition. First, God had 
said; On whatever day you eat of it, you will die the death;' afterwards, 
the woman said: Lest perhaps we die; lastly, the serpent said: You will 
not die at all." God affirmed it, the woman said it as if in doubt, and the 
devil denied it. Thus, she who doubted distanced herself from the one 
who affirmed and drew near to the one who denied. 

5. ON THE SLYNESS OF THE DEVIL WHO, IN ORDER TO PERSUADE MORE 
EASILY, REMOVED THE EVIL AND DOUBLED THE GOOD WHICH HE PROMISED. 
In order to support his inducements more fully, that is, so as to freely 
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persuade her [to do] the evil which he imtended, the devil removed the 
evil which the woman feared by denying it, and added a promise. And he 
doubled his promise so that his persuasion be received more quickly. Per- 
suading her to take onc bite, he set forth two things as a reward, promis- 
ing likeness to God and knowledge of good and evil. 

6. THAT HUMANKIND WAS TEMPTED IN THREE WAYS, NAMELY BY GLUT- 
TONY, VAINGLORY, AND AVARICE.—AUGUSTINE,' In this, he tempted 
humankind in three ways, namely by gluttony in persuading [the woman] 
to eat, when he said: On whatever day vou eat of it; by vainglory, promis- 
ing divinity, when he said: You will be like gods; by avarice, promising 
knowledge, when he said: Knowing good and evil, Gluttony is the im- 
moderate craving for food: vainglory is the love of one's own excellence; 
avarice 1$ the immoderate desire of having, which applies not only to 
money, but also to high position and knowledge, as when one has exces- 
sive ambition for prominence. 


Chapter 6 (127) 


l. ON THE. DOUBLE KIND OF TEMPTATION. Furthermorc, it is to be known 
that there are two kinds of temptation, one exterior and another interior. 

2. WHAT AN EXTERIOR TEMPTATION IS AND BY WHOM IT IS DONE. Án 
exterior temptation occurs when an evil extrinsic to us is visibly sug- 
gested to us by some word or sign, so thal the one to whom the sugges- 
tion is made may bend to consent to sin. And such a temptation is donc 
only by the adversary. 

3. WHAT AN INTERIOR TEMPTATION IS AND BY WHOM IT 1S DONE. But 
an interior temptation occurs when an evil intrinsic to us is suggested 
invisibly. And this temptation is sometimes done by the enemy, somc- 
times by the flesh. Indeed, both the devil invisibly suggests evil, and an 
unlawful motion and depraved titillation arises from the corruption of the 
flesh. And for that reason the temptation which is from the flesh does not 
occur without sin; however, the one which is trom the enemy docs not 
cause sin, unless consent is extended to R, but is matter for the practice of 
virtue. An interior temptation of the flesh is overcome with greater difti- 
culty, however, because, in fighting from within, it is fortified against us 
by our own [inclinations]. 


Chapter 7 (128) 


|l. WHY HUMANKIND WAS ABLE RISE THROUGH ANOTHER, AND THE DEVIL 
WAS NOT; AND HUMAN SIN WAS REMEDIABLE, BUT THE DEVIL’S WAS NOT. 
And so humankind, which fell when pressed by exterior temptation alone, 
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deserved to be punished the more severely as the pressure by which it had 
been cast down was the lighter. And yet, because i1 had some excuse for 
falling, however small, therefore nt could be helped to forgiveness through 
God's grace so that, having fallen through someone else, it might be 
raised up through someone else. And so the one who had an inciter to evil 
not unjustly had a restorer to the good, But because the devil sinned with- 
out being tempted by anyone else, he was bound not to be aided by 
another to risc; he was not able to rise by himself, however, and so his sin 
was irremediable. But the sin of humankind, as it had its beginning 
through someone else, so it not unsuitably had its remedy through some- 
onc else, 

2. WHY HUMANKIND, AND NOT THE ANGEL, WAS REDEEMED. Moreover, 
because the angelic nature did not entirely perish, but in part remained, it 
was not redeemed. But ail of human nature perished and, so that it should 
not be entirely lost, it was in part redeemed so that [the numbers lost 
through] the fall of the angels should be made up from it.—Hence Augus- 
tinc, in the Enchiridion: "It pleased the creator and ruler of the universe 
that, since the entire multitude of angels had not perished by deserting 
God, the part which had perished should remain in perpetual perdition. 
But the part which remained with God when the others deserted should 
rejoice in their most surely and forever known happiness. But as for the 
rational creature which was in human beings, because it perished in its 
enürcty by sins and punishments, it should be in part restored so that it 
should in some part make up for the reduction in numbers which that fall 
had caused to the angelic fellowship. For this was promised to the saints: 
that they shall be equal to the angels of God. "^ 


Chapter 8 (129) 


1. THAT THE COMMAND WAS NOT GIVEN TO THE MAN ALONE. It is also to 
be noted that the command docs not appear to have been given to the man 
alonc, since the woman herself attests that it was also given to her, saying: 
God has commanded us, etc.'—Y et one reads earlier that, before making 
the woman, God had said to the man: Of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, you will not eat? he did not say: The two of you will not eat.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN ON GENESIS. Perhaps because he was going to make the 
woman, he gave the command in such à way that the mandate would come 
to the woman through the man: for the woman, who was subject to the 
man, was bound to receive the divine mandate not otherwise than through 


'Cf. Lk. 20, 26; Mt. 22, 30. 
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the man. Hence the Apostle: /f women wish to learn anvthing, let them 
ask their husbands at home? 

2. HOW THEY WERE ABLE TO SPEAK OR TO UNDERSTAND SPEECH.— 
AUGUSTINE, ON GENESIS, |t it is asked how they were able to speak or to 
understand speech, since they never learned by growing up among those 
who spoke, or by being taught, we say that God made them such that they 
were able to speak and to learn from others, if these were to exist.' 


DISTINCTION XXII 


Chapter 1 (130) 


L. ON THE ORIGIN OF THAT SIX. Here it seems that it is to be diligently 
investigated what the origin and root of that sin was. 

2. THE OPINION OF SOME WHO SAY THAT THERE WAS ALREADY SOME 
PRIDE IN THE HUMAN SPIRIT. Some hold that there was already some pride 
in the human spirit from which it consented to the suggestion of the devil. 

3. AN AUTHORITY OF AUGUSTINE WHICH SEEMS TO SUPPORT THEM. 
Augustine also appears to indicate this, in On Genesis, speaking as fol- 
lows: “It is not to be believed that man would have been cast down, if 
some pride which needed to be suppressed had not preceded, so that he 
might learn through the humiliation of sin how falsely presumptuous he 
had been, and that a nature docs not conduct itself well, if it has with- 
drawn (rom its maker."'—Also, in the same: "How could the woman have 
bclicved the tempter's words, that God had forbidden her [the enjoyment 
of] a good and uscful thing, if there were not in her mind that love of her 
own power and that proud presumption concerning herself which was to 
be convicted or destroyed by temptation? And so, not satisfied with the 
serpent's persuasion, she saw the tree was good to eat and beautiful to 
sce; disbelicving that she could suffer death from such a thing, she per- 
haps believed that God had said those words as a figure of specch. And 
so she ate, and gave it to her husband, perhaps with some words of per- 
suasion which Scripture has left as understood; or perhaps it was not 
necessary to persuade him because the man could sec that she had not 
died from that food." 

4. AUGUSTINE, ON GENESIS: THAT THE DEVIL SPOKE DIFFERENTLY IN 
THE WOMAN THAN IN THE SERPENT. “Therefore, just as the devil was not 
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allowed to tempt the woman other than through the serpent, so he was not 
allowed to tempt the man other than through the woman”:* “so that, as 
God's command came to the woman through the man, so the devil's temp- 
tation passed to the man through the woman." “But in the woman, who 
was a rational being, he did not himself speak, as hc did in the serpent, 
but his persuasion did so; he assisted interiorly, however, by instigation 
what he had donc externally through the serpent.” 

5. WHAT MEANING SOME PEOPLE DRAW FROM THE ABOVE WORDS, The 
manner and progress of temptation is intimated by these words, and also 
what we said carlier appears to be implied, namely that some pride and 
presumption existed in the human mind before the temptation. 

6, OBJECTION AGAINST THOSE WHO SAY THAT PRIDE PRECEDED IN ‘THE 
MIND. But if it was so, then humankind did not first sin at another’s sug- 
gestion. Authority teaches, however, that the devil’s sin is incurable 
because he feil not at another’s suggestion, but by his own pride; human- 
kind's sin, on the other hand, 1s curable because it fell not by itself, but 
through another, and so it could rise again through another. 


7. HE HERE DEFINES HOW THOSE WORDS ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD. And 
so the aforesaid words of Augustine pressingly require a pious and dili- 
gent reader. We may rightly understand them in this way: 'Humankind 
would have not been cast down,’ namely into the act of that sin, that is, 
to eat of the forbidden tree, and into these miscries through the tempta- 
uon of the devil, *if some pride which needed to be suppressed had not 
preceded,’ not temptation, but the work of sin. 

8, NOTE THE ORDER OF TEMPTATION. For this was the order of devclop- 
ment: the devil temptingly said: if you eat of it, you will be like gods, 
knowing good and evil.’ After hearing this, some pride and love of her 
own power immediately crept into the woman's mind, from which it 
pleased her to do what the devil suggested, and she certainly did it. And 
so she sinned by suggesuon, because temptation preceded, from which 
pride arosc in her mind, and the sinful deed and the punishment of the sin 
followed it. 


Chapter 2 (131) 


WHAT WAS THE WOMAN'S PRIDE. And indeed there was such pride in the 
woman's mind by which she believed and willed to have likeness to God 
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with some equality, thinking that what the devil said was true.’ And so 
Augustine mentions the woman in particular, saying: ‘How could the 
woman have believed the devil, unless there were in her mind a proud 
presumption concerning herself?" And what follows, namely ‘which was 
to be convicted or destroyed by temptation,’ is 1o be referred to the 
woman, in these terms: ‘which,’ the woman, not the pride, ‘was convic- 
ted or destroyed by temptation’ etc. 


Chapter 3 (132) 


l. WHAT WAS THE MAN'S PRIDE: WHETHER HE BELIEVED AND WILLED THE 
SAME AS THE WOMAN. It is usual to ask whether there was the same pride 
and love of one’s power in the man as in the woman. 

2. THAT ADAM WAS NOT LED ASTRAY LIKE THE WOMAN, NAMELY SO AS 
TO BELIEVE THAT WHAT THL DEVIL SAID WAS TRUE; AND YET HE WAS LED 
ASTRAY IN SOME REGARD, NAMELY SO AS TO BELIEVE THAT THE SIN WAS 
VENIAL. To this we say that Adam was not led astray in the same way as 
the woman: for he did not believe that what the devil said was true. And 
yet it may be believed that he was led astray because he thought that the 
olTense was venial rather than deadly. But he was not led astray first, nor 
in regard to the same thing as the woman, so as to believe that God had 
forbidden the touching of that tree because, if they were to touch it, they 
would become /ike gods.' And yet Adam was a transgressor, as the Apos- 
tle aticsts.* Therefore, there might have been some pride in his mind im- 
mediaiely after temptation, by which he willed to try the forbidden tree, 
since he saw that the woman had not died for having eaten of it. 

3. HE CONFIRMS WHAT HE HAS SAID BY AUTHORITY. Hence Augustine, 
On Genesis: "The Apostle shows that Adam was a transgressor, saying: 
In imitation of Adam s transgression, and vet denies that he was seduced, 
where he says: Adam was not deceived, but the woman.” And so. when 
questioned, he does not say: The woman deceived me, but she gave if to 
me, and 1 ate; but the woman states: The serpent deceived me. 

4. THE APOSTLE CALLED DECEPTION THAT BY WHICH THE WOMAN, NOT 
THE MAN, WAS LED ASTRAY.—AUGUSTINE: "The Apostle properly called 
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this a deception because, through it, that which was suggested was be- 
lieved to be truc, even though it was false, namely that God had forbidden 
them to touch that tree because he knew that, if they had touched it, they 
would become like gods: as if the one who had made them human had 
begrudged them divinity. But although, because of some pride in the 
mind, which could not be hidden from God, a desire to try it influenced 
the man when he saw that the woman had not died from eating of the fruit, 
yet 1 do not think that, if he had already been endowed with a spiritual 
mind, he would in any way have believed what the devil suggested." 


Chapter 4 (133) 


1. WHO SINNED MORE, ADAM OR EVE. From this it may be clearly de- 
duced who sinned more, namely Adam or Eve. The woman appears to 
have sinned more, who willed to seize equality with the divinity and, 
puffed up with excessive presumption, believed that this would happen. 
But Adam did not believe that. Instead, even as he humoured the woman 
and consented to her persuasion, not wishing to sadden her ànd leave her 
alienated from himself, lest she should perish, he reflected on penance 
and God’s mercy, and judged that it was a venial, not a mortal, sin, 

2. Hence Augustine: “The Apostle says: Adam was not deceived.' This 
may certainly be taken in the sense that he was not deceived, namely first; 
or not deceived into the same thing as the woman, namcly so as to believe 
that it was true that: You will become like gods.^ But he believed that both 
things could be: that he indulgc his wife, and that he obtain forgiveness 
through penance. And so he sinned less who thought of penance and 
God's mercy." 

3. AUGUSTINE, ON GENESIS: "For after the woman had been deceived 
and had eaten and gave it to him that they might cat of it together, he did 
not wish to sadden her whom he believed would waste away without his 
solace and entirely dic if alicnated from him. And so he was not van- 
quished by the concupiscence of the flesh, which he had not yet felt, but 
by some friendly benevolence, by which it often happens that we offend 
God so as not to offend a friend. But he ought not to have acted in this 
way, as the just outcome of the divine sentence indicated." 

4. IN WHAT WAS ADAM DECEIVED, AND IN WHAT NOT. "And so he too 
was deceived in some other way."* "For he had no experience of divine 
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scverity, and so he could be deceived into believing that the offense was 
venial.” "But 1 do not at all believe that he could have been deceived by 
the same guile of the serpent as the woman." 

5. From these things, itis given to be understood that the woman sinned 
morc, in whom was the presumption of greater pride. [t was also because 
of this that she sinned against herself, her neighbour, and God; but the 
man sinned only against himself and God.—THE WOMAN IS PROVEN TO 
HAVE SINNED MORE ALSO FROM THE PUNISHMENT. That the woman sinned 
more may also be gathered from her being punished more severely, to 
whom it was said: / pain shall vou bring forth children, etc." 

6. AN APPARENT OBJECTION TO THE ABOVE VIEW, But what Augustine, 
in On Genesis, says of the man and woman excusing their sin, appears to 
be contrary to this: “Adam said: The woman whom you gave to me gave it 
to me and 1 ate” He does not say: / sinned. For pride has the ugliness of 
shame, not the humility of confession," "And the woman does not con- 
fess her sin either, but attributes 1 to another, saying: The serpent de- 
ceived me and 1 ate;'' unequal in sex, but equal in pride!" See, Augus- 
tine here says that the woman had equal pride with the man; therefore 
both equally rose up in pride and equally sinned. 

7. DETERMINATION OF TIIE ABOVE AUTHORITY. But this can be so deter- 
mined that we say their pride was equal in making excuses for their sin, 
and also in cating from the forbidden tree; but it was unequal and much 
grcater in the woman, in that she believed and willed to be like God, 
which the man did not do. 

8. BUT OF THE MAN TOO WE READ THAT HE WANTED TO BE LIKE GOD. 
But even so we read of the man also that he wanted to be like God. For 
Augustine says on that passage of the Psalm: / will then restore what 1 did 
not steat. “Adam stole, and Eve [too], presuming, as the devil had done, 
concerning divinity; they wanted to steal divinity, and lost happiness." 
Also, on that passage: God, who is like vou?: "One who, by his own ef- 
forts, wants to be like God wants it perverscly, like the devil, who was 
not willing to be subject to God, and also like man, who was not willing 
to be bound as a servant by God's command, but wanted to be as if God, 
with none ruling over him." "—Also, on that passage of the Epistle: He 
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fie, Jesus] did not think it robbery to be equal to God: "Because he 
did not usurp what was not his, as the devil and the first man did."'^ 

9, THE VIEW OF SOME, THAT ADAM HAD THE AMBITION TO BE LIKE GOD, 
BUT DID NOT BELIEVE IT POSSIBLE. For that reason, it seems to some that 
Adam also had the ambition to be like God, but did not believe it to be 
possible; and so he knew that what the devil promised was falsc. And 
although he deeply desired equality with the divinity, yet he did not burn 
so much, nor was he affected by such great ambition as the woman, who 
believed that it could be done and so rose up in greater pride in her am- 
bition for it. Perhaps some stirring of ambition moved the man, but not to 
such an extent that he believed it true or possible. 

10. THE VIEW OF OTHERS, WHO BELIEVE THAT THIS WAS SAID BECAUSE 
EVE HAD BEEN DERIVED FROM THE MAN,— THEY SHOW IT BY ANALOGY. 
But it seems to others that it is said that Adam willed it because the 
woman who was derived from him willed it; in the same way, they say, 
sin is said to have entered into the world, that is, into human nature, 
through one man," cven though the woman sinned before the man, be- 
cause it entered through the woman who was made from man. Or rather, it 
is said to have entered through onc man because, even if the woman had 
sinned, if the man had not also done so, humankind would not at all have 
perished, corrupted by sins. And so the man sinned tess than the woman. 


11. OBJECTION AGAINST WHAT HAS BEEN SAID, THAT THE MAN SINNED 
LESS. It is customary to object to this in the following way: As Isidore 
says, "sin is committed in three ways, namely by ignorance, infirmity, or 
intention, It is graver to sin by infirmity than by ignorance, and graver 
still to sin intentionally than by infirmity. And Eve appears to have sinned 
from ignorance because she was deceived, but Adam with intention be- 
cause he was not deceived,""" as the Apostle says." 

12, RESPONSE, IN WHICH EVE'S IGNORANCE IS DISTINGUISHED, NAMELY 
IN WHAT DID SHE SIN IN IGNORANCE AND IN WHAT NOT. To this we say that, 
although Eve erred through ignorance in this respect: that she believed to 
be true what the devil suggested; and yet not in this: that she did not fail 
to know that i was God's mandate and it was a sin to act against it. And 
so she could not be excused from sin through ignorance. 
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Chapter 5 (134) 


1. THAT ONE IGNORANCE EXCUSES, ANOTHER DOES NOT. For there is an ig- 
norance which excuses a sinner. and there is an ignorance of such a kind 
that it docs not excuse. For there is an invincible ignorance, and a vinci- 
bie ignorance. All excuse is removed where the command is not unknown. 

2. ON THE THREEFOLD IGNORANCE: WHICH EXCUSES AND WHICH NOT. 
ignorance is threcfold: namely, that of those who do not wish to know, 
even thought they are able: this does not excuse because it is itself a sin; 
that of those who wish to know, but cannot: this excuses, and is the pun- 
ishment of sin and not itself a sin; and that of those who, as it were, simp- 
ly do not know, neither relusing nor proposing to learn: this does not 
excuse anyone fully. exeept perhaps in the sense that one is punished less. 
— AUGUSTINE: WHERE THERE IS NO EXCUSE. Hence Augustine, in 7o 
Valentinus: "The excuse from ignorance which men arc accustomed to 
claim is taken away from those who know God's mandates. And although 
it is graver to sin knowingly than ignorantly, yet one ought not 1o take 
refuge in the darkness of ignorance, so that anybody may find an excuse 
in it. For it is one thing not to have known, another not to have wanted to 
know." “Because in those who did not wish to understand, ignorance il- 
self is a sin; in those who were not able to do so, however, it is a punish- 
ment of sin." "But the ignorance which is not of those who do not wish 
to know, but of those who, as it were, simply do not know, does not ex- 
cuse anyone from burning in the eternal fire, but perhaps that he burn 
more mildly." "—And so the woman did not have an excuse from igno- 
rance, since she knew the mandate and she was not unaware that it would 
be a sin to act otherwise. 

3, FROM WHERE DID THE CONSENT TO THAT SIN COME, SINCE HUMAN 
NATURE WAS STILL UNCORRUPTED. It is also usual to ask, since human 
nature was without defect, from where did the consent to that evil come.— 
RESPONSE. To this it can be answered that it was from the free choice of 
the will. For the cause of becoming worse existed both in humankind it- 
self and in another. In another, because it was in the devil who persuaded; 
in humankind itself, because it consented by the will of free choice. And 
since free choice is a good, that evil consent proceeded from an entirely 
good thing, and so evil emanated from good, But we shall treat this more 
fully below, in the investigation of the origin of evil and in what thing it 
might grow." 
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Chapter 6 (135) 


WHETHER THE WILL PRECEDED THAT SIN. But if it is asked whether the 
will preceded that sin, we say that that sin consisted in both the will and 
the act, and that the will preceded the act. But no other evil human will 
preceded that will itself; and that evil will issued forth from the devil’s 
persuasion and from human choice by which humankind deserted justice 
and introduced iniquity; and that will itself was iniquity. 


DISTINCTION XXII] 


Chapter 1 (136) 


1. WHY GOD ALLOWED HUMANS TO BE TEMPTED, KNOWING THAT THEY 
WOULD FALL. AUGUSTINE, IN ON GENESIS. Moreover, it is usual to ask 
"why God allowed humans to be tempted, whom he foreknew would be 
led astray.—But it would not be praiseworthy for human beings, 1f they 
could live well only because none would persuade them to live evilly, 
since, in their nature, they had the power and, in their power, the will, 
with the help of God, not to consent to the persuader”;' “and it is more 
glorious not to consent than to bc unable to be tempted." 

2. WHY GOD CREATED THOSE WHO HE FOREKNEW WOULD BE EVIL, 
“Some are also troubled and say: Why did God create those who he forc- 
knew would be evil?—Because he foresaw that he would draw some good 
from their evils. For he so made them as to icave them the means to do 
something; and i£ they did something culpably, nevertheless they would 
find him working in a praiseworthy manner in their regard. From them- 
selves, they have an evil will, but from hum a good nature and a just pun- 
ishment."^ “And so it is vain to say: ‘God ought not to have created those 
who he foreknew would be evil’; for he knew that they would be of use to 
good persons and would be justly punished for their evil will" 

3. They also add: "He ought to have made man such that he would not 
have been willing to sin at all.—We grant that a nature which would not 
at all be willing to sin would indeed be better. But let them aiso grant that 
a nature is not evil which is so made that it is able not to sin, if it wills; 
and it is justly punished, if it sinned voluntarily and not by necessity. And 
since the latter is good and the former is better, why would God not make 
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both so as to be praised more abundantly from cach? For the former is that 
of the holy angels, the latter of men.” 

4. They also say: "If God willed it, these too would be good.— We 
grant this, too; but he better willed that they should be what they willed, 
and that the good ones should not be without fruit, but the evil ones not 
without punishment.” 

5. They also say: “God could change their will to the good, because he 
is omnipotent.—ladeed, he could. Why did he not? Because he did not 
will it. Why did he not will it? He alone knows. We must not Know more 
than is suitable." ^ 


Chapter 2 (137) 


HERE WHAT [MAN WAS] LIKE IN RESPECT TO THE SPIRIT, AND HE TREATS 
MAN'S KNOWLEDGE BEFORE SIN. And in respect to the spirit, man was 
rational, having the ability to discern between good and evil. It is held 
that, as soon as he was created, he not unsuitably received the knowledge 
of created things and the knowledge of truth which was suitable to his 
first perfection; and he did not progress to this by study or any application 
over the passage of time, but received it by God's gift from the beginning 
of his existence. 


Chapter 3 (138) 


l. THAT MAN BEFORE THE FALL HAD A THREEFOLD KNOWLEDGE, NAMELY 
OF THE THINGS MADE FOR HIS SAKE, OF THE CREATOR, AND OF HIMSELF. 
And the first man betore the fail was endowed with a threefold knowledge, 
namely of the things made for his sake, of the Creator, and of himself. 

2. ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF CREATED THINGS, H is very clear that man 
received knowledge of ercated things since it was not the Creator himself 
or some angel, but man himself, who conferred names on all living things,’ 
so that it might be shown that man himself had knowledge of each of 
them. For the things which had been created for his sake were to be ruled 
and disposed by him, and so God gave to him the knowledge of all of 
them and leli their provision and care to him because, as the Apostle says, 
God is not concerned with oxen.^ God left to man the care and provision 
of these and other animals so that they might be subject to his dominion 
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and governed by his reason, and that he might know how to provide for 
the needs of those from which he was bound to receive benefit. 


3. SCRIPTURE DID NOT INSTRUCT MAN IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF DISPOSING 
OF AND PROVIDING FOR THINGS, NOR IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF PROVIDING 
THE NECESSITIES OF THE FEESH, BUT ONLY IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SOUL, AND WHY. Man did not lose this knowledge by sinning, nor that by 
which the necessities of the flesh are provided. And so man is not instruc- 
ted in Scripture about these sorts of things, but about the knowledge of 
the soul, which he lost by sinning. 

4. ON KNOWLEDGE OF THE CREATOR, It is believed that the first man 
also had knowledge of the Creator. For he knew by whom he had been 
created, not just by that mode of knowledge in which this is perceived 
only from hearing,’ by which mode the absent God is now sought by be- 
licvers, but by some interior inspiration in which he contemplated God's 
presence. Nevertheless, he did not see either so excellently as the saints 
will see after this life, or as darkly? as we do in this life. 

5. ON KNOWLEDGE OF HIMSELF. Moreover, the same man appears to 
have received such knowledge of himself that he was not ignorant of 
what he owed to his superior and what to his equal and to his inferior. He 
also understood his own condition and order, namely what he was like at 
his creation and how he ought to proceed, what he ought to do, what to 
avoid. If he had not had knowledge of these things, he would not be 
guilty of transgression, nor would he have known himself. 


Chapter 4 (139) 


WHETHER MAN HAD FOREKNOWLEDGE OF THE THINGS THAT WERE TO HAP- 
PEN TO HIM.—RESPONSE, IN WHICH IT IS SAID TIIAT HE DID NOT HAVE 
FOREKNOWLEDGE OF FUTURE EVENTS. But if it is asked whether man had 
knowledge of the things that were to happen to him, thal is, whether he 
foreknew his own ruin, and similarly whether he foreknew the goods 
which he would have had if he had remained in obedience, it can be an- 
swered that the things which he ought to do were decreed to him, rather 
than future things revealed. For he received knowledge and command 
regarding the things that ought to be done, but he did not have fore- 
knowledge of future things. And so man did not foreknow his own fall, as 
we also said of the angel; Augustine asserts the same, in On Genesis, 
using the reasoning which we have set out above."— Let it suffice that we 
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have said these things concerning the knowledge of man insofar as it 
pertains to his primal state. 


DISTINCTION XXIV 


Chapter ] (140) 


l. ON MAN'S GRACE AND POWER BEFORE THE FALL. Now it is necessary to 
investigate with diligence what grace or power man had before the fall, 
and whether or not he was able to stand firm through it. 

2. THAT HE WAS CREATED IN GRACE, THROUGH WHICH HE WAS ABLE TO 
STAND FIRM. BUT NOT TO MAKE PROGRESS, LIKE THE ANGELS. And so iL is 
to be known that, as we said of the angels, through grace help was given 
to man at creation and a power was granted by which he was able to stand 
firm, that is, not to fall from what he had received; but he could not make 
progress so that he could deserve salvation by the grace of creation [alone] 
without any other. He was certainly able, through that help of the grace of 
creation, to resist evil, but not to achieve the good.—THAT THROUGH 
THAT GRACE OF CREATION HE COULD IN SOME WAY LIVE WELL. And yet he 
was able in some way to live well through that help because he was able 
to live without sin; but without the additional help of grace, he was not 
able to live spiritually so as to deserve eternal life. 

3. Hence Augustine in the Enchiridion: "Man was made upright! so that 
he was able both to remain in that uprightness, although not without divine 
help, and to become evil by his own choice: whichever of these he might 
have chosen, God's will would have been done, either by him or concern- 
ing him. And because he preferred to do his own will rather than God's, 
God's will concerning him was donc.""—4Aso, in the same: “It was suita- 
ble that humankind at first be made in such a way that it would be able to 
will either well or evilly; not to no end if it willed well, and not with im- 
punity if it willed cvilly.'? 

4. AUGUSTINE, The same also says, in the book On Correction and 
Grace. “If this help had been lacking either to the angel or to man, when 
they were first made (because their nature was not made such as to be able 
to remain steadfast, if cach so willed, without divine help), cach would 
certainly not have fallen by his own fault: indeed, the help would have 
been lacking without which each could not remain steadlast."—Thc 
same: "God gave a good will to man: indeed, he made him upright in it: 
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he gave him the help without which he could not remain steadfast in that 
will, i£ he so willed, and through which he could; but he left it to man's 
choice to will this, if he so willed."— In the same: "He received the 
power to will, but he did not have the will by which to exercise that 
power; for if he had had such a will, he would have persevered."^ By 
these testimonies, it is clearly shown that man rcecived uprightness and a 
good will at his creation, and the help by which he was able to stand firm; 
otherwise, it would appear that he did not fall by his own fault. 

5. WHAT THAT UPRIGHTNESS AND GOODNESS OF WILL IN WHICH HE WAS 
CREATED WAS LIKE. But how did man have an upright and good will, if 
through it he was neither able to deserve life, nor did he will to stand firm 
by it?—Because he did not then will any evil by that will, and for a while 
willed to stand firm, but not with perseverance; and so, at that time, man's 
will was upright and good. 

6. OBIECTION AGAINST WHAT WAS SAID EARLIER, THAT MAN WOULD 
NOT HAVE BEEN ABLE TO MAKE PROGRESS. But it is usual to make the fol- 
lowing objection against what we said, that man would not have been able 
to make progress or to have merit through the grace of creation: Through 
that help of the grace of creation, he was able to stand firm in the good 
which he had reecived, and so he was able to resist temptation; but to re- 
sist temptations and evil suggestions is a merit and a good worthy of re- 
ward; every good merit is a progress, however; and so he was able to 
make progress through the grace of creation, without the addition of 
another grace. 

7. RESPONSE. To this we say that to resist evil and not consent to temp- 
tation would not have gained him any metit, even if he had not consented, 
because there was nothing in him which might impel him to evil. Similar- 
ly, for the angels who did not fail, it was not a merit that they stood firm, 
that is, that they did not fall to their ruin. 

8. THAT TO RESIST EVIL IS SOMETIMES A MERIT AND SOMETIMES NOT. 
For it is sometimes a merit for us if we do not do evil, but resist it, but 
only where à cause is present which moves us to commit it, because our 
steps are prone to fall due to the corruption of sin.’ But where no cause 
intervenes to impel us to evil, we gain no merit if we forbear from it. For 
to resist evil always avoids punishment, but docs not always deserve the 
palm [of victory]. 
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Chapter 2 (141) 


ON THE HELP GIVEN TO MAN AT CREATION BY WHICH HE WAS ABLE TO 
STAND FIRM. Here is to be considered what that help given to man at crea- 
tion was by which he was able to remain steadfast, if he so willed.—That 
was assuredly a freedom of choice free from all stain and corruption, and 
an uprightness of will, and a wholeness and liveliness of all the natural 
powers of the soul. 


Chapter 3 (142) 


1. ON FREE CHOICE. Free choice, however, is a faculty of reason and will, 
by which the good is chosen with the assistance of grace, or evil without 
its assistance. And it is called "free! in regard to the will, which may turn 
itself to either of them; but ‘choice’ in regard to reason, whose faculty or 
power it is, and to which it also belongs to discern between good and evil. 
And sometimes someone who has the power to discern between good and 
evil chooses what is evil; sometimes, that which is good. But he does not 
choose that which is good except with the help of grace; he chooses evil, 
however, by himself. For there is in the rational soul a natural will, by 
which it naturally wills what is good, although weakly and feebly, unless 
grace assists; at its coming, grace assists that will and builds it up so that 
it wills the good efficaciously; it is able to will evil cfficaciously by itself. 
And so that power of the rational soul, by which it is able to will good or 
evil, discerning the one from the other, is called free choice. 

2. THAT BRUTE ANIMALS DO NOT HAVE EREE CHOICE, BUT A SENSUAL 
APPETITE. Brute animals do not have this, because they lack reason; but 
they have sense and a sensual appetite. 


Chapter 4 (143) 


ON SENSUALITY. For sensuality is some lower power of the soul, from 
which comes a motion which is directed to the senses of the body and to 
the appetites for things thal pertain to the body. 


Chapter 5 (144) 


l. ON REASON, WHICH HAS TWO PARTS IN RESPECT TO ITS FUNCTIONS. 
Reason, however, is a higher power of the soul, which, so to speak, has 
two parts or distinguishing attributes: a lower one and a higher. According 
to the superior onc, it attends to the contemplation and observance of the 
highest things; according to the lower one, it looks after the disposition of 
temporal things. 

2. WHAT PERTAINS TO REASON, And so whatever occurs to us in our 
soul when we reflect, which we do not have in common with beasts, per- 
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tains to reason; but whatever you find in it which is common with wild 
beasts, that pertains to scnsualily. 

3. WHERE REASON BEGINS IN THE SOUL, And when we proceed to 
consider step by step all the parts of the soul and we find the first thing 
which is not common with the beasts, there reason begins. 

4. Augustine teaches these things in On the Trinity, book 12, where he 
says as follows: “Let us see where, as it were, some boundary exists be- 
tween the exterior and the interior man. For whatever we have in our spi- 
rit in common with a beast, that is rightly said to pertain to the exterior 
man. lt is not the body alone which is to be considered the exterior man, 
but also, when some life is added by which the trame of the body and ail 
the senses have their foree, he is made fit by these to perceive exterior 
things.”’ “And so, as we ascend within ourselves gradually to consider 
the parts of the soul, where something begins to occur which is not com- 
mon 1o us and the beasts, there reason begins, and the interior man can 
now be recognized." 

5. ON THE PARTS OF REASON.—AUGUSTINE. “But the higher part of rea- 
son cleaves to the contemplation or observance of the eternal reasons; the 
lower part is turned to the governance of temporal things.”* And “that 
gaze of reason by which we contemplate eternal things is considered wis- 
dom; but the one by which we make good use of temporal things is con- 
sidered knowledge." "But when we discuss the nature of the human 
mind, we discuss one thing only; we do not separate it into the two things 
which I have mentioned, except in respect to its functions." — "The carnal 
or sensual motion of the soul which is directed to the senses of the body is 
common to us and to the beasts; it is remote from the reason of wisdom, 
but close to the reason of knowledge.” 


Chapter 6 (145) 


THAT THE ORDER OF SINNING OR FALLING IS THE SAME IN US AS IN THE 
FIRST HUMANS. lt is also not to be passed over that the order and pro- 
gression of temptation is the same now in a single human person as it 
was then in our first parents. 


' Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 12 cl nl. 
*Ibid., bk 12 e8 013. 

"Ibid., bk 12 c7 nl2. 

"Ibid., bk 12 c14 n22. 

*[bid., bk 12 c4 n4. 

^[bid.. bk 12 c12 n17. 
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Chapter 7 (146) 


THAT THE WOMAN, THE MAN, AND THE SERPENT ARE IN US, AND HOW. 
For at that time, the serpent persuaded the woman to [eat of] the fruit 
and she consented, then she gave it lo her husband, and so the sin was 
consummated. In the same way now in us, the sensual motion of the soul 
is like the serpent, the lower portion of reason is like the woman, and 
the higher one like the man. And the latter is £e man who, according 
to the Apostle, is called the image and glory of God; and the former is 
the woman who, according to the same, is called the glory of man! 


Chapter 8 (147) 


l. ON THE SPIRITUAL MARRIAGE OF TIIE MAN AND THE WOMAN IN US, 
And between this man and this woman there is, as it were, a spiritual 
marriage and a natura] contract by which the higher portion of reason, 
the man, as it were, Is to go first and dominate; but the lower one, the 
woman, ds it were, is to be subject and obey, And so the man, according 
to the Apostle, is not to wear a veil, but the woman must. 

2. ON A HELPER LIKE HIMSELF. And Just as among all the animals there 
was not found for man e helper like himself? but onc taken from him. 
who night be joined to him in marriage; similarly, among the parts of the 
soul which we have in common with the beasts, there is no like helper 
for our mind. 

3. HE SHOWS THIS TO BE THE CASE BY THE TESTIMONY OF AUGUSTINE. 
Hence Augustine, in the same: “That [faculty] of ours which is engaged in 
the management of temporal things in such a way that it is not common to 
us with the beasts is indeed rational. But it is drawn, as it were, from that 
rational! mind by which we cleave to the intelligible and unchangeable truth, 
and it is deputed to deal with and govern the lower things. For just as 
among all the animals there was not found for the man «u helper like him- 
self? but only onc taken from him, who might be joined to him in marriage, 
similarly, from among the parts of the soul which we have in common with 
the beasts, there is no like helper for our mind, by which we observe super- 
nal truth, which might help in making use of temporal things tn a manner 
sufficient for the nature of man. And so our rationality, nol separated so as 
to breach its unity, but branched off, as it were, to aid the partnership, ts 
divided up to fulfil its function, And just as the flesh of the two is one in 
the maie and female, so the one nature of our mind embraces our intellect 


ICE 1 Cor. 11, 7; Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 12 e7 nl. 
'Cr. 1 Cor. 11, 7-10. 

"Cf. Gen. 2, 18. 
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and action, or reason and the rational appetite, or whatever other way there 
is in which this may be stated more meaningfully. Just as it was said of 
them: They shall be two in one flesh, so of these it can be said: two in one 
mind. '"?— See, by these words, it can be understood how there is an image 
of that marriage in the human soul, and how in cach of us those three are 
present spiritually, namely the man, the woman, and the serpent. 


Chapter 9 (148) 


1. HOW TEMPTATION IS CONSUMMATED IN US THROUGH THOSE THREE. 
Now it remains to show how sin is consummated in us through these 
three, whereby it could be recognized, if we attend with diligence, what 
a mortal or a venial sin is in the soul. 

2, For just as there the serpent persuaded the woman, and the woman 
the man, similarly in us, when the sensual motion has perceived the at- 
traction of sin, it suggests it, like the serpent to the woman, namcly to thc 
lower part of our reason, that is, to the reason of knowledge; if the latter 
consents to the attraction, the woman cats the forbidden fruit. Afterwards, 
she gives of the same to the man, when [the lower part] suggests the same 
attraction to the higher part of our reason, that is, to the reason of wisdom; 
if the latter consents, then the man also tastes the forbidden fruit together 
with the woman. 

3. WHEN SIN iS VENIAL. Therefore, if the attraction of sin is confined 
only to the sensual motion, then the sin is venial and very light. 


Chapter 10 (149) 


WHEN THE WOMAN ALONE EATS OF THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT. But if the 
lower part of our reason has consented, so that it is confined only to the 
pleasure of thought, without the will of fulfilling [the desire], the woman 
alone cats, not the man, by whose authority the will is restrained from 
achieving the deed itself, 


Chapter 11 (150) 


WHEN THE MAN ALSO LATS, THEN IT IS A MORTAL SIN. But if there is 
present a full will to fulfil [the desire], so that, if the occasion arises, the 
deed is done, then the man also eats, because the higher part of our reason 
consented to the attraction; and then it is a grave and damnable sin. 


"Gen. 2, 24, 
“Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 12 c3 n3. 
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1. IN THE WOMAN’S TASTING DISTINGUISH: SOMETIMES IT IS MORTAL, 
SOMETIMES VENIAL. But when the woman tastes without the man, some- 
times it is a mortal sin, sometimes venial. For as we said,' then the woman 
tastes without the man, when the sin is confined to the pleasure of thought 
in such a way that it is not decreed to be done; or when some limit and 
measure is placed by the man on the sin, so that the woman is not allowed 
to go further into sin by an unbridled freedom.—HE REPEATS ABOUT THE 
WOMAN TASTING WITHOUT THE MAN, WHERE HE SHOWS WHEN IT IS VENIAL 
AND WIIEN MORTAL. And so if the sin 1s not kept long in the pleasure of 
thought, but is repelled by the man's authority as soon as it has touched 
the woman, it, it is venial. But i£ it is kept for a long time in the pleasure 
of thought, even though there is no will to complete it, it is mortal; and 
because of it the man and the woman will be damned together, that is, the 
whole man, because then the man did not restrain the woman as he ought 
to have done; and so he may be said to have consented. 

2, REPETITION AND SUMMARY. And so to present a brief summary of 
the above, when sin is conceived in the soul so that it decides to commit 
it, or docs commit it, whether frequently or only once, or even when it is 
kept for a long time in the pleasure of thought, it 15 mortal. But when it is 
only in the sensual motion, as we said earlier, then it is very light be- 
cause the reason does not then delight in it, 

3. WHY HE SAID FREQUENTLY’ OR "ONCE." And above E said: ‘whether 
frequently or only once.” because there are some things which damn even 
if they are done, or proposed to be done, only once; but there are some 
things which do not do so, unless they are done or determined to be done 
more trequently, as in the case of needless speech and suchlike. 

4. AUGUSTINE CONFIRMS IT TO BE SO IN HIS AUTHORITY. Augustine 
teaches these things, in On the Trinity, book 12, in the following terms: 
"Just as in that marriage of the first humans, the serpent persuaded to cat, 
and the woman did not eat alone, but gave il to her husband and they ate 
together, similarly in the secret marriage which is made and discerned in 
every man, when the animal sense introduces the attraction [of sin] to the 
reason of knowledge, which is engaged in the management of temporal 
things by the liveliness of ratiocination, then H is like the serpent speak- 
ing to the woman. To consent to this pleasure is to eat of the forbidden 
tree.” — WHEN THE WOMAN ALONE TASTES. "But ifthis consent ts contained 
only within the pleasure of thought, and the members are restrained by 
higher authority so as not to become weapons of iniquity in sin, then | 


"Under cL. 
"In c9 n3. 
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judge this to be as if the woman alone had caten the forbidden fruit, "— 
WHEN THE WOMAN TASTES WITH THE MAN. “But if in that consent it is de- 
creed that any sin, if there be the power, will be completed also in deed, 
then it is to be understood that the woman gave the unlawtul food to her 
husband for them to eat of it together. For it is not possible for sin to be 
decreed by the mind not only to be considered with pleasure, but also 
committed effectively, unless that intention of the mind, which has the 
supreme power to move its members to the deed or to restrain them from 
it, also gives in to the evil action." — WHETHER THAT WHICH IS CONFINED 
ONLY TO TILE PLEASURE OF THOUGHT {S MORTAL. “H is certainly not to be 
denied that it is a sin when the mind takes pleasure in uniawfu! things in 
thought alone, while not decrecing that they are to be done, and yet hold- 
ing on to them and gladly considering things which ought to have been 
spat out as soon as they touched the spirit, but much less so than if it 
werc also decided to complete it in deed. And so forgiveness is also to be 
sought for such thoughts, and the breast is to be struck while saying: 
Forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.’ For it is not as with 
those first two humans, where cach was responsible only for one's own 
person, and so, if the woman alone had eaten of the forbidden fruit, she 
alone would certainly have been punished with the penalty of death. In 
the case of the single human being, however, it cannot be said that, if 
thought alone freely feeds upon unlawful delights, from which it ought to 
turn away immediately, and cvils are not decreed to be done, but are only 
kept pleasurably in the memory, the woman can, as it were, be damned 
without the man. Far be it from us to believe this! For this is a single per- 
son, a single human being, who will be entirely damned, unless those 
things which arc felt to be only sins of thought without the will to do 
them, yet with the will to give pleasure to the spirit by them, are remitted 
by the grace of the Mediator.” 

5. AUGUSTINE. The same also speaks of this in Against the Manichees, 
book 2, saymg: “The Apostle says: According to the prince of power of 
this air, the spirit who now works in the children of faithlessness.* Does 
he then appear visibly to them, or enter, as it were, the physical places in 
which thcy are and do his work? [Not at ail], but he suggests whatever he 
can by thought in remarkable ways. We must resist these suggestions: 
For we are not unaware of his deviousness.' How did he approach Judas, 
when he persuaded him to betray the Lord? Did hc appear to him in 
[physical] places, or as visible to his cyes? No; he merely, as it is said, 


"Mt. 6, 12. 

“Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 12 c12 nn17-18. 
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entered into his heart” But man repulses him, if he would preserve para- 
dise. For God placed man in paradise to work and keep it,” because, as it 
is said of the Church in the Song of Songs: an enclosed garden, a marked 
fountain," where that persuader of perversity is not at all allowed. But he 
deceived through the woman nevertheless. For our reason cannot be 
brought to consent to sin, except when pleasure is moved in that part of 
our spirit which ought to be subject to reason as [woman] to the rule of 
the man.—Also, in each of us nothing else happens, when cach falls into 
sin, than what was then donc in those three: the serpent, the woman, and 
the man. For first comes suggestion, either by thought or by the senses of 
the body: seeing, or touching, or hearing, or lasting, or smelling. When 
this suggestion has occurred, if our cupidity is not moved to sin, the ser- ` 
pents wiliness is kept out. But tf tt is moved, then it is as if the woman 
had already been persuaded. Sometimes, however, the reason manfully 
holds back and restrains cupidity: when this happens, we do not fall into 
sin, but are crowned with some struggle. But if our reason consents and 
decrees that what desire moved is to be done, man is expelled from ail 
blessed life, as if from paradise. For it is already imputed a sin, even if the 
deed does not follow, when conscience is found guilty of consent"! 

6. WHY HE HAS SAID THESE THINGS ABOUT THE PARTS OF THE SOUL. We 
have inserted these things about the parts of the soul so that the nature of 
the soul itself may be known more fully and free choice be understood in 
respect to that part of the soul it resides in, namely in respect to reason. 
For it is by free choice that every mortal sin is donc, but not every venial 
one, namely that which consists in the movement of sensuality alone. 


Chapter 13 (152) 


THAT IN SCRIPTURE SENSUALITY IS OFTEN TAKEN OTHERWISE THAN 
ABOVE, NAMELY THAT THE LOWER PORTION OF REASON IS ALSO UNDER- 
STOOD BY THAT TERM. But 11 is not to be passed over in silence that in 
Scripture! by the term sensuality is often understood not only that in our 
soul] which is common to us and the beasts, but also the lower portion of 
reason which oversees the disposilion of temporal things." Let the reader 
vigilantly note this in the passages of Scripture where it is mentioned. 


NOEL 22, 3; Jn, 13,2, 

"Gen. 2, 15. 

"Song 4, I2. 
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Chapter 1 (153) 


1. HE RETURNS TO THE CONSIDERATION OF FREE CHOICE, But let us now 
return to our subject, namely to treating free choice. 

2. DEFINITION OF FREE CHOICE ACCORDING TO THE PHILOSOPHERS, 
WHICH AGREES WITH WHAT WAS SET OUT EARLIER. In defining 1t, the phi- 
losophers called it "a free judgement concerning the will" because the 
very power and ability of will and rcason, which we said above frec 
choice to be,’ is free toward cither [good or evil], since it can be freely 
moved to the one or to the other. And so choice is called free in regard to 
the will, because it can be moved voluntarily and it can be led by a spon- 
tancous appetite to those things which the will judges, or can judge, to be 
good or evil. 

3. THAT FREE CHOICE PERTAINS ONLY TO THE FUTURE, BUT NOT TO ALL 
THAT IS FUTURE. And this is to be known, that free choice does not refer 
io the present or past, but to future contingencies. For what is in the 
present is already determined; and it is not in our power that it should 
then be or not be, when it already is. For it can afterwards not be, or be 
otherwise; but it cannot not be while it is, or be otherwise while it is what 
it is. But whether it will be this or something else in the future pertains to 
the power of free choicc.—And yet, not all future things come under the 
power of free choice, but only those things which can be done or not donc 
through free choice. For if one wills or disposes to do such a thing that is 
not at all in one’s power, or that would cqually happen without one's 
disposition, then onc does not have free choice in this. 

4. THAT TIIE DESCRIPTION Ot FREE CHOICE POSITED ABOVE DOES NOT 
APPLY TO GOD, OR TO THOSE WHO ARE ALREADY IN GLORY, According to 
the above description, free choice appears to be only in those who can 
change their will and bend it to contrary things, that is, in those whose 
power it is to elect good or evil, and to do or leave undone either of these 
according to their election. According to this, there cannot be free choice 
either in God, or in all those who are strengthened by such grace of bles- 
sedness that they are already unable to sin. 

5. THAT THERE IS FREE CHOICE IN GOD. But Augustine teaches that 
God has free choice; in On the City of God, book 22, he speaks as fol- 
lows: "Is God really to be said not to have free choice, simply because 


'See dist. 24 c3. 
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he cannot sin?""—Ambrose loo, in the book On the Trinity, asscrts: 
"Paul says thal one and the same Spirit works all things. who distributes 


them to each as he wills, that is, according to the choice of free will, not 
in subjection to necessity.” 


Chapter 2 (154) 


HOW FREE CHOICE IS UNDERSTOOD IN GOD. But [ree choice is understood 
otherwise in the Creator than in the creature. For God's most wise and 
omnipotent will, which does all things as it wills, and not by necessity, but 
by free goodness, is called free choice. —And so Jerome, noting that [ree 
choice is not in God in the same way as it is in creatures, appears to deny 
that there is free choice in God; in a homily On the Prodigal Son, he says: 
“God is the only one in whom no sin happens or can happen; all others, 
since they have free choice, can bend to either side," When he says ‘all 
others,” he implies that free choice is not in God as it is in all others. 


Chapter 3(155) 


THAT THE ANGELS AND SAINTS WHO ARE ALREADY BLESSED HAVE FREE 
CHOICE. The angels and saints, however, who already live happily with 
the Lord, and are already so confirmed in the grace of blessedness that 
they neither can, nor wish to bend to evil, do not lack free choice.—Henee 
Augustine, in Ov the City of God, book 22, says: “Just as the first immor- 
tality, which Adam lost by sinning, consisted in being able not to dic, so 
the first free choice consisted in being able not to sin, but the last will 
consist in not being able to sin.”'—The same in the Enchiridion. "It was 
suitable thal man first be made so that he could will both good and evil; 
but afterwards he shall be such that he will not be able to will evil, nor 
will he lack free choice thereby." 


Chapter 4 (156) 


|. THAT THE CHOICE SHALL BE FREER WHEN HE WILL NOT BE ABLE TO SIN, 
—AUGUSTINE: “In fact, the choice shall be much freer for his being en- 
urcly unable to be subject to sin. Nor ts it not a will, or said not to be a 
free will, by which we so will to be blessed that not only do we not will to 


"Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk 22 ¢30 n3. 
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be miscrable, but arc entirely unable to do so. Therefore, just as even now 
our soul has the inability to will unhappiness, so [in the future] it will 
always have the inability to will iniquity. But an order had to be preserved, 
by which God willed to show how good a rational animal is that is even 
able to sin, although it would be better not to be able to sin." —Scc, by 
these words, it is clearly affirmed that, after the confirmation of blessed- 
ness, there will be in man a tree choice by which he will be unable to sin, 
as it already now is in the angels and saints who are with the Lord; and 
certainly the choice will be so much the freer the more immune it is from 
sin and the more prone to good. For the further removed one is kept by 
such choice from that slavery to sin, of which it is said: He who commits 
sin is a slave to sin, the freer the judgement onc has in electing the good. 

2. CLEAR AND SUFFICIENT REASON WHY IT IS SAID TO BE A FREE CHOICE. 
And so, if the matter is diligently examined, choice is scen to be called 
‘free’ because, without compulsion or necessity, it is able to desire or 
clect what it has decreed by reason. 


Chapter 5 (157) 


ON THE DIFFERENCE IN FREEDOM OF CHOICE AT DIFFERENT TIMES. From 
what has been said, it has become very clear that the first freedom of choice 
was greater than the second, and the third will be much greater than thc 
second or the first. For the first freedom of choice was that in which there 
was thc power to sin and not to sin; but the last will be that in which there 
be the power not to sin, and no power to sin; and the middle onc is that in 
which there is the power to sin, and no power not to sin: before restoration 
[of grace], even mortally; after restoration, not even venially.' 


Chapter 6 (158) 


ON THE FOUR STATES OF FREE CHOICE. And four states of free choice can 
bc noted in man. For before sin, nothing impeded man from the good, 
nothing impelled him to evil; he did not have a weakness toward evil, and 
had a help toward the good. Then, reason was able to judge without error, 
and the will was able to desire the good without difficulty —But after sin, 
before the restoration of grace, he is pressed down and overcome by con- 
cupiscence; he has weakness toward evil, but does not have grace toward 
good; and so he can sin and cannot not sin, even damnably.—A fter the 
restoration and before confirmation, however, he is pressed down by con- 
cupiscence, but not overcome; and he also has weakness toward evil, but 


‘Augustine, Enchiridion, c103. 
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grace toward good, so that he is able to sin because of his freedom and 
weakness, and he is able not to sin unto death because of his freedom and 
the help of grace, Nevertheless, he does not yet have the power not to sin 
entirely or the inability to sin, because his weakness has not yet been 
entirely removed and grace has not yet been entirely perfected.---But after 
the confirmation, when the weakness will havc bcen entirely destroyed 
and grace achieved, he will have the power to be neither overcome nor 
pressed down, and then he shall have the inability to sin. 


Chapier 7 (139) 


I. ON THE CORRUPTION OF FREE CHOICE THROUGII SIN. And so it is mani- 
fest that, in addition to other penalties, because of that sin man incurred a 
punishment in the corruption and suppression of free choice. For by that 
sin, natural goods became corrupt in man and the goods of grace were 
taken away. Indeed, he is the one who was wounded and despoiled by 
robbers:! wounded in his natural goods, of which he was not deprived, 
otherwise reparation could not occur; but despoiled of the goods of grace, 
which had been added to the natural ones through grace. These are the 
very best granis and the perfect gifts some of which were corrupted by 
sin, that is, the natural ones, such as ingenuity, memory, intellect; others 
were taken away, that is, the goods of grace. Although the natural gifts 
are also from grace (for they pertain to the general grace of God), yet this 
kind of distinction is often made when the term grace is taken specifi- 
cally, not gencrically. 

2. And so freedom of choice was corrupted through sin and was in part 
lost. Hence Augustine in the Enchiridion: "By making an evil use of his 
free choice, man lost both himself and that choice. For when he sinned by 
free choice, and sin had overcome him, free choice was also lost: For a 
man becomes the bond servant of the one by whom he is overcome? 
See, he says that man lost free choice: not because he did not have free 
choice after sin, but because he lost the freedom of choice, not indeed ail 
of it, but only the freedom from misery and sin. 


Chapter 8 (160) 


|l. ON THE THREE MODES OF FREEDOM OF CHOICE, Indeed, frecdom is 
threefold, namely from necessity, from sin, from misery. 
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2. ON FREEDOM FROM NECESSITY, Choice is equally free from necessity 
both before and after sin. For just as it could not be compelled then, so it 
cannot be now. And so it is rightly concluded that there is a will in God 
which is always free from necessity and can never be compelled. Where 
there is necessity, there is no freedom; where there is no freedom, there is 
no will; and so there is no merit. This freedom is in all, both good and evil. 

3. ON FREEDOM FROM SIN. There is also another freedom, namely from 
sin, of which the Apostle says: Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
freedom; and Truth says in the Gospel: /f the Son has freed vou, vou will 
be truly free ^—This freedom frees us from the servitude of sin and ren- 
ders us servants of justicc, just as conversely the servitude of sin frees us 
from justice. Hence the Apostle: Freed from sin, vou have become ser- 
vants of justice; and also: When vou were slaves of sin, vou were free 
from justice.^—Man lost this freedom by sinning; and so Augustine says 
that “by making an evil use of his free choice, man lost both himself and 
that choice," because the freedom [that] was lost through sin, was not 
freedom from necessity, but from sin: For one who commits a sin is a 
slave of sin.® 

4. WHO HAVE THIS FREEDOM, NAMELY FROM SIN, AND THROUGH WHAT. 
Those alone whom the Son frees and restores through grace now have 
this freedom, which is from sin: not in such a way that they are entirely 
without sin in this mortal flesh, but that sin will neither dominate, nor 
rule in them.—And this is the truc and good freedom, which gives birth 
to the good servitude, namely of justice. Hence Augustine in the Enchi- 
ridion: "No one shall be free to do justice unless, freed from sin, he will 
have begun to be a scrvant of justice; and that ts the truc liberty because 
of joy in the righteous deed, and also pious servitude because of obedi- 
ence to God's command.” 

5. There is another freedom that is not true, attached to the evil servi- 
tude, which is that of doing evil: where reason dissents from the will, 
judging that what the will desires is not to be done. But in doing good, 
reason agrees with the will, and so there is a true and pious freedom.— 
And concerning the freedom to do evil and the evil servitude, Augustine 
says in the Enchiridion: "What can the freedom of a bond servant be, cx- 
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cept when it pleases him to sin? For he treely serves who does his lord's 
will with pleasure. And so he is free to sin who is the servant of sin." 

6. QUESTION REGARDING THE FREEDOM TO DO EVIL, WHETHER THIS IS 
THE FREEDOM OF A FREE CHOICE OR SOMETHING ELSE. Here it can be 
asked whether this freedom, by which one is free to do evil, is freedom of 
choice. For if it is freedom of choice, then it is a good, because freedom 
of choice is a natural good.—RESPONSE ACCORDING TO SOME. lt seems to 
some that this 15 freedom of choice, which is always good; but because of 
the servitude of sin. tt becomes freer and more prone to sin, and so it is 
said not to be true freedom, because it is for evil—ACCORDING TO 
OTUERS. But it seems to others that this freedom to do evil, which Augus- 
tine has recalled above,” is not freedom of choice itself, but is some prone- 
ness and bent toward sinning, which is from sin and is evil. 

7. ANOTHER QUESTION, ON THE FREEDOM TO DO GOOD, WHETHER IT IS 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE OR NOT. Similarly, it is also usual to ask whether that 
truce hberty, which is the one to do Justice, is freedom of choice itself. — 
RESPONSE ACCORDING TO SOME.—AUGUSTINE. Some say that it ts the 
very same, but restored through grace, with whose help it is free toward 
the good: but without grace, it is not free toward the good. Hence Augus- 
tine in the Enchiridion: “Whence will come this freedom to do good to the 
man who ts bound and sold, unless he is redeemed by the one who says: /f 
the Son has freed vou, you will be truly free?" And before this begins to 
be done in a man, how will anyone boast of free choice, who is not yet 
free to do what is good?" Sce, he plainly shows that free choice is freed 
through grace, so that one may do what is good through it. And so they 
say that that true freedom, which is for doing good and which Augustine 
has recalled above," is freedom of choice itself, freed and helped by 
God's grace. —ACCORDING TO OTHERS. But others hold that it ts not frec- 
dom of choice itself, but something else, which from grace and free choice 
begins to be in the mind of man when it is restored by the working of God. 

8. A CERTAIN DETERMINATION OF BOTH QUESTIONS, IN WHICH IT IS SAID 
THAT FREEDOM OF CHOICE IS FREEDOM TOWARD GOOD AND TOWARD EVIL. 
But it pleases us more that freedom of choice itself be both that by which 
onc Is free to do evil, and that by which one is free to do the good. For it 
is called different things because of different causes. It is called freedom 
to do evil before it is restored through grace; but once it has been restored 
through grace, it is cailed freedom to do good, because before grace, the 
will is free toward evil, but through grace it is made tree toward the good. 
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And so the will of man is always in some manner frec, but it is not always 
good: for it is not good, unless it is freed from sin; and yet it is free from 
necessity. Hence Augustine tn the book On Grace and Free Choice: "The 
will is always free in us, but it is not always good. For either it is free 
from justice when it serves sin, and then it is evil; or it is free from sin 
when it serves justice, and then it is good." 

9. ON FREEDOM FROM MISERY. There is likewise a freedom from misery, 
of which the Apostle says: And the creature itself will be freed from the 
servitude of corruption into the libertv of the glory of the children of 
God." Man had this freedom before sin, because he lacked all misery and 
was touched by no trouble; and he shall have it more fully in his future 
biessedness, where he will not be able to be miserable. But in this life, 
which is between the first sin and the final confirmation, no onc is frec 
from misery, because no one lacks the punishment of sin. 

10. HE AGAIN ADDRESSES THE CORRUPTION OF FREE CHOICE IN ORDER 
TO ADD SOME THINGS. From the above, it is already apparent [what it was] 
in which free choice was diminished or corrupted through sin: because 
before sin there was no difficulty and no impediment in man toward the 
good regarding the law of the members, no impulsion or instigation 
toward evil. But now he is impeded from the good by the law of the flesh, 
and he is insugated toward evil, so that he cannot will and achieve the 
good, uniess he is freed and assisted through grace, because, as the 
Apostle says, sin lives in the flesh." 

11, THAT CHOICE IS NOT EQUALLY FREE IN GOOD AND EVIL PERSONS, 
NOR TOWARD GOOD AND EVIL THINGS. And so free choice, although it is 
always free in every person, yet is not equally free in both the good and 
evil ones, nor toward good and evil things. For it is freer in good people, 
in whom it has been freed, than in evil ones, in whom it has not been 
freed; and it is freer toward the evil which it can do by itself than toward 
the good which, unless it is freed and heiped by grace, it cannot do. 


Chapter 9 (161) 


1. ON FREEDOM: WHICH IS FROM GRACE AND WHICH FROM NATURE. And 
so freedom from sin and from misery is through grace, but freedom from 
necessity 1s through nature. The Apostle signifies both freedoms, namely 
of nature and of grace, when he speaks in the person of the man who is 
not redeemed: To will is in me, but 1 cannot find how to achieve it;' as if 
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to say: [have the freedom of nature, but | do not have the freedom of grace, 
and so the achievement of the good is not in me. 

2. WHAT THE WILL OF MAN IS UNABLE TO DO BY ITSELF, AND WHAT IT 
CAN DO THROUGH GRACE. Indeed, the will of man, which he has naturally, 
is not able to raise itself to will the good efficaciously or to fulfil it in 
deed, unless it is freed and aided by gracc: freed in order to will, and aided 
in order to achicve; because, as the Apostle says, to will is not of the one 
who wills, nor to run, that is, to work, of the one who runs, but of the 
merciful God, who works in us to will and work the good [t is not the 
will or work of man which calls upon God's grace. but graec itself first 
comes to the will, preparing it to will the good, and then aids the prepared 
will to achieve it. 


DISTINCTION XXVI 


Chapter l (162) 


l. ON OPERATING AND CO-OPERATING GRACE, This is operating and co- 
operating grace. For operating grace prepares the will of man to will the 
good; co-opcrating grace helps it not to will in vain. Hence Augustine in 
the book Or Grace and Free Choice: "By co-operating, God achieves in 
us what he had begun by operating; because he begins by working that we 
will, and he achieves by co-operating with those who do will. And so he 
works that we will; once we do will, and so will that we proceed to doing, 
he co-operates with us. Yet without him, cither operating that we will or 
co-operating when we do will, we can do nothing toward the good works 
of picty."' 

2. WHICH IS THE OPERATING GRACE AND WHICH THE CO-OPERATING 
ONE. Scc, by these words, it is sufficiently revealed which is the operating 
grace and which the co-operating one. The operating one is that which 
gocs ahead of the good will, for it is by it that man's will is freed and pre- 
pared in order to be good and to will the good efficaciously; and co-opera- 
ting grace accompanies the will which is already good in order to aid it. 

3. AUGUSTINE. Hence Against Julian the Heretic, who said that a good 
will was from free choice alone, and who asserted that man can will the 
good through free choice and work it without grace, Augustine says: 
“The Apostle offered a clear statement in commendation of grace when 
he said: // is not of the one who wills, or of the one who runs, but of the 
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merciful God? Vf you were to attend to this, O Julian, you would not cx- 
tend the merits of the human will against grace. For God does not have 
mercy on somcone because that person has willed and run, but he willed 
and ran because God has had mercy on him. For the human wil is pre- 
pared by the God, and the steps of man are directed by the Lord; and so 
fittingly does he say: /t is not of the one who wills, or of the one who runs, 
but of the merciful God." ?— AUGUSTINE, ON THE PERFECTION OF RIGH- 
TEOUSNESS: "It is not that this is done without our will, but that our will 
can do nothing good without divine assistance. ^ —A UGUSTINE, TO PAULI- 
NUS. Hence the Apostle says clsewherce: “And not L, but the grace of God 
in me. He does not say this because he was doing nothing good, but 
because he would have done nothing good if that grace were not aiding 
him." *—By these testimonies, it is plainly indicated that the will of man 
is first visited and prepared by the grace of God so that it may be made 
good, not so that it may be made a will, because it was a will even before 
gracc, but it was not a good and righteous will. 


Chapter 2 (163) 


1. WHAT THE WILL IS. [n the book On the Two Souls, Augustine defines 
the will itself in the foilowing terms: “The will is a movement of the spi- 
rit, without the compulsion of anyone, toward not committing something 
or toward gaining it.”! 

2. HE CONTINUES HIS TREATMENT OF OPERATING AND CO-OPERATING 
GRACE AND OF THE WILL OF MAN. But this [will] is first visited and pre- 
pared by God's grace so that it may not commit cvil and may gain the 
good.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION: Hence the Apostle, offering a 
commendation of prevenient and subsequent grace, thal is, of operating 


and co-operating grace, vigilanily said: Ft is not of the one who wills, or of 


the one who runs, but of the merciful God, and not the converse: [t is not 
of the merciful God, but of the one who wills and of the one who runs. 
Indeed, “if, as it has pleased some, when it is said: 7/7 is not of the one who 
wills, or of the one who runs, but of the merciful God,’ it should be taken 
as If it said: The will of man alone does not suffice, if the mercy of God is 
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not also present; we would say, on the contrary, that even the mercy of 
God is not sufficient, if the will of man is not also present. And so, if the 
first is rightly said, because the will of man alone cannot fulfil it, then 
why is the converse not rightly said: It is not of the merciful God, but of 
the man who wills, because God's mercy alone docs not fulfil it? For man 
would not be able to believe or hope unless he wills to do so, nor to gain 
the palm [of victory] unless he runs willingly. And so it remains that what 
was said be rightly understood so as to ascribe everything to God, who 
first comes and prepares the good will of man to receive aid and aids it 
when it is prepared. God first comes 10 the unwilling to make him willing, 
then follows the willing so that he should not will in vain.“—See, by 
ihese words and the earlier ones, it 1s clearly taught that the will of man is 
first visited and prepared by God's grace in order to will the good; then it 
is helped so as not to will it in vain. 

3. THAT GOOD WILL GOES WITH GRACE. And so good will goes with 
grace, not grace with the will. Hence Augusune, in To Pope Boniface, 
writing against the Pelagians, says: “When faith obtains justification, 
according to the measure of faith which God has shared out fo each? it is 
not that something of human merit precedes God's grace; but that grace 
itself deserves to be increased, so that once increased it may deserve to be 
perfected, while the will goes with it and does not lead, going after it and 
not before.” See, here you expressly have it that grace goes before the 
merit of good will, and good will itself goes afler, not before, grace. 


Chapter 3 (164) 


l. WHAT THE GRACE THAT GOES BEFORE THE WILL IS, NAMELY FAITH 
WITH LOVE. And if you contemplate it with diligence, it will likewise be 
shown to you what the grace that goes before and prepares the will is, 
namely faith with love.'—And so Augustine, in the same treatise, discuss- 
ing how we are justified by faith and yet freely (for the Apostle asserts 
both), says: “The Apostle who says: Justified by faith? says elsewhere: 
Freely justified through grace. For he said this so that faith itself should 
not become proud; lest it should say to itself: If justified from faith, then 
how freely? For if faith deserves something. why [should it not be said] 
to be repaid rather than given? (PAY ATTENTION!) Do not let the faithful 
man say such things, for when he says: I have faith so I deserve justifica- 
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tion, it 1s answered to him: Whar do vou have which vou have not re- 
ceived?’ For the faith by which you arc justified has been freely given to 
you.” Here it is plainly shown that faith is the cause of justification. 

2, ON THE BENEFIT BY WHICH THE WILL IS FREED. And grace itself is 
also the benefit by which the will of man is first visited and prepared. 
Hence Augustine in the Retractations, book 1: "The will is that by which 
we both sin and live righteously. But unless the will itself is freed by 
God's grace from servitude, by which it is made a servant to sin, and is 
heiped to overcome the vices, it is impossible for mortals to live righ- 
teously and piously. And unless this benefit, by which the will is freed, 
were given before the will becomes good, then it would be given because 
of merits and would not be grace, which is given entirely freely." And so 
the good wil! of man is first visited by that benc(it of grace by which it is 
frecd and prepared. 

3. And that benefit is rightly understood as the faith of Christ, as Au- 
gustine clearly shows in the Enchiridion, saying: “After that fall, the fac- 
ulty of choice required liberation from servitude to sin. And itis not at ail 
‘freed by itself, but exclusively through God's grace, which rests in the 
faith of Christ, so that the will itself may be prepared.”’ Sec, he plainly 
says that the grace by which choice is freed and the will is prepared rests 
in the faith of Christ. As he says in the same: “For the faith of Christ 
obtains what the law commands." 


Chapter 4 (165) 


1. THAT THE GOOD WILL WHICH IS PRECEDED BY GRACE PRECEDES SOME 
GIFTS OF GOD. And vet it itself precedes some gifts of grace. Hence Au- 
gustine, in the Enchiridion: “The good will of man precedes many of 
God's gifts, but not all. Indeed, the good will itself must be counted 
among the gifts it does not precede and which it aids. And so in holy 
Scripture we read both, his mercy shall precede me,' and his mercy shall 
follow me’ It goes ahead of the unwilling to make him willing, it follows 
the willing so that he not will in vain. For why are we urged to pray for 
our enemies who do not will to live piously,* unless so that God should 
work willingness in them? And also, why are we urged to ask that we 
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may receive,” unless so that what we will may come from him from whom 
has come that we will? And so the Apostle says: // is not of the one who 
wills, or of the one who runs, but of the merciful God. "—VFrom these 
words, it appears that the good will of man precedes some of God's gifts 
because helping grace gocs with it; and it is preceded by some others 
because operating gracc, that is, faith with love, precedes it. 

2, SOME APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS TO THE FOREGOING, NAMELY THAT 
FAITH SEEMS TO BE SAID TO BE FROM THE WILL. And yet we must not ignore 
that elsewhere Augustine appears to signify that faith is from the will; 
namely in On John, discussing that phrase of the Apostle, Belief in Hie 
heart is for justification,’ he says: "And so the Apostle docs not simply say 
belief, bul belief in the heart, because man can do other things unwillingly, 
but he cannot believe unwillingly; he can enter a church and approach the 
altar unwillingly, but not believe.""—4A]so, on the passage in Genesis 
where Laban and Bathucl said: Let us call the girl and seek her will,’ the 
expositor says: “Because faith pertains to the will, not to necessity. "? 

3. RESPONSE WITH DETERMINATION, In response to these contradictions, 
we say that they are not to be taken in such a way that faith is understood 
to come from the will of man since, as the Apostle says, faith properly is 
the gift of God," and in it the good merits of man have their beginning. 
As Augustine says on Psalm 67: "For it is through faith that the impious is 
justified, that is, he is made pious from being impious, so that afterwards 
faith itself begins to work through love"; and so all good merits begin 
from it. —But rather these things have been so said in the sense that faith 
does not reside in anyone except him who wills to believe, whose good 
will faith precedes uot in time, but according to cause and nature. Hence 
Augustine fittingly said above that ‘the good will itself must be counted 
among the gifts it does not precede and which it aids": ^ because it aids 
the things by which it is preceded when it consents with them to achieve 
the good, and it is among them because it is not preceded by them in time. 

4. HE ADDS SOME OTHER THINGS WHICH MAKE THE QUESTION MORE DIF- 
FICULT, NAMELY THAT THOUGHT OF THE GOOD PRECEDES FAITH. Morcover, 
the words of Augustine make this question more pressing and pointed; in 
the book On the Predestination of the Saints, discussing that phrase of the 
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Apostle: Not that we are sufficient to think anything as coming from our- 
selves," he says: “As for those who hold that the beginning of faith comes 
from ourselves and that the strengthening of faith comes from God, let 
them pay attention and weigh these words. For in his commendation of 
this grace, which 1s not granted according to any merits, but renders all 
good things meritorious, the Apostle says: Not that we are sufficient to 
think anything" good, that 15, "as coming from ourselves. But who does 
not see that thinking comes before believing? For no one believes any- 
thing without first thinking that it ought to be believed. (WHAT IT jS TO 
BELIEVE.) And so, if to think about the good is not from ourselves, as the 
Apostle teaches here, then to believe is not either, since to believe itself is 
nothing other than to think with the assent of the mind." ^— lere he seems 
to imply that good thought precedes faith, and so good will precedes faith 
and is not preceded by it; this appears to contradict what was said above. 

5. DETERMINATION. And to this we say that sometimes good thought or 
will precedes faith, but it 1s not that good thought or will by which we live 
righteously. For that one docs not exist without faith and charity. Indeed, 
as Augustine says in 7o Anastasius, "the will of man is not free without 
the Spirit because it is overcome by desircs."'^ It is not free to the good, 
unless it has been freed; but it is not freed unless charity is poured into 
our hearts through the Spirit. —AUGUSTINE, IN ON THE BAPTISM OF 
CHILDREN, The will is not free, “unless grace frees it through the law of 
faith,” that is, it is not free without faith working in love; and [only] 
that will is sufficiently and truly good. “For there is no good fruit which 
docs not grow from the root of charity; but if there is also faith working 
through love, then there is delight in the good. "^? 


Chapter 5 (166) 


HE DISCUSSES FULLY THAT THOUGHT OF THE GOOD WHICH PRECEDES 
FAITH. But that thought or will, which precedes laith and charity and the 
other sources of justification, does not suffice for salvation, nor does one 
live righteously by it. The good will which is a grcat good is desired by 
this [preceding] will, but not this by that onc; and so this will or thought 
is one thing, and that will another. 
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Chapter 6 (167) 


THAT UNDERSTANDING PRECEDES BOTH THOUGHT OF THE GOOD AND 
GOOD WILL. And as the one will precedes the other, so understanding pre- 
cedes the first will. Hence Augustine, on the place of the Psalm: My soul 
burned to desire vour judgements,’ draws a disinction in these terms: “He 
says burned to desire, not / desired. For we often see with our reason how 
useful are God's judgements, and vet, impeded by weakness, we some- 
times do not desire them. Therefore, our understanding Mies ahead, but 
our affection follows late or not at all. We know the good, but have no 
delight in doing it; and we desire that it delight us. Thus, the psalmist once 
burned to desire those things which he saw to be good, desiring to find 
pleasure in the things the reason [or which he was able to see. And so he 
shows the degrees, as it were, by which we: come to them: for first we 
must sec that they are usctul and worthy; afterwards, that we desire a 
desire for them: finally, that. with the assistance of grace, doing those 
things should delight us whose reason alone had already delighted us." 
2. HE EXPOUNDS TIE ORDER OF GRACES ACCORDING TO THE WORDS OF 
AUGUSTINE. Note the order of graces which Augustine here distinctly sets 
out: namely, how an understanding of good things precedes desire for 
them, and desire itself precedes delight, which comes about through faith 
and charity. Once delight is had, the will is truly the good one by which we 
live rightcously; and such a will goes with faith, but does not precede it. 


Chapter 7 (168) 


1. THAT MANY OTHER GOODS PRECEDE THE GRACE OF JUSTIFICATION IN 
MAN: SOME COME FROM GRACE AND FREEDOM OF CHOICE, OTHERS ONLY 
FROM FREEDOM OF CHOICE. One who considers the above words of Au- 
gustine! in the light of this distinction will conclude that there is no con- 
tradiction. And he will not be unaware that, even before preceding and 
operating grace, by which a good will is prepared in man. some goods 
precede from God's grace and from freedom of choice, some others only 
from frecdom of choice; and yet by these, he does not merit life, nor the 
grace by which he is Justificd. —AUGUSTINE, IN ON THE SPIRIT AND THE 
LETTER; TO SIXTUS: “No merits precede the reception of that grace which 
heals the will of man so that, in its healed state, it may fulfil the law. For 
that is the grace by which the impious is justified, that is, the one who 
used to be impious is made pious. Bul what the impious duly deserves is 
punishment, nol grace; and it would not be grace, if it were not given 
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freely." And it is given freely because we had done no good bcforchand 
by which we deserved this. 

2. THAT THERE ARE SOME GOOD THINGS WHICH ARE DONE BY MAN EVEN 
THROUGH FREE CHOICE ALONE. And yet we do not deny that there are 
many good things which are done by man through free choice before this 
grace and apart from this grace. Augustine states the same in the Re- 
sponses against the Pelagians, where he says that men, through free 
choice, cultivate fields, build houses, and do many other good things 
without co-operating grace.* 


Chapter 8 (169) 


1. WHETHER THE GRACE WHICH IS CALLED OPERATING AND CO-OPERATING 
IS ONE AND THE SAME. It has been said above! that, through operating and 
prevenient grace, the will of man is freed and prepared to will the good, 
and through co-operating and subsequent grace it is aided so as not to will 
in vain. And so we must consider here whether it is one and the same 
grace, that is, one freely given gift which operates and co-operates, or 
whether they are different, one operating and the other co-operating. 

2, HERE HE SAYS THAT IT IS ONE, BUT THAT IT TAKES DIFFERENT NAMES 
BECAUSE OF ITS DIFFERENT EFFECTS. It stems not unreasonably to some 
that the grace is one and the same, the same gift, the same virtue which 
operates and co-operates, but, because of its different effects, it is called 
operating and co-operating. For it is called operating insofar as “it frees 
and prepares the will of man to will the good," and co-operating insofar as 
it “aids him lest he will in vain," namely to do a good work. For this grace 
is not fruitless, "but deserves to be increased so that, once increased, it 
may also deserve to be perfected.” 


Chapter 9 (170) 


IT IS ASKED WHAT THIS GRACE IS AND HOW IT MAY DESERVE TO BE IN- 
CREASED. But if it is asked how this prevenient grace may deserve to be 
increased, since there is no merit without free choice, and what this grace 
is, whether a virtue or not and, if a virtue, whether an act or not, in order 
that all this may be indicated clearly, we must first set forth that there are 
three kinds of goods. 


"Augustine, partially from Epistola 194.(ad Sixt), c3 n7; partially from De spiritu 
et littera, c9 n15. 

! Hypognosticon, bk 3 c4 n5, among the works attributed to Augustine. 

' Dist. 25 c9 and dist. 26 cc2-4. 

“See Augusline’s statements, above, ccl-2 of this Distinction. 
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Chapter 10 (171) 


BEFORE RESOLVING THE QUESTION, HE SETS FORTH THE THREE KINDS 
OF GOODS. For some goods are great, some very small, some middling, as 
Augustine says in book } of his Retractations, where he states: “The 
virtues by which we live righteously ate great goods; the forms of bodies, 
without which it is possible to live mghtcously, are very small goods: and 
the powers of the soul, without which it ts not possible to live righteously, 
are middling goods."'—Aliso: "No one makes an evil use of the virtues; 
but as for the other goods, that is, the middling and very small ones, evcry- 
one can usc them not only well, but also evilly. And the reason why no 
one uses virtue eviliy is that the work of virtue is the good usc of these 
other goods. which we can also usc not well: but no one, in using them 
well, uses them evilly. And it is the goodness of God which arranged that 
not only the great ones, but also the middling and very smali goods should 
exist." See, you have the three kinds of goods distinguished. 


Chapter 11 (172) 


l. AMONG WHICH GOODS IS FREE CHOICE. But it is asked among which 
goods free choice is found.— Concerning this, Augustine, in book 1 of his 
Retractations, says as follows: “The tree choice of the will is found 
among the middling goods because we can also use it evilly; and yet it is 
such that we cannot live righteously without it. For its good usc is already 
a virtue which is found among the great goods which no one can use evil- 
ly. And because goods, whether great, middling, or very small, are trom 
God, it follows that the good use of tree will. which is a virtue and is 
counted among the great goods is also from God."' 

2. Ht. TELLS [THE READER] TO CONSIDER AND COMPARE TILE ABOVE 
AUTHORITIES IN ORDER TO RESOLVE THE: QUESTION THAT WAS RAISED 
EARLIER. Note diligently the things which have been said and compare 
them to cach other, for in this way what was asked above will become 
clear.” For he did indeed say that the good usc of those goods which we 
can also use not well, that is. of the middling goods, is a work of virtue; 
among these, he placed free choice, good use of which he also said is a 
virtue. If it is so, then IL is not the work of virtue which he spoke of above, 
because virtue Is one thing and its work another. 


! Augustine, Retractationes, bk | c9 n4. 
“Ibid. 


' Augustine, Retractationes, bk | 09 n6. 
“See c9. 
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Chapter 1 (173) 


1. ON VIRTUE: WHAT IT iS AND WHAT ITS ACT 1S, Here we must examine 
what virtuc is and what an act or work of virtue is. As Augustine says, 
“virtue is a good quality of the mind by which we live righteously and of 
which no onc makes an evil use; God alone works virtue in man.”! 

2. HE CITES THE EXAMPLE OF JUSTICE, WHICH IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD 
EQUALLY OF THE OTHER VIRTUES, That virtue is thc work of God alonc 
Augustine teaches with regard to the virtue of justice. He teaches this on 
that passage of the Psalm: / have done judgement and justice, saying as 
follows: “Justice is a great virtue of the spirit, which no onc but God can 
bring about in man. And so, when the Prophet says, in the person of the 
Church, / have done justice, he did not wish the virtue itself to be under- 
stood, which man does not do, but its work."? See, it is plainly indicated 
here that justice in man is not the work of man, but of God. This is to be 
understood equally of the other virtues. 


3. HE SPEAKS SIMILARLY CONCERNING FAITH, THAT IT IS NOT FROM 
MAN, BUT FROM GOD ALONE, Indeed, writing to the Ephesians on the 
grace of faith, the Apostle similarly asserts that faith is not from man, but 
from God alone; he says: By grace, vou were saved through faith, and 
this not from yourselves, for it is a gift of God This is expounded as fol- 
lows by the Saints: "This, that is, faith, is not from yourselves, that is, 
from the power of your nature, because it is purely a gift of God." Scc, 
here too it is clearly taught that faith is not from frecdom of choicc or 
from the choice of the will.—This is in keeping with what was set out 
above,” where it was said thal prevenient or operating grace is the virtue 
which frees and heals the will of man. Hence Augustine, in the book On 
the Spirit and the Letter, says: "We are justified not through free will, but 
through the grace of Christ: not that this happens without our will, but, 
through the law (of the Old Testament], our will is shown to be infirm, so 
that grace may heal the will, and the healed will may fulfil the law.” 


‘See above, dist. 26 cl0. 

"Ps, L18, 12}. 

‘Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 118, sermon 26 nl. 
‘Eph. 2, 8. 

"Interlinear gloss, on Eph. 2, 8. 

"Dist. 26 c8. 

"Augustine, De spiritu et littera, c9 n15. 
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Chapter 2 (174) 


L. ON THE GRACE WHICH FREES THE WILL, AND THAT, IE IT IS A VIRTUE, 
THEN VIRTUE IS NOT FROM FREE CHOICE, AND SO (T IS NOT A MOTION OF THE 
MIND. And so, if thc grace which heals and frees the will of man is a 
virtue, whether one or several, since grace itself is not from a choice of 
the wili, but rather heals and prepares the will so that it may be good, it 
follows that virtue is not from free choice, and so it is not a motion or dis- 
position of the mind, since any motion or disposition of the mind is from 
free choice: but a good one is from grace and free choice, and an evil one 
(rom free choice alone.—For as Augustine says in book | of the Retracta- 
tions, "man was able to fall freely and from free choice, but not to rise 
again."' Also, in the book On the Two Souls: "lf souls lack a tree move- 
ment of the spirit toward doing and not doing, if, in short, they are not 
granted any power to abstain [rom their work, we cannot hold them guilty 
of their sin."—Here it is plainly shown that the motion of the spirit, 
whether toward good or evil, is trom free choice; and so, if grace or virtue 
is a movement of the mind, it is from free choice; but if it is wholly or in 
part from free choice, then it is not God alone who works it, without man. 

2. HERE HE REVEALS TO WHAT THE FOREGOING WERE POINTING, NAME- 
LY THAT IT SHOULD BECOME CLEAR WHETHER VIRTUE IS A MOVEMENT OF 
THE MIND OR NOT. Morcover, not unlearnedly, some teach that virtue is a 
good quality or form of the mind which informs the soul. And it is not à 
movement or disposition of the mind, but free choice is aided by it in 
order to move and raise itself up toward the good. And so trom virtue and 
free choice 15 born a good movement or disposition of the mind, and from 
ihis a good work proceeds outward. 

3. HE SHOWS IT BY ANALOGY, AND HERE THERE IS A MANIFEST COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN TWO THREES. The carth is bathed by the rain in order to 
germinate and produce fruit, but the rain is neither the carth, nor the seed, 
nor the fruit; the carth is neither the seed, nor the fruit; the seed is not the 
fruit. (APPLICATION OF THE COMPARISON.) In the same way, the rain of 
divine blessing is freely poured into the earth of our mind, that is, the 
choice of our will, that is, it is inspired by grace—which God alone docs, 
and not man with him. By this grace, the will of man is bathed so às to 
germinate and produce fruit, that is, it is healed and prepared to will the 
good, according to which the grace is called operating; and it is assisted 
to do the good, according to which the grace is called co-operating. And 
that grace is not unsuitably termed "virtue," because it heals and aids the 
infirm will of man. 


‘Augustine, Retractationes, bk 1 c9 nó. 
"Augustine, De duabus animabus, c12 nl ?. 
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Chapter 3 (175) 


l. IN WHAT SENSE GOOD MERITS ARE SAID TO BEGIN FROM GRACE AND OF 
WHICH GRACE THIS IS UNDERSTOOD. And so, when good merits are said to 
be and begin from grace, cither the grace that freely gives. that is, God, is 
meant; or better, the grace that is freely given, which precedes the will of 
man; for it would not be a great thing if these things were to be said to be 
from God, from whom are all things. it is rather his freely given grace, 
from which good merits have their beginning, that is meant. 

2. HOW “SINCE THEY ARE SAID TO BE FROM GRACE ALONE' IS UNDER- 
STOOD. But when they are said to be from grace alone, free choice is not 
excluded, because there is no merit in man which is not through free 
choice. But in deserving goods, principality of cause is attributed to 
grace because the principal cause of good merits is grace itself, by which 
free choice 1s roused, and the will of man is healed and aided so that it 
may be good. 


Chapter 4 (176) 


l. THAT GOOD WILL IS PRINCIPALLY OF GRACE, AND EVEN IS GRACE, JUST 
LIKE ALL GOOD MERIT. This [good will] itself is also a gift of Giod and 
a merit of man, or rather of grace, because it is principally from grace, 
and is grace. Hence Augustine, in Fo the Priest Sixtus: “What is the merit 
of man before grace, since nothing but grace makes for any good merit 


A pea 


in us? 


2. HE IN PART SHOWS HOW THE GOOD IS ESTABLISHED IN MAN THROUGH 
GOOD MERIT, AND WHAT THE FIRST GOOD MERIT IS. As has been said, 
from the grace which precedes and heals the choice of man and from free 
choice itself, a good disposition or a good movement of the mind is en- 
gendered in the soul, and this is the first good merit of man. Just as, for 
cxample, from the virtue of faith and the choice of man, some good and 
rewardable movement is generated in the mind, namely belief itself, so 
too from charity and free choice comes another movement, namely to 
love, which is very good. The same is to be understood of the other vir- 
tues. And these good movements or dispositions are merits and gifts of 
God, by which we deserve both their increase and the other things which 
are conferred on us as a consequence here and in the future. 


"See above, dist. 26 c4 n3. 


"Augustine, Epistola 194, c5 nl9. 
"Above, c2 nn[-2. 
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Chapter 5 (177) 


BY WHAT REASON FAITH 1S SAID TO DESERVE JUSTIFICATION AND OTHER 
THINGS. And so, when faith is said to deserve justification’ and eternal 
life, it is taken to be said for this reason: because those things are deserved 
by the act of faith. It is taken similarly in regard to charity, justice, and the 
other virtues. For if faith, the prevenient virtue itself, were to be said lo be 
an act of the mind, which is a merit, then it would have its origin in free 
choice; because it is not, it Is said to be a merit because an act of virtuc is 
a merit, so long as charity is present, without which neither to believe, nor 
to hope, is deserving of life. Hence it truly seems that charity is the Holy 
Spirit. Charity informs and sanctifies the qualities of the soul so that the 
soul may be informed and sanctified in them; without charity, a quality of 
the soul is not called a virtue because it is not able to heal the soul. 


Chapter 6 (178) 


I. ON THE GIFTS OF THE VIRTUES AND ON GRACE, WHICH IS NOT ITSELF 
MERIT, BUT PRODUCES IT. And so iL is from the gifts of the virtues that we 
are good and live justly. And from grace, which is not itself merit, but pro- 
duces it, and yct not without free choice, come our merits, namely our 
good dispositions and their development and good works, which God re- 
wards in us.—And these things too are gifls of God. Hence Augustine, in 
To the Priest Sixtus: " When he crowns our merits, he crowns nothing other 
than his own gifts. So it is that eternal life itself, which is restored at the 
end by God for those merits that went before, is called ‘grace’ because it 
is given gratis. It is rightly so called because the very merits for which it is 
given are not from ourselves, but are done in us through gracc. And it is 
given freely not because it is given without reference to merits, but be- 
cause the very merits for which it is given are also given through grace.” 

2. EPILOGUE, WHERE HE ADDS SOME OTHER THINGS. From the fore- 
going, it can already be somewhat clear to us how prevenient grace de- 
serves to be increased, and other things; and what it is, whether a virtue or 
something else, and if a virtue, whether it is an act or not? For it has been 
shown above,’ on the part of some, that it is a virtue, and that a virtue is 
not an act, but its cause, and yet not without free choice. 


'Above, dist. 26 c2 n3. and c3 nl. 
“As was shown above, Bk | dist. 17. 


‘Augustine, Epistola 194, c5 n19. 
"All this was asked above, dist. 26 c9. 
‘See c2 n2. 
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3. HE EXPOUNDS HOW THE STATEMENT: *VIRTUE IS THE GOOD USE OF 
FREE CHOICE! iS FO BE UNDERSTOOD. And so what Augustine said above; 
that virtue is the good use of free choice, may be taken as follows: that is, 
it is an act of virtue. Otherwise he would seem to contradict himself, since 
he also said above that the work of virtue is the good use of those things 
which we can use not well; among these, he included free choice." But if 
the good use of free choice is a work of virtue, then it is certainly not a 
virtue. And so, when he said that its good use is a virtue, by the term 
virtue; he meant ils use. 


Chapter 7 (179) 


l. FHAT THE USE OF VIRTUL AND OF FREE CHOICE IS THE SAME, BUT IT IS 
PRINCIPALLY OF VIRTUE. To be sure, good use from virtue and from free 
choice is the same, but it 1s principally from virtue; and that good use is 
to be numbered among the great goods.' 

2. THAT PREVENIENT GRACE, WHICH IS UNDERSTOOD TO BE A VIRTUE, IS 
NOT THE USE OF FREE CHOICE, BUT THE GOOD USE OF FREE CHOICE AND ALL 
GOOD MERITS COME FROM IT. And that prevenient grace, which is also a 
virtue, is not the use of free choice, but rather the good use of free choice 
comes from it. [t is ours from God, not from ourselves. But the good use 
of choice is from both God and ourselves; and so it is a good merit. [n the 
one case, God alone works; in the other, God and man [work together]. 
— This merit has its provenance in that most pure grace, The Apostie noted 
this, saying: By the grace of God, 1 am what 1 am, and his grace was not 
empty in me°—AUGUSTINE, IN ON GRACE AND FREE CHOICE. Commenting 
on that passage, Augustine speaks as follows: "Rightly does he call it 
grace. For at first, God gives by grace alone, and he gives nothing but 
grace, since only bad merits have gone before; but afterwards, through 
grace, begin the good merits, And in order to indicate free choice as well, 
he adds: And his grace was not empty in me.”’-—THE SAME: “And lest the 
will itself be thought abie to do anything good without God's grace, hc 
immediately adds: But it was not 1 alone, namely without grace, but God's 
grace in me, that is, with free choice." Plainly, when grace has been given, 


‘Dist. 26 c1 nl. 
*Dist. 26 c10. 
"Dist. 26 c11 nl. 


'Dist. 26 clI nl. 

*| Cor. 15, 10. 

"Augusune, De gratia et libero arbitrio, c5 n12. 
Cf. T Cor. 15, 10. 
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our merits begin to be good; and yet through that grace, because, if it is 
lacking, man falls." 


Chapter 8 (180) 

1. HERE IS SHOWN THE VIEW OF OTHERS, WHO SAY THAT THE VIRTUES ARE 
GOOD USES OF FREE CHOICE, THAT IS, ACTS OF THE MIND. But others say 
that the virtues are good uses of natural powers, and yet not all such uses, 
but only the interior ones, which are in the mind. Exterior acts, which arc 
done by the body, are not said to be virtues, but works of the virtues. 

| 2. HOW THE WORDS OF AUGUSTINE ABOVE AGREE WITH THIS VIEW. And 
so, when Augustine says that "the work of virtue is the good use of natural 
powers,'' they take it as referring to exterior use; but when he says that 
"the good use of free choice is a virtue and is to be numbered among the 
great goods," they understand it as referring to interior use. And they as- 
sert thal the virtues are nothing other than good dispositions or movc- 
ments of the mind. lt is God, not man, who makes these in man because, 
although those movements pertain to the [ree choice, yet they cannot come 
to be unless God frees and aids the choice with his operating and co- 
operating grace. They take this grace to be the free will of God, because 
it is God who works in us to will and work the good.’ 

3. WITH WHAT AUTHORITIES THEY SUPPORT WHAT THEY SAY. And they 
support with the testimonies of the Saints the view that the virtues are 
movements of the mind. For Augustine says, in On John: "What is faith? 
To believe what you do not sec™;* and so to believe is a movement of the 
mind.—The same, in On the Trinity, book 3: "And F call charity a move- 
ment of the spirit.” But if charity and faith are movements of the spirit, 
then the virtues are movements of the spirit, 

4. 1fOW OTHERS RESPOND TO THESE [AUTHORITIES], WITH A DETERMI- 
NATION OF THE FOREGOING, Some others, responding to these [authori- 
tics}, say that the foregoing words of Augustine are to be understood as 
follows: "Faith is to believe what you do not see,” that is, faith is a virtue 
by which what is not seen is believed. Also, ‘charity is a movement of the 
spirit,” that is, a grace by which the spiril ts moved to love. 

5. THEY CONFIRM THEIR DETERMINATION WITH AUTHORITIES.—AUGUS- 
TINE. And that these and similar statements are to be taken as they say is 
suggested by what Augustine says elsewhere. For in book | of Questions 


* Augustine, De gratia ef libero arbitrio, c5 n2. 


' Above, dist. 26 c10. 

"Dist, 26, cll. 

‘Cf Phil. 2, 13. 

"Augustine, /n Jounnen, wr. 40 n9, 

“Augustine, De doctrina christiana, bk 3 cO nl16. 
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on the Gospel, he says: "There is a faith by which things are believed 
which are not seen, and this is properly called faith." ^— Also, in On the 
Trinity, book 13: "The things which are believed are one thing, the faith 
by which they are believed is another thing.” 

6. Arguing from the above words, they proceed as follows: To believe 
is one thing, that by which one believes is another; but it was said earlier 
that faith is that by which one believes; and so to believe is not faith be- 
cause to believe is not that by which one believes.— They also add: Virtue 
is the work of God alone, which he alone docs in us; therefore, it is not 
the use or act of free choice. But to believe is an act of the free choice; 
and so it is not a virtue. 

7. HE LEAVES THE JUDGEMENT OF THESE VIEWS TO TIIE READER. Both 
the above views are supported by the foregoing and by other reasons and 
authorities. But i leave the judgement of these to the examination of the 
diligent reader; [ move on to other things. 


DISTINCTION XXVIII 


Chapter 1 (181) 


|l. HE REPEATS WHAT WAS ALREADY SAID IN ORDER TO ADD OTHER 
THINGS, SETTING OUT A DEFINITE DESCRIPTION OF GRACE AND FREE 
CHOICE AGAINST THE PELAGIANS. But let us hold firmly and unhesitating- 
ly that free choice, without prevenient and aiding grace, does not suffice 
for the obtaining of Justice and salvation, and that God's grace is not sought 
by our preceding merits, as the Pelagian heresy has taught. Indeed, as Au- 
gusune says in his Retractations, book 1, "the new Pelagian heretics make 
such assertions on behalf of the free choice of the will as not to leave any 
room for God's grace, which they claim is given according to our merits," 

2. WHAT THE HERESY OF THE PELAGIANS IS CONCERNING GRACE AND 
FREE CHOICE.—AUGUSTINE, IN HIS BOOK ON HERESIES: "The heresy of the 
Pelagians, which is the most recent of all, has arisen from the monk Pela- 
gius. These are such enemies of God's grace, by which we arc predestined 
and by which we have deserved to be snatched from the power of dark- 
ness, that they believe man to be able to fulfil all divine mandates with- 
out grace. Moreover, Pelagius, upon being reproved by his brethren for 
altributing nothing to the aid of God's grace ia fulfilling his mandates, 
did not place grace ahead of free choice, but, with faithless slyness, made 


"Augustine, Quaestiones Evangeliorum, bk 2 q39, on Lk, V7.5. 
"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c2 n5. 

‘Augustine, Retractationes, bk 1 c9 n3. 

"Ct. Col. 1, 13. 
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it subject [to it]. He said that grace was given to men so that they may 
more easily fulfil through grace those things which they are commanded 
to do through free choice. At any rate, by saying "they may more casily,’ 
hc wanted it to be believed that, although with greater difficulty. men can 
nevertheless do what is divinely commanded without grace. As for the 
grace of God, without which we cannot do anything good, they say that it 
does not exist apart from the free choice which our nature, without any 
preceding merits of its own, received from God. And God only helps us 
through his Jaw and doctrine so that we may know the things which we 
must do and for which we must hope; but he docs not help us through the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to do the things which we have learned that we must 
do. And by this, they confess that we have been divinely given knowledge, 
by which ignorance is repelled; but they deny that wc arc divinely given 
the charity by which to live piously; in other words, that knowledge, which 
without charity puffs up, is a gift of God; but that charity itself, which 
builds up so that knowledge may not puff up, is not a gift of God.^ They 
also destroy the prayers which the Church offers, whether for the infidels 
and those who resist the God's teaching, that they may be converted to 
God; or for the faithful, that their faith may increase and they may per- 
severe in iL, Indeed, they contend that these things are not received from 
God, but that men have them from themselves, since they say that the 
grace of God, by which we are freed trom impiety. is given according to 
our merits. They also assert that little children are born without any bond 
of original sin." 


Chapter 2 (182) 


l. HERE HE SETS OUT THE THINGS BY WHICH THEY CONFIRM THEIR OWN 
ERROR AS THEY USE AUGUSTINE'S WORDS AGAINST HIM. As for their 
saying that man can fulfil all mandates through free choice and without 
grace, they support it by inductive reasonings like the following. 

2. TESTIMONY OF AUGUSTINE WHICH PELAGIUS ADDUCES IN HIS OWN 
SUPPORT. [f man cannot do the things which are commanded, they say, it 
is not to be imputed a capital offense for him, as you yourself assert, 
Augustine, in the book On Free Choice, where you say: "Who sins in that 
which could in no way be avoided? But there is sin, therefore it can be 
avoided." ' —AUGUSTINE'S RETRACTATION., Pelagius made usc of this tes- 
timony of Augustine in dispuling against him, or rather against grace, as 
Augustine himself recalls in the book of Retractations, where he reexam- 
ines the text above and others like it. saying: "In these and other words of 


"CF L Cor. 8 L. 
“Augustine, De haeresibus, n88. 


' Augustine, De libera arbitrio, bk 3 c18 n50, 
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minc like them, because God's grace (which was not then at issue) is noi 
mentioned in them, the Pelagians believe that we held their view. But they 
believe this in vain. The will is indeed that by which we sin and live righ- 
tcously, and this is what we had in mind in these words. But unless the 
will is freed by God's grace and is aided to overcome the vices, it is not 
possible for mortals to live righicously."" Sec, he openly determines in 
what sense he said those words, refuting the enemies of grace. 

3. HE SETS OUT ANOTHER TESTIMONY OF AUGUSTINE WHICH PELAGIUS 
HAD ALSO USED IN HIS OWN SUPPORT. Similarly, Pelagius also found sup- 
port against grace in the words which Augustine speaks in the book On 
the Two Souls, stating: "To hold anyone guilty of sin because he did not 
do what he was not able to do is the height of iniquity and sensclessness.'? 
—PELAGIUS’ QUESTION. Hearing this, Pelagius jumped up, saying: Why, 
then, are httle children and those who do not have grace, without which 
they cannot do the divine mandates, held to be guilty? 


Chapter 3 (183) 


1. DETERMINATION OF AUGUSTINE. In the book of Retractations, respond- 
ing to Pelagius, Augustine reveals the circumstances in which he had said 
the above.’ For he said it against the Manichees, who contend that there 
are two natures in man: a good one from God, and an evil one from the 
nation of darkness, which was never good and is not able to will the good; 
if it were so, it would seem that man ought not to be held guilty if he docs 
not do the good. 

2. HE ADDS SOMETHING ELSE WHICH APPEARS TO CONTRADICT GOD'S 
GRACE. Elsewhere loo, Augustine says things which appear to contradict 
this grace by which we are justificd. For he says, in the book Against 
Adamantus, a disciple of the Manicheans: "Unless cach of us changed his 
will, he cannot work the good. God teaches that this is placed in our 
power, where he says: Either make the tree good [and its fruit will be 
good], etc. —AUGUSTINE'S DETERMINATION IN HIS RETRACTATION. In 
his Retractations, Augustine shows that “this statement is not against the 
grace of God which we preach. It is indeed in man’s power to change his 
will for the better, but that power is nothing unless it is given by God, of 
whom it is said: He gave them the power to become children of God. For 
since it is In our power that when we wiil we do, nothing is more in our 


"Augustine, Refractationes, bk | c9 nn3-4. 
‘Augustine, De duabus animabus, c12 n17. 


‘Augustine, Retractationes, bk 1 c15 nnl and 6. 
“Mt. 12, 33. 

"Augustine, Contra Adimuntum, c26. 

Jn. 1, 12 
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power than the will itself; but zhe will is prepared by the Lord.” And so, 
in that way, he gives the power. "^ 

3. ANOTHER TESTIMONY OF THE SAME WHICH SEEMS CONTRADICTORY, 
—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE THO SOULS; IN THE RETRACTATIONS, 
"Also it similarly is to be understood" what he says in the same place,’ 
namely “that it is in our power that we deserve either to be grafted into 
God's goodness, or to be cast out by his severity. Because there is nothing 
in our power other than that which follows our will; when this will is pre- 
pared by the Lord, the work of picty, even that which had been impossible 
and difficult, becomes easy." 

4. ANOTHER TESTIMONY. Also, in his Exposition of Some Propositions 
in the Epistle to the Romans, Augustine interspersed some things which 
seem to oppose this teaching of graec. For he says: "That we believe is 
ours; but that we do good belongs to him who gives the Holy Spirit to be- 
lievers."" And a little later: “It pertains to us to believe and to will; but it 
pertains to him to give to those who believe and will the faculty of doing 
the good through the Holy Spirit." "—RETRACTATION AS TO HOW THESE 
[WORDS] ARE TO BE TAKEN. Augustine makes clear how these [words] are 
to be understood in the book of Retractations, saying: "It is indeed true 
that it is from God that we do the good, but the same rule pertains to both, 
namely to willing and doing. And both are God's, because he prepares the 
will; and both are ours, because neither happens without our willingness. 
Undoubtedly, 1 would not have said those things, i£ E had already known 
that faith itsclf is also included among the gifts of the Holy Spirit." 

5. HE ADDS YET ANOTHER TEXT WHICH APPEARS CONTRADICTORY, That 
is also to be cxamined with diligence which Augusune says in the book of 
The Sentences of Prosper, namely that “the power to have faith, like the 
power to have charity, belongs to men by nature; bul to have faith, as to 
have charity, belongs to the faithful by gracc. ^" "—DETERMINATION. But 
this was not said as 1f faith or charity can be had by free choice, but be- 
cause the human mind has a natural aptitude for believing and loving. 
With the prevenient grace of God, the mind believes and loves; it is not 
able to do this without grace. 


"Prov. 8, 35, Septuagint. 

^Augustine, Retractationes, bk | c22 n4 . 

"Augustine, Contra Adimantum, c27. 
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Chapter 4 (184) 


HE SETS FORTH A TESTIMONY OF JEROME, ADDING WHAT IS TO BE HELD 
CONCERNING GRACE AND FREE WILL, WHERE A THREEFOLD HERESY IS RE- 
VEALED, NAMELY GF JOVINIAN, MANICHAEUS, AND PELAGIUS. And so, 
concerning grace and free will, let us hold without doubt that which 
Jerome teaches in his Explanation of the Catholic Faith to Pope Dama- 
sus, wherc he strikes at the errors of Jovinian, Manichacus, and Pelagius, 
saying: "We acknowledge that choice is frec so as to say that we are 
always in need of God's aid; and that both those are in error who say with 
Manichacus that man cannot avoid sin, and those who assert with Jovinian 
that man cannot sin. Each of them takes away frecdom of choice. But we 
say that man is always able to sin and not to sin, so that we confess our- 
selves to be ever free in our choice. This is the faith which we learned in 
the Catholic Church and which we have always held." 


DISTINCTION XXIX 


Chapter 1 (185) 


i. WHETHER MAN BEFORE SIN WAS IN NEED OF OPERATING AND CO- 
OPERATING GRACE. After these matters, it is to be considered whether 
man before sin was in need of operating and co-operating grace. 

2. THAT HE WAS IN NEED OF OPERATING AND CO-OPERATING GRACE, 
BUT HE DID NOT NEED THE OPERATING ONE iN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT 
OPERATES NOW. To this we bricfly say that he was in necd not only of co- 
operating, but also of operating grace; but not in every way in which 
operating grace operates now, for it operates by [recing and preparing the 
will of man to the good.' And so man [before sin] needed it not in order to 
free his will, which was not a slave to sin, but in order to prepare it to will 
the good efficaciously, which he was not able to do by himself.—For he 
was not able to deserve the good without grace, as Augustine clearly 
teaches in the Enchiridion, saying: "Eluman nature, through [ree choice, 
lost that immortality by which it was able not to die; as for ils [future] 
immortality, by which it will be unable to die, it will receive that through 
grace which it would have received through merit, if it had not sinned, 
And yet, even then, there could not have been any merit without grace be- 
cause, although sin could only have been brought aboul by free choice, yet 
the same free choice was not sufficient to have or retain righteousness 


‘Actually, Pelagius, Libellus fidei ad Innocentium Papam, nn3-14. 
"See above, dist. 26 c1. 
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without the imparting of divine aid. ""—See, by these words it is sufficient- 
ly shown that man before sin was in need of operating and co-operating 
grace. For he was not able to take a step without the aid of operating and 
co-operating grace; yet he was able to stand straight.’ 


Chapter 2 (186) 


L. THAT MAN HAD VIRTUES BEFORE THE FALL. Morcover, it is usual to ask 
whether man had virtue before the fall.—It seems to some that he did not 
have it, and they strive to prove it by saying as follows: He did not have 
rightcousness, because he held God's command in contempt; nor pru- 
dence, because he made no provision for himself; nor temperance, because 
he desired what belonged to another; nor fortitude, because he surrendered 
to a depraved suggestion.—lIn response to these, we say that he certainly 
did not have these virtues when he sinned, but ihat he had them before, 
and then he lost them. 

2. BY THE TESTIMONIES OF THE SAINTS, HE SHOWS THAT THE FIRST MAN 
HAD VIRTUES, This is proved by many testimonies of the Saints. l'or Au- 
gustine says in onc of his homilies: "Adam, after losing his charity, was 
found to be evil"! Also: "In overcoming Adam, who had been made in 
God's image from the mud of the earth, armed with chastity, adorned 
with temperance, resplendent in charity, the prince of vices destroyed our 
first parents and despoiled them of those gifts and of such great goods." 
—On this same matter, Ambrose, in 7o Sabinus, says: "When Adam was 
alone, he did not transgress, because his mind adhered to God." The 
same, commenting on the Psalm, also says that "man was most blessed 
before sin and tasted the ethereal air’;* but how could he be most blessed 
without virlue?——Augustine too, in Qr Genesis, says that Adam before 
sin “was endowed with a spiritual mind." And so it is not to be doubted 
that man before sin shone with the virtues, but he was despoiled of them 
through sin. 


Chapter 3 (187) 


ON THE EJECTION OF MAN FROM PARADISE. And also as a punishment for 
that sin, he was ejected from paradise into this place of miseries, as we 


"Augustine, Enchiridion, ec 105-106. 
'Sec above, dist. 24 cc1-2. 
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rcad in Genesis: And so now, lest he stretch out his hand and take and eat 
of the tree of life, and live forever, God cast him out of the garden of de- 
light. By these words, it scems to be implied that he would never have 
died, if he had afterwards taken from that tree. 


Chapter 4 (188) 


How ‘LEST HE STRETCH OUT HIS HAND AND TAKE AND EAT OF THE TREE OF 
LIFE, AND LIVE FOREVER’ IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD. But becausc, through sin, 
he already had a dead body, those words may be taken in the following 
sense: God, speaking in the manner of one who has been angered, says of 
the proud man: Beware lest he stretch out his hand, eic. j^ that is, beware, 
you angels, lest he eat of the tree of life, of which he is unworthy: if he 
had remained faithful, he would have caten of it and would have lived 
forever, but now, because of his disobedience, he is not worthy to cat it. 
And as God had said by his word, he also showed by his deed: for God 
cast him out of the garden of delight,’ “into a place suitable for him; 
similarly, when a man who is mostly evil has begun to live among good 
people, if he does not will to change for the better, he is expelled trom the 
assembly of the good,” weighted down “by the weight of an evil custom.” 


Chapter 5 (189) 


ON THE FLAMING SWORD PLACED IN FRONT OF PARADISE. But so that man 
should not be able to enter it, God placed the Cherubim before paradise 
and a flaming sword, which turned every way, to guard the way of the tree 
of life.' —STRABUS. According to the letter, this may be taken in this way: 
that “through the ministry of angels, a fiery guard was established there." 
—AUGUSTINL, ON GENESIS: "For this is to be belicved to have been done 
in the visible paradise through the celestial powers, that some fiery guard 
was there through the ministry of angels; we must not think that this was 
in vain, since it signifies something regarding the spiritual paradise.” 

"For Cherubim is interpreted as the fullness of knowledge; this is charity, 
because love is the fullness of the law. And the flaming sword are the tem- 
poral punishments, which turn cverywhere because the times are change- 


‘Gen. 3, 22-23. 

"CF. Rom. 8, 10. 

"Cf. Gen. 3, 23. 

"Gen. 3, 22-23. 

"Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichaeos, 2 c22 n34. 
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able.” And so they were placed before paradise to guard the tree of life, 
because “there is no return to life other than through the Cherubim, name- 
ly the fullness of knowledge, that is, charity, and through the sword that 
turns in every direction, that is, the bearing of temporal sufferings.” 


Chapter 6 (190) 


l. WHETHER MAN BEFORE SIN HAD EATEN OF THE TREE OF LIFE. [t may be 
asked whether man before sin had eaten of the tree of life. in the book On 
the Baptism of Children, Augustine speaks as follows concerning this: 
"Surely, the first humans are rightly understood to have abstained from 
the forbidden fruit before the malign persuasion of the devil, and to have 
made use of what was allowed to them."! By these words, it is shown that 
they took of the tree of life before sin, since they had been commanded to 
eat of every tree of paradise, other than the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.’ 

2, WHY THEY WERE NOT MADE IMMORTAL, IF THEY ATE OF THE TREE OF 
LIFE. But why, then, were they not clothed in perpetual soundness and 
blessed immortality, so that they should not be changed for the worse by 
any infirmity or age? For that tree is said to have had this natural power.' 
—SOLUTIGN. But perhaps it did not confer this, unless there were repeated 
catings from it. And so it may have been that he ate of that tree only once, 
and not more often, although he is understood to have remained in para- 
dise for some time, since Scripture says that he was asleep there when a 
rib was taken from his side and the woman was formed from it! and the 
animals were brought before him and he conferred names on them.” 


DISTINCTION XXX 
Chapter 1 (191) 


THAT THROUGH ADAM SIN AND PUNISHMENT CAME TO IIIS POSTERITY. H 
has been indicated in the above'—if only partially, because we are not 


‘Isidore, Quaestiones de veteri et novo Testamento, on Gen., 05 n14; remotely, from 
Augustine, De Genesi contra Manichacos bk 2 623 nn35-36. 
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fully sufficient [to the task]—how the first man sinned, and what punish- 
ment he suffered for his sin. To these matters, it 1s to bc added that sin 
and punishment both came to his posterity through him, as the Apostle 
shows by saying: Just as sin entered into this world through one man, so 
death also passed into all men? 


Chapter 2 (192) 


WHETHER THAT SIN WAS ORIGINAL OR ACTUAL. Here it is first to be seen 
what that sin was, namely whether original or actual; and if it is understood 
to be original, then it is next to be diligently investigated what original sin 
is, and why it is called original, and how it passed or passes into all. 


Chapter 3 (193) 


SOME UNDERSTAND IT TO BE ACTUAL. It has pleased some to understand 
that text to refer to the actual sin of Adam; they say this is what the Apostie 
meant, since he says later: Just as through the disobedience of one man, 
many were made sinners, so also etc.’ They say that the Apostle clearly 
expresses, even by the term itself, the sin which through one man entered 
into the world,’ namely disobedience; but disobedience is an actual sin, 


Chapter 4 (194) 


]. HOW THEY SAY THAT IT ENTERED INTO THE WORLD. And they say that it 
entered into the world not by the transmission of origin, but by similarity 
of transgression;' and they say that all sinned in that one man because he 
was an example of sinning to all. 

2. THE PELAGIANS SAY THIS. Some heretics wrongly reached this con- 
clusion, and they arc called Pelagians, whom Augustine mentions in the 
book On the Baptism of Children, saymg: "It 1s to be known that somc 
heretics, who are called Pelagians, said that the sin of the first transgres- 
sion passed into other men not by propagation, bul by imitation, Hence 
they also refuse to believe that original sin is absolved in children through 
baptism, because they contend no such sin exisis in infants, But we say to 
them that, if the Apostle had wanted this sin to be understood to be one of 
imitation, and not of propagation, he would have named as its originator 
not Adam, but the devil, of whom it is said in the book of Wisdom: Bv the 
devil's envy, death entered into the world." And because Scripture does 


“Rom. 5, 12. 
‘Rom. 5, 19. 
"Rom. 5, 12. 
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not wish this to be understood to have been done by propagation, but by 
imitation, it immediately added: And thev that ure on his side imitate him 
[i.e. the devil] Certainly, they imitate Adam as often as they transgress 
God's mandate through disobedience; but it is one thing that he is an ex- 
ample to those who sin willingly, and another that he is the progenitor 
those who are born with sin.'* And so the sin of Adam is not to be taken 
to have passed into all only by the example of imitation, but also by the 
vice of propagation and origin. 


Chapter 5 (195) 


HERE HE MAKES EXPLICIT THAT THE SIN WINCH PASSES TO POSTERITY IS 
ORIGINAL SIN. As Augustine plainly attests, the original sin is that which 
through Adam passed into all those who were begotten with concupis- 
cence through his vitiated flesh. | 


Chapter 6 (196) 


|. HERE IT IS ASKED WHAT ORIGINAL SIN IS, And it is to be diligently in- 
vestigated what it is. For the holy doctors have spoken of this very ob- 
securely, and the doctors of the schools have reached different conclusions. 

2. TUE OPINION OF SOME CONCERNING ORIGINAL SIN, For some hold that 
original sin is a liability to punishment for the sin of the first man, that is, 
the debt or subjection to punishment by which we are made liable and 
bound to temporal and eternal puntshment for the actual sin of the first 
man; because, they say, eternal punishment is duc to ali for that sin, unless 
they are freed through grace.—According to their view, it is fitting to say 
that original sin is neither fault, nor punishment. They profess that it ts 
not fault. And according to them, it cannot be a punishment cither be- 
cause, if original sin is a debt of punishment, since a debt of punishment 
is not a punishment, original sin is not a punishment either.—Some of 
them cven admit this, saying that in Scripture original sin is frequently 
called a liability; and they there understand by ‘liability,’ as has been said, 
subjection to punishment. And for this reason they assert that original sin 
is said to be in children, because children are liable to punishment for that 
first sin, just as, according to the justice of the courts, children are some- 
times exiled for the sin of an evil parent. 


“Wis. 2, 25. 
"Augustine, De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo parvulorum, bk } c9 
nn9- [O. 
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Chapter 7 (197) 


|. HE PROVES BY AUTHORITIES THAT ORIGINAL SIN IS A FAULT. But that 
original sin is a fault is taught by several testimonies of the Saints.— 
GREGORY. On Exodus, where it says: The first-born of an ass you shall 
redeem with a sheep,’ Gregory says: “We have all been born in sin, and, 
conceived from the pleasure of the flesh, we have all contracted the ori- 
ginal fault in ourselves; so it is that we embroil ourselves in sin also by 
our own will." Sce, he says that we contract the original fault; and so it is 
clear that original sin 1s a fault. 

2. AUGUSTINE. Augustine too, in the book On Nature and Grace, speak- 
ing of this same subject, says: "As the Apostle says, alf sinned: certainly 
either in themselves, or in Adam, because they are not without sin, either 
the one which they originally contracted, or the one which they added by 
their own evil practices." “For the sin of the first man harmed not only 
him, but the whole human race, because from it we received condemna- 
tion and fault together." 

3. AUGUSTINE. The same, on Psalm 50: "What is sown from a dead 
body is born with the bond of original sin and of death. And that is why 
David describes himself as conceived among iniquities, because all con- 
tract from Adam iniquity and the bond of death: for no one is born without 
contracting punishment and the deserving of punishment." Now, what 
deserves punishment is sin; and so anyone who is born through the concu- 
piscence of the flesh contracts sin. 

4. Therefore, original sin is thc fault which all contract who arc con- 
ccived through concupiscence, Hence in On Ecclesiastical Dogmas it is 
written: "Hold most firmly and do not at all doubt that any man who 1s 
conceived by the sexual joining of a man and a woman is born with ori- 
ginal sin, subject to impicty and liable to death, and because of this is 
born bv nature a son of wrath; from this, no one is freed except through 
the faith of the mediator of God and men," ^— By these and other authori- 
tics, it is clearly shown that original sin is a fault, and that it is contracted 
by ali who are born from their parents through concupiscence. 


Exod. 13, 13. 
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Chapter 8 (198) 


|. WHAT IT IS THAT IS CALLED ORIGINAL SIN: NAMELY THE INCENTIVE TO 
SIN, THAT IS, CONCUPISCENCE. Now il remains to see what is original sin 
itself. And since it is not actual sin, it is not an act or movement of the 
soul or of the body. For i£ it is an act of the soul or of the body, it is cer- 
tainly aa actual sin. But it is not actual; and so it is not an act or movc- 
ment. What then is it? 

2. Original sin is called the incentive to sin, namely concupiscence or 
the attraction to pleasure, which is called the law ot the members, or the 
weakness of nature, or the tyrant who is in our members, or the law of 
the flesh.—Hence Augustine in the book Ov the Baptism of Children: 
“Concupiscence is m us, which must not be allowed to reign. There arc 
also its desires, which are actual concupiscences: these are the weapons 
of the devil and come from the weakness of nature” "This weakness is a 
tyrant which causes our evil desires. And so, if you wish to overcome the 
tyrani, and to find the enemy defenseless,’ do not obey evil concupis- 
cence.—By these words, it is sufficiently shown that the incentive to sin 
is CONCUPISCENCE. 


Chapter 9 (199) 


l. THAT BY THE TERM CONCUPISCENCE IS UNDERSTOOD AN INCENTIVE, 
WHICH IS CALLED THE INCENTIVE TO SIN. But by the term concupiscence, 
fAugustine] signified not the act of desiring, but the first vice, when he 
called it ‘the law of the flesh.”' Hence the same, in his treatise On the 
Words of the Apostle, says: “There is always a battle in the body of this 
death, because the very concupiscence with which we are born cannot be 
ended for so long as we live; it can be diminished cach day, but it cannot 
be ended." What is the concupiscence with which we are born? Surely, it 
is the vice which makes the child able to become concupiscent, and which 
renders the adult [actually] concupiscent. 

2. HE SHOWS IT BY ANALOGY. At night, there is blindness in the eye of 
a blind person, but it is not readily apparent, and one cannot discern be- 
tween one who sees and one who is blind until the arrival ef the light. In 
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the same way, this vice is not apparent in a child, until the arrival of a 
more advanced age. 


Chapter 10 (200) 


1. THAT THROUGH ADAM, ORIGINAL SIN, THAT IS, CONCUPISCENCE, EN- 
TERED INTO ALL. From these statements, it is given to be understood what 
original sin is, namely the vice of concupiscence, which entered into all 
who were born from Adam through concupiscence and made them all 
sharers in its stain.—lienee Augustine, in the book On the Baptism of 
Children: “Apart from the example of imitation, Adam also corrupted in 
himself, by the hidden disease of carnal concupiscence, all those who 
were to come from his stock. Hence the Apostle rightly says: {n which 
all sinned“ 

2. HOW ‘IN WHICH ALL SINNED' iS TO BE UNDERSTOOD. "The Apostle 
said this with circumspection and without ambiguity: for whether ip which 
is understood to refer to the man or to the sin, it is equally well said." 
"For in Adam all sinned in the very matter of which they are composed, 
not only by his example, as the Pelagians say.” For all were that one 
man,” that is, they were in him materially.—AMBROSE: "And so it is man- 
ifest that all sinned in Adam, as if [forming] a mass. For once he had been 
corrupted by sin, all those whom he begot were born under sin, and so 
from him all are sinners." à —AUGUSTINE, REPLYING TO HILARY'S QUES- 
TIONS, Therefore, in that one sin which entered into the world, all are 
rightly said to have sinned:’ because “just as from that one man, so from 
that one sin, they cannot be free, unless they are released from that liability 
through the baptism of Christ.”"°—AUGUSTINE, ON THE BAPTISM OF CHILD- 
REN: "And so our own sins, in which cach is responsible only for the sins 
which he commits, are one thing; but this one sin, in which ail sinned,” 


that is, from which all have been made sinners, "is another thing. 
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Chapter 11 (201) 


THAT THIS IS THE SIN IN WHICH ALL SINNED, NAMELY THE ORIGINAL ONE, 
WHICH PROCEEDED FROM DISOBEDIENCE. This ts the original sin, by which 
all are born sinners who are conceived in concupiscence, and it issued 
from Adam or from his disobedience and passed on to his posterity. — 
Hence the Apostle suitably says that trough the disobedience of one 
man, many were made sinners:' this [disobedience] is actual sin; when 
earlier he said thal through one man sin entered into the world, and in 
him all sinned? this must be taken as referring to original sin. 


Chapter 12 (202) 


IN WHAT SENSE IT IS SAID "THROUGH THE DISOBEDIENCE OF ONE, MANY 
WERE MADE SINNERS.” And so the statement, through the disobedience of 
one, many were made sinners,! is to be understood to have been said in 
this sense: that from Adam's disobedience, namely trom Adam's actual 
sin, proceeded the original sin by which all are born sinners, so that it 
was in him and passed into all? 


Chapter 13 (203) 


l: THAT ORIGINAL SIN WAS IN ADAM AND IS IN US. Julian the heretic con- 
tended that there is no sin in little children. In reply, Augustine plainly 
states that original sin proceeded from Adam's will and entered into the 
world through his disobedience. | 

2. JULIAN'S QUESTION. For Julian asks through what is sin found in a 
child, saying as follows: "The infant docs not sin; the one who begot does 
not sin; the one who created does not sin. Among so many guarantees 
of innocence, through what secret openings do you imagine that sin has 
entered?" —AUGUSTINE'S RESPONSE: "The sacred page answers him: 
Through one man sin entered into the world: through one man's disobedi- 
ence, says the Apostle. What more does he seck? What greater clarity?” 

3. ANOTHER QUESTION OF JULIAN. Julian also says: "If sin entered into 
the world through a man, sin is either from the will or from nature. If it is 
from the will, the will that commits sin is evil: but if it is from nature, 
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nature is evil. "—RESPONSE OF AUGUSTINE. To him “i respond: Sin is from 
the will. Perhaps he asks whether original sin is from the will. [ say that 
even original sin is from the will because it was sown from the will of the 
first man so that it was in him and passed into all." 


Chapter 14 (204) 


1. THE OBJECTION OF SOME AGAINST WHAT WAS SAID ABOVE, THAT ALL 
MEN WERE IN ADAM. As to what we said carlier about all men having been 
in Adam,' some literalists make an objection, saying as follows: All the 
flesh which has come down from Adam could not have existed in him 
simultancously because it is a much greater quantity than was Adam's 
body; there were not even as many atoms in it as there are men descended 
from him. By this, thcy assert that it is not true that the substance of each 
had been in the first parent. 

2. RESPONSE, WHERE IT IS REVEALED HOW THEY WERE IN ADAM AC- 
CORDING TO SEMINAL REASON, AND HOW THEY DESCENDED FROM HIM, 
NAMELY BY THE LAW OF PROPAGATION. To this it can be answered that all 
which naturally exists in human bodies is said to have been in the first 
man materially and causally, not formally." And it descended from the first 
parent by the law of propagation, and 1t was increased and multiplicd in 
itself, without the introduction of any exterior substance into it; and it will 
rise again in the future. It finds nourishment in foods, but foods are not 
converted into human substance, and it is that which descends from Adam 
by propagation. 

3. HOW iT DESCENDS BY PROPAGATION. For Adam transmitted some 
little portion of his own substance to the bodies of his children when he 
procreated them, that is, some litile portion of the mass of his substance 
was divided and from it was formed the body of the child, and it was in- 
creased by its own multiplication, without the addition of anything extrin- 

sic. And from that body so increased, some little portion is separated in 
the same way, from which are formed the bodies of posterity, And so the 
order of procreation proceeds in this manner by the law of propagation 
until the end of humankind. In this way, it is evident to those who under- 
stand it diligently and clearly that all were in Adam in respect to their 
bodies through seminal reason, and they descended from him by the law 
of propagation. 


"CT, above, at the end of c10. 
“Cf. above, c10 n2. 
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Chapter 15 (205) 


l. IT IS PROVEN BY AUTHORITY AND REASON THAT NOTHING EXTRINSIC IS 
CONVERTED INTO THE HUMAN SUBSTANCE WHICH COMES FROM ADAM.-— 
AUTHORITY. And that nothing cxtrinsic passes into the nature of the 
human body is indicated by Truth, who says in the Gospel: 4// that enters 
into the mouth goes into the belly and is cast into the sewer. —REASON. 
This may also be shown by reason in this way: A child who dics soon 
afler birth will rise again in that stature which it would have had if it had 
lived until the age of thirty and had not suffered any defect of body.” From 
where comes that substance, which was so small at birth and will be so 
great at the resurrection, If not from itself by its own multiplication? From 
this, it is clear that, even if the child had lived, that substance would have 
increased from itself and not from anything else, like the rib from which 
the woman was made’ and like the loaves in the Gospel.* 

2. THAT FOODS PASS INTO THE FLESH, BUT NOT INTO THAT WHICH DE- 
SCENDS FROM ADAM. And yet we do not deny that foods and liquids pass 
into the flesh and blood, but not into that truth of the human nature which 
descends from the first parents: this alone will exist at the resurrection. 
But the rest of the flesh, into which foods pass, will be laid aside at the 
resurrection as superfluous; nevertheless, it grows with the nourishment 
of foods and other things. 


DISTINCTION XXXI 


Chapter 1 (206) 


HOW ORIGINAL SIN PASSES FROM FATHERS TO CHILDREN: WHETHER AC- 
CORDING TO THE SOUL, OR ACCORDING TO THE FLESH. Now it remains to 
investigate how that sin is passed from fathers to children, namely whether 
according to the soul alone, or according to the Nesh, or according to both. 


Chapter 2 (207) 


THE OPINION OF SOME WHO WRONGLY BELIEVE THAT THL SOUL IS TRANS- 
MITTED, Some have held that original sin is contracted according to the 
soul, and not only according to the flesh, because they concluded that not 


Mt. 15,17. 

"CE. Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk 22 cc14 and 19: see also below, Bk 4 dist. 44 ccl- 
3: 

"Gen. 2, 21-22. 


"Mk. 6, 35-44; Jn. 6, 5-13. 
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the flesh alone, but also the soul is transmitted. For just as in the genera- 
tion of offspring, flesh is taken substantially from the paternal flesh, so 
also they judge that the soul of the begotten is taken essentially from the 
soul of the begetter. And so they say that, just as corrupt flesh is sown 
from corrupt flesh, so also a sinful soul is derived from a sinful soul in- 
fected by the original corruption. 


Chapter 3 (208) 


l. HE CONDEMNS THE ABOVE OPINION, AND SAYS THAT SIN IS TRANS- 
MITTED THROUGH THE FLESH, AND ILE SHOWS HOW. But the Catholic faith 
utterly rejects this and condemns it as opposed to truth since, as we said 
above,! that faith admits that the flesh alone, and not souls, is transmitted. 
And so it is not according to the soul, but only according to the flesh, that 
original sin is derived from parents. 

2. WHY CONCUPISCENCE IS SAID TO BE IN THE FLESH. For original sin, as 
we said above, is concupiscence, not the act, but the vice. Hence Augus- 
üne in 7o Valerius: "Concupiscence itself is the law of the members or of 
the flesh, which is some morbid disposition or weakness that arouses un- 
lawful desire, that is, carnal concupiscence, which is called the law of 
sin.”** This is said to remain in the flesh not because it is not in the soul, 
but because it oceurs in the soul through the corruption of the flesh. 


Chapter 4 (209) 


HE SHOWS THE CAUSE OF THE CORRUPTION OF THE FLESH, FROM WHICH 
SIN OCCURS IN THE SOUL. For the flesh became corrupt in Adam through 
sin. Before sin, a man and a woman could join together without the incen- 
iive of lust and the burning of concupiscencc, and there was a marriage 
bed without stain;' but after sin, there cannot be carnal joining without 
lustful concupiscence, which is always a flaw, and even a fault, unless it is 
excused by the goods of marriage. And so it is in concupiscence and lust 
that the flesh is conceived which is to be formed into the body of the off- 
spring. And so the flesh itself, which is conceived in vicious concupis- 
cence, is polluted and corrupted. From contact with such flesh, the soul, 
as it is infused, derives the stain by which it is polluted and becomes 
guilty, that is, the vice of concupiscence, which is original sin. 


‘Dist. 18 c7. 

“Dist. 30 cc8-9. 

CT. Rom. 7, 23. 

"Augustine, De nuptiis et consupiscentia, bk | 0030-31 nn34-35 
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Chapter 5 (210) 


|. THAT BECAUSE OF THE CORRUPTION OF THE FLESH, WHICH IS THE CAUSE 
OF SIN, SIN IS SAID TO BE IN TRE FLESH. And that is why sin is said to be in 
the flesh. And so the flesh which is sown in the concupiscence of lust has 
neither guilt nor the action of guilt, but its cause. Therefore, in that which 
is sown, there is corruption; in that which is born by concupiscence, there 
is vice. 

2. Hence Ambrose, on the words of the Apostle, says as follows: "How 
docs sin live in the flesh, since il is not a substance, but a privation of the 
good? In this way: the body of the first man was corrupted through sin, 
and that corruption remains in the body through the nature of the offense, 
preserving the force of the divine sentence promulgated against Adam, by 
association with whom the soul is stained by sin. And so it is because the 
cause of the deed remains that sin is said to live in the flesh." This is the 
law of the flesh. —Thc same: "Sin does not live in the spirit, but in the 
flesh, because the cause of sin is from the flesh, not from the soul; be- 
cause the flesh is, from its origin, of the flesh of sin, and through its trans- 
mission all flesh becomes [flesh] of sin." But the soul is not transmitted, 
and so it docs not have the cause of sin in it. 

3. Augustine too, in a sermon On the Words of the Apostle, shows that 
the soul contracts sin from the flesh; he says: “The vice of concupiscence 
is what the soul contracted, but from the flesh. For human nature was not 
first established with vice by God's work, but it was wounded by vice 
coming from the choice of the will of the first humans, so that there is 
not good in the flesh” but vice, by which the soul is corrupted. 


Chapter 6 (211) 


Il, ON THE CAUSE OF ORIGINAL SIN WHICH I8 IN THE FLESH: WHETHER IT IS 
A FAULT OR A PUNISHMENT. Here it is usual to ask whether the cause of 
original sin, which is said to be in the flesh, is a fault or a punishment, or 
something elsc.—It cannot be a fault because there is no fault in an irra- 
tional thing. For if there were a fault in the flesh before the infusion of the 
soul, it would be either actual or original. But there is no actual fault 
there; nor is it the original fault because it is the cause of original sin.— 
But if it is a punishment, what is it? Passibility, or mortality. or some 
other corruption? For it is clear that these defects are in the flesh. 


'Ambrosiaster, on Rom. 7, 18. 

"Ibid. on Rom. 7, 22. 

‘Rather, Augustine, De continentia c8 nly. 
“Rom. 7, 18. 
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2. HERE IS REVEALED WHAT IT 1S, NAMELY AN UNCLEANNESS DERIVED 
FROM THE LUST OF THOSE WHO JOINED FOGETHER, WHICH CAN BE CALLED 
A VICE OR CORRUPTION. To this it can be said that the cause of original sin 
is a manifold defect of the flesh, and especially some pollution which the 
flesh contracts in its conception from the burning of the parents’ joining 
and their lustful concupiscence; and it can rightly be called a vice or cor- 
ruption of the flesh. This unclcanness appears to be greater in the flesh 
which has been begotten in concupiscence than in that from which it is 
begotten. And that a vice or corruption exists in the flesh before the join- 
ing of the soul to it is proven by the effect at the infusion of the soul: it is 
stained from the corruption of the flesh, just as a defect is recognized to 
be in the vessel when the wine placed in it turns to vinegar. 

3. BY THE DRAWING OF ANALOGIES, HE SHOWS THAT IT IS NOT ABSURD 
TO SAY THAT CHILDREN DERIVE ORIGINAL SIN FROM PARENTS WHO HAVE 
BEEN CLEANSED FROM IT, But lest we wonder and be troubled in our mind 
in hearing that children derive original sin from parents who have already 
been cleansed of that sin through baptism, Augustine indicates by the 
drawing of a number of analogies that this can be so. In his book On the 
Baptisin of Children, he says as follows: “How is it that the foreskin, 
which is removed by circumcision, nevertheless remains in the son of a 
circumcised man? How is it that the chaff, which human labour removed 
with such diligence, nevertheless remains in the grain which issues from 
the winnowed wheat? In the same way, the sin which is cleansed in the 
parents through baptism remains in those whom they have begotten.”! 
"For they beget insofar as they still retain their ancient nature, not from 
that which has promoted them in newness among the children of God." 
For parents do not beget children according to that generation by which 
they have been born anew,’ but rather according to that by which they 
themselves were first begotten carnally. 


Chapter 7 (212) 


l. HERE iT iS SLATED WHY IT IS CALLED ORIGINAL, WITH AN EPILOGUE. It 
has already been shown what original sin is, and how it passes from 
parents to children and into the soul through the flesh. From these com- 
ments, it also becomes clear why it is called original sin; namely, because 
it is transmitted by the vicious law of our origin in which we are con- 
ceived, namely by the lustful concupiscence of the flesh, as was said 


' Augustine, De peccatorum meritis et remissione et de baptismo parvulorum, bk 3 c8 
nl6. 

"|bid., bk 2 c9 n11. 

`CT. Jn. 3. 6-7. 
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above.' For it is not because we are conceived from the flesh drawn from 
Adam that we derive this sin. The body of Christ was also formed from 
the same flesh which descends from Adam, but his conception did not 
occur by the law of sin, that is, by the concupiscence of the flesh, but by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, and so his flesh was not sinful. But our 
own conception does not occur without lust, and so it is not without sin. 

2. AUGUSTINE. Augustine clearly shows this, in the book On Faith to 
Peter; he says as follows: "When husband and wite come together in this 
manner, the intercourse of parents is not without lust and, because of this, 
the conception of their children born from their flesh cannot be without 
sin. And here it is not propagation which transmits sin to their children, 
but lust. Nor is it the fecundity of human nature which causes men to be 
born with sin, but the uncleanness of lust, which men have from the most 
just condemnation of that sin. Therefore, blessed David, because of the 
original sin by which the children of wrath arc naturally bound, says: / 
was conceived amid iniquities, and my mother conceived me among 
sins.”*” And so from this, it is clear that original sin is transmitted by the 
law of conception because, uniess conception occurred in this manner in 
the flesh, the soul would not contract the vice of concupiscenee from its 
becoming joined with the flesh. 

3. THE OBJECTION OF SOME WHO STRIVE TO PROVE THAT SIN IS NOT DE- 
RIVED FROM THE LAW OF COITION. But an objection to this is made in the 
following way: The flesh is propagated in the [act of} conception itself, 
in which the sin is said to be transmitted, but the soul is not infused then, 
according to the natural philosophers, but in an already formed body. 
Moses too significs this clearly in Exodus, when he speaks of the striking 
of a pregnant woman, saying: /f anyone strikes a pregnant woman and 
causes a miscarriage, ifthe child was still unformed, he shall pay a money 
fine; but if the child was formed, let him render a soul for a soul But 
formed is understood to mean animated by its own soul, and weformed as 
not yet having a soul." And so in the (act of] conception itself, when the 
flesh is propagated, the soul is not yet infused. How then can sin be trans- 
mitted there, since there cannot be a sin where there is not a soul? 

4. RESPONSE WITH SOLUTION. To this it can be said that sin is said to be 
transmitted in that conception not because original sin is there, but be- 
cause the flesh there draws that from which the sin comes to be in the soul 


'In c4. 

"Cf. Eph. 2, 3. 

`Ps, 50,7. 

Rather, Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c2 nto. 
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version. 
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when it is infused. And cach of these is called conception, namely when 
the flesh 1s propagated and receives the form of the human body, and when 
the soul is infused. This is also sometimes calicd birth; hence: What is 
born in you; but the bringing forth into the light is properly called birth. 


DISTINCTION XXXII 


Chapter !] (213) 


l. HOW ORIGINAL SIN IS REMITTED IN BAPTISM, SINCE THAT CONCU- 
PISCENCE WHICH IS CALLED ORIGINAL SIN REMAINS EVEN AFTERWARDS. 
Because it has been said above that original sin is the vice of concupis- 
cence,’ and it has been described how it is derived from parents and is 
called original, it remains to investigate how it is remitted in baptism 
since, even after baptism, that concupiscence remains which had been 
there before. So it seems that either the original sin is not concupiscence, 
or that it is not remitted in baptism. 

2. AUGUSTINE iN THE BOOK ON MARRIAGE AND CONCUPISCENCE: AS 
Augustine says: "For in fact there remains in the body of this death? a car- 
nal concupiscence, whose vicious desires we are commanded not to obey; 
and yet this concupiscence is diminished each day in those who make 
progress and remain continent." But although concupiscence remains 
after baptism, yet it does not dominate and rcign as before; indced, by the 
grace of baptism, it is mitigated and diminished, so that it is not able to 
dominate afterwards, unless one restores vigour to the enemy by going 
after concupiscences.* Nor does it remain after baptism in regard to guilt, 
because IL is not imputed as a sin, but is only a punishment of sin; but be- 
fore baptism, it is punishment and fault. 

3. THAT ORIGINAL SIN IS REMITTED IN TWO WAYS, NAMELY BY ITS AT- 
TENUATION AND BY ABSOLUTION FROM GUILT. And so original sin is said 
to be remitted in baptism by a double reason: because through the grace of 
baptism, the vice of concupiscence is weakened and attenuated, so that it 
will no longer reign, unless its vigour is restored by our consent; and 
because the guilt for it is absolved. 

4. AUTHORITY REGARDING ONE MANNER OF REMISSION. Hence Augus- 
timc, in the book On the Baptism of Children: "By grace through baptism 
it is brought about that the old man is crucified and the body of sin is de- 


CE Mt. 1, 20. 


‘Dist. 30 c8 n2. 
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strovedz notin such a way that the concupiscence which is diffused and 
innate in the living flesh is suddenly taken away and no longer exists, but 
so that what was in him when he was born should not be an obstacle to the 
one who has died [to sin in baptism]. For if he lives after baptism, he has 
a concupiscence in his flesh with which he can struggle and which, with 
God's aid, he overcomes, so long as he has reccived God's grace not in 
vain." And so it is not granted in baptism, apart perhaps from an ineffable 
miracle of the Creator, that the law of sin which is in our members! is en- 
lirely extinguished and no longer exists; but that whatever evil has been 
done, said, and thought by man is entirely abolished and is regarded as if 
it had not been done. But concupiseence itself remains in the battle, even 
though the bond of the guilt by which the devil held the soul and separa- 
ted il from its Creator has been loosened. "—Sce, here he shows plainly 
that it is remitted in baptism for this reason: not because it does not re- 
main after baptism, but because the guilt is abolished in baptism. 

5. AUTHORITY REGARDING THE OTHER [MANNER]. Then, he shows that it 
is also remitted in the sense that, by the grace of baptism, concupiscence 
itself is mitigated and diminished; in the same book, he speaks as follows: 
“The law of the flesh, which the Apostle calls si when he says: Do not let 
sin reign in your mortal body,” docs not so remain in the members of those 
who are reborn from water and the Spirit" as if its remission had not hap- 
penéd; indeed, there is an entirely full remission of sins (in baptism]. But 
it does remain in our old flesh as something overcome and destroyed, un- 
less 1t is in some way revivified by our unlawful consent, and recalled to 
its own rcign and domination."'' Here he plainly indicates that concupis- 
cenee is weakened in baptism: on account of this, too, it is said to be re- 
mitted, and not only because guilt is absolved there. 

6. Scripture teaches this latter manner of remission in many other testi- 
monies. For Augustine says, in Against Julian: “The law which is in our 
members is a vice of the flesh, which comes from the punishment of sin 
and the transmission of death.” “But this law which is in our members," 
is remitted by spiritual regeneration, and [yet] remains in our mortal flesh. 
lt is remitted because the guilt is absolved by the sacrament in which the 


"Cf. Rom. 6. 6. 
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faithful are reborn; but it remains because it causes the desires against 
which even the faithful struggle." "—The same, in a sermon On the Con- 
cupiscence of the Flesh: "Through the grace of baptism and the washing of 
regeneration, the guilt of concupiscence with which you were born is ab- 
solved, as is also whatever consent you gave before to evil concupiscence, 
whether in thought, specch, or action." " — The same, in the book On Mar- 
riage and Concupiscence: " Although the concupiscence of the flesh is no 
longer held to be a sin in those who have been born again, nevertheless, 
every offspring that is born is bound by original sin," *—Aliso: "The con- 
cupiscence of the flesh is remitted in baptism not so that it no longer ex- 
ists, but so that it is not accounted a sin.” ^ "Not to have sin means not to 
be guilty of sin. Therefore, just as other sins pass away in act and remain 
in guilt, such as homicide and suchlike, so it can conversely happen that 
concupiscence passes away in guilt and remains in act." From the above. 
it is plainly shown how original sin is remitted in baptism. 


Chapter 2 (214) 


l. ON THEUNCLEANNESS WHICH THE FLESH CONTRACTS FROM THE LUST OF 
INTERCOURSE: WHETHER tT iS WASHED AWAY IN BAPTISM. But it is usual to 
ask here whether even the flesh itself is purged in baptism of that unclean- 
ness which it contracted at its conception from lustful concupiscenec. 

2. SOME SAY THAT THE FLESH IS CLEANSED THERE FROM THAT POLLU- 
TION. It secms to some that, just as the soul is purified from guilt, so also 
the flesh is purged of that pollution. In ihis view, just as the mystery of 
baptism is accomplished by two things, namely water and the Spirit, so 
also two things are purged there, namely the soul of guilt and the flesh of 
that contagion. This view is very probable —OTHERS SAY NOT. But others 
hold ihat the soul alone is cleansed there, but the flesh is not purged of 
that unclcanness. 

3. HE SHOWS THE UNSUITABLENESS OF THE VIEW OF THOSE WHO DENY 
IT. But if that uncleanness remains until the procreation of children which 
is done in the concupiscence of the flesh, it seems that the nature of the 
flesh becomes more and more corrupt, and the flesh of the offspring 
scems to be more corrupt than ihai of the parents. For the flesh of the off- 
spring is derived in a polluted state from flesh that retains the pollution 
that it had from its conception; and it is conceived in concupiscence, from 
which it is also polluted, and so it is contaminated from a double cause. 


"Augustine, Contra fulianum, bk 2 c3 n5. 

“Augustine, Sermo 152, n3. 

^ Augustine, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, bk 1 c24 n27. 
"Ibid., bk 1 c26 n29. 
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Henee it seems that the pollution of the flesh is greater in the offspring 
than it was In the parent. 

4. THEIR ANSWER, To this they say that, although the flesh of the off- 
spring is inseminated from unclean flesh and is conceived in concupis- 
cence, yet it docs not derive a greater uncleanness than was had by the 
flesh from which it is inseminated. And they add that, even if the flesh of 
the offspring were more fetid and unclcan, and so more corrupt than the 
flesh of the parent, no prejudice to truth follows from this, For it is not 
absurd, they say, if the nature of the flesh derived by posterity were 
more corrupt, and yet the soul is net more corrupted by such a more cor- 
rupt nature. 


Chapter 3 (215) 


FROM WHICH AUTHOR THAT CONCUPISCENCE IS, WHETHER FROM GOD OR 
ANOTHER. Morcover, it is usual to ask whether the concupiscence which 
remains after baptism and is a punishment only, but which was punish- 
ment and fault before baptism, has God as its author or another. —Rt- 
SPONSE. Replying briefly to this, we say that, insofar as it is a punishment, 
it has God as its author; but insofar as it is a fault, it has the devil or man 
as its author. 


Chapter 4 (216) 


L BY WHAT JUSTICE THAT SIN 18 IMPUTED TO A SOUL CLEAN FROM CREA- 
TION, SINCE IT CANNOT AVOID IT. It is also usual to ask by what justice a 
soul created innocent by God is bound by that sin, since it is not in its 
power to avoid it, for it 1s not committed through free choice, because no 
sooner does the soul exist than it is subject to that sin. 

2. THE FALSE ANSWER OF SOME. Regarding this, some say that the soul 
is guilty of that sin because, although it is created clean by God, yet it 
sharcs pleasure with the flesh when it is infused in the body, and it con- 
tracts the sin from this, —But if it were so, then it would not be called ori- 
ginal sin, but actual sin. 

3. A SUITABLE AND TRUE ANSWER, Therefore, it is rather to be rightly 
said that that sin which it unavoidably derives from the corruption of the 
body is imputed to that soul, because, as Augustine says in the book On 
the City of God, “the corruption of the body, which weighs down the 
soul,’ was not the cause of the first sin, but its punishment; nor was it the 
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corruptible flesh which made the soul sinful, but a sinful soul which made 
the flesh corruptiblc.'" 


Chapter 5 (217) 


1. WHETHER THAT SIN [S VOLUNTARY OR NECESSARY. It may also not un- 
deservedly be asked whether original sin ought to be called voluntary or 
necessary. 

2. THAT IT CAN BE CALLED VOLUNTARY AND NECESSARY. On the onc 
hand, it can be called necessary because it cannot be avoided; and so the 
Prophet says: Rescue me from my necessities.' On the other hand, it is not 
incongruously called voluntary because it proceeded from the will of the 
first man, as Augustine shows in book 1 of the Refractations, saying: 
“That which in children is called original sin, although they do not yet 
use the free choice of the will, may without absurdity be called voluntary 
because it is contracted from the first evil will of man and was made in 
some way hereditary." 


Chapter 6 (218) 


l. WHY GOD JOINS THE SOUL TO THE BODY, KNOWING THAT IT WILL BE 
STAINED THEREBY AND SO DAMNED. But If it is asked why God joins the 
soul to the body, since he made the soul itself without stain, and knows 
that it draws the stain of sin from being joined to the body, and that somc- 
times it is separated from that body before baptism and so is damned, we 
answer that this procceds from the loftiness of God's judgements, and it is 
not done unjustiy by God. For it is not incongruous that he continuously 
preserves without change the mode of human generation which he estab- 
lished in the beginning, even though human sins have sincc intervened. 
And so God forms bodies from the matter which was made without defect 
from the beginning, and he creates souls from nothing, and he completes 
man by the joining of the two. Therefore, since each nature of man was 
established by God without defect, although it was afterwards vitiated by 
man's own sin, thc unchangeable God was not for that reason bound to 
change the first law of human generation, or to desist from the multiplica- 
tion of humans. 


"Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk 14 c3 n2. 
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Chapter 7 (219) 


l. WHETHER THE SOUL IS AS IT IS CREATED BY GOD.—HOW SOME PROVE 
THAT IT 18 NOT, liere it is usual for some lo ask whether the soul before 
baptism is as it is created by God. They strive to prove that this is not the 
case in the following way: The soul is created in the body, in being joined 
to which it is stained by sin. And so, as soon as it exists, it has sin, and no 
sooner did it exist than it had sin. Therefore, it is not as it is created by 
God, for it is created by God innocent and without vice, and it never is 
like that. 

2. SOLUTION. To this it can be said that it is not entirely as God made it, 
for God made il good, and gave to it goodness without corruption. And 
that which it received. from the Creator at creation is called a natural 
goodness; and it did not entirely lose that goodness through sin, but had it 
in a vitiated form: and yet God had made it without viec. For if the soul 
were not a good thing, evil could not be in it, since there cannot be evil, 
except in the good, as will be discussed below.' And so the soul is not 
entirely as it was created by God. just as a person with dirty hands does 
not receive a fruit as [ gave it to him with my clean hands, but it was 
clean when ] gave it. 


Chapter 8 (220) 


WHETHER SOULS FROM CREATION ARE EQUAL IN THEIR NATURAL GIFTS. It 
is also usual to ask, not unsuitably, whether all souls are cqual from crea- 
tion, or whether some are more excellent than others.--Not unreasonably, 
it seems to many that, from creation itself, some souls excel others in 
natural gills, as in their essence; one is more acute than another and better 
able to understand and remember, in as much as it is endowed with a 
sharper mind and a more far-seeing intellect. — This is said not improbably, 
as it is clear that such was the case with the angels.' And although some 
have greater natural gifts than others, yet, in departing from the body, if 
before baptism, they receive an equal punishment and, if after baptism, 
they are immediately allotted an equal crown, because sharpness or dull- 
ness of intellect does not determine the reward or punishment in future. 


! Dist. 34 c4. 


lAs was shown above, dist. 3 c2. 
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Chapter ] (221) 


l. WHETHER CHILDREN ORIGINALLY CONTRACT THE SINS OF ALL THEIR 
FOREFATHERS AS THEY DO THE SIN OF ADAM. It seems that we must add to 
ihe above whether the sins of forefathers pass down to children, as we 
have said that that crime of the first man redounded against all who were 
carnally procreated; and if the sins of parents pass to their children, 
whether those of all those who existed from Adam all the way down to 
them, or those of some, but not of others. 

2. WHAT AUGUSTINE SEEMS TO SAY CONCERNING THIS IN THE E£NCHIRI- 
DION. Augustine speaks about this ambiguously in the Erchiridion.! For 
he seems to approve [the view] that the sins of their ancestors are imputed 
to children; yet not of all those who were from Adam, lest children be bur- 
dened by an unbearable and excessive burden unto cternal punishment, 
but only those of their ancestors from the fourth generation. And he con- 
firms this by the words which the Lord speaks in Exodus: / am God, 
visiting the iniquities of the fathers unto the third and fourth generation; 
as if only the sins of their nearest ancestors were imputed to children, 
but not other sins; this happens by the moderation of divine mercy. 

3. JEE SETS FORTH THE EVIDENCE OF THOSE WHO SAY THAT THE CRIMES 
OF PARENTS PASS DOWN TO THEIR CHILDREN. As for the view that it is 
not the crime of the first man alone which binds children, but also other 
crimes, those who hold this view confirm it by the fact that children too, 
and not only older people, are said to be baptized ‘for the remission of 
sins," in the plural, and not in the singular: ‘for the remission of sin.” And 
David, who was the issue of a legitimate marriage, says: / was conceived 
amid iniquities, and my mother conceived me among sins; he docs not 
say: in iniquily or sin. Ánd so they hold that not only that one original sin 
is imputed to children, but also many others which can be found in 
Adam's sin as well as the other sins of their parents. 


Chapter 2 (222) 


l. THAT IN THAT ONE FIRST SIN, MANY OTHERS ARE FOUND. But Augustine, 
in the Enchiridion, indicates that many sins can be idenufied in the actual 
sin of Adam, saying: “Many sins can be noted in the one transgression 
of Adam, if it is divided, as it were, into its members. For there was pride 
in it, because man loved more to be in his own power than in God's; 


! Augustine, Enchiridion, c47. 
"Exod. 20, 5. 
"Ps, 50, 7. 
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and sacrilege, because he did not believe God; and homicide, because he 
hurled himself into death; and spiritual fornication, because the integrity 
of the human mind was corrupted by the persuasion of the serpent; and 
theft, because he usurped the forbidden food; and avarice, because he 
desired more than ought to have sufficed for him: and whatever other sin 
can be found in this one sin."' 

2. ON THE SINS OF PARENTS, WHETHER THEY BIND CHILDREN.—A UGUS- 
TINE. He next discusses the sins of the ancestors who have gone before 
and whether they are imputed to children; he does so more by way of of- 
fering an opinion than by assertion, saying as follows: "It is not improba- 
bly said that children are bound by the sins not only of thc first humans, 
but also of those of their own parents from whom they themselves were 
born. Indeed, that divine sentence: / shall visit the sins of the fathers upon 
their children, binds them before their regeneration, so that even one who 
was born of a lawful marriage says: / was conceived amid iniquities, and 
my mother conceived me among sins? He did not say in iniguity ov in sin, 
although he could rightly have said so, but preferred to say iniquities and 
sins because, as ] discussed above,’ many sins arc found in that one sin, 
which passed into all men and is so great that human nature was changed 
by it. And the other sins of parents, which cannot change nature in such a 
way, bind their children by guilt, unless God's grace comes to their help.” 

3. SEE THE DIFFERENT OPINIONS. "But regarding the sins of other par- 
ents, through whom each [of us] descends from Adam himself to our own 
father according to their generations, it is not pointless to raise the ques- 
tion: whether each person who is born is bound by the evil actions and the 
multiplied original faults of all of them, so that the later cach is born, the 
worse one is. Or does God threaten to visit the sins of parents on their pos- 
terity until the third and fourth generation" because, by a merciful moder- 
ation, he does not extend his anger any further in regard to the faults of 
their ancestors, lest those on whom the grace of regeneration is not con- 
ferred be crushed unto cternal damnation by such an excessive burden, if 
they were compelled to derive as original sins the sins of all their fore- 
fathers from the very beginning of humankind and to satisfy the penalties 
duc for them. Whether this or something else may. or may not, be found 
concerning such a great matter by a more diligent examination and inter- 
pretation of the holy Scriptures I do not dare boldly to assert." See, it is 


' Augustine, Enchiridion, c45. 
“Num. 14, 18; Deut. 5, 9. 
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made very clear to the reader that Augustine said the above things not by 
way of assertion, but by reporting the opinions of different people. 

4. HE SHOWS THAT AUGUSTINE WOULD BE CONTRADICTING HIMSELF, 
iF HE HELD THE ABOVE OPINION. Otherwise, he would be shown to be con- 
tradicting himsclf since, in the same book, he says in these words that the 
punishment of children who are bound by original sin alone ts the mildest 
of all: “Indeed, their punishment will be mildest for those who, apart from 
the original sin which they derived, added none other on top of it; and as 
for the rest who did add sins, cach will have a more bearable damnation 
there insofar as his iniquity was lesser here."^ Sce, he here says plainly 
that the punishment of children is the lightest of all other punishments. 

5. If this is so, then they are not bound by the sins of their forefathers 
other than Adam. For if they were punished eternally for the actual sins of 
their parents as well as for their own original onc, they would not be pun- 
ished any less, but perhaps more than their own parents. And so children 
will not be damned for the actual sins of their parents, nor even for the 
actual sins of the first parent, but for the original one which is derived 
from parents; for it, they will not feel any other punishment of material fire 
or of the worm of conscience, except that they will perpetually lack the 
vision of God. And so children are bound by onc sin, and not by many. 

6. DETERMINATION OF THE ARGUMENTS WHICH THEY ADVANCED TO 
BOLSTER THEIR OWN OPINION. And so even those things by which their 
opinion seems to be supported, namely the fact that Scripture at times 
signifies that there are sins and iniquities in children, using the plural, 
Augustine determines in this way in the same book: because in Scripture 
"the plural number is often signified through the singular, as there: And 
so pray to God that he take away the serpent from us; it docs not say ser- 
pents, which the people were afflicted. And conversely, the singular num- 
ber is signified by the plural, as in the Gospel: For they are dead who 
sought the life of the child," it does not say, he is dead, although Herod is 
the one who is being spoken about. And in Exodus: They made gods of 
gold,'' although they made one calf, of which they said: These are your 
gods, Israel." And so, that one original sin is signified by the plural num- 
ber, when we say that children are baptized for the remission of sins, and 
are conceived amid sins and iniquities."? 


"Augustine, Enchiridion, c93. 

"Num. 21, 7, according to the Septuagint. 
"Mt. 2, 20. 
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Chapter 3 (223) 


l. WHETHER THE ACTUAL SIN OF ADAM IS GRAVER THAN THE REST. Here 
it is usual to ask whether the sin of Adam's transgression, from which 
proceeded original sin and in which many sins were identified above,’ 
was graver than other sins. 

2. WHY iT SEEMS TO SOME TO BE GREATER THAN THE REST. Such seems 
to be the case to some, because that sin changed all of human nature, as 
Augustine says in the Enchiridion: "That one sin, committed in à place 
and state of life of such felicity, is so great that in one man as at its origin 
and, as it were, at its root, all of humankind was damned. 7—-- The same in 
the book On the City of God: "The injustice by which that mandate was 
violated was so much the greater injustice the easier was the observance 
by which it could be kept. For desire did not yet stand in the way of the 
will: this followed afterwards from the punishment of the transgression.” 
Those who say that that sin was graver than the rest of the sins of other 
men support their view with these and other authorities. 

3. AFTER THE AUTHORITIES, HE SETS OUT THEIR REASONING. They la- 
bour to show this also by reason, in this way: That sin was more harmful 
than any sin of other people because it vitiated all of humankind and 
made it subject to both kinds of death; this was done by no other sin. And 
so that sin had a greater evil effect than any other. 

4. RESPONSE AGAINST THEM, WHERE OTHER SINS ARE SHOWN TO BE 
GREATER THAN IT. To this it can be said that, although that sin changed 
human nature in regard to the necessity for death and diffused guilt 
throughout all of humankind, yet it 15 not to bc held to have been graver 
than the sin against the Holy Spirit, which is remitted #either here nor in 
the future, as Truth says.^—And that it corrupted all of human nature is 
not because it was graver than all other sins, but because it was committed 
by man when the whole of human nature resided in one man, and so all of 
it was corrupted in him. 

5. IN WHAT REGARD DID IT HAVE A GREATER EVIL EFFECT THAN OTHERS, 
AND IN WHAT REGARD IT DID NOT, BUT [RATHER] A LESSER ONE. And 
it brought about a. greater evil effect in regard to the manifold defects 
that emanated from it, but not in regard to eternal punishment, for he did 
not deserve a graver punishment than many afterwards deserved through 
other sins; indeed, we believe that others deserved a graver wrath than 
Adam did. 


'In c2 vl, 
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Chapter 4 (224) 


WHETILER THAT SIN WAS REMITTED TO THE FIRST PARENTS. But if it is 
asked whether that sin was remitted to the first parents, we say that they 
received forgiveness through penance. Hence Augustine, in the book On 
the Baptism of Children: “Just as those first parents, by living justly after- 
wards, are believed to have been freed from the final punishment through 
the blood of the Lord, and yet did not deserve to be restored to paradise 
during their life on earth, so too sinful flesh, even if man live justly in it 
after the remission of sins, does not necessarily deserve not to suffer that 
death which it has derived from the propagation of sin."' 


Chapter 5 (225) 


1. THAT THE SINS OF PARENTS ARE VISITED ON THEIR CHILDREN, AND THAT 
THERE IS NO CONTRADICTION BETWEEN WHAT GOD SAYS IN EXODUS AND 
IN EZECHIEL. And although children are not bound by the sins of parents, 
other than Adam's, nevertheless it is not to be denied that the sins of par- 
ents redound upon their children, as the Lord says to Moses in Exodus: 
For 1 am God, strong and jealous, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation of those who hate 
me.' By these words, it is plainly indicated that God inflicts punishment 
for the sins of the fathers upon their descendants in the third and fourth 
generation. 

2. AUTHORITY OF EZECHIEL, WHICH SEEMS TO CONTRADICT THE LAW. 
But against this seems to stand what the Lord says in Ezechicl: What does 
i! mean that, among yourselves, you turn the following phrase into a 
proverb, saying: ‘The fathers ate sour grapes, and the teeth of their 
children are set on edge?’ As I live, says the Lord, this parable will no 
longer be as a proverb among you. Áll souls are mine: as the father's 
soul is mine, so also the son's soul is mine. And the soul that sins, it 
shall die.” The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, and the father 
shall not bear the iniquity of the son. The justice of the just man shall be 
his, and the impiety of the impious one shall be his^—Jt ROME. By these 
words, it scems that “God corrects through the Prophet what he had said 
badly"! in the Law: "For if he inflicts punishment for the sins of the 
fathers unto the third and fourth generation, there seems 10 be injustice in 


" Augustine, De peccatorum meritis et remissione el de baptismo parvulorum. bk 2 
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God in that one sins and another is punished. For how is it just that ene 
sins and another bemoans the sins?” 

3. DETERMINATION, SHOWING THE CONSONANCE OF THE ABOVE AU- 
THORITIES. But, as Jerome says, lest "it seem that the Law and the Proph- 
ets, that is, Exodus and Ezechicl, or rather, God himself, who spoke in 
both places, speak discrepantly,"* let us note the end of that authority from 
Exodus. For after saying: / visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, he adds: of those who hate me.’ By this, he shows clearly "that 
the children are not punished because their fathers sinned, but because, 
like their fathers, by some hereditary evil, they hated God.”*—And so, as 
Jerome teaches, what the Lord says in Exodus docs not mean what many 
believe, nor is it like the proverb: The fathers ate sour grapes, etc. For 
both Jerome, in On Ezechiel, and Augustine, on the Psalm, God, do not 
pass over my praise in silence, hold that the text of Exodus is to be taken 
with regard to children who imitate their fathers? sins: God is said to visit 
the sins of their fathers upon them because he punishes them for imitating 
their fathers” sins, not because their fathers sinned.” And so the Lord does 
not correct in the Prophet what he had said before in the Law, but he re- 
veals how it is to be understood. And so he reproves those who under- 
stood it wrongly, who said: The fathers ate, ci" 

4. WHY HE SAID: UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION, AND WHY 
FATHERS ALONE WERE MENTIONED. And yet, if that statement is to be 
taken of the imitators of evil people. why did he mention only the third 
and fourth generation, since those who imitate their fathers’ sins are held 
guilty in every generation? And why did he mention fathers alone, since 
ail who imitate the sins of any evil people are evil?—IIE RESOLVES IT. But 
he named fathers especially because sons mostly imitate their fathers, 
whom they particularly love. And he mentioned the third and fourth gen- 
eration, because fathers sometimes live so long that they have descendants 
to the third and fourth generation; these, seeing the iniquities of their 
fathers, are made the heirs of their impiety through imitation. In this way, 
what is said in Exodus is rightly understood according to its lettcr. 

5. HOW THAT TEXT OF EXODUS IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD ACCORDING TO 
THE MYSTERY.—JEROME. It is clear that it is also to be understood mysti- 
cally from the fact that it is called a parable. "For," as Jerome says, "if it is 
a parable, it says one thing literally, but contains another meaning. ™! And 
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so some others “carefully explained it as follows: They say that the father 
in us 15 the light pricking of the senses," namely the first movement of 
suggestion or thought; “the son, however, is if thought conceived the sin”: 
in this is signified the consent and delight of the woman; “the grandchild 
is, if what you have thought and conceived, you have accomplished in 
deed” or have decided to accomplish in decd: in this is signified the man's 
consent or the execution of the sin; “but the great-grandchild is, if you 
have not only done it, but gloried in it; and this is the fourth generation”: 
not because three preceded it, but it is called the fourth because it is num- 
bered fourth (rom the first movement, which is, as it were, the father. 
"And so God will not punish eternally the first and second goads of 
thoughts, which the Greeks call ‘propatheias’ and without which no man 
can exist; but only if one has decreed to do what he has thought and has 
not willed to correct what he has donc": these are mortal sins and the 
third and fourth generation. 

6. BY WHAT MAY IT BE PROVED THAT THE FIRST MOVEMENT IS NOT PUN- 
ISHED ETERNALLY. As Jerome says: "To prove that the first impulse of 
thought is not punished eternally by God, that text of Genesis is to be ad- 
duced: For Cham sinned by ridiculing his father's nakedness, and not 
he, but his son Chanaan, received the punishment: Cursed be Chanaan, 
he shall be a slave of his brothers." For what is thc justice, that the father 
sinned and the son was punished?" But that was said according to the 
mystery [allegorically]. 


DISTINCTION XXXIV 


Chapter 1 (226) 


WHAT THINGS ARE TO BE INVESTIGATED REGARDING SIN. After what has 
bcen said above, some things are to be considered by diligent investiga- 
tion regarding actual sin, namely what the origin and first cause of sin 
was, whether a good or an evil thing; afterwards, in what thing docs sin 
exist; then, what sin is, and in how many ways it is done, and of the dif- 
ference among specific sins. 
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. WHAT WAS THE ORIGIN AND FIRST CAUSE OF SIN. The cause and first ori- 
gin of sin was a good thing, because before the first sin there was nothing 
evil from which it might arise. For since it had an origin and cause, either 
it had it from good, or from evil. But there was no evil before: and so it 
arosc from good. For sin first arosc in the angel, and afterwards in man; 
and what was the angel other than a good nature of God? It was not from 
God that the evil which was in the angel arose; it was not from anyone 
other than the angel, and so it arose from good. 


2. Hence in his responses against Julian the heretic, who had said: “If 
sin 1s from nature, then the nature is evil,” Augustine says: “Lask that he 
answer me, if he can: [t is manifest that all evil deeds arise from an evil 
will, like evil fruits from an evil urcc.! But from where does he say that the 
evil will itself has arisen, other than from good? For if from an angel, 
what is an angel, other than a good work of God? If from man, what was 
man himself, other than a good work of God" Indeed, what were these two 
before an evil will arose in them, other than a good work of God and a 
good and praiseworthy nature? And so evil arises from good, and it could 
not arise from anything other than good. Thetelorc, | say that no evil pre- 
ceded the evil will.” but that it had its origin from good.—l Jere it is plain- 
ly said that a good nature was the first cause and origin of evil: and it is 
also shown to what the cause of sin belonged, namely to an evil will. 


Chapter 3 (228) 


THAT AN EVIL WILL WAS THE SECONDARY CAUSE OF EVILS. And that cvil 
will, of the angel and of man, is also the cause of subsequent evils, namcly 
of evil deeds and evil wills.— Hence Augustine in the Enchiridion: “We 
must not at all doubt that the cause of the good things that pertain to us is 
nothing else than the goodness of God; but the cause of evil things is the 
falling away from the unchangeable g good of the will ofa changeable good, 
first of the angel and then of man." “This ts the first evil of the rational 
creature, namely the first privation of good.”'—See, vou have here that 
the first will of a changcable good, that is, of the angel or of man, falling 
away from the unchangeable good, that is, from God, is the cause of the 
evil things which pertain to us, because it is the cause of both the sins and 
the punishments by which human nature is oppressed. And so the first 
origin and cause of sin was a good; and the second, an evil which had 
arisen from the good. 


‘CL Mt. 7, 17-18. 
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Chapter 4 (229) 


]. IN WHAT THING EVIL EXISTS, WHETHER IN A GOOD THING OR IN AN EVIL 
ONE, AND IT iS SAID THAT IT ONLY EXISTS IN A GOOD THING. After the ori- 
gin of evil has been shown, it remains to scc in what thing evil exists, 
whether in a good thing or in an evil thing. 

2. One who knows rightly and acutely, understands cvil to be in nothing 
other than a good, that 1s, in a good nature. For evil is the corruption or 
privation of the good; and where there is not a good, there cannot be a 
corruption or privation of the good; and so sin cannot exist in anything 
other than a good thing.— AUGUSTINE. As Augustine says in the Enchj- 
ridion: ^Just as bodies are weakened by illnesses and wounds, which arc 
privations of that good which is called health, so also whatever vices of 
spirits there are, are privations of natural goods. What, indeed, is it that is 
called an evil, other than a privation of good?" I —"For good to be dimin- 
ished is an evil; although, however much it is diminished, it is necessary 
that something of it remain, if its (God-created] nature is still there. For 
the good which is a nature cannot be consumed, unless its nature itself is 
consumed. But when it is corrupted, its corruption is an evil because it 
deprives that nature of some good. (EXPLICATION OF THE ARGUMENT.) 
Indeed, if it docs not deprive it of any good, it docs not harm it; but it 
does harm it, and so it takes away the good. Therefore, for so long as a 
nature is being corrupted, there is in it the good of which it is being de- 
prived,”’— “And so it is that there is nothing which is called evil, if there 
is nothing good. A good which entirely lacks evil is an uncorrupted good: 
but when there is some evil in it, it is a vitiated or defective good. There 
cannot be any evil, where there is no good. Hence we have a curious 
conclusion: that since every nature, insofar as it is a nature, is a good, 
nothing else seems to be said, when we say that ‘a nature is defective’ or 
‘evil,’ than that what is good is evil, and that evil is nothing other than 
what is good.”'—By the weaving of all this, it is clearly indicated that 
evil cannot exist in anything other than a good thing; and although it 
secms absurd,” it is also manilestly said that what is good is evil.” 

3. WHAT FOLLOWS FROM THE FOREGOING, NAMELY THAT WHEN MAN 1S 
CALLED EVIL, HE IS CALLED AN EVIL GOOD. From this it is gathered that, 
when man is called evil, nothing else is meant than an evil good. Hence 
Augustine adds, in the same place: "What is an evil man, if not an evil 
naturc, because man is a naturc? Now, if man is a good thing because he 
is a nature, what celse is an evil man, if not an evil good? Yet, when we 
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distinguish between these two things, we find that he is not evil becausc 
he is a man, nor is he good because he is iniquitous; but he is called good 
because hie is a man, evil because iniquitous. And so each nature, even if 
it is defective, insofar as it is a nature, is good; insofar as it is defective, 
itis evil.” 


Chapter 5 (230) 


l. THAT THE RULE OF THE DIALECTICIANS REGARDING OPPOSITES FAILS 
IN THESE, NAMELY IN REGARD TO GOOD AND EVIL.-- AUGUSTINE, And so, 
“in these opposites which are called good and evil, that rule of the dialec- 
ticians fails, by which they say that two opposites cannot be in the same 
thing at the same time. For no drink or food is at the same time sweet 
and bitter; nothing is at the same time and place black and white. And 
this is found in many things and in almost all contraries, that they cannot 
bc al the same time in the same thing. But although no one doubts that 
goods and evils are opposites, not only can they exist at the same time, 
but evils are entirely unable to exist without goods, or in anything other 
than goods.” 

2. THAT EVIL ARISES FROM GOOD AND EXISTS IN NOTHING OTHER THAN 
THE GOOD. "And these two opposites exist at the same time in such a way 
that, if the good did not exist in which evil might exist, evil could not exist 
at all, because not only would corruption not have a place to stay, but it 
would have no source from which to arise, unless there were something 
that could be corrupted, because corruption is nothing other than the ex- 
termination of the good. And so evils have arisen from goods, and cannot 
exist in anything other than good things." "Therefore, there was no 
source at all from which an evil nature could arise, except from the good 
nature of angel and man, from which the evil will first arose.” 

3. HE COMPOSES AN EPILOGUE IN ORDER TO MOVE ON TO OTHER THINGS. 
From these arguments is revealed what we said above was to be inves- 
tigated first and second,’ namely what the origin of evil was and in what 
thing it exists. By the testimonies cited above, it is proven that it arose 
from a good thing and exists in a good thing. 

4, OPPOSED TO THAT SENTENCE IN WHICH IT WAS SAID THAT EVIL IS 
GOOD IS THE ONE FROM THE PROPHECY WHICH SAYS: WOE TO THOSE WHO 
SAY THAT EVIL IS GOOD. But some make the following objection to the 
statement "evil is that which is good’: if we say that evil is good, we fall 
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under that sentence of the Prophet where we read: Woe to those who sav 
that evil is good and good is evil." And so, if we wish to avoid this curse, 
we must not at all say that good is evil and vice versa.—DETERMINATION 
ACCORDING TO AUGUSTINE. But Augustine determines this in the same 
book, saying that what is said in the prophecy "is to be understood of 
those very things by which men arc cvil, not of men themselves. And so it 
is the onc who calls adultery good upon whom the prophet’s detestation 
falls," as well as upon him who "says that man is evil, or that the good is 
iniquitous."* For he who says that man as man is evil, and that iniquity is 
goodness, "faults God's work, which is man; and praises a vice of man. 
which is iniquity.” 


DISTINCTION XXXV 


Chapter 1 (231) 


1. WHAT SIN IS. After these things, we must see what sin is.—AUGUSTINE. 
TO FAUSTUS; As Augustine says, "sin is every word or decd or desire 
which happens against the law of God.”'—AUGUSTINE. ANOTHER DE- 
SCRIPTION. The same, in the book On the Two Souls: "Sin is the will to 
obtain or retain what justice forbids.""—lIn cither description, what is dis- 
cussed 1s actual and mortal sin, not venial sin. By the first description, it is 
shown that sin 1s an evil will, or depraved speech and deed, that is, an evil 
action, whether interior or exterior. By the second, it is shown to be only 
an intcrior action, for the will, as was said above,’ is a movement of the 
spirit; and so the action is Interior. 

2. Ambrose too, in the book On Paradise, says: "What is sin, except a 
transgression of the divine law and disobedience of heavenly commands? 
And so there is sin in the transgressor, but there is no fault in the one who 
mandated the commands. For there would be no sin, if there had been no 
prohibition. But if there were no sin, not only wickedness, but perhaps not 
even virtue would exist, which, if there had not been some seeds of wick- 
edness, might either not exist, or not rise in excellence above it. "* Sec, 
Ambrose defines sin to be transgression of the law and a disobedience. 
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3. John says: The one who sins commits iniquity. and sin is iniquity’ 
On this passage, Augustine says: "Law is /ex in Latin and somos in 
Greek: iniquity is anomia, which is against the law or is lawless. And so 
he says: Sin is iniquity: whatever sin we commit, we act against God's 
law. Hence: / counted all sinners of the carth to be trunsgressors;^ not 
only those who hold the written law in contempt, but also those who cor- 
rupt the innocence of the natural law.” 


Chapter 2 (232) 


1, HE CITES THE SENTENCES OF DIFFERENT AUTHORS ON SIN, By reason of 
the diversity of these statements,' many have thought different things con- 
cerning sin, —THREEFOLD OPINION ON SIN. For some said that an evil will 
alone is sin, and not exterior actions; others that it is the will and the acts; 
others that it is neither, saying that all actions arc good and by God and 
from God as their source, while evil is nothing, as Augustine says, in On 
John: "All things were made through him. and without him was made 
nothing, that is, sin, which is nothing; and men are made into nothing 
when they sin.” 

2. Above,’ Augustine also said that "evil is the privation or corruption 
of the good." le says this also in his book On 84 Questions: "Perfect evil 
has no form, for it lacks all good, but a form is something good. And so 
evil does not exist, because it is contained in no species, and the whole 
meaning of evil is found in the privation of species. —Also, in On Eccle- 
siastical Dogmas, it is said that "evil or wickedness was not created by 
God, but was discovered by the devil, who was created good himself." — 
The same [Augustine], in the book Against the Manichees, also shows 
what it is to sin, saying: "What is it 10 sin, other than to err against the 
commands of truth, or against truth itself? And if they do not do this will- 
ingly, they are unjustly called sinners.” What, then, is to be held amid 
such great variety? What is to be said? 

3. A TRUE VIEW ON SIN IS PROPOSED. [t can well be said and it must 
be freely taught that sin is an evil action, interior and exterior, namely an 
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evil thought, speech, and deed. Yet, sin exists primarily in the will, from 
which, like evil fruits from an evil trec, proceed evil deeds." 

4. THE RECEIVED OPINION OF SOME, WHO SAY THAT AN EVIL WILL AND 
ACTION, INSOFAR AS THEY ARE, ARE NATURES, AND SO THEY ARE GOOD; 
BUT INSOFAR AS THEY ARE EVILS, THEY ARE SINS, And some, diligently 
noting the words of Augustine, which he uscs above" and on other places 
of Scripture, not unlearnedly teach that an evil will and evil actions, inso- 
far as they are, or insofar as they are actions, are goods; but insofar as 
they are evils, they are sins. They say that every will and every action is a 
good nature of God insofar as 1t 1s an action or a will, and it is from God 
as author. But insofar as it is done in a disorderly manner and against the 
law and lacks a due end, it is a sin. And so, insofar as it is a sin, it 1s 
nothing, for it js no substance and no nature. 

5. THEY PROVE BY AUTHORITIES THAT ALL WILLS AND ACTIONS ARE 
GOODS INSOFAR AS THEY ARE. And they prove that any will and action is 
a good insofar as it is, from what Augustine says in the book On 84 
Questions: "God is the cause only of good: and so he is not the author of 
evil, because he is the author of all things that arc, and these, insofar as 
they are, are good." ""— The same, proving that nothing happens by chance 
in the world, says in the same: "Whatever happens by chance happens 
without design; whatever happens without design does not happen by 
providence. And so, if some things in the world happen by chance, the 
whole world is not administered by providence; if the whole world is not 
administered by providence, there is some nature or substance which 
does not pertain to the work of providence. But all that is, insofar as it is, 
is good. For that is the highest good by participation in which all other 
goods are; and all that is changeable, insofar as it is, is not good in itself, 
but by participation in that good, which we also call divine providence. 
And so nothing happens by chance in the world."  —By these testimonies, 
they strive to show that all that ts, insofar as it is, is good. Hence the same 
Augustine, in On Christian Doctrine, book 1, says: “He most highly and 
primordially is who is entirely unchangeable; and all other things that are 
cannot exist apart from him, and they are good insofar as they have re- 
ceived that they be [from him]."" 

6, WHAT FOLLOWS FROM THE AFORESAID. From the aforesaid, it is 
gathered and inferred that, if there is an evil will and an evil action, inso- 
far as it is, it Is good. But docs anyone deny that an evil will and an evil 
action exist? And so an evil will or action, insofar as it is, is a good. And 
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insofar as it is a will or an action, it is similarly a good: but it is evil from 
this vice; Uns vice is not from God, nor is it anything. 

7. ON THE VICE OF THE WILL. Augustine appears to have noted this in 
the book On 84 Questions, saying: “H is by a vice of the will that man is 
made worse; this vice is far from God's will, as reason teaches." From 
this text, they prove that the will, insofar as it is vicious, is nol from Ciod. 
And insofar as il is vicious, it is a sin. And il is a sin, they say, insofar as 
il has neither order, nor a due end. In the same way, an action, insofar as 
it proceeds from evil, does not have order and tends toward evil. 

8. ANOTHER PROOF THAT EACH ACT, INSOFAR AS IT IS, IS GOOD. Also, 
they prove in another way thal every act, interior or exterior, insofar as it 
is, is good, for there would not be an evil act, unless there were a good 
thing; for there is nothing which is evil, unless the same thing is good.— 
Hence Augustine in the Enchiridion: “Every nature is a good; nor would 
anything be cvil, if the thing itself which is evil were not a nature, so 
there cannot be an evil, unless there is something good. And although this 
seems absurd in the telling, yet the inescapable conclusion of the argu- 
ment compels us to say it, "'* 

9. HE SUMMARIZES WHAT HAS BEEN SAID. Prom the above testimonies, 
they assert that all actions, insofar as they are, arc good things; nor is any- 
thing evil, that is, a sin, unless the same thing is also in some respect a 
good. And they declare that God is the author of all things that arc, inso- 
far as they are, and that by his will are ali things that are and that these, 
insofar as they arc, arc natures. 

10. OBJECTION AGAINST THOSE WHO SAY THAT ALL ACTIONS, INSOFAR 
AS THEY ARE, ARE GOOD. This objection is made to ihem: If all things that 
are, insofar as they are, arc good and are natures, then adultery, homicide, 
and suchlike, insofar as they are, are good and arc natures, and happen 
with God's will. [f this is so, then those who do such things do good 
things, which is entirely absurd.— THEIR RESPONSE. ‘Fo these, however, 
they answer as follows: they say that adultery, homicide, and suchlike, do 
not denote simply actions, but the vices of actions; and the very actions of 
aduitery and homicide, insofar as they are or insofar as they are actions, 
are from God and are good natures, but not insofar as they are adultery 
and homicide. And so they say thal it does not follow that, if the actions 
which are homicides and adulteries are from God, then homicides and 
adulteries are from God. 

1]. ANOTHER OBJECTION OF THE OTHERS AGAINST THESE. Also, another 
objection is made to them: If something which is not a nature or a good 
thing is not evil, how then are not to believe in God, not to go to church, 
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and suchlike sins, since these are not naturcs, indeed are entirely without 
bcing? For it is not something or any thing not to go to church, or not to 
believe, and suchlikc.—RESPONSE, WHERE THEY TEACH THAT WHAT IS 
SAID THROUGH NEGATION, AS NOT TO BELIEVE IN GOD AND SUCHLIKE, 
POSITS SOMETHING. To this they say that some things are in fact posited 
by these and similar expressions, which scem simply to denote privations 
and not to posit anything because they are said through negation, and that 
actions are signified through them. For they say that not to believe in 
Christ is unbelief, and that by the term unbelief an evil action of the mind 
is signified. In the same way, in the statement ‘not to go to church is an 
evil,’ the contempt of the one who does not go is signified, that is, his evil 
will or intention. For this is to fall away from a good, and so it is evil; 
similarly and conversely, to fall away from evil is a good. And so, Just as 
the falling away from evil posits something, namely the will and intention 
of avoiding evil (for that which is nothing at all cannot be a good), so also 
the falling away from the good ‘that is,’ signifies [something], namely the 
will and intention to [do] evil. And according to this, that definition of 
mortal sin which Augustine set out above" is true and gencral. 


Chapter 3 (233) 


l. WHETHER AN EVIL ACTION, INSOFAR AS IT IS A SIN, IS A PRIVATION OR 
CORRUPTION OF THE GOOD. [t can also be asked by them: since sin, as has 
bcen said above, is a privation or corruption of the good, and every evil 
action is a sin, whether or not it is also a privation or corruption of the 
good insofar as it is a sin.—HE SETS OUT THE ARGUMENTS ON BOTH SIDES. 
For if, insofar as it is a sin, it is a corruption of the good, and since cor- 
ruption or privation of the good is a punishment for man, then, insofar as 
it is a sin, it is a punishment. If it is so, then, insofar as 1L is a sin, it seems 
to be a good and to be from God. But if it is not a corruption insofar as it 
is a sin, then it is asked according to what is it a corruption. For if itis cor- 
ruption—and not insofar as it is a sin, since it i5 nothing but a good, apart 
from that in which it is a sin—then it 1s corruption or privation of the good 
insofar as it is a good. 

2. RESPONSE, WHERE IT i$ SAID THAT, INSOFAR AS IT IS SIN, IT IS PRIYA- 
TION OR CORRUPTION OF THE GOOD, AND YET NOT A PUNISHMENT. To this 
too they say that an evil action is a privation or corruption of the good, 
not insofar as it is, nor insofar as it is a good, but only insofar as it is a sin; 
and yct, insofar as it is a sin, it is not a punishment or anything else which 
is from God. For as is gathered from the words of Augustine cited above, 
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sin is called a corruption or privation actively, not passively. Indeed, an 
evil or a sin is called a corruption of the good because it deprives a good 
nature "of some good; indeed, if it does not deprive it of any good, it does 
not harm it," as Augustine says above: “but it does harm it: and so it takes 
away the good." And it docs not harm it, except insofar as it is a sin; and 
so it deprives it of the good insofar as it is a sin; and so, insofar as it is a 
sin, it is à privation or corruption of the good. 


Chapter 4 (234) 


]. HOW, INSOFAR AS IT IS A SIN, Il CAN CORRUPT THE GOOD, SINCE IT IS 
NOTHING. But since it is nothing insofar as it is sin, how can il corrupt or 
destroy the. good?—AUGUSTINE'S RESPONSE BY ANALOGY. Augustine 
teaches you this in the book On the Nature of the Good, saying: "To ab- 
stain from food is not some substance, and yet, if one abstains entirely 
from food, the substance of the body languishes and is weakened. [n the 
same way, sin is not a substance”; and yet the nature of the soul is cor- 
rupted by it.' 

2. THAT SIN IS PROPERLY A CORRUPTION OF THE SOUL, AND HOW. But 
sin, that is, fault, is properly a corruption of the soul. And if it is asked in 
what the soul can become corrupt, this becomes clear in the parable of the 
one who fell among thieves," who robbed and wounded him. For man falls 
among thieves when he is drawn into the power of the devil through sin; 
and then, through sin, he is robbed of the frecly-given goods, that is, the 
virtues, and he is wounded in his natural goods, which are reason or the 
intellect, memory, ingenuity, and suchlike, which are darkened and vitia- 
ted through sin. Through sin, he is also deprived of that good by parti- 
cipation in whom other things are good: he distances himself further from 
him, the more he is deprived of him. 


Chapter 5 (235) 


1. HOW MAN DISTANCES HIMSELF FROM GOD, NAMELY THROUGH THE UN- 
LIKENESS WHICH SIN BRINGS ABOUT, And he distances himself from htm 
through sin, not by distance of place, because God is entirely present 
everywhere to everyone and, as Augustine says in the book On &4 Ques- 
tions, "all things are in him, and he ts not a place. Indeed, God's temple is 
improperly called the place of God: not that he is contained in it, but that 
he is present and in-dwelling in it. But the clean soul is understood to be 
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that.”' Thus, onc becomes far from God through sin, and not according to 
place; and one becomes far because one departs from God's likeness, and 
the further one is, the more unlike one becomes.—As Augustine says in 
the book On 84 Questions: " And those things which are similar to God by 
participation are capable of unlikeness; but the likeness itself can in no 
way be unlike in any part. And so itis that, since the Son is the likeness of 
the Father, he cannot be unlike the Father in any part, by participation in 
whom all things that are like God are like him"; and they are capable of 
unlikeness. And there is nothing that makes man so unlike God as docs sin. 


2. THAT SIN IS ALSO THE PRIVATION OF THE GOOD OF THE BODY. And 
since sin is a corruption or privation of the good which is in the soul, it is 
also a privation or corruption of the good of the body, as was the case 
when it deprived the body of man of the benefit of that immortality and 
impassibility which it had before sin. 


Chapter 6 (236) 


WHETHER PRIVATION OF THE GOOD IS A PUNISHMENT. And it is usual to 
ask whether privation or corruption of the good ts a punishment.—And 
this may be easily answered, if we recall to mind what has already been 
said. For we said above! that privation or corruption of the good is taken 
actively or passively, that is, according to its efficient cause or its effect. 
And so the privation or corruption of the good is called both sin and pun- 
ishment: sin according to its efficient cause, because i1 deprives or cor- 
rupts the good, and punishment according to its effect, that is, according 
to the suffering which ts the cffect of sin. For fault is one thing, punish- 
ment another. The one is God's, that is, the punishment; the other is the 
devil’s or man's, that is, the fault.” 


DISTINCTION XXXVI 


Chapter | (237) 


1. THAT SOME TILINGS ARE SINS AND PUNISHMENT OF SIN SIMULTANEOUS- 
LY, SOME ARE SINS AND THE CAUSE OF SIN, BUT OTHERS ARE SINS AND 
THE CAUSE AND PUNISHMENT OF SIN. And yet it is to be known that some 
things are sins in such way that they are also punishments for sins. Hence 
Augustine, on that place of Psalm 57; The fire fell over them and they did 
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not see the sun! says: "The fire of pride and concupiscence and anger" is 
meant. “Because few are able to see these punishments, the Apostle re- 
calls them especially in the Epistle to the Romans, and he enumerates 
many things which are sins and punishments lor sin. For between the first 
sin of apostasy and the last punishment of eternal fire, there are middle 
things which are both sins and punishments for sin.” 

2. Gregory too, in On Ezechiel, says: “Before a despiser who does not 
wish to repent, God places a stiimbling-block, namely an occasion to be- 
come morc deeply mired. For a sin which is not quickly erased through 
penance is either a sin and the cause of sin, or a sin and a punishment of 
sin, or simultancously a sin and a cause and punishment of sin, Hence 
Moses: The sins of the Amorrhaeans are not vet complete And David 
says: [leap iniquity upon their iniquity." And another Prophet: Blood 
touched blood, that is, sin was added to sin. Paul too says: And so God 
handed them over to passions of ignominy, ete.S and also: That they may 
always fill their sins.” And to John too, the angel says: As for the one 
mired in filth, let him continue to become filthv." " From these testi- 
monies, it is gathered that some sin is both a sin and a punishment of sin. 


Chapter 2 (238) 


|l. A QUESTION ARISING FROM THE AFORESAID: NAMELY, WHETHER INSO- 
FAR AS IT IS A SIN, IT IS PUNISHMENT OF SIN. And so It is deservedly asked 
whether insofar as 1t is a sin, it is punishment of sin. 

2. THE REASON WHY IT IS NOT. This does not appear to be the case, 
since every punishment of sin is just; hence Augustine, in the book of Re- 
tractations: "Every punishment of sin is just, and is called a torment.”! 
And so, if à sin which is [both] a sin and punishment of sin, insofar as it is 
a sm, is a punishment of sin, since all just punishment comes from God's 
justice, 1t seems that, insofar as it is à sin, IL is Just and comes from God. 

J. THEIR RESPONSE, WHERE IT IS TAUGHT IN WHAT SENSE SIN IS CALLED 
A PUNISHMENT OF SIN OR A PUNISHMENT. To this they respond that sin is 
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called a punishment of sin, because, through the sin into which a man falls 
out of guilt for a preceding sin, he is abandoned by God and his good na- 
ture is corrupted. Just as the punishment of the evil ones is called eternal 
fire, because they are tortured by it, and yet the torture itself of evildoers 
is not the fire, but it occurs in man through the fire, so through sin, nature 
is corrupted and the good of nature is diminished, and this very diminution 
and corruption of the good is a suffering and a punishment; and that 
through which this happens is not essentially sin itself, but itis called sin, 
as was said earlier, because through sin, as soon as man sins, that corrup- 
tion occurs in man. Nevertheless, this happens with God as its author, for 
that punishment or suffering, which is the corruption of the good, is from 
God. Yet its matter and cause, so to speak, is sin, which is not from God. 

4. AUGUSTINE. Augustine appears to have noted this and understood it 
in this sense, when he says in the book On the Predestination of the 
Saints: "By predestination, God foreknew those things which he would 
himself do; but God also forcknew those things which he would not him- 
self do, that is, all evils. And although there are some things which are 
sins in such a way that they are also punishments for sin, according to the 
words of the Apostle: God handed them over to passions, ete., yet it is 
not the sin that is God's, but the judgement," namely the punishment. 
For in Scripture punishment is often understood by the term judgement." — 
To those who diligently pay attention, he here scems to imply that those 
things which are sins and punishments for sin arc of God, not insofar as 
they arc sins, but insofar as they are punishments. Indeed, when he said 
that God would not do any evils, that 1s, sins, since the objection could 
have been made to him that some sins are also punishments for sin, and 
cach punishment of sin is just and so from God, he added the rest, as if by 
way of determining in what respect God does them or in what respect he 
docs not. Bul according to the aforesaid understanding, sins are correctly 
called punishments. Hence the Apostle calls them passions of ignominy, 
because, as the authority says, “although there are some sins which de- 
light, yet there are passions of nature which are not to be named,” be- 
cause nature is corrupted through them. 


Chapter 3 (239) 


|. THAT ALTHOUGH ANY SIN CAN BE CALLED A PUNISHMENT, NEVERTHE- 
LESS NOT EVERY ONE OF THEM IS A PUNISHMENT OF SIN. And although in 
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this sense any mortal sin can be called a punishment, nevertheless not 
every one of them can be called a punishment of sin. For a punishment of 
sin, as was said above,' is that whose cause is another preceding sin. 
Indeed, a sin is called a punishment of sin with respect to a preceding sin, 
just as it is called cause of sin in respect to an ensuing sin. It thereby lol- 
lows that the same sin is cause and punishment of sin, but punishment of 
one sin and cause of another. 

2. GREGORY. For as Gregory says in ihe Moralia, “a sin which is not 
erased by penance, by its weight soon draws to another sin; and so it hap- 
pens that it is not only a sin, but also a cause of sin, for from it arises the 
subsequent fault. But the sin which arises from a sin is not only a sin, but 
also à punishment of sin; because by a just judgement, God clouds the 
heart of the sinner so that, out of guilt for the preceding sin, he also falls 
into other ones. For the one whom he did not will to free, he struck down 
by abandoning him." —AUGUSTINE, IN AGAINS? JULIAN: "Therefore," as 
Augustine says, "this is both the punishment of the preceding sin, and yet 
also itself a sin, For by the judgement of the most just God, as the Apostle 
says of some people, they have been handed over, either by being aban- 
doned, or in some other explicable or inexplicable manner, to the passions 
of ignominy, "7 "so that crimes are avenged with crimes, and the tortures 
of the sinners are not only torments, but also the increases of their vices, ™ 
"And those sins which the Apostle recalled,° because they are from pride, 
arc not only sins, but also tortures.” 

3. See, from these words it has alrcady become very clear that some 
sins are also punishments and causes of sin; and that sin is a punishment 
of sin which has a preceding sin as its cause: and that sin is a cause of sin 
which has deserved the ensuing fault. 


Chapter 4 (240) 


1. FROM THE AFORESAID, IT APPEARS TO BE SIGNIFIED THAT THE VERY 
THINGS WHICH ARE THE SINS ARL ALSO THE PUNISHMENTS FOR SIN, But 
when he says, “crimes are avenged with crimes,"' he appears to indicate 
that the very things which are sins are essenitally punishments for sin, 
that is, chastisements for sin.—But to this they say that these and similar 
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statements are in accordance with the reason mentioned above,’ and so 
they are to be understood according to the above explanation. "For the 
meaning of statements is to be drawn from the reasons for speaking." 

2. THAT IT IS NOT CONTRARY TO THE TRUTH FOR ONE TO SAY THAT THE 
SINS THEMSELVES ARE ESSENTIALLY PUNISHMENTS FOR SIN. And yet IL 1S 
not held to cause any prejudice to truth if one were to say that the very 
things which are sins are essentially, so to speak, punishments, that is, 
chastisements for preceding sins, which are just and are from God. Never- 
theless, they are not from God insofar as they are sins; nor are they pun- 
ishments for sin insofar as they are sins. And yet, insofar as they are sins, 
they are privations of the good; but, as was said above,’ they are called 
privations causally and actively. 


Chapter 5 (241) 


HE PLAINLY SHOWS THAT SOME SINS ARE PUNISHMENT OF SIN, AND THE 
PUNISHMENT ITSELF IS JUST AND FROM GOD. And that some sins are à pun- 
ishment, and the punishment itself is just and is from God, Augustine 
openly teaches in Retractations, book 1. There he says that some things 
which are evil are done by man by necessity, and these same things are a 
just punishment of sin. “Some reprovable things," he says, "are donc by 
necessity, when man wants to act rightly and cannot. Otherwise, why 
would the Apostle say: / do not accomplish the good which I will, but I do 
the evil which I hate?! And also: The flesh sets out its desires against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh: these two struggle against each 
other, so that you cannot do the things that you will? But all these things 
are the result of that condemnation of death. indeed, if this is not a punish- 
ment of man, but nature, then none of these things are sins. For if, in do- 
ing these things, one is not departing from the manner in which man was 
naturally made, then one does entirely the things which one ought. But if 
man is not good because this ts the case, and docs not have it in his power 
to be good, either because he does not see what he ought to be like, or 
because he sees it and 1s not able to be what he sees that he ought to be, 
who would doubt that this is a punishment? Now, all punishment, if it ts 
punishment of sin, is just and is called a torment. [f, however, the punish- 
ment is unjust, and no one doubts it to be unjust, then it has been imposed 
on man by some unjust tyrant. But since it is insane to doubt God's om- 
nipotence and justice, this punishment is just and is imposed for some sin. 


"CE above, c3 nl. 
"Hilary, as above, Bk | dist. 25 c2 nl. 
"Dist. 35 c6. 
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For it is not the case that some unjust tyrant either was able to stcal man 
away, as it were, from an ignorant God, or to wrest him away, as it were, 
from an unwilling and weaker God, in order to torture man with an unjust 
punishment. And so it remains that this just punishment comes from the 
condemnation of man.’ From these and many other testimonies, we are 
taught that some things are sins and punishment of sin. 


Chapter 6 (242) 


1. ON SOME TIUNGS WHICH ARE WITHOUT DOUBT SINS AND PUNISHMENTS, 
LIKE ANGER, ENVY. Morcover, it is not at all to be doubted that some sins 
are most certainly punishments, like envy, which is "sorrow at another's 
good," and anger; these are sins even apart from their being punishments. 


2. The same is also to be held regarding cupidity, fear, and others of 
this kind. Hence Augustine, in the book of 84 Questions, says: "All emo- 
tion is passion; all cupidity Is emotion; and so all cupidily 1s passion. But 
when any passion is in us, we suffer by that passion: and so, when any 
cupidity is in us, we suffer by that cupidity, and we suffer insofar as it is 
cupidity. But nol every passion, insofar as we suffer it, is a sin. So it is 
with fear. it does not, however, follow that, if we suffer fear, therefore it 
Is not a sin, because there are many sins which we suffer, but they are not 
sins insofar as we suffer by them." 

3. THAT A SENTENCE OF JEROME APPEARS TO CONTRADICT THE WORDS 
OF AUGUSTINE CITED ABOVE. But it is to be diligently noted that what 
Jerome says in his Explanation of the Faith appears to contradict the 
words of Augustine cited above, where he says that some reprovable and 
evil things are donc by necessity. ' And although Jerome’s words were set 
out earlier above,” yet, in order that they may be known more thoroughly. 
we do not hesitate to repcat them. He says: "We cxecrate the blasphemy 
of those who say that something impossible was commanded by God to 
man, and that God's mandates cannot be observed by individuals, but 
[only] by all in common." And a little later: "And we say that those err 
who say with Manichaeus that man cannot avoid sin, just as much as 
those who assert with Jovinian that man cannot sin." — Sec, here Jerome 
says that it is an error for anyone to say that a man cannot avoid sin. But 
one who says that some sins are done by necessity says that they cannot 
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be avoided. And so, since Augustine says that, it appears either that what 
he says is an crror, or that what Jerome says is not truc. 

4. DETERMINATION REMOVING THE CONTRADICTION FROM BETWEEN 
THE SAINTS. To this it can be said that Augustine made that pronounce- 
ment according to the state of our [present] misery, to which pertain igno- 
rance and difficulty, which came to us as a result of a just condemnation, 
as he says in the book On Free Choice; among which things, he included 
also venial sins. But Jerome speaks only of mortal sins, which anyone is 
able to avoid, if illuminated by grace; or he says that of man according to 
the state of free choice before sin. 

5. HE COMPOSES AN EPILOGUE SO AS TO PASS ON TO OTHER THINGS. We 
have very diligently set out the view of those who say that all actions are 
good natures, and that, insofar as they are, they are good. We also inter- 
spersed some other things in this discussion which are not to be taken as 
being only their personal views because they are held without hesitation 
by all partakers of Catholic wisdom. And we have fortified these teach- 
ings with the testimonies of authorities and with the reasons of the same, 
who say that all actions are good by their essence, that is, insofar as they 
are; but some actions, insofar as they are done in a disorderly way, arc 
sins.—HE REPEATS THE AFORESAID IN ORDER TO ADD TO IT. They also add 
that some actions are good not only by essence, but also generically, as to 
feed the hungry, which is an action of the genus [or category] of thc 
works of mercy. Some actions, however, they call absolutely and perfectly 
good, which are commended not only by essence or genus, but also by 
cause and end, as are those actions which proceed from a good will and 
achicve a good end. 


DISTINCTION XXXVII 


Chapter ! (243) 


1. HE SETS OUT THE VIEW OF OTHERS, WHO SAY THAT EVIL ACTIONS ARE IN 
NO WAY FROM GOD, NOR ARE THEY GOOD, WHETHER IN THAT THEY ARE, 
OR IN ANY OTHER WAY. But there are many others who feel entircly other- 
wise concerning sin and action. For they assert that an evil will and evil 
action are sins, and on no account good; nor are they from God as their 
author according to any reason, because they are done without God. 


2. WHY, ACCORDING TO THEM, SIN IS SAID TO BE NOTHING. And indced, 
as the Evangelist says, Without him, was made nothing, thal is, sin; this 
is said to be nothing, not because it is not an evil action or will, which is 


In. 1,3. 
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something, but because it separates men from true being and draws them 
to evil, and so Jeads them to non-being. For those who withdraw from 
participation in the highest good, which alone truly and properly is, are 
deservedly said not to be. And so Augustine says, in On John: "Sin is 
nothing. and men become nothing when they sin."— And so, for this 
reason, they conclude that sin is nothing, because it distances man from 
true being. And they say that an evil will, and an evil action or speech, is 
à sin because these things are transgression and disobedience and are 
done against the law of God. And yet they exist, but from man or the 
devil, not from God. For they say that these things are in no way from 
God, whether insofar as they are, or in any other way. 

3. HOW THEY DETERMINE THE WORDS OF AUGUSTINE CITED ABOVE, IN 
WHICH HE SAYS: ALL THAT 1S, INSOFAR AS IT IS, IS GOOD. And as to those 
words of Augustine, in which he says that “all that is, insofar as it IS, ts 
good and has God as its author," they teach that they are to be taken as 
concerning natures or substances. But by the term substance or nature, 
they say are signified the substances themselves and those things which 
they possess naturally, namely those things with which they are formed, 
as the soul naturally has intellect and ingenuity and will and suchlike. 
This is gathered from the words of Augustine above, where he calls man 
a nature, and an evil man an evil nature.* 

4. ACCORDING TO THEM, EVIL ACTIONS ARE NOT NATURES OR SUL- 
STANCES. And so, according to this assertion or understanding, evil ac- 
tions are not natures or substances, and neither are good actions. This, at 
any ratc, Augustine appears to indicate in the book of Rerractations, dis- 
tinguishing between substances or natures, and good or evil actions. For 
in clarifying how something which he had handed down in the book On 
True Religion, is to be understood, he says: “This was said of substances 
and natures, for that was then the subject of discussion, and not about 
good actions and sins." Herc, he scems to make a clear distinction be- 
tween natures or substances and actions or sins. And so the aforesaid doc- 
tors assert that actions, whether interior or exterior, are nol natures or 
substances; and if they are evil, they are sins, and are not from God.— 
Augustine, however, seems to signify that evil actions are not natures, 
saying in his first response against the Pelagians as follows: “The works 
of the devil, which are called vices, are actions, not things." The same, in 
the fourth: "Each evil is not a nature, but an action accidental to some 
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defect of the good, And so, because it is not a nature, God did not make it, 
because cach thing which he has made is a nature." Also: "All that is 
good by nature, God made from nothing, not the devil, ™” 

5. ACCORDING TO THEM, THERE ARE SOME THINGS WHICH ARE NOT 
FROM GOD BY WHICH MEN ARE EVIL. From this one gathers that there are 
some things which are not from God, and that men are evil by these 
things. [ndced, they also grant this, finding support in the words of Au- 
gustine set out above, who, in the Enchiridion, determining those words 
of the prophecy: Woe to those who call evil good," says that "this is to be 
understood of those very things by which men are evil, not of men."!! And 
so there are some things by which men are evil.—And that by which man 
is made worse is not from God, because, as Augustine says in the book of 
84 Questions, "man does not become worse with God as author."'" 
Therefore, God is not the author of the things by which man is made 
worse. But there are some things, as has been said, by which men 
are made evil; and so there are some things which are not from God, be- 
cause these very things are sins. And so Scripture contends in many places 
that God is not the author of evils,” that is, of those things which are sins. 


Chapter 2 (244) 


1. ON THEIR PART, AN OBJECTION IS MADE TO THE FOREGOING STATEMENT, 
WHERE IT SAYS: GOD 1S NOT THE AUTHOR OF EVILS. And in this statement! 
an objection is rightfully made to the view of those [mentioned] above, 
who say that God is not the author of the things which are evil insofar as 
they are evil, but [only] insofar as they are; and insofar as they are evil, 
they say that they are nothing. Indeed, what is strange about saying that 
God is not their author insofar as they are nothing, since no one can be the 
author of nothing? And so, when God is said to be the author of all things 
that are, these want it to be understood [only] of good things. And they 
call those things good which exist naturally; but they say that not only 
ihose things exist naturally which are substances or which form sub- 
stances, as they accepted above, but also all things which do not deprive 
a nature of the good. And so, according to them, there is a manifold mean- 
ing in the Scriptures when mention occurs of nature or substance, or of 
those things which are naturally. 
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2. AUGUSTINE. But Augustine, on that place of the Psalm: There is no 
substance, discusses substance in a manner which seems to agree with 
the above statement, saying: "By substance is understood that which we 
are, whatever we are, man, beast, earth, sun; all these things are sub- 
stances by the very thing by which they are. Natures themselves are called 
substances. Indeed, what is not a substance is entirely nothing. And so 
substance is some being. God made man a substance; but through iniqui- 
ty, man fell from the substance in which he was made. Iniquity itself, to 
be sure, is not a substance, for iniquity is not a nature which God formed, 
but a perversion which man made. All natures were made by him; iniquity 
was not made by him because iniquity is not a substance. In that hymn of 
the three children,” every creature that praises God is recalled. For all 
things praise God, but [only] those which he made. The serpent there 
praises God, but avarice docs not. All reptiles are named there, but not 
any vices, for we receive vices from ourselves and from our will, and 
vices are not a substance." ^—Let the advocates of the sentences set forth 
above listen diligently to these words, and they will be able to perceive 
the reason and cause of the statements where Scripture makes mention of 
nature or substance. 

3. But since we have given him full notice of both views,°® we Icave it to 
the reader to reach a judgement concerning them, hastening on to discuss 
those matters which still remain. 

4. THAT WHEN GOD IS SAID NOT TO BE THE AUTHOR OF EVIL, THAT IT IS 
MEANT IN REGARD TO SIN, NOT TO PUNISHMENT. And so, although all 
Catholic authors agree in this, namely that God is not the author of evil 
things, you must nevertheless beware not to include punishments, like 
sins generally, under the term of evil things. For God is the author of pun- 
ishmenis, as he himself says through the Prophet: There is no evil in the 
city which God has not done.’ Also, elsewhere, in his own person, he 
says: f am God, creating evil and making the good." Sec, here it is said 
that he created and made evil; but by the term evil, punishment is under- 
stood, not sin, as conversely, when it is said that *God is not the author of 
evil things,’ sins are understood by the term evil. 

5, THAT THE PUNISHMENT OF EVIL PERSONS IS FROM GOD.—HOW IT IS 
SAID: GOD DID NOT MAKE DEATH, And so Augustine, who had said in the 
book of 84 Questions that God is not the author of evil,” reveals in book 1 
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of the Retractations how that is to be understood, saying: "Beware not to 
misunderstand what I said: God who is the author of all things that are is 
not the author of evil because, insofar as they are, they are good. Do not 
hold from this that the punishment of evil persons, which is certainly an 
evil to those who are punished, is not from him. But [ said this in the 
same way as it is said: God did not make death," when it is written clsc- 
where: Life or death is from God.!! And so the punishment of evil per- 
sons, which is from God, is certainly an evil to evil persons, but it is 
among the good works of God, because it is just that evil persons be pun- 
ished, and all that is just is certainly good." And so it is said that God 
did not make death because he did not make that for which death is inflic- 
ted, namely sin.—You have heard, reader, the cause of the statement; 
from this cause, a sound understanding is confirmed when it is said: God 
is not the author of evil and God did not make death. 


DISTINCTION XXXVHI 


Chapter | (245) 


], ON THE WILL, AND THE END FROM WHICH IT IS ITSELF JUDGED. After the 
aforesaid, we must discuss the will and its end. And so it is to be under- 
stood that, as Augustine says, it is known trom its end whether the will is 
righteous or depraved.' And the end of a good will is blessedness, eternal 
life, God himself. But the end of an evil will 1s something else, namely an 
evil pleasure, or some other thing, in which the wiil must not rest. 


2. WHAT A GOOD END iS, NAMELY CHARITY. The Prophet indicated the 
good end, saying: / saw the end of every fulfilment, etc.” And so charity, 
whose command is broad, is the end of every fulfilment, thal is, of every 
good will and action; every mandate is to be referred to it. Henee Augus- 
tine, in the Enchiridion: “All divine mandates are referred to charity, of 
which the Apostle says: The end of the precept is charity from a pure 
heart and a good conscience and a faith unfeigned.’ And so the end of 
every mandate is charity, that is, every mandate is referred to charity. But 
what ts done either by fcar of punishment, or by any other carnal inten- 
tion, in such a way that it is not referred to charity, which is the love of 
God and neighbour, is not yet done as it ought to be done, even if it ap- 
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pears to have been so donc. For the things that God commands, and those 
which he counsels, are then done rightly when they are referred to the 
love of God and neighbour.” By these words, it is plainly indicated what 
the right end of the will, or of action, is, namely charity, which is also 
God, as we show above.‘ 


Chapter 2 (246) 


THAT GOD iS THE END OF ALL GOOD ACTION, BECAUSE HE IS CHARITY; 
AND NOT THE HOLY SPIRIT ALONE, BUT ALSO CHRIST AND THE FATHER; 
NOR ARE TIIESE THREE ENDS, BUT ONL. And so, he who has charity as his 
end, has God as his end; that is why the Apostle says that Christ is the 
end of the law for justification for anyone who believes.! And rightly is 
Christ called the end of the law for justification because, as Augustine 
says in the book of Sentences of Prosper, "in Christ the law of justifica- 
tion is not destroyed, but fulfilled. For all perfection is from him, beyond 
whom there is none to whom hope may extend itself" “The end and goal 
of the faithful is Christ; when the effort of the one who runs the race 
brings him to Christ, he has none by whom he may go further, but has that 
in which he must remain." And so the right and highest end is God, namc- 
ly Father and Son and Holy Spirit; nor are these three three ends, but one 
end, because God ts onc, and not three gods. 


Chapter 3 (247) 


1. THAT ALL GOOD WILLS HAVE ONE END, AND YET SOME GOOD WILLS ARE 
ALLOTTED DIFFERENT ENDS. But it is asked whether all good wills have 
only one end.— Concerning this, Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 11, 
speaks as follows: "All the many wills have their own ends, which nevet- 
theless are referred to the end of that will by which we will to live bles- 
sedly, and to reach that life which ts not referred to anything else, but suf- 
fices by itself for its lover. Similarly, the will to see has sight as 115 end, 
and the will to see the window has the sight of the window as its end; bul 
the will to see passers-by through the window is something else, the end 
of which is the sight of the passers-by. To this also are referred the above- 
mentioned wills.”''—Also; “All the interconnected wills are righteous, if 
that will is good to which they all are referred. But if that one is depraved, 
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then they are all depraved. And so the connection of righteous wills is a 
kind of road for those ascending to blessedness, and it is travelled, as it 
were, by steps; but the entanglement of depraved and distorted wills is a 
bond by which is bound he who does his best ro be cast out into the outer 
darkness.” ° —By these testimonies of authorities, it is plainly shown that 
there are many righteous wills in the faithful, [all] having their proper and 
different ends, and yet also one and the same, because they are all referred 
to the one, who is the end of ends, of which we spoke a little carlicr.! So 
perhaps the converse is also truc in evil people. 

2. THERE SEEM TO BE SOME CONTRADICTIONS TO THIS View. And yet, 
Augustine’s warning elsewhere not to set two ends for ourselves appears 
to contradict this sentence in which it ts said that some righteous wills of 
the faithful are allotted different ends, and yet are referred to one end. In 
the book On the Lord's Sermon on the Mount, he says as follows: “We 
must not preach the Gospe! in order to eat, but eat in order to preach the 
Gospel, so that food is not a good which is desired, but a necessity which 
is added, in order to fulfil that text: Seek first the kingdom of God, and all 
these other things will be added to you.”** "He did not say: Seek first the 
kingdom of God, and then seck these things, although they are necessary; 
but he says: all these other things will be added to vou, that is, these will 
follow, if you seek those, lest, as you seek one, you turn away from the 
other, or lest you set two ends, so that you seek both the kingdom for its 
own sake, and these necessary things for the sake of the kingdom. And so 
we must do all things only for the sake of the kingdom of God, and not 
consider the temporal reward, either by itself or with the kingdom of 
God.""— See, he here says plainly that we must not set two ends for our- 
selves, but only one, that is, the kingdom of God, even though he had said 
above that all the many good wills have their proper ends. 


3, HERE IT IS SHOWN HOW THE ABOVE ARE NOT CONTRADICTORY, EVEN 
THOUGH THEY APPEAR TO BE SO. But onc who attends to the above words 
diligently and with a simple cyc understands that they are not in opposi- 
tion. For the one who said that we must not set two ends for ourselves, 
but do all things for the sake of the kingdom, also said carlier that we 
must cat in order to preach the Gospel. And when we do these things in 
this way, we set the Gospel as the end of that action, but we also refer 
this end to the kingdom of God. For we cat for the sake of the Gospel, 
and we eat and preach the Gospel for the sake of the kingdom of God. 
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And so we set two ends for oursclves in cating; but do we sin by doing 
these things? Far be it. Indeed, [Augustine] himself persuades us to do so, 
if we examine his words with diligence. 

4. TOW THE PHRASE IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD: WE MUST NOT SET TWO 
ENDS FOR OURSELVES. Therefore, when he says that ‘we must not set two 
ends for ourselves,’ he wished it to be understood of ends tending toward 
different things, namely one of which is not referred to the other. And so, 
when he says that all things-are to be done for the sake of the kingdom of 
God alone, nor is temporal reward to be considered with it, it is to be un- 
derstood in this way: that we not consider temporal reward with the king- 
dom by desiring it in such a way that we desire it not for the kingdom, but 
for its own sake, namcly so that we desire the kingdom for its own sake, 
and these other things for the sake of the kingdom, as he teaches." For if 
we ask for cternal life, and we also ask for temporal things from God, but 
we ask for these things for the sake of eternal life, we do not offend, nor 
does the left hand then know what the right hand is doing," because we do 
not consider temporal reward for its own sake, but for the kingdom of 
God, so that the left hand is under the head, while the right one em- 
braces." Otherwise, if we seek these temporal things for their own sake, 
just as we do cternal things, then the left hand is joined to the right. And 
so, when the Lord said: Beware not to perform your justice before men so 
as to be seen by them," he says elsewhere: Let your good works so shine 
before men that they mav give glory to vour Father who is in heaven." 
And so ali things are to be donc for the sake of God, so that we refer ail 
that we do and the ends of all that wc do io him. 


Chapter 4 (248) 


l. ON THE DIFFERENCE OF WILL AND INTENTION AND END. 1L is also usual 
to ask what difference there is among will and intention and end. 

2. WHAT THE WILL IS, WHAT THE END. To this it can be said, to distin- 
guish in a sure and clear manner between will and end, that the will is 
that by which we will something; but the end of the will is either that 
which we will, through which the will itself is fulfilled, or rather some- 
thing else for the sake of which we will what we will. —HOW INTENTION 
IS TAKEN. Intention, however, 1s sometimes taken for the will, sometimes 
for the end. Let the diligent and pious reader take care to discern which is 
meant when these terms occur in Scripturc. 
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3. WHAT THE END IS. And the end of the will is the good or evil plea- 
sure which each strives to reach. Hence Augustine, on that place of the 
Psalm: God searches hearts and reins,’ speaks as follows: "God alone 
searches hearts, that is, what each one thinks; and reins, that is, what 
gives pleasure to cach, because the end of care and thought is pleasure, 
which cach strives to reach by care and thought.” And a little later: "Men 
can see our works, which consist in words and deeds, but God alone sees 
in what spirit they are done and what they desire to reach. And when God 
sces that our heart is jn heaven, and we do not delight in the flesh, but in 
the Lord, that is, when our thoughts and their ends are good, he directs 
the just one." ^"—Thc same, on a text of another Psalm, namely: /n the 
very snare which they set, their foot is caught, says: “The foot of the soul 
is love, which, if it is depraved, is called cupidity or lust; if it is righteous, 
it is called charity. The soul is moved by it, as if to the place to which it 
tends, that is, to good or evil pleasure; having reached this through love, 
it rejoices.” 

4. HE REPEATS THE AFORESAID, ADDING AN EXAMPLE. And so, the end 
of the will, as was said earlier,’ is said to be both that which we will and 
that for the sake of which we will it; and intention Jooks to that for the 
sake of which we will, and the will to that which we will. For example, if 
] will to feed the hungry in order to have eternal life, my will is that by 
which I will to feed the hungry, whose end is the feeding of the hungry; 
but my intention is that by which 1 will to attain to [eternal] life in this 
manner; and the highest end is that life itself, to which even the other end 
is referred. 

5. WHETHER THAT INTENTION IS THE WILL. But one asks whether such 
an intention is also a will and, if it is a will, whether in this work the will 
by which 1 will to have eternal life and by which 1 will to feed the hungry 
is onc and the same. 


6. HERE, THAT INTENTION IS CALLED A WILL. Such an intention certainly 
appears to be a will, for just as there is a will by which F will to feed the 
hungry, so too there is a will by which, through this means, I will to have 
eternal life. 

7. WHETHER THE LATTER IS A DIFFERENT WILL FROM THE FORMER. And 
the will by which E will to have eternal life secms to be one thing, and 
that by which I will to help the poor another, but thc latter is referred to 
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the former.—AUGUSTINE, ON THE TRINITY. Indeed, "although the latter is 
so pleasing that the wili rests in it with somc delight, nevertheless it is not 
yet that to which one tends, but it is referred lo something else, so that 
one is regarded as the native country of a citizen, but the other as a place 
ol refreshment or rest for a traveller.” And these wills are dispositions or 
movements of the mind by which, as if by degrees or steps, one tends 
toward one’s native country. Therefore, just as the will to see windows is 
one thing, as we learned above with Augustine as our teacher, and the 
will to see passers-by through the windows is another, which is born from 
the first, similarly, it seems to some that the will to give alms to the poor 
is one thing, and the the will to have eternal life another. --But others 
hold that there is only one will both here and there, but because of the 
multiplicity of subjects, a diversity of wills is mentioned.— But whichever 
of these may be true, no one doubts that the will is weighed by its ends, 
whether it is righteous or depraved, sin or grace; and that by the term in- 
tention, sometimes the end is understood, and sometimes the will. 


DISTINCTION XXXIX 


Chapter | (249) 


l. SINCE THE WILL I$ ONE OF THE THINGS WHICH MAN HAS NATURALLY, 
WHY IS [T SAID TO BE A SIN, WHEN NONE OF THE OTHER NATURAL GIFTS IS A 
SIN. And here arises a very necessary question, which draws its origin 
from what was said above. For it has been said above that the will is natu- 
rally in man, as are intellect and memory.' But these are natural gifts in 
man and, however vitiated they may be, they nevertheless do not ccase to 
be goods because vice is not able to consume entirely the goodness in 
which God made them. For example, intellect and reason and ingenuity 
and memory, although they become clouded and corrupted by vices and 
sins, are nevertheless goods and are not called sins. In On the Trinity, 
book 15, Augustine clearly shows this to be so with regard to reason, 
which ts the image of God in which we have been made; he says: “This is 
the image in which men were created and by which they rule over the ant- 
mals. This creature, the most excellent of created things, when iL is justi- 
fied by God, is changed from a deformed form to a beautiful one. For its 
nature was good even in the middle of vices." And this image is reason 
or the intellect. Therefore, since the will is one of the natural gills, why is 
it not always a good, even though it is sometimes subject to vices? 


"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 11 c6 ni0. 
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2. RESPONSE, ACCORDING TO SOME. To this, it is easy for those to re- 
spond who say that all things that are, insofar as they are, are good. As we 
set out above, they assert that the will too, insofar as it is, or insofar as it 
is the will, is good, but insofar as it Is disordered, it is evil and a sin. 

3, Here it may reasonably be asked of them: If the will, insofar as it is 
disordered, is a sin, why then are the intellect, reason, ingenuity, and 
suchlike, not sins when they are disordered? Like the will, they are disor- 
dered when they do not tend to the right end and their actions are trans- 
gressions.— To this they say that, by the term will, sometimes the force, 
or natural power of willing, is signified, and sometimes an action of the 
same foree. And the force itself, which is naturally in the soul, is never a 
sin, as 1s neither the force of memory or intellect; but an action of this 
force, which is also called the will, is a sin when it is disordered. 


Chapter 2 (250) 


1. WHY AN ACTION OF THE WILL IS A SIN, IF THE ACTIONS OF THE OTHER 
POWERS ARE NOT SINS. But now it is asked why an action of this natural 
power is a sin, if the actions of the other powers are not sins, namely of 
the power of memory. whose action ts to remember, and of the power of 
the intellect, whose action is to understand.—RESPONSE. To this thc same 
persons answer that an action of the will is of a different kind from the ac- 
tions of memory or intellect. For here the action is to obtain or not to com- 
mit something, which cannot exist with regard to evil without the action 
itself being evil. For to will evils is an evil, but to understand or remember 
evils is not evil; (THAT THEY SAY THAT EVEN ACTIONS OF TUE MEMORY OR 
INTELLECT ARE SOMETIMES EVIL) although some of them assert, not with- 
out sound reason, that even these actions are at times evil. For at times 
one remembers an evil in order to do it, and seeks to understand the truth 
in order to oppose it.—See, this is how the above question is resolved by 
those who teach that all things arc good, insofar as they are.” 

2. RESPONSE, ACCORDING TO SOME. But those who say? that evil wills 
are sins and in no way goods, answer more briefly, saying that an action 
of the will is not among the natural gifts, but only the force and power of 
willing, which is always a good, and is in everyone, even in little child- 
ren, in whom an act of the will does not yet exist. 


ICT. above, dist. 26 c2 nl. 
The solution begins above, c1 n2. 
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Chapter 3 (251) 


l. IN WHAT SENSE THE STATEMENT: EVEN A MAN WHO IS A SLAVE TO SIN 
NATURALLY WILLS THE GOOD, IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD. Moreover, it is usu- 
al to ask how is to be understood what Ambrose says in his exposition of 
that phrase of the Apostle: For / do not accomplish what E will; but i do 
what I do not will! For he says that "a human being subject to sin does 
what he does not will, because he naturally wills the good, but this will is 
ever deprived of effect, if God's grace" does not aid and free it, If man is 
subject to sin, he wills and works evil because he is the slave of sin, and, 
as Augustine said above, he willingly does his [master's] will; how, then, 
does he naturaliy will the good? 

2. WHETHER OR NOT IT IS BY THE SAME WILL THAT MAN NATURALLY 
WILLS THE GOOD AND WILLIMGLY SERVES SIN. [s it the same will, that is, 
the same movement, by which he freely serves sin and by which he natu- 
rally wills the good? If it is not the same will, then which of them is it 
that is freed from servitude to sin when man is justified? For as we dis- 
cussed earlier.’ God's grace frees and aids man’s will; it prepares the will 
of man to be aided and aids tt when it is prepared. But which will is it? Is 
it that which naturally wills the good, or that which {freely serves sin, if 
indeed there are two wills? 

3. HE PURSUES THE QUESTION WHICH HE HAS POSED, FIRST ACCORDING 
TO THOSE WHO SAY THAT THERE ARE TWO MOVEMENTS. The question 
which has been posed is a deep one, which is resolved differently by dif- 
ferent people. For some say that there are two movements, by the first of 
which man naturally wills the good. But why do they say naturally, and 
why natural? Because such was the movement of human nature at its first 
establishment, in which we were created without vice, and which is prop- 
erly called nature; for man was created righteous in his will.^—QGENNA- 
DIUS, Hence, in On Ecclesiastical Dogmas, itis written: "Hold most firm- 
ly that the first human beings were created good and righteous, with tree 
choice, by which they were able, if they willed, to sin by their own will: 
and that they sinned not by necessity, but by their own will."^ And so it is 
rightly said that man naturally wills the good, because he was established 
in a good and righteous will; for the higher spark of reason, which, as 
Jerome says, even in Cain could not be extinguished, always wills the 


'Rom. 7, 19. 
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good and hates evil.’—And they say that there is a second movement of 
the mind by which the mind, after relinquishing the law of higher things, 
subjects itself to sins and takes pleasure in them. This movement, they 
say, before grace is present in one, dominates and rules in man, and 
presses down the first movement; and yet each of them is from free choice. 
With the coming of grace, however, the evil movement is crushed, and the 
naturally good one is freed and aided so as to will the good efficaciously. 
But before grace, although man naturally wiils the good, yet it is not 
suitable to grant absolutely that he has a good will, but rather an evil onc. 

4, ACCORDING TO OTHERS, THE WILL IS SAID TO BE ONE. But others say 
that there 1s [only] one will, that is, onc movement, by which man natural- 
ly wills the good, and it is on account of vice that he wills evil and finds 
delight in it; and insofar as he wills the good, he is naturally good; insofar 
as he wills evil, he is evil. 


DISTINCTION XL 


Chapter 1 (252) 


l. WHETHER ALL ACTIONS ARE TO BE WEIGHED BY THEIR END SO THAT 
THEY MAY BE SAID TO BE SIMPLY GOOD OR EVIL. After these matters, it 
appears that we must add [something] concerning actions, and whether 
they too, like the will, are to be judged good or evil from their end. For 
although, according to somc,! all actions are good, insofar as they are, yet 
not ail are to be called good absolutely, nor are all worthy of reward; but 
some are called simply evil, as others are called good. 

2. WHICIL ACTIONS ARE TO BE CALLED SIMPLY GOOD, AND WHICH SIM- 
PLY EVIL. Indeed, those actions are simply and truly good which have a 
good cause and intention, that is, which are accompanied by a good will 
and tend to a good end. But those actions are to be called simply evil 
which have a perverse cause and intentlon.—Henee Ambrose says: "Your 
disposition gives a name to your deed." And Augustine, on Psalm 31: 
“Let no one count his works before faith as good. For they seem to me to 
be like great efforts and a very fast race off the track; because when there 
was no faith, there was no good work, for it is intention that makes a 
work good, and it is faith which directs the intention. Do not pay attention 
so much to what a man does, but to what he has in vicw as he does it, to 
which he directs with the greatest skill all his efforts." 


"Jerome, 4n Ezechielem |, 7. 
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3. By these testimonies, it appears to be indicated that works are good 
or evil from their intention and end. Consonant with this is what Truth 
says in the Gospel: A good tree cannot bear evil fruits, nor can an evil 
tree bear good fruits.* By the term tree is to be understood not the nature 
of the human mind, but the will which, if it is evil, bears evil deeds, and 
not good ones; bul if it is good, it bears good deeds, not evil ones. 

4. WHETHER ALL TIE WORKS OF MAN ARE GOOD AND EVIL FROM AEFEC- 
TIVE DISPOSITION AND END. But it is asked whether all the works of man 
are good or evil from affective disposition and end. 

5. THL OPINION OF SOME WHO SAY THAT THEY ARE ALI. INDIFFERENT. 
This seems to be the case to some, who say that all actions are indifferent, 
so that they are neither good nor evil in themselves, but that every action 
is good from a good intention and evil from an evil intention. According 
to them, any action can be good, if it is done with a good intention, 

6. THE OPINION OF OTIIERS, WHO DRAW A THREEFOLD DISTINCTION 
AMONG ACTIONS, Bul it seems to others that some actions are evil in them- 
selves, so that they cannot be anything other than sins, even if they have a 
good cause; and some are good in themselves, so that, even if they have 
an evil cause, nevertheless they do not cease to be good.— They confirm 
this by the testimony of Augustine, who says that the good is sometimes 
not dene well.” For one docs not do well what one does unwillingly or by 
necessity, because onc does not do it with a good intention, as Augustine 
says, in On John: “A servile fear is not in charity" in such fear, although 
onc believes God, yct one does not believe in God, and although one does 
a good thing, yet onc does not do it well" “For no one does well what 
one does unwillingly, even though what one does is a good thing." —Sec, 
you have here that one does not do well that which is good; therefore, one 
does what is good with an intention which is not good. Hence they assert 
that there arc some works which are so good that they cannot be evil, no 
matter how they arc done, just as, conversely, some are so evil that they 
cannot be good, for whatever cause they are done; but that there are other 
works which are good or evil from their end or from their cause. To this 
last group alonc the testimonies of the Saints" refer, in which they say that 
the judgement of works is to be weighed from disposition or intention, 
These argue for a threefold distinction of actions, 

7. AUGUSTINE APPEARS TO FERL OTHERWISE; HE SAYS THAT THE WORKS 
OF MAN ARE GOOD OR EVIL FROM INTENTION AND CAUSE, EXCEPT THOSE 


"Mt. 7,18. 
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WHICH ARE SINS IN THEMSELVES. But Augustine most cleariy teaches in 
the book, Against Lying, that all actions are to be judged good or evil ac- 
cording to intention and causc, except for some which are so evil that they 
can never be good, even if they seem to have a good cause. He says: "It is 
always relevant for what cause, to what end, with what intention some- 
thing is done, But those things which we know to be sins are not to be 
done with any claim of a good cause, for any apparent good end, with any 
allegedly good intention. For those works of men which are not in them- 
selves sins are now good, now evil, according to whether they have good 
or evil causes. And so, to give food to the poor is good, if it is done be- 
cause of mercy with right faith; and conjugal intercourse too, when it is 
done for the cause of procreating and if it is done with the trust that their 
offspring will be born again. But these same things arc evils if they have 
evil causes, as, for instance, if a poor person is fed for the sake of boast- 
ing of it, or one sleeps with one's wife because of lust, or children are be- 
gotten to be nurtured not for God, but for the devil. But when the works 
themselves are sins, like thefts, rapes, blasphemics, who would say that 
they are to be done for good causes, or are not sins, or, what is more ab- 
surd, that thcy arc righteous sins? Who would say: Let us steal from the 
rich, so that we may have something to give to the poor; or let us bear 
faise witness, not so the innocent may be harmed by it, but rather so that 
they may be saved? For there are two goods here: that a needy person be 
fed, and an innocent one not be punished. Or who would say that an adul- 
tery is to be committed so that a man may be saved from death through 
the woman with whom it was committed? Likewise, why do we not sup- 
press true testaments and submit forged ones so that those who help the 
necdy may receive inheritances, rather than those who do nothing good? 
Why should these evil things not be done for the sake of those good ones, 
if for the sake of these good ones, those are not evil at all? Why should a 
good man not steal the riches of unclean prostitutes, who enrich pimps, in 
order to distribute them to the needy, since no evil is evil if it is dene for 
the sake of the good?" '? 

8. NOT ONLY WHY, BUT ALSO WHAT 1S DONE IS TO BE WEIGHED, “Who 
would say this, other than one who strives to subvert human affairs and 
morals and laws? For of what crime would it not be said that it can be 
done righteously, and not only with impunity, but even gloriously, so that 
no punishment should be feared in its commission, but there should even 
be hope of reward, if we have once granted that in the case of evil actions 
what ts to bc asked is not what is done, but why it is done, so that which- 
ever ones have been done for good causes should not be judged to be 
evils? But justice deservedly punishes him who says that he took super- 
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fluous things from a rich person to give them to a poor one; and the forger 
who falsificd someone else's will so that he who would give large alms 
should be the heir, and not he who would give none; and also the one who 
declares that he committed adultery to free a man from death through the 
woman with whom he committed it"! 

9. ONE WHO STEALS OUT OF COVETOUSNESS IS WORSE THAN ONE WIIO 
STEALS OUT OF COMPASSION, But “someone will say: And so a thief who 
steals with a will of mercy is to be equated with any other thicf? Who has 
said so? But of these two, one is nol good because the other is worse: for 
the onc who steals out of covetousness is worse than the one who does so 
out of compassion. But if all theft is sin, we must abstain from all theft. 
For who would say that we ought to sin, even though one sin is greater, 
the other lighter? Now, however, we are asking which action is or is not a 
sin, not which is graver and which lighter.” 

10. Attend, reader, to the words here set out with the whole considera- 
tion of your mind because they contain an exercise which is far from use- 
less; and you will recognize which action is a sin, namely one which has 
an evil cause; and not only that onc, because there are some actions which, 
although they have a good cause, are nevertheless sins, as is set out above. 

li. From this it scems to follow that a will or action is not always 
judged to be evil from its end, as is the case with those things which are 
sins in themselves. For when one has done these things for some good 
cause, they appear to have a good end; and the will is not evil as a result 
of the end, nor is the action made evil as a result of the will, but the will 
is made depraved as a result of the action AMONG THOSE WHICH ARE 
EVH. IN THEMSELVES SOME PLACE THE ACTION OF THE JEWS. Among these, 
some place the action of the Jews, who, in crucifying Christ, judged that 
they were paying homage to God; because they say that the Jews set a 
good end for themselyes, namely homage to God, and yet they claim that 
their will and action were perverse. 

12. But no exception is made concerning good things in the above 
words of Augustine that every good will is good from its end and every 
good action is good from its end and will. But not every evil will is evil 
from its end, and not every evil action is evil from iis end and will; and 
each one which has an evil cause is evil, but not cach one which has a 
good cause is good. And so, when it is said that the name is given to the 
deed from the disposition," this rule is generally truc as to good works, 
but, as to evil ones, those are excepted which are evil in themselves. And 
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so all the works of man are judged good or evil according to intention and 
cause, except for those which are evil in themselves, that is, which cannot 
be done without transgression. 

13. SOME SAY THAT THE AFORESAID CANNOT BE DONE WITH A GOOD 
END. Nevertheless, some contend that such things never have a good 
cause. He who steals another's goods to give them to the poor does not, 
they say, stcal rightly, for it is not good to give another's goods to thc 
poor. Indeed, one who offers a sacrifice to God out of what he has stolen, 
as authority says," docs the same as one who sacrifices a son in his fa- 
ther 's presence, or offers the sacrifice of a dog to God." The offering of 
the impious is surely abominable to God." They also say it is evil to free 
a man from death through adultery, for even if it is good to free a man 
from death, nevertheless they assert it is evil to free him in such a way. 

14. THEY FIND IN THE WORDS OF AUGUSTINE CITED ABOVE THAT THOSE 
THINGS ARE NOT DONE WITH A GOOD END. They say that is why Augustine, 
above, tempered his speech and spoke cautiously where he says: "But 
those things which we know to be sins are not to be done for any apparent 
good end, with any allegedly good intention." For he did not simply say 
‘good cng’ and ‘good intention,” but added apparently and allegedly; Be- 
cause such things are not done with a good end and a good intention, but 
with an intention which is alleged to be good and an end which appears to 
be good, but is not so. And Augustine, they say, did not single these out 
as not having evil causes, but because they have causes which appear to 
be good, and yet are evil. 


DISTINCTION XLI 


Chapter I (253) 


l. WHETHER EVERY INTENTION AND ACTION OF THOSE WHO LACK FAITH 
IS EVIL. And since, as was said above, the intention makes a work good. 
and faith directs the intention, it is not irrelevant to ask whether every in- 
tention and every work of those who do not have faith is evil. For if faith 
directs the intention and the intention makes a work good, where there is 
no faith, it appears that there is neither good intention nor good work. 

2. SOME SAY THAT ALL THE ACTIONS OF MAN, WHICH ARE GOOD WITHIN 
FAITH, ARE EVIL WITHOUT FAITH. This ts not unreasonably concluded by 
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some people, who say that all those actions and wills of man, which are 
good if one has faith, are evil without faith. 

3. THEY SUPPORT THEIR OPINION WITH AUTHORITIES.. AUGUSTINE, IN 
THE BOOK OF SENTENCES OF PROSPER. Hence the Apostle says: AFH that is 
not from faith is a sin” Expounding this, Augustine says: “The entire life 
of unbclievers is a sin, and nothing is good without the highest good. 
Where the acknowledgement of eternal truth is lacking, there is false vir- 
iuc, even with the best of morals. "— And James, in the canonical Epistle, 
says: The man who has offended against one point, namely charity, has 
become guilty against all of them.’ And so every action of one who does 
not have faith and charity is a sin because it is not referred to charity. For 
whatever is not referred to charity, as Augustine recalled above is not 
done as 1t ought to be done, and so is evil. 

4. THAT THE COMMANDMENTS ARE NOT KEPT WITHOUT CHARITY. And 
so one who lacks charity does not keep the commandments because none 
of the commandments is kept without charity. Hence Augustine, in On 
the Epistle to the Galatians, says; "The Apostle calls it ‘the keeping of the 
law’ not to kill, not to commit adultery, and others of this kind pertaining 
to good morals, which cannot be fulfilled without charity and hope."* And 
so, one who does not have faith and charity fulfils none of the command- 
ments, and does no good work. For if is impossible, as the Apostle says, 
without faith to please God in anything.’ And so, because every good 
pleases God, those things which are done without faith are not good. 

5. FROM THE WORDS OF AUGUSTINE, SOME OBJECTIONS ARE MADE TO 
THE FOREGOING. But to these statements is objected what Augustine said 
above, namely that “although one does a good thing in servile fear, never- 
theless onc does not do it well: no one does well what one does unwill- 
ingly, even though what one does is a good thing." Here he says that one 
who does not have charity does a good thing, but not well. For one who 
fears in a servile way lacks charity, and yct it is said of him here that he 
does a good, but not well. On that place of the Psalm: The turtícc ove finds 
Jor herself a nest in which to put her young,” he also says that “Jews and 
heretics and pagans do good works, because they clothe the naked, and 
feed the poor, and suchlike: but they do not do this in the nest of the 
Church, that is, in faith, and so their young are crushed."" 
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6. HOW THEY REPLY TO THESE WORDS. To these words, they reply by 
saying that works of this kind, which are done without charity, are called 
good not because they are good when they are so done, which Augustine 
clearly taught above, but because they would be good if they were done 
- otherwise. Also, such things are good tn their kind, but they become evil 
from the [doer's] disposition. 

7. THE VIEW Or OTHERS ON THE ABOVE QUESTION, IN WHICH iT WAS 
ASKED WHETHER EVERY ACTION OF THOSE WHO LACK FAITH IS EVIL. But 
others, who draw a threefold distinction of actions," conclude that all 
works which come to the support of nature arc always good. 


8. IFE DETERMINES THE ABOVE WORDS OF AUGUSTINE, But what Augus- 
tine says concerning their being evil ‘if they have evil causcs,'" is not to 
be taken as if they were themselves evil, but that those who do them for 
an evil end sin and are evil.—Also, as for that other text, namely “inten- 
tion makes a work good and faith directs the intention," they determine 
it by saying that there that is called ‘good’ which is worthy of reward for 
life; not that that work alonc is good, for there are also many others, al- 
though they are not good for the same reason as that one. 


Chapter 2 (254) 


IN WHAT WAYS [SOMETHING] IS CALLED GOOD. For good is laken in many 
senses, namcly for uscful, for worthy of reward, for a sign of the good, 
for a species of the good, for lawful, and perhaps in other ways. And that 
intention alone is worthy of reward for life which faith directs; but it 1s 
not the only onc which is good, they say. For if a Jew or a bad Christian, 
driven by natural piety, has relieved the need of a neighbour, he has donc 
a good thing, and the will by which he did that was good. 


Chapter 3 (255) 


HERE ARE SET OUT SOME CHAPTERS OF AUGUSTINE WHICH HE RETRAC- 
TED, NOT AS IF THEY HAD BEEN WRONGLY SAID, BUT IN ORDER TO INDI- 
-CATE IN WHAT SENSE HE HAD SAID THEM.—FIRST CHAPTER. After these 
matters, it is suitable to investigate how what Augustine says in the book 
On True Religion is to be understood : "To such a degree is sin a volun- 
tary evil that it would in no way be a sin, if it were not voluntary."'— 
RETRACTATION CONTAINING A DOUBLE DETERMINATION. Revealing the 
reason for this statement, in the book of Retractations, Augustine says: 
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"This definition may seem false; but if it is diligently examined, it is 

found to be most truc. Por that is to be regarded as a sin which is only a 

sin, and not that which is also punishment of sin”—- namely the first sin of 
man, which was sin and cause of sin, but not punishment of sin—"ai- 
though even those sins which are not undeservedly called involuntary, 

since they arc perpetrated in ignorance or compulsion, cannot be com- 

mitted entirely without the will, because even he who sins in ignorance 

does entirely willingly that which he holds ought to be done, even though 

it ought not to be done. And he who is caught in the desire of the flesh 

against the spirit, docs not do what he wills and desires unwillingly, and 

in that regard does not do what he wills; but if he is overcome, he con- 

scnts willingly to concupiscence, and in that regard he does not do other 
than what he wills. And that which is an original sin in little children was 

contracted from the first evil will of man. And so what | said is not false: 

"To such a degree is sin a voluntary [evil]. etc." ^—See how that state- 

ment is to be taken, namely cither concerning the first sin of man, or of all 

mortal sins generally. And although some of the latter are called involun- 

tary, namely those which are done through ignorance or weakness, never- 

theless they can be called voluntary by reason of the fact that they are not 

committed without the will. 


Chapter 4 (256) 


ANOTHER CHAPTER, The meaning ought also be sought of that which he 
published in the book On the Two Souls, saying: "Sin is nowhere other 
than in the will." —RETRACTATION. This also he clearly determines in 
the book o£ Rerractations, saying: "This opinion may be thought to be 
false, in which we said, ‘Sin is nowhere, other than in the will,’ since the 
Apostle says: What I do not will, this 1 do," eic. "But the sin which ‘is no- 
where other than in the will’ is to be understood particularly to be the one 
which was followed by a just condemnation, " that is, the first sin of man, 


Chapter 5 (257) 
ALSO, ANOTHER CHAPTER. Also in the same book On the Two Souls, hc 
teaches something else worthy of consideration. For he says: "There is no 
sinning apart from thc will"; and he defined the will itsclf, saying: "The 
will is a movement of the spirit, under no compulsion, either toward not 
committing or toward obtaining somcthing."' —AuGUSTINE, RETRACTA- 


"Augustine, Retractationes, bk | c13 n5. 
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TION. Revealing the cause of this statement and explaining its meaning, in 
the book of Retractations, he says: "Morcover, this was said so that the 
definition might serve to distinguish the willing from the unwilling, and 
that in this way intention would referred to those who, in paradise, com- 
mitted the original evil by sinning under no one's compulsion, that is, by 
a free will because they acted knowingly against [God's] command, and 
their tempter persuaded them to do so, but did not compel them. For one 
who has sinned unknowingly can not unsuitably be said to have sinned 
‘unwilling,’ although he too, nevertheless did willingly what he did un- 
knowingly. (THE WILL TO DO A DEED WHICILIS A SIN {$ NOT ALWAYS THE 
WILL TO SIN BECAUSE ONE WILLS THAT WHICH IS A SIN, AND YET NOT THE 
SIN.) And so such a sin could not occur without the will; but [what was] 
there was the will to do the deed, not thc will to sin. And yct, the deed 
was a sin, for that which ought not to have been done was done. And any- 
one sins knowingly, if he is able, without sin, to resist another who com- 
pels him to sin, and yet he docs not do it; such a onc certainly sins will- 
ingly because one who can resist is not compelled to yield. For these 
rcasons, it is very true that there cannot be sinning apart from the will.” 
From these words is made clear how the above are io be taken. 


Chapter 6 (258) 


THAT AN EVIL WILL IS A VOLUNTARY SIN. And if every mortal sin is vol- 
untary, since an evil will is a mortal sin, it is clear that it is a voluntary 
Sin.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON FREE CHOICE. As Augustine says: 
“For what is as much in the will as the will itself?"' And so an evil will is 
rightly called a voluntary sin because it resides in the will. As Augustine 
says in the same: "The will is certainly the first cause of sinning, or no 
sin is the first cause of sinning. Nor is there anyone to whom sin may 
rightly be imputed, other than the sinner; and so there is nothing to which 
it may rightly be imputed, other than the will."—And this is to be under- 
stood of actual and mortal sin. As Augustine himself says in the Retracta- 
tions, with these words, he did not wish to show anything other than that 
“the will is that by which one sins and lives rightcously." 


"Augustine, Rerractationes, bk | c15 n3. 
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DISTINCTION XLII 


Chapter ! (259) 


|, WHETHER AN EVIL WILL AND ACTION IN THE SAME MAN CONCERNING 
THE SAME THING ARE ONE SIN OR SEVERAL. But since an evil will and ac- 
tion are sinful, it is usual to ask whether, in the same man and concerning 
the same thing, these two are one sin or several. If someone willingly 
steals, he has an evil will, which is sinful, and an evil action, which is 
also sinful. And these are two dilTerent things, namely will and action; 
but arc they different sins, or onc sin? 

2. OBJECTION AGAINST THOSE WHO SAY ONE SIN, Some say that there is 
one sin. But others say that there are different sins because, since it is clear 
that there are two different things, either they are called two different sins, 
or two different things, but not two sins.—RESPONSE. To them others re- 
spond that there are two different things, and not two sins, For they are nol 
two sins, but one sin, because the same transgression or disobedience is 
committed in both, either when he wills, or when he acts, And the con- 
tempt there shown is also one, but it is less when the sin is contained only 
in the will, and greater when the deed is added to the will. And so the sin 
becomes greater, but not plural, when the will is given over to the deed. 

3. ANOTHER OBJECTION AGAINST THE SAME. But another objection is 
made to the same: If these two are only one sin, how is it that one who 
had first conceived the will to do evil, and afterwards accomplished the 
deed, is not liable for anything other than that for which he was liable 
before the deed, when the sin consisted only in the will. For no one is li- 
able to cternal death other than fer sin. But the sin committed by the ac- 
hon is none other iban that which was first admitted by the will. And so, 
by the sinful action, such a person does not make himself condemnable to 
anything other than that to which he had been before, when he offended 
with the will alone.—RESPONSE, And to this too they respond and say 
that a thief is rendered liable by that sin alone. And although his will and 
action are one sin, yet he is rendered liable for something else by the ac- 
uon of sinning than he was before, when he offended by the will alone; 
he is now liable also for the action, which is something other than the 
will, although not another sin. 

4. ANOTHER OBJECTION AGAINST THE SAME. Still pressing on with the 
question, they also say that these are two different sins because they are 
transgressions of different commandments of the Law. For the action of 
stealing is forbidden by one commandment of the Law, namely: You shall 
not steal, the will to steal by another, namely: You shall not covet what 
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belongs to your neighbour.” And since thesc are two different command- 
ments, by which those two things are forbidden, ii is clear that there arc 
two different transgressions, and so [two] different sins.—RESPONSE. To 
this the others also reply that the commandments are indeed different by 
which those two things are forbidden distinctly, as Augustine teaches, in 
On Exodus” And yet, in the failure to observe them, only one iransgress- 
ion is incurred and only one sin is contracted, even though two different 
things are forbidden by the commandments. Similarly and converscly, 
there are two commandments of charity, by which two are commanded 
to be loved [i.e. God and one’s neighbour], and yet one charity is com- 
mended to us by means of them. 


Chapter 2 (260) 


l. WHETHER A SIN COMMITTED BY SOMEONE REMAINS IN HIM UNTIL HE 
REPENTS. Morcover, it is usual to ask: when a sin has been voluntarily 
committed by someone, and the will to commit it and the action have 
ceased, and yet he has not yet had true penance, whether that sin is in 
him until he repents. This appears not to be the case, because the will, 
which was before, is no longer, and neither is the action, because he does 
not [now] will or do that which he willed and did before. 

2. RESPONSE DETERMINING THE QUESTION. But it is not to be ignored 
that sin is said to be in someone and to cease in two ways, namely by ac- 
tion and by liability. [tis in someone by action while the very thing which 
is a sin, such as an action or a will, is in the sinner; but it is in him by 
liability when, because of it, whether it has ceased or is still present, the 
mind of man is polluted and corrupied, and the whole man is bound to 
perpetual pains. Apart from thc original one, no sin is ever in anybody by 
action without being there also by liability, but sometimes it is there by 
liability after it has ceased in respect to action. 


Chapter 3 (261) 


1. IN WHAT WAYS LIABILITY IS SPOKEN OF IN SCRIPTURE. And liability in 
Scripture is taken in several ways, namely for fault, for punishment, for 
the obligation of temporal or cternal punishment. If it is mortal, it obliges 
us to eternal punishment; if venial, it binds us to temporal punishment. 

2. WHAT MORTAL SIN IS, WHAT VENIAL IS. For there are two kinds of 
sins, namcly mortal and venial. A mortal sin is that through which man 
deserves cternal death; "for," as Augustine says, " it is a crime which is 


*Exod. 20, 17; Deut. 5, 21. 
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worthy of indictment and condemnation,"' but a venial one is that which 
does not burden man to the point of tability to eternal death, and yet de- 
serves punishment, but is easily forgiven. 


Chapter 4 (262) 


l. ON THE MODES OF SINNING, WHICH ARE DESCRIBED IN A VARIETY OF 
WAYS.—FIRST DISTINCTION. And the modes of sinning arc distinguished 
in a varicty of ways ia Scripture; in it, it is said that sin is committed 
in two ways, namely by cupidity and by fear, as Augustine teaches on that 
place of the Psalm: Burned with fire and cut from below.! For he says that 
all mortal sins are included in these two ways. He calls those sins burned 
which arise from an evilly smouldering cupidity; and he calls those cur 
from below which come trom an evilly humiliating fear.” This is when one 
desires what is nol to be desired, or fears what is not to be feared. 

2. SECOND DISTINCTION. But clsewhere, sin is said to be committed in 
three ways. namely in thought, word, decd. Hence Jerome, in Qn Ezechiel: 
“There are three general crimes to which humankind is subject; for we sin 
either in thought, word, or deed?“ Sometimes, a fourth way is added to 
these three, namely that of habituation, which ts signified by Lazarus ly- 
ing dead for four days.” 

3. THIRD. Man is also said to sin against God, against himself, and 
against his neighbour. Against God, when he thinks wrongly concerning 
God, as does a heretic; or when he dares to usurp things which are God's, 
as by participating unworthily in the sacraments; or when he holds God's 
name in contempt by swearing. He sins against his neighbour when he 
harms his neighbour unjustly; but against himself when he harms himself, 
but not anyone else. 


Chapter 5 (263) 
IN WHAT DO FAULT AND SIN DIFFER. [t also has different names, for it is 
called both sin and fault. And, as Augustine says in his Questions on Le- 
viticus, "perhaps fault is to fall away from the good, and sin is to do evil. 
For to fall away from the good is one thing, and to do evil is another, And 
so sin is the perpetration of evil, fault the abandonment of the good. And 
even the name itself shows int. For what else does fault sound like, if not 
fall? And from what does he fall away, the one who fails, if not from the 
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good? Or fault is what is done in ignorance, and sin is what is commitied 
knowingly. And yet sin is indiscriminately called fault, and fault sin.’ 


Chapter 6 (264) 


ON THE SEVEN PRINCIPAL VICES. Moreover, it is to be known that there 
are seven capilal or principal vices, as Gregory says on Exodus, namely 
vainglory, anger, envy, sloth or sadness, avarice, gluttony, lust.' As Chry- 
sostom says, thesc are signified i in the scven nations who held the land of 
the promise made to Israel." From these, as if from seven springs, all the 
deadly corruptions of souls emanate. And these are called capital because 
from them arise all evils. For there is none which docs not derive its ori- 
gin from one of these. 


Chapter 7 (265) 


1. ON PRIDE, WHICH IS THE ROOT OF ALL EVILS. And yet all evils, both 
these and others, arise from pride; because, as Gregory says, “pride is the 
root of all evil. of which it is said: Pride is | the beginning of all sin";'^ 
and it is “the love of one's own excellence. 


2. ON THE FOUR KINDS OF PRIDE, And there arc four kinds of pride, as 
Gregory says: “The first is when somcone attributes to himself the good 
which he has; the second, when he believes that the good is given by God, 
and yet for his own merits; the third, when he boasts that he has what he 
does not have; the fourth, when he has contempt for all others and wishes 
to scem unique.” Deservedly, then, pride is called the root of all evil. 

3. THAT CUPIDITY IS THE ROOT OF ALL EVILS. But what the Apostie 
says: The root of all evils is cupidity, secms to contradict this because, if 
cupidity is the root of all evils, then it is also the root of pride. How, then, 
is pride the root and beginning of all sin? 


Chapter 8 (266) 


IN WHAT SENSE EACH, NAMELY PRIDE AND CUPIDITY, IS CALLED THE ROOT 
OF ALL EVILS. But cach of these is understood to be rightly deseribed, if 
each term is understood to include types of individual sins, and not the 


' Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, bk 3 420. 
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individual sins themselves. Certainly, there is no type of sin which, at 
some time, docs not come from pride; and also, there is none which does 
not sometimes descend from cupidity. For there are some men who be- 
come proud from cupidity, and others who become covetous from pride. 
"For," as Augustine says, “there is a kind of man who would not be a 
lover of money, if he did not think he would be more cxeellent through 
it; and so he is covetous of riches in order to excel. From such pride 
arises cupidity. And there is another who would not desire to excel, if he 
did not think that he would have greater riches through this; and so he 
labours in the pursuit of excellence because he loves to have riches. In 
such a person, pride, or the love of excellence, is born from cupidity. 
Therefore, it is evident that cupidity sometimes arises from pride, and 
pride sometimes from cupidity: and so, it is rightly said of each that it is 
the root of all evil. 


DISTINCTION XLIII 


Chapter ! (267) 


1. ON THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT, WHICH IS ALSO CALLED THE SIN 
UNTO DEATH. Moreover, there is a kind of sin which is more grave and 
abominable than the others, which is called the sin against the Holy Spi- 
rit. Concerning it, Truth says in the Gospel: Whoever shall have sinned 
against the Holy Spirit, it will not be remitted to him, neither here, nor in 
the future;' and John in the canonical Epistle: There is a sin unto death: 
į do not say that anyone pray for him? Vor if anyone sins against the 
Father, it will be remitted to him; and if anyone sins against the Son, it 
will be remitted to him; but as for one who has blasphemed against the 
Holy Spirit, it will not be remitted to him, neither here, nor in the future. 
2. WHAT THAT SIN IS. THE OPINION OF SOME. But it is asked what that 
sin against the Holy Spirit or unto death is.—Somwe say that it is the sin of 
despair or obstinacy. Obstinacy is the pertinacity in wickedness of a hard- 
ened mind, through which a man is made impenitent. Despair is that by 
which one entirely lacks trust in God's goodness, reckoning one’s own 
wickedness to excecd the greatness of divine goodness, like Cain, who 
said: Mv iniquity is greater than the possibility of forgivencss..—Each of 
these is cailed a sin against the Holy Spirit, because the Holy Spirit is the 
love of the Father and the Son and the good pleasure by which they love 
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cach other and us; and it is so great that there is no end to it. And so they 
are rightly said to offend against the Holy Spirit who hold that their own 
wickedness exceeds God's goodness, and so do not accept penance, as 
also those who adhere to iniquity with such pertinacity of mind that they 
never propose to relinquish it, nor cver to return to the goodness of the 
Holy Spirit, abusing God's patience and presuming too much on God's 
mercy. Wickedness pleases such people for its own sake, Just as goodness 
pleases pious people.— AUGUSTINE, IN Ov THE WORDS OF THE LORD. The 
former sin by excessive pertinacity and presumption, judging that God is 
not just; the latter, in their despair, do not judge God to be good, taking 
away, in this most turbulent sea of iniquities the harbour of divinc for- 
giveness, where they might be welcomed from their perils. And so, in 
their very despair, they add sin to sin, saying: There is no mercy, and an 
unavoidable condemnation is owed to sinners. 

3. WHETHER ALL OBSTINACY OR DESPAIR IS A SIN AGAINST THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. But it is asked whether all obstinacy of a mind obdurate in wicked- 
ness and all despair is a sin against thc Holy Spirit. 

4. THE OPINION OF SOME. Some say that all obstinacy and despair is a 
sin against the Holy Spirit. If this is so, then that sin is at times remitted 
because many, even of the most despairing and obstinate, are converted, 
as Augustine says on that place of the Psalm: / will convert them from the 
depth of the sea: “That is, those who were most despairing"; and also: 
He sends crystal like bread crumbs: that is, he makes obstinate those 
who would teach others.” And the conversion of such people is clearly 
shown where it says: He leads out those bound in strength; as also that 
provoke, and who dwell in sepulchres."—According to them, that sin is 
called unremittable not because it is not at times remitted, but because it 
is forgiven sparingly, rarcly, and with difficulty. For crystal is not dis- 
solved without a very vehement cffort of the spirit. 

5. THE OPINION OF OTHERS. But others teach that not every obstinacy or 
despair is called a-sin against the Holy Spirit, but only the one which is 
joined to impenitence. Indeed, these call impenitence the sin against the 
Holy Spirit, because Augustine says: "Impenitence is the sin against the 
Holy Spirit. ""— But when somconc is so obstinate that he docs not repent, 
it is suitable to discuss whether obstinacy is one sin in him and impeni- 
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tence another, or whether it is the same, but committed in different ways. 
—According to them, that sin ts called unremittable because it is never 
forgiven. fence Augustine too says that this sin alone cannot deserve 
forgiveness; and Jerome says that one sinning in such a way "cannot 
worthily do penance."!! And so John rightly says that no one is fo pray 
for him," because one who sins in this way cannot be helped by the pray- 
ers of the Church, either here or in the future, since he has a hardened 
heart, as stone, as we read of the devil." Those who are exceedingly evil 
cannot be assisted by the merits of the Church after this life. 

6. THAT THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT IS TAKEN IN ANOTHER WAY. 
There is also another description of this sin. For in defining this sin in the 
book On the Lord s Sermon on the Mount, Augustine says: "The sin unto 
death occurs when someone, alter knowing God through the grace of 
Christ, fights against the brotherhood and, gnawed by envy, 1s aroused 
against the very grace by which he was reconciled to God. This perhaps ts 
to sin against the Holy Spirit; and this sin is said not 1o be remitted: not 
because the sinner will not be forgiven, if he repent, but because such is 
the shame of that sin, that he cannot submit to the humiliation of begging 
for forgiveness, even if he is compelled by his bad conscience to acknowl- 
edge and cry out his sin; and so Judas, after saying, / have sinned, more 
easily ran in despair to his rope than sought forgiveness in humility. This 
happens to such people because they must believe that their sin, due to its 
great gravity, has already caused condemnation." I —See, some descrip- 
tion of the sin against the Holy Spirit or unto death has been set out here, 
in which that sin is said to be an attack against the brotherhood after ac- 
ceptance in it, and envy of grace alter reconciliation; this can be under- 
stood to be a kind of obstinacy. 

7. And yet, in the book of Retractations, Augustine recalls that defini- 
tion and reveals that he had not made it by way of assertion and that some- 
thing ought to be added to it. He says as follows: “I did not indeed assert 
this positively because I said that this was [merely] my opinion. But yet it 
ought to have been added: if ie should finish his life in this accursed per- 
versity of mind; because we ought not to despair even for the worst of 
sinners, While he is still in this life; nor do we pray imprudently for one of 
whom we do not despair.”'" By these words, it is indicated that the sin 
described in the above definition is only then to be called unto death or 
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against the Holy Spirit when it is not joined to penance: nor are we to 
despair of any sinner in this life, and so we arc to pray for all. 

8. Hence, it seems that that text of John, / do not say that anyone pray 
for him, ought to be taken thus: that we do not pray for anyone who has 
sinned unto death or against the Holy Spirit after he has finished this life; 
but while he is in this life, we must neither judge his sin, nor despair of 
him, but pray for him.—Hence Augustine, in On the Words of the Lord, 
speaks as follows of impenitence, which is blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit: "This impenitence, or this impenitent heart, cannot be judged for 
so long as one lives in this flesh. For we must despair of no one, so long 
as God's patience invites to repentance. * Today, he is a pagan; today, he 
is a faithless Jew; today, he is a heretic; today, he is a schismatic. What if 
tomorrow he embraces Catholic peace and foliows Catholic truth? What 
if these, whom you find in every kind of error and condemn as most des- 
perate, do penance before they finish this life and find truc life in the 
future? And so do not judge anything before it is time." 7" From these 
words, it is shown that we must pray for all sinners in this life, and not 
lose hope concerning anyonc, because anyone may be converted while he 
is in this life. For it cannot be known of anyone whether he has sinned 
unto death or against thc Holy Spirit, except when he has departed from 
this life; or unless perhaps it were miraculously revealed to someone 
through the Holy Spirit. 

9. From what has been said above, it can be grasped somewhat how the 
sin against the Holy Spirit is taken: namely envy of grace which impeni- 
tently attacks the brotherhood; this certainly appears to be obstinacy as 
welt as the obstinacy and despair of every impenitent person. But it is to 
be noted that not everyone who does not do penance can be called impeni- 
tent, because impenitence properly belongs to the obstinate and, as some 
would have it, even to the despairing. 

10. ANOTHER DESCRIPTION OF THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
Discussing this sin against the Holy Spirit, Ambrose too, in the book On 
the Holy Spirit, hands down a definite description, saying: “Attend with 
diligence to why the Lord said: Whoever has blasphemed against the Son 
of man, it will be remitted to him; but whoever has blasphemed against 
the Holy Spirit, it will not be remitted to him, neither here, nor in the fu- 
rure. is there, then, one offense against the Son, another against the Holy 
Spirit? Just as there is one dignity, there is one injury. But if someone, 
perhaps deceived by the form of Christ's human body, thinks something 
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rather less than what is worthy about Christ's flesh, he is at fault, and yet 
he is not excluded from forgiveness. But if one denies the eiernal dignity, 
majesty, and power of the Holy Spirit, and holds that demons are not cast 
out through the Spirit of God, but through Beelzebub," there cannot then 
be an exhortation to forgiveness when there is a fullness of sacrilego." 
Here is explained clearly enough what the sin against the Holy Spirit 
is.—This seems to be in keeping with the description of Augustine, in 
which that sin is said to be an envy of grace attacking the brotherhood. 
For one who, after knowing the truth, denies the truth of the Holy Spirit 
and says that his works are Beelzebub’s, is not doubted to envy the power, 
goodness, and grace of God. 

11. And so that distinction of words” is not to be so taken as if offenses 
against the three persons are being separated; rather, 1t is the types of sins 
which are there being distinguished. For that sin is understood to be 
against the Father which is done through weakness, because Seripture 
frequently attributes power to the Father; the sin against the Son is that 
done through ignorance, because wisdom ts attributed to the Son; and the 
third has been expounded." And so, the one who sins through weakness 
or through ignorance easily obtains forgiveness, but not the onc who sins 
against the Holy Spirit. But although the power, wisdom, goodness of the 
three is. one, why power is more often assigned to the Father, wisdom to 
the Son, goodness to ihe Holy Spirit has been said earlier above. ^ 


DISTINCTION XLIV 
Chapter | (268) 


H ON THE POWER TO SIN, WHETHER IT COMES TO MAN OR THE DEVIL 
FROM GoD, After the aforesaid, it seems worth considering whether the 
power to sin comes to us from God or from ourselves. 

2. THE OPINION OF SOME THAT IT IS NOT FROM GOD; BUT THAT IS FALSE 
BY ANALOGY. Some hold that the power to act righteously comes to us 
from God, and that the power to sin does not come trom God, but from 
ourselves or from the devil, just as an evil will does not come to us from 
God, but from ourselves or from the devil, and a good will comes to us 
from God alone.-—ARGUMENT TO PROVE THAT A GOOD WILL DOES NOT 
COME TO MAN OTHER THAN FROM GOD.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON 
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FAITH TO PETER: "Indeed, the beginning of a good will and thought is not 
born in man from his own self, but is divinely prepared and granted; God 
clearly shows this to be the case by the fact that neither the devil, nor any 
of his angels, from the time when they were cast out into this darkness, 
was able or could be able to take on again a good will. Because if it were 
possible that human nature, after turning away from God and losing the 
goodness of the will, could have it again from its own self, it would be 
much more possible that the angelic nature would have this, since the less 
burdened it is by the weight of an carthly body, the more it would be en- 
dowed with this faculty."'—And so a man or angel cannot have a good 
will from his own self, but [only] an evil one. They speak similarly of 
power, discussing the power of good and evil by analogy with the will, 
that the first is from God, but not the second. 

3. BY AUTHORITIES, HE CONCLUDES THAT THE POWER TO SIN IS FROM 
Gob. But it is indubitably shown by many testimonies of the Saints that 
the power of evil is from God, from whom is all power. For the Apostle 
says: There is no power unless from God; this must be understood not 
only of the power of good, but also of the power of evil, since Truth says 
to Pilate: You would not have power over me, if it had not been given to 
you from above /—AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 85: As Augustine says: "The 
wickedness of men certainly has the desire to harm through itself. But it 
docs not have the power, if God docs not give it. And so the devil, before 
taking anything from Job, said to the Lord: Put forth your hand; that is, 
give the power”; “because even the power of those who do harm does not 
exist other than from God, as Wisdom says: Kings rule through me, and 
tyrants hold the earth through me." Hence Job too says of the Lord: He 
makes the hypocrite to reign because of the perversity of the people.’ And 
God says of the people of Israel: / gave them a king in my anger." — 
AUGUSTINE, IN ON GENESIS: "For the will to do harm may be from the spi- 
rit of man, but the power is from none but God, and this by a hidden and 
just justice"; ^ "indeed, through the power given to the devil, God makes 
the righteous his own."'—Of this, Gregory too, in the Morafia, says: “In 
crime, there is the bloatedness of pride, not the order of power. God 
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grants the power, bul it is the wickedness of our mind that brings about 
the bloatedness of power. And so let us remove what is our own, because 
it is not a just power that is condemned, but a depraved action." "—By 
these authoritics and many others, it is clearly shown that the power of 
good or evil does not come to anyone other than from the equitable God, 
even if his equity is hidden from you. 


Chapter 2 (269) 


1. WHETHER POWER IS SOMETIMES TO BE RESISTED. Here arises a question 
which is not to be passed over in silence, For it was said above that the 
power to sin and to do harm does not come to man or to the devil other 
than from God. And the Apostle says thal Ae who resists power. resists 
the ordinance of God. And so, since the power of evil belongs to the 
devil by God's ordinance, it seems that his power is not to be resisted. 

2. THAT POWER IS SOMETIMES TO BE RESISTED. But il is to be known 
that the Apostle there speaks of secular power, namely a king and prince 
or suchlike; these are not to be resisted in those things which God com- 
mands to be given to them, namely tributes and suchlike."—But if any 
prince or devil commanded or suggested anything against God, then he 
is to be resisted. Ifence Augustine, determining when power is 1o be resis- 
ted, says in the book On the Nature of the Good: "1f power commands 
that which you ought not to do, in this regard you do well to disregard 
power, fearing a greater power. Consider the very degrees of human af- 
fairs. If a curator has commanded something, ts it still to be done, if his 
command is contrary to that of the proconsul? And again, if the proconsul 
commands one thing and the emperor commands another thing, does 
anvone doubt that thc first is to be disregarded and ihe second is to be 
served? And so, if the emperor commands one thing and God another, 
the first is to be disregarded and God is to be obeycd." Let us then resist 
the power of devil or man, when it has suggested something against God; 
in this, we do not resist God's ordinance, but conform ourselves 10 it, for 
God so commanded that we obey no power in evil things. 
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To Francesca 


Oh quanto é corto il dire e come fioco 
al mio concetto! e questo, a quel ch’i’ vidi, 
é tanto, che non basta a dicer “poco.” 

O luce etterna che sola in te sidi, 

sola t'intendi, e da te intelletta 

e intendente te ami e arridi! 

Quella circulazion che si concetta 
pareva in te come lume reflesso, 

da li occhi miei alquanto circunspetta, 
dentro da sé, del suo colore stesso, 

mi parve pinta de la nostra effige: 

per che’! mio viso in lei tutto era messo. 


(Paradiso, 33.121-132) 


INTRODUCTION 


As was discussed in the Introduction to our translation of Book 1 of the 
Work,' it is our view that the Sentences of Peter Lombard will be more 
readily intelligible if it is not approached as if its author had known that 
it was going to become the standard work for the training of theologians 
for centuries to come. The enormous success, even the monopoly, which 
the Sentences came to enjoy in the professional training of theologians in 
medieval and early modern universities may lead one to anticipate the date 
at which theology became a profession and sets up unhelpful comparisons 
between the Sentences and the works of thirteenth-century theologians. 

The analogy we have found more attractive to describe Peter's work 
is the one between it and casebooks meant for the training of experts 
whose role in the Church and in Christian society was not restricted to 
the teaching of theology. As a consequence, it seems more useful to con- 
sider that, in the Sentences, Peter Lombard was introducing his students 
to a sort of disciplined reflection on the Christian tradition which could 
lead to, but was not identical with, the later scientific training of theolo- 
gians. The modern reader who keeps this in mind will avoid sterile repeti- 
tions of old doubts about the work's systematic nature or lack thereof; 
more importantly, such a reader will approach the Sentences with a better 
sense of the fluidity and open-endedness of the academic enterprise in the 
mid-twelfth century. The distinguishing features of Peter's work may then 
emerge with greater clarity and joy. 

With characteristic and fitting humility, in the first Book of the Sen- 
tences, Peter Lombard had attempted, as he himself says, to stammer out 
something of the mysteries of the divine nature. In the second Book, he 


That Introduction also contains a sketch of Peter's life and works and a discussion 
of the structure and purposes of the Sentences as a whole, as well as a brief overview 
of the contents of Book 1. The reader seeking a fuller introduction to Peter Lombard 
in English will wish to consult the magisterial study by Marcia L. Colish, Peter Lom- 
bard, 2 vol. (Leiden, New York, Cologne: E.J. Brill 1994). If the occasional dis- 
agreement with a few readings of Peter by Colish is noted below, that is no denial of 
the great value of her study, particularly in setting Peter's teachings in the context of 
the school debates of his time. A shorter and engaging introduction to Peter's life 
and thought, which presumes and complements Colish's more substantial work, is 
Philipp W. Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2004). 
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had turned with greater confidence to treat the creation of the world and 
the fall of humankind.? Now, in Book 3, he has as his subject the mystery 
of the Word made flesh: Christ's incarnation, passion, and death, the con- 
sequent restoration of humankind, and the virtues to be practised in imita- 
tion of Christ. 

Book 3 of the Sentences comes to us divided into forty Distinctions. 
The first twenty-two are devoted to Christ's incarnation and his redemp- 
tive work, with the first fourteen of these focussing on Christ as God and 
man and the final seven turning to Christ's suffering and its redemptive 
role. With the question of whether Christ had the virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity, a transition is made, in Distinction 23, from Christology to a 
consideration of the virtues; these belong in this Book principally because 
the Christian is called to live them in imitation of Christ, who embodies 
all of them perfectly. And so the theological virtues are discussed in Dis- 
tinctions 23-32 and the cardinal ones in Distinction 33; the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, which Peter also considers as virtues, are presented in Dis- 
tinctions 34 and 35. Distinction 36 concludes the treatment of the virtues 
with the assertion that they are interconnected by charity. The last four 
Distinctions outline the Decalogue in the context of the two command- 
ments given by Christ regarding the love of God and neighbour; the Book 
closes with the assertion of the superiority of the Gospel over the Law of 
the Old Testament. 


Christology 


Peter begins his introduction to the convolutedly elaborate ancient and 
contemporary debates about the nature of Christ with the clear and unam- 
biguous affirmation that human beings care about all this because it was 
through Christ's coming that, in the fullness of time, salvation became 
available to them in love by their adoption as children of God (dist. 1, 
before c1). 

Throughout the Sentences, one of Peter's abiding concerns is to re- 
mind his students and readers that, for all the distinction of persons in 
God, divine life is Trinitarian. Similarly, the work of redemption, even if 
it is usually—and for good reason— discussed as the work of the Son, is 


*As was the case in Book 1, the Introduction to Book 2 contains a summary of the 
Book's contents. 

*For a brief and lucid description of the structure of Book 3 and a spirited rebuttal of 
the view that its organization is less than impressive, see Rosemann, Peter Lombard, 
pp. 119-121. 
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better seen as the work of the Trinity. The interesting manner in which 
this point is made at the very beginning of Book 3 is by asking why it 
should have been the Son, rather than the Father or the Holy Spirit, who 
took on human flesh and form (cl n1). Three reasons are given. First, 
since the world was established in the Wisdom which is Christ, it was 
suitable that the work of reparation should be carried out by that same 
Wisdom (c1 n2). Second, it was fitting that the Son, who has it from the 
Father that he is from another from all eternity, should also be sent from 
another in the incarnation (c1 n2). Third, it was elegantly economic that 
the one who is Son of God according to divinity from all eternity should 
become son of man according to humanity in time, and should so retain 
exclusively the title of son even as he extended to human beings the pos- 
sibility of their becoming sons by adoption (cl n4). 

These reasons are in no way meant to suggest that the divine omni- 
potence was bounded and that the Father and the Holy Spirit could not 
have become incarnate (c2); in discerning and pointing out the suitability 
of the Son's incarnation, one is simply delighting in the beauty of the di- 
vine choice insofar as one is able to glimpse it. There is equal delight in 
the unambiguous assertion that the Son's incarnation is the work of the 
entire Trinity, even as it is the Son alone who takes flesh from the Virgin, 
and the Holy Spirit alone who appears in the form of a dove, and the voice 
of the Father alone that is heard to proclaim the sonship of the Son (c3 n2). 

Against any inclination to safeguard the divinity of Christ at the cost 
of minimizing his humanity, Peter next insists that the Son took on human 
nature in its entirety, soul and flesh, and not just some partial form of it. 
The Son came to share the whole nature of humanity so that he could re- 
deem it whole (dist. 2 cl nl). Although Christ is absolutely unique by 
reason of being both perfect God and perfect man, yet the humanity 
which he took is a fully human nature, soul and flesh, with the accidents 
and qualities which pertain to both, so that all these may find in him the 
cure for the ills which had come to afflict them at the fall (cl nn2-4). 

It would not have been suitable for the divine essence to become 
united to a material body apart from the mediation of the soul (c2). And 
so, at the very moment of conception, Christ took on soul and body simul- 
taneously; by the work of the Trinity, the Son took on soul and flesh in 
the Virgin’s womb, and so the Word was made flesh (c3). 

The insistence on Christ’s full humanity might make for the conclu- 
sion that his flesh was sinful. But it would have been unsuitable for the 
Word to take on sinful flesh, and the manner of his conception precluded 
it. The overshadowing of the Holy Spirit purified the Virgin from all sin 
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and from the urge to sin, even as it prepared the power of begetting the 
divine Word in her womb without male seed and without concupiscence 
(dist. 3 c1). And yet the flesh so wonderfully begotten remains fully hu- 
man (cl n4). It was in order that she might worthily bear the divine Word 
that Mary received the wholly singular privilege of being rendered entire- 
ly sinless (c2). 

But if Christ's flesh was free from sin, how can it be said that he took 
on flesh in order to free it from sin? Peter resolves this conundrum by 
introducing a distinction between the burdens which human flesh bears 
because of the guilt of sin and those which arise from the punishment for 
sin. Though his flesh was guiltless, Christ willingly took on the punish- 
ment for sin. By this voluntary assumption, Christ's flesh bore the like- 
ness of sinful flesh and would suffer and die; this same likeness sufficed 
for the work of freeing human flesh from sin (c4 n1). 

A further occasion to affirm the Trinitarian character of Christ's in- 
carnation is offered by the discussion of why, in Scripture, this work is 
attributed to the Holy Spirit (dist. 4 c1 nl). A fitting reason for this attrib- 
ution is that the Spirit is the love and gift of the Father and Son; therefore 
to call the incarnation a work of the Spirit is to affirm that it is a delight- 
ful gift of the loving Trinity (cl n1). It remains a firm hermeneutical 
principle that the works which Scripture attributes to one of the divine 
persons are to be usually understood as being the work of the whole Trin- 
ity (c1 n2). In any case, the assertion that Christ is born of the Holy Spirit 
and of Mary is not to be taken to mean that he is the son of the Spirit in 
the same way that he is the son of Mary; the mention of the Spirit here 
denotes the divine grace at work in the joining of humanity and divinity in 
Christ (c2 nn1-3). Another reason may be that it was through the work of 
the Spirit that the humanity of Christ was formed from the Virgin's flesh 
(c2 nn4 and 5). 

In the first four Distinctions, Peter has raised relatively peaceful and 
straightforward questions concerning Christ and his saving work. The 
tone of his interventions and of his authorities has been principally one of 
delighted piety before the beautiful benignity of the incarnation. But in 
Distinction 5 the discussion takes a decidedly technical turn as Peter be- 
gins to set out the complex issues which have been raised in the tradition 
and in the schools regarding the union without confusion of divinity and 
humanity in Christ. Grammatical and logical problems abound here. In at- 
tending to these issues, we will do well to remember Peter's commitment 
to deepening the piety of his students and encouraging in them an intelli- 
gently sensitive and respectful reading of Scripture. It is in aid of such 
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goals that he strives to set forth in a fair and balanced manner the various 
and frequently heated debates which have been occurring in the schools. 
Respectful of the lawful freedom of his colleagues and students, Peter 
presents contending views without always choosing from among them; 
whenever he believes that the evidence is not compelling on one side or 
another, he will happily leave his readers to their own preference, now 
enriched by the survey of possibilities set out in his work. 

The first of the technical questions raised asks whether, in describing 
how the Word of God took flesh, one ought to say that a person took on a 
person, or a nature a nature, or a person a nature, or a nature a person; 
furthermore, is it appropriate to say that the divine nature became flesh, 
as it is to say that God became flesh? (dist. 5 c1 n1). These questions have 
their historical roots in the memory of the ancient debates about Adop- 
tionism—whether Christ was Son of God by adoption—a position that 
makes it easy to reject any formulation suggesting that a person is taken 
on at the incarnation (cl n2). But the questions retain all their interest 
because they go to the heart of the Christian's perception of the relation- 
ship of the divine and human in Christ, and so also to the heart of the 
Christian's own relationship with Christ and the divine Trinity. The lov- 
ingly delicate glance extended to the constitution of the human Christ 
brings with it the possibility of an equally delicate attention to the work 
of the Trinity in each human person. 

The easy answer to the questions here raised is that a person took on a 
nature. Although one cannot say that either a person or a nature took on a 
person (cl n2), more challenging is whether a nature took on a nature. 
In his discussion of this point, Peter stresses that opinions on this have 
varied among the authorities, and even in one and the same authority (c1 
n3). For the view that a nature did not take on a nature, Peter cites a 
Council of Toledo ruling, which held that “the Son alone took human 
form in the singularity of his person, not in the unity of the divine nature" 
(cl n4). That a nature took on a nature, on the other hand, seems to be 
held by Augustine, who said: *For that nature, which remains forever be- 
gotten of the Father, took our nature free from sin in order to be born of 
the Virgin" (c1 n5).* But an even stronger assertion of nature taking on 
nature is found in statements by Augustine and Hilary about the Son tak- 


^Peter professes to be troubled by Augustine's use of *begotten' here, since he 
would reserve this term for the Son's person rather than for his nature, which he 
shares with the other persons of the Trinity (c1 n5). 
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ing the form of a servant without losing the form of God, with form being 
taken as the equivalent of nature (c1 nn6 and 7). 

Wishing to negotiate safely the minefield which he has just described, 
Peter confesses his assent to the rightly understood teachings of the or- 
. thodox Fathers and Catholic teachers; he then proceeds to express what 
he regards as their right understanding. He proposes the following careful 
formulation as the correct synthesis of his authorities: 


And so we say that the person of the Son took on a human nature, and that 
a divine nature was united to a human nature in the Son, and that he united 
it to himself or took it, so that he is truly called incarnate (c1 n10). 


The statements about the Son alone taking on servile form are to be read 
to exclude the other divine persons, but not the divine nature (cl n11). 
The Council of Toledo's statement can be read in the same sense, as lim- 
iting the union of the divine nature and humanity to the hypostasis of the 
Son (c1 n11). By the use of the term hypostasis here, Peter makes clear 
his debt to John of Damascus, whom he next cites as the authority who 
has resolved this issue in the sense just affirmed (c1 n12). 

With the qualifications expressed throughout the argument, Peter is 
now ready to make the bold assertion that "the divine nature became in- 
carnate; and so the same nature is truly said to have taken on a human 
nature" (c1 n12). This redounds to the dignity of human nature, since it is 
obviously a great thing to say that it was taken by the divine nature. The 
qualifications, on the other hand, make clear that this assumption of hu- 
man nature does not occur at the expense of the unchangeable perfection 
of the divine nature. This latter concern helps to explain Peter's refusal, 
in the absence of scriptural warrant, to say that the divine nature 'became 
flesh’ in the Son, or that the same nature was made man (c2). 

In the incarnation, the divine Word assumed human nature, consisting 
of body and soul, but not a person. There was no pre-existent human 
Jesus that was taken on by the Son. In Jesus, God and man, human soul 
and human flesh became one, and then became one with the divine Word 
(c3 nl). Those who hold otherwise do so on the basis of Boethius’ defi- 
nition of person as “a rational substance of an individual nature" (c3 n2). 
Peter holds that this definition may adequately describe a human soul or 
an angel, but not a human person composed of body and soul, and so it is 
not applicable to the union of divinity and humanity in Christ (c3 n2). As 
for those scriptural phrases which seem to speak of the Word taking on a 
person, Peter defines magisterially that they are to be read as referring to 
the nature of a man and not to the person (c3 nn3 and 4). The conclusion, 
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then, is that in Christ there is one person, the divine person of the Son, 
who has assumed full humanity by taking a human body and a human 
soul. Peter is most firm in the counterintuitive view that to deny the exist- 
ence of a human person in Christ is not at all inconsistent with the affir- 
mation that he is fully human. 

The concern that the incarnation not be understood in such a way as to 
posit change in God, even as the full humanity of Christ is strenuously 
defended, will continue to exercise Peter for a considerable space? The 
next form which this concern takes is to raise the difficult question of 
how one is to read expressions like ‘God was made man,’ and ‘the Son of 
God was made son of man,' and whether they indicate that God is made 
anything which he was not before (dist. 6 c1). In discussing this question, 
Peter begins to outline the three principal theories regarding the union of 
divinity and humanity in Christ, or hypostatic union. These three are usu- 
ally named the assumptus homo, subsistence, and habitus theories of the 
hypostatic union.^ The differences among these theories can be subtle, for 
all Peter's view that their proponents differ deeply (c1 n2). 

The ancient framers of the assumptus homo theory had had as their 
main concern the countering of Adoptionism, so at the heart of their view 
is the denial that the divine Word takes on (‘adopts’) a pre-existent man. 
In the incarnation, soul and flesh become united to constitute a man, 
"[a]nd that man began to be God, not indeed by the nature of God, but by 
the person of the Word; and God began to be that man. They also grant 
that that man was assumed by the Word and united to the Word, and yet 
that he was the Word" (c2 n1). In this view, the expression ‘God was 
made man' is used to denote that, in the incarnation, God began to be 
“some substance subsisting from a rational soul and human flesh. ... And 
yet not by the passage of [one] nature into [another] nature" (c2 n1). But 
the proponents of this theory fail to profess that Christ was composed of 
two natures, divine and human (c2 n1). In all they say and in all they fail 
to say, they can claim the support of authorities, and particularly of Au- 
gustine (c2 nn2-9). 


*Rosemann, Peter Lombard, p. 127, posits the issue in terms of whether God, in 
becoming man, became other than himself, and he notes that “[t]he Lombard attempts 
to answer this question by means of the single most extended treatment of a particular 
point in the entire Book of Sentences." 

^For a useful introduction to these theories and Peter's attitude to them, see Colish, 
Peter Lombard, 1.400-417, 424-427, and 427-438 on the virulent debates to which 
Peter's treatment was to give rise. A shorter introduction to the same issues is found 
in Rosemann, Peter Lombard, pp. 110-119, 127-133. 
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The subsistence theory is presented as largely agreeing with the first 
one, with the modification that it describes Christ as “not composed only 
of a rational soul and flesh, but also of a divine and human nature, that is, 
of three substances: divinity, flesh, and soul" (c3 nl). By the incarnation, 
divinity and humanity combine so that a simple divine person is made 
into a person composed of divinity, body, and soul, who now subsists in 
two natures (c3 nl). This theory, too, is bolstered by venerable authorities 
(c3 nn2-6). 

The third theory seems to differ radically from the other two since it 
begins with the denial that the incarnation results in a composite person; 
in this view, human soul and flesh are worn as a garment by the Word of 
God “in order to appear suitably to the eyes of mortals” (c4 n1). The pro- 
ponents of this theory see it as a way to avoid positing quaternity in God, 
which seems to them to follow from the other theories (c4 n2). For all 
its apparent radicalness, this theory also does not lack for support in the 
authorities (cc5 and 6). In particular, an extended Augustinian consider- 
ation of the various possible meanings of ‘habit’ is set forth in order 
to conclude that the meaning of habit as a garment that conforms to its 
wearer is the most suitable one to denote what happens at the incarnation 
(c5, esp. nn3 and 4). 

Distinction 6 has served to set out the three theories of the hypostatic 
union and the authorities which support each of them; Distinction 7 dis- 
cusses some of the difficulties inherent to the first two in particular. The 
first theory is open to the objection that it seems to posit change in God 
by the introduction of a substance which was not always God (cl n2). 
The objections made to the second theory are less blunt, but all seem to 
be concerned with the composition of the person of Christ and the pos- 
sible confusions which can arise from the way in which its proponents 
describe that composition (cl nn4-15).’ 

Peter's discussion of the hypostatic union ends with the firm assertion 
that, throughout the discussion, he has asserted no position of his own, 
and will not do so now. He regards the question as open and encourages 
the reader to consult *other, perhaps better considered and argued, treat- 
ments" (c3 n3). But the concerns which have animated his presentation 
are reiterated in the concluding authority, which stresses once more that, 
in the incarnation, divinity is not changed and humanity retains its integ- 


So gentle and thorough is Peter's discussion of the subsistence theory that some 
commentators have concluded that he preferred it over the others; see Rosemann, 
Peter Lombard, p. 130. 
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rity "because a transformation or changeableness makes for a diminution 
of nature and the abolition of substance" (c3 n3). 

In Distinction 8, Peter briefly disposes of two subsidiary questions 
concerning the relationship of divinity and humanity in Christ. The first 
question addresses the propriety of referring to the divine nature as being 
born of the Virgin; on balance, Peter would not use the expression (c1). 
On the other hand, he does not have the same difficulty with saying that 
God was born twice, according to divinity and according to humanity (c2). 

Distinction 9 is concerned with the degree of worship which is to be 
extended to Christ's humanity, a subject on which Peter's views appear 
to have undergone evolution.* From earlier debates in Christian history, 
Peter and his contemporaries inherit a distinction between a degree of 
adoration due to God alone (/atria) and the sort of veneration which may 
be extended to any creature whom God has sanctified (dulia). It seemed 
to some that to adore Christ's humanity by latria was idolatry (cl n1). 
Some of the holders of this view preserved the special reverence due to 
Christ by distinguishing two kinds of dulia, one of which stood between 
ordinary dulia and latria and was extended to Christ's humanity alone, 
which “is to be venerated and loved above all other creatures” (cl n2). A 
third view held that /atria could be extended to Christ's humanity with- 
out fear of idolatry because it was adored for the sake of the Word with 
whom it was united (c1 n3). Peter had come to share this view under the 
influence of John of Damascus' particularly beautiful formulation of the 
attitude, which he next reports (c1 n4). The formulation strongly intends 
to engender piety, without risking confusion of natures and without sim- 
ply subsuming Christ's humanity into his divinity—all criteria which we 
have seen Peter apply to these questions with great coherence. 

In Distinction 10, he broaches a question which is highly provocative 
in form: whether Christ, according to his humanity, can be said to be a 
person, or even anything (c1 n1). This question would be said to raise 
the prospect of Christological nihilism and was to engender much dis- 
cussion in subsequent years, even giving rise to the possibility of con- 
demning the Sentences because of it.? But the points being made in the 
Distinction are relatively straightforward and peaceful, given what has 
already been considered and settled in the earlier Distinctions concerning 
the hypostatic union. 


*Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.428. 
?Ibid., 1.427-438; Rosemann, Peter Lombard, pp. 131-133. 
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Some of Peter's contemporaries had come to the conclusion that 
Christ, according to his being a man, was not anything. They reached this 
conclusion as follows: as a man, Christ is either a person, or a substance, 
or something else. It is only plausible that he be a person, since he is not 
something else and, if a substance, then a rational one, which is also a 
person. But if he is a person also as a man, then one is led to assert qua- 
ternity in God as a result of the incarnation. To avoid such an unsuitable 
conclusion, it seems safer to say that, according to his being a man, Christ 
is not a person or anything (c1 nn2 and 3). 

Peter appears to have some sympathy with the concerns which under- 
lie this dramatic proposition. And yet he remains convinced that the dif- 
ficulty is largely due to the inadequate definition of person as rational 
substance (cl n4). If one is not confined by such a definition, then it is 
still possible to avoid saying that Christ, according to his being a man, is 
not anything. Indeed, one can affirm that, “even now the soul of Christ is 
a rational substance, and yet not a person because it does not speak by 
itself," and, indeed, is joined to another thing. But that description of 
person is not given for those three persons [of the Trinity]" (c1 n4). And 
so it remains possible, as well as necessary, according to Peter, to assert 
unchanging divinity and whole humanity in Christ, even while firmly 
denying that there are two persons in him. Corollaries of this position 
assert that Christ is not to be called an adoptive son according to his be- 
ing a man (c2), but he may with some qualifications be said to have been 
predestined according to both his divinity and humanity (c3). 

With the most difficult questions out of the way, Peter settles a series 
of further questions about Christ with greater briskness and assurance. 
The first of these concerns whether Christ is to be called made, created, 
or a creature (dist. 11 c1 n1). If there were no risk of impiety, these words 
could be freely used of Christ's humanity. But experience shows that the 
careless use of such language does great harm because it ends up mis- 
applying what is true of Christ's humanity to his divinity. Such was the 
case with the Arians of old (c2). It is better, then, to be aware of the un- 
suitability of calling Christ a creature (c1 nn2 and 3), before one grants 
grudgingly that one may properly if carefully call Christ a creature ac- 


PRosemann, Peter Lombard, pp. 132-133, reports evidence that Peter, in his oral 
teaching, may have been more emphatic in expressing the dangers of referring to Christ 
as being anything according to his being a man. 

The phrase “does not speak by itself" is a translation of per se sonans, the tradi- 
tional etymology of the Latin word persona. 
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cording to his humanity (c2). With similar care, one will not say that 
Christ, or the Son of God, began to be, though this may be said of his hu- 
man nature (dist. 12 c1). Once more, we discern here Peter's commitment 
to safeguard the truth of both Christ's divinity and his humanity. 

Divine sovereignty is so perfect that the Word of God was under no 
necessity to take up the particular man Jesus, or even someone from 
Adam's stock (c2 n1). Although the question strikes Peter as affected, he 
is willing to grant that God could have taken human form as a woman, 
but he more suitably chose to take male form and be born of woman so 
that the liberation of humankind should manifest itself in both sexes, in 
the Son and in his Virgin Mother (c4)."? 

Interjected among these topics is also the question of whether the man 
Christ was able to sin, which is the same as asking whether he was able 
not to be God (c3 nl). The answer to this requires a distinction. If 
Christ's human nature had existed without being united to the divine 
Word, then it would have been able to sin; in union with the same Word, 
it is unable to sin (c3 n2). And it is frivolous to suggest that this inability 
to sin is a limitation of free choice; this is no truer for Christ than for the 
angels, who “are so confirmed by grace that they cannot sin. And so how 
much more [free choice did] that man [have] to whom the Spirit was 
given without measure?" (c3 n3). 

But if Christ, even in his humanity, has received the fullness of the 
Spirit, can he be said to have made progress in wisdom and grace, as the 
Gospel seems to affirm? (dist. 13 cl nn1-4). In this question, too, we see 
Peter's concern with preserving the plausibility of the assertion that 
Christ was wholly human, even as it is impossible to say that God's wis- 
dom and grace can increase. And so the determination of the question 1s 
that, from his conception, Christ was as full of wisdom and grace as it is 
possible for a human being to be, but there was progress in the manifesta- 
tion of these gifts to others and for their benefit. Furthermore, as is usual 
with human nature, he made progress in age from infancy to youth and 
his gifts became more and more manifest in the course of this progress 
(cl n5). As for an authority which seems to hold that Christ made prog- 
ress in his human understanding, it is to be read in the light of the fact 
that, although Christ was endowed with a twofold wisdom, the one divine 


2Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.438, has Peter ‘note’ that God's incarnation in male 
form “made sense since, given the morés of His time and place, Christ's mission was 
facilitated by His incarnation in masculine form." We have failed to find any mention 
or support of this view in Peter's text. 
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and the other human, these are not two different wisdoms. It follows that 
it is safer to say that there was progress in the manifestation of Christ's 
understanding to others, but not in the understanding itself, which was 
forever perfect (c1 nn6-9).P? 

But is this wisdom of Christ's equal to God's, and does it know all 
the things that God knows? (dist. 14 c1 n2). To those who object that a 
creature, such as Christ's soul, can never be equated to the Creator (cl 
n2), Peter answers that, in its union with the divine Word, Christ's soul 
“knows all things which God knows, but cannot do all the things that 
God can do" (cl n3). And yet the creature is not equated to the Creator, 
even in knowledge, because Christ's soul does not know things as clearly 
or as worthily and perfectly as God does (cl n3). The discrepancy in 
power between God and Christ's soul implies also that the latter does not 
have the power to do everything which it knows how to do (c1 n6). 


Christ's Redemptive Role 


Distinction 15 introduces the consideration of Christ's deeds for human 
salvation. The first of these is Christ's assumption of human defects, that 
is, of the flesh's capacity to suffer and die. To show that he took a true 
body, he took the body's defects, such as hunger and thirst; to show that 
he had a true soul, he took sadness, fear, pain, and similar things (dist. 15 
cl n1). But this distinction between defects of the body and of the soul 
should not be taken too far because even the defects of the body are 
sensed by the soul using the body as an instrument (c1 n2). 

The distinction which is more crucial is that between defects that flow 
from punishment and those that flow from the guilt of sin. Christ took 
only the former, and only those among them “which it was suitable for 
him as man to assume and which did not derogate from his dignity" (c1 
n3). In so doing there was a wondrous exchange, "[f]or he took the an- 
cientness [of our nature] in order to infuse his newness in us. He took a 
single ancientness, that is, the one of punishment, in order to destroy our 
twofold one, that is, of punishment and fault" (c1 n3). 


“There are illuminating reflections on this matter in Rosemann, Peter Lombard, 
pp. 134-135. Less enlightening are the censorious remarks of Colish, Peter Lombard, 
1.442-443. Colish regards the Lombard as incoherent in his description of Christ’s 
psychology; although committed to a spirited assertion of the fruitful importance of 
Christ’s humanity, Peter is said to end up unwilling to allow Christ “a fully human 
psychology of knowledge” (p. 443). This conviction of the inadequacy of Peter’s 
view of Christ’s psychology will become a fixed, repetitious, and unhelpful theme in 
Colish’s discussion of Peter’s presentation of the virtues. 
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Chief among the flaws of human nature which Christ did not take are 
ignorance and the related difficulty of our weakened will to will and do 
what is good (c1 nn4 and 5). He did not take these defects because they 
would have been unsuitable for him and unprofitable for us. The general 
rule regarding the defects which Christ took is that “he took them either 
to demonstrate his true humanity: such as fear and sadness; or to fulfil the 
work for which he had come: such as the capacity to suffer and die; or to 
raise our hope from our despair of immortality: such as death" (c1 n7). 

In other human beings, the defects which Christ took are present as a 
consequence of sin; in Christ, who was conceived and born without sin, 
and who preserved his sinlessness throughout his life, the taking of these 
flaws flowed entirely from compassion (cl n8). But he took them truly, 
and his fear and suffering were real; those opinions ought to be rejected 
which argue that "Christ bore a likeness and semblance of suffering and 
pain, but did not at all endure pain or suffering [itself]" (c1 n9). 

Some authorities, and scriptural ones in particular, seem to differ on 
the reality of Christ's suffering, and of his fear and sadness especially. 
The apparent contradiction is resolved by the application of a distinction 
between ‘passion’ and 'propassion' (c2 nl). These terms are defined us- 
ing the examples of fear and suffering: in us, their experience can be such 
"that the mind's understanding is not as a consequence removed from 
righteousness or the contemplation of God, and then it is propassion. But 
at times it is removed or troubled, and then it is passion" (c2 n2). In 
Christ, who is subject to these defects by his own free compassion and 
not by the necessity of sin, true fear and sadness are present only accord- 
ing to propassion and in no way affect his righteousness or contemplation 
of God (c2 nn3 and 4). 

A particularly troublesome authority on these matters is Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, who, in a number of statements, appears to claim that the blows and 
wounds inflicted on Christ in the course of his passion did not cause suf- 
fering, and that fear did not trouble him (c3 nn1-4). But there is no real 
conflict between Hilary's statements and what Peter has just been saying 
since the former can be read in harmony with the distinction between pro- 


14A brief discussion follows, at nn10-12, of authorities attesting to the reality of 
Christ's suffering, whereas n13 disposes of authorities that seem to attest the contrary. 
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passion and passion to mean that in Christ there was no necessity to suffer 
and no necessity to fear (c3 n5).? 

But the necessity to suffer and die is not a defect tied to sin, since it 
is integral to our bodies. Was a similar necessity also in Christ's body? 
Moreover, before sin, even the necessity of suffering was not tied to 
death; was Christ bound only by the capacity for death, or by the neces- 
sity for it and its concomitant suffering? If the latter, then he cannot be 
said to have taken these defects by compassion (dist. 16 cl nl). But 
Christ took these defects like the others willingly, and not by the neces- 
sity of his condition, since he was immune from sin (cl n2). Indeed, it 
may be said that Christ took something from each of the four states of 
humankind. From the state of men before sin, he took immunity from sin; 
from the state after sin and before grace, he took the punishment for sin; 
from the state of grace, he took the fullness of grace; from the state of 
glory to come, “he took the inability to sin and the perfect contemplation 
of God" (c2). 

In Distinction 17, Peter tackles the complex question of the coexist- 
ence of several wills in Christ, and does so under the guise of asking 
whether every prayer or will of Christ was fulfilled. The specific prayer at 
the heart of this question is the fruitfully troublesome one by which Christ 
asks: "Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from me. But not my will, 
but yours, be done" (Mt. 26, 39; dist. 17 c1). This prayer is taken to be 
evidence of two wills in Christ, one divine and the other human. The 
human will is refractory before the prospect of suffering and death, but it 
immediately conforms to the divine will by asking that the Father's will 
be done. Moreover, in Christ's human will, as in any man's, a distinction 
can be made between its sensual disposition, by which he wished not to 
die, and its rational disposition, by which he willed to do the Father's will 
even unto death (c2 n1). Nor does the Gospel text reveal a struggle be- 
tween Christ's flesh and his spirit; such a struggle would betray the exis- 
tence of concupiscence, which has no place in the sinless Christ. The 
prayer is best seen then as being offered for our sake by God's will so 
that we should be convinced of the truth of Christ's humanity (c2 n2). 
Furthermore, the prayer is exemplary for us, his members, in that it 
teaches us how we are to meet our own tribulations; we may pray for their 
removal, but we must also strive to conform our will to God's (c2 n9). 


Whatever one may think of Peter's reading of Hilary's texts, it is difficult to see 
how one could say, with Colish, Peter Lombard, 1.444, that “Peter feels impelled to 
reject flat out the claim of Hilary of Poitiers that Christ was incapable of suffering." 
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In Distinction 18, Peter begins his treatment of Christ's saving passion 
with the question of what Christ merited by his suffering and death. Some 
say that Christ merited nothing for himself, but only for the members of 
his body, which is the Church (cl n1), for whom “he merited redemption 
from the devil, from sin, from punishment, and the opening of the king- 
dom" (c1 n2). Despite this view to the contrary, Peter holds that the man 
Christ merited for himself the glory of impassibility of soul and immortal- 
ity of body (c1 nn2-5). And yet it was not by his suffering and death that 
Christ merited these rewards; from the very moment of his conception, 
and then at all other points of his perfect earthly life, Christ already mer- 
ited all that he received in glory because of his perfectly obedient adher- 
ence to the will of the Father in all that he did (c2 nnl and 2). Nor ought 
one ever to say that his soul was better and more blessed after his death 
than it had been before; the most one can say is that perhaps it is now 
more blessed because of immunity from all misery (c2 n3). 

Another benefit, if such it may be called, accruing to Christ by his pas- 
sion was the exaltation of his name above all other names, that is, that 
he should be known as God. By this benefit, that which the Son of God 
has by nature from all eternity is extended to the man Jesus through grace 
(c3 n1). By means of the cross, that which the Son of God already had 
was given by grace to the obedient servant (c3 n2). And yet even this 
may be doubted, namely that the suffering of Christ merited for him this 
benefit; it is perhaps better to say that he had this benefit also from the 
moment of his conception, but that his suffering and death merited the 
manifesting of his name and power (c3 nn3 and 4). Christ's suffering and 
death were not required for his acquisition of the three benefits, however. 
Since God's power is unbounded, Christ could have taken immediately 
the glorious body which became his at the resurrection; but having chosen 
to come as a passible man, he could not come to glory without merit (c4 
nl). And yet the merit of his virtues would have been sufficient, so that 
"through his passion he merited nothing for himself which he had not 
already merited earlier through his virtues" (c4 n2). 

If Peter has belaboured the point of how unnecessary Christ's suffer- 
ings were for his own sake, it is so that the reader should be all the more 
appreciative of Christ's compassionate condescension. For now the ques- 
tion can be asked and the answer given in the following beautiful terms: 


To what end, then, did he will to suffer and die, if his virtues were suffi- 
cient for him to merit those things? For your sake, not for his own. How 
for my sake? So that his passion and death should be model and cause to 
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you: the model of virtue and humility, the cause of glory and liberty, the 
model of being obedient to God even unto death, and the cause of your 
liberation and blessedness (c5 n1). 


By the conditions which God had decreed for himself, Christ's practice of 
the virtues, then, was sufficient for his own rewards, but did not merit for 
us "entrance to paradise, and redemption from sin, punishment, and the 
devil" (c5 n1). It was in order to confer these benefits on us, to bring us 
redemption and adoption as children of glory, that Christ *was made the 
victim offered for our liberation" (c5 n1). 

At the fall, it had been God's mysterious decree that man be banned 
from paradise and contemplation of God, “unless so much humility 
should be found in one man which might suffice for all who follow him, 
just as in the first man was found such pride as to harm all who followed 
him" (c5 n2). Although there had been righteous men before Jesus who 
strove to practice humility, their virtue was barely sufficient for them- 
selves. The fulfillment of all justice occurred in Christ alone, who “was a 
sufficient and a perfect victim; he was much more humbled in tasting the 
bitterness of death, than Adam had become proud in his guilty pleasure 
through his eating of the forbidden tree" (c5 n2). Christ's humble death 
met all the requirements of God's decree and the gates of heaven's king- 
dom were opened to all who follow him (c5 n2). 

These are wonderfully ineffable matters, but Peter can still judiciously 
conclude his glorious presentation with the gloriously restrained obser- 
vation: “See, we have seen to some extent how entry to the kingdom was 
readied for us by Christ's death" (c5 n3). 

After setting out the benefits for humankind of Christ's redemptive 
work so movingly and elegantly, Peter proceeds to outline the mechanics, 
as it were, of this greatest of works. How does Christ redeem? By justify- 
ing sinful men, that is, releasing them from their sins, which are the dev- 
il's bonds (dist. 19 c1 n1). This brief allusion to the devil's former power 
over men is quickly overtaken by the more extended consideration of the 
great change which Christ's redemption can work in man's ability to love. 
In Christ's death, God's charity is revealed so strikingly that “we are 
moved to, and kindled with, love of God, who has done so much for us; 
in this way, we are justified, that is, we are released from our sins, and so 
we are made just. Indeed, Christ's death justifies us, as by it charity is 
kindled in our hearts" (c1 n2). By the awesome example of Christ's love, 
a conversion of heart can take place which covers up sins and justifies 
the sinner. 
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It is in the light of this conversion that the crucified Christ can become 
the sign of faith to which the sinner can look in the continuing struggle 
with the devil. Temptation does not end after the incarnation, or even 
after the redemption, but now man can look to Christ on the cross and 
find in him freedom from sin and the power to overcome the tempter; if 
he has accepted Christ into his heart, the one tempted will find that seduc- 
tion will not follow temptation (c1 n3). 

In order to vanquish the devil in this way, it was just that a man over- 
come, as it had been a man who had submitted to the devil in the begin- 
ning. But for a man to overcome, he had to be immune from sin, and this 
could only be with God in him. “And so the Son of God took on passible 
human form, in which he tasted even death," in order to redeem human- 
kind from slavery to the devil, "that is, from sin (for sin is slavery to the 
devil), and from punishment" (c2). 

The punishment from which Christ frees men by his death is first the 
eternal one, which was owed for the first sin, and then the temporal one, 
which he will abolish entirely by the granting of immortality when death 
itself shall be destroyed (c3). In human souls, this liberation is already 
partially achieved; man is still subject to the fault of sin, but is no longer 
dominated by it (c3). And by Christ's bearing of our sins, the temporal 
punishment due for sin is abolished in baptism; for sin committed after 
baptism, Christ's merits offer once again relief from such punishment by 
the sacrament of penance (c4). Furthermore, the redeeming effects of 
Christ's sacrifice extend even to the just who lived before his coming (c4). 

With this, Peter is ready to make the humble claim that now “it has 
been partially explained how and what Christ, by his death, merited and 
accomplished for us" (c4). Next follows a brief discussion of whether the 
title of redeemer ought to be reserved for Christ alone. The issue arises 
because Scripture refers also to the Father and the Holy Spirit as redeem- 
er. Peter holds that Father and Holy Spirit are termed redeemer "only by 
reference to the use of power, not as an example of humility and obedi- 
ence" (c5). In the Son, there were both power and obedience, and so “the 
Son is properly called redeemer because he both fulfilled in himself those 
things by which we are justified, and worked the same justification by the 
power of the Godhead with the Father and the Holy Spirit" (c5). In this 
brief discussion of a seemingly very technical issue, Peter manages to 
have his students reflect on the Trinitarian dimension even of what seems 
most singularly the Son's work. Moreover, the affirmation of the human 
contribution is not neglected since the Son “is more frequently called re- 
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deemer according to his humanity, because according to it and in it he 
took up and fulfilled those sacraments which are the cause of our re- 
demption" (c5). 

The title of mediator is also said to be exclusive to Christ because he 
alone is placed between God and men in order to reconcile the latter to 
God (c6 n1). But this is not to be understood in the sense that Christ had 
to placate God and induce him to love men. This would have been entirely 
unnecessary because God has never ceased to love humankind from be- 
fore the creation of the world. It is men that Christ comes to change so 
that they may cease to make themselves enemies of God by sin (c6 nn2 
and 3). And it is according to his humanity that he is mediator (c7). 

It was possible for God to work our salvation in any manner that he 
found pleasing, but none could have been more fitting for human misery 
than the one which God chose (dist. 20 c1). None other would have been 
a more effective cure for human despair of immortality and none better 
able to convert the mind of man than to see the Son of God enter into fel- 
lowship with us and bear the evils that afflict us (c2 nl). It was also the 
case that, in so doing, he overcame the devil by justice, not by power (c2 
n2). Aside from the fittingness of vanquishing the devil by the righteous- 
ness which he hates most, this means of redemption was an example to 
men that they ought to love justice more than power (c3 n1). 

Peter next asks to whom responsibility should be assigned for Christ's 
crucifixion; the Father, the Son, Judas, and the Jews are all responsible 
for the event, but in different ways and for different reasons (c5 nl). The 
Son handed himself over freely; the Father (indeed, the whole Trinity) 
willed that he should be handed over and suffer; Judas betrayed him, and 
the Jews instigated his death. Although there was only one act of handing 
over, it was a good act on the part of Christ and the Father because their 
will was good; the will of Judas and the Jews was evil, and so the same 
act was evil on their part (c5 n2). This reflection on causation and respon- 
sibility ends with the suggestion that the act of the Jews, although evil, 
may be considered a good thing because Christ's passion, which is a good 
thing, derived from it (c6). 

After completing his consideration of the fittingness and the effects of 
Christ's suffering and death, Peter next turns to the question of what hap- 
pened to Christ's soul in the time between his death and his resurrection. 
First, he asks whether, at death, Christ's soul and flesh were separated 
from the divine Word (dist. 21 cl n1). This question, which springs natu- 
rally enough from attention to the events of Christ's salvific passion and 
connects to the issue of the liberation of the just who had lived before 
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Christ's coming, also recalls the earlier discussion of the hypostatic union. 
One's perception of the manner of union between divinity and humanity 
in Christ would tend to dictate how one presents the state of that union 
during the time in which Christ's body lies in the tomb. 

The first view which Peter sets out holds that Christ's flesh, while in 
the tomb, was separated from both Christ's soul and the divine Word; 
since the Word and Christ were united through Christ's soul, the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body (without which there would have been no 
true death) of necessity involved separation from the Word (c1 n2). That 
this was the case seems to be supported by an assertion of Ambrose that 
the Godhead had abandoned Christ at his death (c1 n3). Peter rejects this 
opinion, if it requires holding that the Godhead abandoned Christ at some 
point before his death. He thinks that Ambrose's text can only be con- 
strued in the sense that God abandoned Christ in some way that did not 
involve the dissolution of the union between God and man in him. Indeed, 
some form of abandonment was necessary, if Christ was to die, since God 
is life. The solution: *The Godhead severed itself because it took away its 
protection, but did not dissolve the union; it separated itself outwardly so 
that it was not there to defend him, but was not absent inwardly in regard 
to the union" (c1 n4). 

Peter next sets out the view of those who hold that, at death, the God- 
head withdrew from Christ's flesh, otherwise it would not make sense to 
say, as Athanasius had done, that, at the resurrection, the whole man, 
whom the Son of God had taken, rose again from the dead (c1 n5). Peter 
criticizes this reasoning because it seems as applicable to Christ's soul as 
to his flesh (c1 nn6 and 7). Peter's own view remains that the soul be- 
came severed from the body by divine power, but that there was no sepa- 
ration of the Word of God from either Christ's body or his soul (c1 n8). 
And it is wrong to say that even Christ's flesh was abandoned in the tomb 
(c1 n9). And yet it remains proper to say that God suffered and died, for 
it cannot be said that God did not suffer whatever Christ's flesh suffered; 
in the same way, you cannot be said to have suffered no injury if your 
clothing is torn, even though you cannot be reduced to your clothing. In 
this sense, although the Word is able neither to die, nor to suffer, it can be 
said that God suffers whatever is suffered by the flesh united to the Word 
(c2). In summary, *it may rightly be said that God died and did not die, 
that the Son of God suffered and did not suffer, that the third person suf- 
fered and did not suffer, that the Word was crucified and was not cruci- 
fied. According to the one nature he suffered, and according to the other 
he was unable to suffer" (c2 n5). The wonders of the hypostatic union! 
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A question that gives rise to a certain impatience in Peter is that of 
whether Christ was a man while he was in the tomb (dist. 22 c1 nl). 
Those who hold that he was not assert that a dead man is not a man. If he 
was still a man, then he was neither mortal, since already dead, nor im- 
mortal, since not yet risen (cl n2). Peter calls for the simple assertion 
that “although he was a dead man, yet God was man in death" (cl n3). 
Anything else is a philosophical quibble, against which he invokes Am- 
brose's dismissal: “Put aside your arguments, where faith is required. Let 
dialectic be silent, even in her own schools. We believe fishermen, not 
dialecticians" (c1 n3). 

If Peter becomes indignant at what he regards as quibbles, it is per- 
haps due to his view that the unity of divinity and humanity in Christ is 
too crucial a truth to be subject to classroom games and the vain display 
of cleverness. Right piety and human beatitude hang in the balance, and 
so one should not be reckless with the matter, even in regard to merely 
subsidiary questions. And so, he takes up with great earnestness a related 
subsidiary question of his own having to do with the ubiquity of Christ in 
death (c2 n1). Since Peter has repeatedly asserted that the union of Christ 
with the Word continues even while the body rests in the tomb, and given 
that the Godhead is everywhere, then Christ is ubiquitous even as he lies 
in the tomb (c2 n1). Although ubiquity can be ascribed to Christ's divin- 
ity, it ought not to be said that his humanity was ubiquitous. But his hu- 
manity consisted of soul and body, both of which were in union with the 
divine Wisdom, and the body remained in the tomb while the soul de- 
scended to hell, and yet Wisdom remained united with both (c2 nn2-4). 
Nor ought one to hold that parts of Christ are present in each of these 
places or everywhere; it is always the whole Christ who is present “at the 
same time in hell, in heaven, and everywhere" (c3 n1). But although he is 
whole everywhere, he is not wholly everywhere, for he is present every- 
where as God, but not as man (c3 n2). 


The Virtues 


Peter's presentation of the crucifixion as the ultimate call to conversion 
of heart has already served to alert his readers to the extent to which all 
Christ's work serves to engage human freedom in the direction of love. 
The exemplary character of Christ's life and death means that anyone 
moved to respond to Christ's call to love will find in that life and in that 
death the ways and means by which to attempt such a response. To aid in 
the framing of a loving response, Peter proceeds immediately from his 
consideration of Christ's passion to the enucleation of Christ's practice of 
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the virtues. With his gaze fixed upon Christ's virtues, the Christian will 
be better able to strive to imitate his exemplar. 

The treatise on the virtues begins with the question of whether Christ 
can rightly be said to have had the fullness of grace, unless he had faith 
and hope as he had charity (dist. 23 c1 n1). The resolution of this ques- 
tion will require a definition of its terms, and so it becomes the occasion 
to initiate a discussion of the three theological virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity. 

Faith is defined as the virtue by which unseen things pertaining to reli- 
gion are believed (c2). The term may also denote that which is believed 
and that through which belief in other things occurs (c3 n1). Faith is only 
a virtue if it is accompanied by love because there can be no virtue with- 
out charity, the mother of all virtues (c3 n2). If faith is accompanied by 
love, then it is the unchangeable foundation upon which our salvation 
rests because it allows Christ to live in the hearts of those who practice it 
(c3 n3). But if faith is unaccompanied by love, even the devil can be said 
to have faith (c3 n4). 

In relation to God, faith cannot be reduced to asserting that he exists 
and speaks the truth; evil men and devils can believe in this sense, with- 
out benefit to themselves or to others. True belief in God consists in lov- 
ing by believing, in seeking union with him in his Church through faith. 
This is the faith that justifies sinners and enables them to produce works 
of love (c4 n1). In demons and bad Christians, faith has not acquired the 
form which charity alone can give to it; and yet even this larvated faith 
can be called a gift of God (c4 n2). It may be that this is the very faith 
that becomes formed as a virtue, if a bad Christian turns toward God in 
charity (c5). 

Faith is said to be one with regard to its content because all Catholic 
faithful believe the same thing (c6 nnl and 2). Faith in the sense of that 
through which belief occurs is also one, but by reason of likeness and not 
identity (c6 n3). Properly speaking, faith can concern only unseen things; 
visible things are the object of knowledge (c7 n1). Faith itself, while in- 
visible to others, is visible intellectually to the one who has it (c7 n4).'° It 
provides conviction and proof "that there are some things which do not 
appear, since faith only concerns things that do not appear" (c7 n4). 

Reflecting further on the scriptural text which is at the heart of his 
definition of faith (Hebr. 11, 1), Peter notes that the unseen things which 


'éColish, Peter Lombard, 1.498, misreads the text here, attributing to Peter the view 
that what is known by faith is known intellectually. 
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are the object of faith are also called the things to be hoped for; these 
things, which begin to be in the Christian by faith, are those that he hopes 
will ultimately be in him through experience in glory (c8 n1). And al- 
though one might complain that this manner of putting things risks con- 
fusing faith and hope, the risk is perhaps worth running, if it points out 
the necessary unity of faith, hope, and love; faith cannot exist without 
hope and is useless without love (c8 n2). But it remains the case that faith 
needs to precede hope, for “nothing can be hoped for which is not be- 
lieved” (c8 n3). 

It is because of this precedence of faith that it alone is "called the 
foundation of all virtues and good works" (c9 n1). But it does not enjoy 
priority over, and so is not called the foundation of, charity, which is 
the Holy Spirit and the cause of all the virtues, and which excels all gifts 
(c9 n2). 

There are instances in Scripture in which the term faith is used with 
reference to things seen (dist. 24 c1 n1). Although this usage is common 
enough (‘I believe my own eyes!’), yet this is not the most appropriate 
use of the term. This apparent digression may be intended to convey that 
faith, by looking for things unseen, sees more deeply and more important 
realities than what one's eyes perceive. Both the Apostle Peter and a 
Jewish bystander witnessed the suffering of Christ, and both could be- 
lieve what their eyes perceived, but Peter alone knew by faith that it was 
God who suffered (c2 nl). The perception that Christ was suffering 
gained no merit; faith that God was suffering gained merit (c2 n2). 

But if faith concerns only things unseen, does it deal only with un- 
known things of which we are ignorant? (c3 n1). The question in this 
form confuses exterior and interior perception; it also treats faith as if it 
were a bodily sense. Faith is best regarded as an ability of the heart to 
perceive a resonance between something of which it is not wholly igno- 
rant and a proposal which is set before it by hearing in an interior way 
(c3 n2). This knowledge of the heart is not limited by what one is able to 
understand by natural reason; indeed, there are things which one will not 
understand, unless one has first believed them (c3 n3). Even in the case of 
things whose understanding precedes faith, “they are better understood 
through faith, by which hearts are cleansed, because unless God is loved 
through faith, the heart is not cleansed to know him" (c3 n4). 

Peter turns next to the question of what degree of faith is sufficient for 
salvation before the coming of Christ and after (dist. 25 cl nl). The min- 
imal faith required for salvation appears to be belief that God exists and 
that he rewards those who hope in him (cl n1). But a number of author- 
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ities seem to hold that no one, even before Christ's coming, is saved 
without faith in the mediator; after Christ's incarnation, faith in what is 
contained in the Creeds is required (c1 n2). But the just men of old could 
be, and were, saved by their faith in the mediator who was to come (cl 
nn3-5)." Even simple persons among the Jews, who did not have the 
privilege of the sort of revelation that was made to Abraham and Moses, 
could assent simply to those revelations and gain salvation (c2). The same 
happens now in the Church, where the simple may not be able to explain 
the content of the Creed which they firmly believe, and yet their humble 
faith suffices (c2 n2). 

To conclude his discussion of faith, Peter reiterates that, for all the 
usefulness of analysing the virtues distinctly, they operate conjointly and 
are, in some fundamental sense, equal in this life, because, as Gregory 
says, "[fJor so long as we are in this life, we find that in us faith, hope, 
charity, and work are equal to each other because we love as much as we 
believe, and insofar as we love we are certain of our hope" (c5 nl). And 
if charity is sometimes termed greater, it is because it shall remain after 
the others become unnecessary (c5 nl). And yet charity cannot come to 
anyone without faith and hope, while these can exist, if to no good effect, 
without charity (c5 n2). 

In comparison with the extended discussion of faith, hope gets short 
shrift. It is defined as "the virtue by which spiritual and eternal goods 
are hoped for, that is, they are awaited with trust" (dist. 26 c1). Eternal 
blessedness is the great object of hope, which looks to it in expectation 
because of merits and God's grace; such a hope will not exist without 
charity (c1). Like faith, hope has invisible things as its object (c2). But 
whereas faith is concerned with things which are good and bad, present, 
past, and future, and how these touch on anyone, so long as they are con- 
cerned with religion, hope looks only to those good future things which 
touch on the one who hopes (c3). 

Peter strives next to answer the question with which he began his dis- 
cussion of the virtues, namely whether faith and hope were in Christ. The 
short answer is that, although Christ believed and hoped, he did not have 


"Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.498-499, seems wildly misleading in representing the 
Lombard as saying that Israel's faith before the coming of Christ "since it knew noth- 
ing of Christ, was not sufficient to save them." 
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the virtues of faith and hope because they were unnecessary to him (c4).* 
In Christ, as in the saints in heaven, faith and hope appear to be forms 
of knowledge rather than virtues. On the other hand, the ancients who 
awaited Christ in hell can be said to have had the virtues of faith and 
hope because they believed and hoped, but, until Christ's passion, the 
direct knowledge of God was not available to them (c5). 

Peter's extended discussion of charity begins with the movingly pious 
and touching assertion of the degree to which charity was most perfectly 
embodied and exemplified in Christ: 


Although Christ did not have faith and hope, yet as a man he had such love 
than which there can be no greater; it was due to his most excellent charity 
that he gave his life for his friends and for his enemies. He also had in his 
heart that charity which he showed to us by deed, so that by the form of his 
showing he might instruct us in love (dist. 27 c1). 


This beautifully simple and loving bow toward Christ's love serves also 
to evoke in the reader the appropriate attitude for the consideration of 
this most sublime of topics. 

Peter defines charity as “the love by which God is loved for his own 
sake, and our neighbour is loved for the sake of God or in God" (c2 nl). 
He then reports Christ's summation of the Law in the two commandments 
to love God and neighbour (c2 n2). In glossing these commandments, he 
asks whether God and neighbour are loved by one love or by two distinct 
ones. The answer is that there is only one love, and it is the Holy Spirit 
(c3). In this manner, the Christian life is presented as participation in the 
very life of the Trinity.” 

Christ gave two commandments to love by the one love because of its 
two objects, namely God and neighbour. And of the two commandments, 
the first is greater and the second lesser (c4 n2). As to the manner of lov- 
ing, God is to be loved for his own sake with the whole heart, the neigh- 
bour is to be loved in the same way in which one is to love oneself, that 
is, "in goodness and for the sake of God" (c5 n1). Anyone who fails to 
love himself for the sake of God can be said to hate himself (c5 n2). 
Alternatively, it can be said that one is to love one's neighbour as Christ 


*Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.499-500, is thoroughly puzzling on this issue. Without 
any evidence whatsoever, she imputes to Peter a desire to argue that Christ had the 
virtues of faith and hope. Her discussion of this issue seems thoroughly misguided. 

"Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.501, contends that Peter “seeks to avoid a participatory 
or immanental view of the mission of the Holy Spirit." 
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loves, namely so that one's neighbour and oneself may *become children 
[of God] and have life" (c5 n3). As for the love of God, one may also 
say that he is to be loved with one's whole intellect, will, and memory, so 
that one brings one's whole self to God (c5 n4). 

Daunting as Christ's two commandments are, man is called to attempt 
to keep them in this life in the awareness that they cannot be fulfilled 
here. So long as concupiscence remains in man's heart, his love will re- 
main partial and imperfect; it follows that charity will find its perfection 
in heaven, where charity alone shall remain and be fulfilled (c6 n1). And 
yet, though unattainable, these commandments serve the purpose of set- 
ting out the goal of the whole Christian life (c6 n2). 

Distinction 28 concerns the command to love our neighbour and 
shows how the term ‘neighbour’ extends to ourselves and our bodies. All 
manner of things are commanded to be loved by the two commandments, 
including God, ourselves, our neighbour, and our bodies; the second and 
fourth of these did not need to be specifically commanded, in part be- 
cause they are contained within love of neighbour (dist. 28 c1). The defi- 
nition of neighbour moves on to the question of whether our love ought to 
extend to the angels (c2). Because the term ‘neighbour’ includes even 
enemies, to whom there is an obligation to show mercy, and since, in turn, 
those who show mercy to us are also our neighbours, angels and Christ 
according to his humanity fall within the definition (c3). 

Since our love can and must have so many objects, the question arises 
of how our loves are to be ordered (dist. 29 c1 n1). Right order requires 
that not everything be loved and that not all objects of our love be loved 
equally. A man is not to be loved insofar as he is a sinner, but he is to be 
loved for God's sake insofar as he is a man. God is to be loved for his 
own sake and more than one's own self. A neighbour is to be loved more 
than our own body, since he is capable of enjoying God with us (c1 n2). 

Our neighbours can be loved with equal affection, but with unequal 
manifestation of respect. More of the latter is to be shown to those who 
have been placed close to us and who, in some measure, share our destiny 
(c2 n2). Fellow Christians, for example, are to be loved by a special love 
(c2 n2). Several authorities support the view that we are to love with a 
graduated affection “God before all, ourselves second, parents third, then 
children and siblings, then members of our household, and finally ene- 
mies" (c2 n6). This hierarchy may be subject to revision, if any of its 
members prove to be evil (c2 n10). 

It may serve to avoid discouragement to be reminded that charity has 
degrees within its own development, "for there is a beginning charity, a 
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progressing one, a perfect one, and a most perfect one" (c3 n1). The per- 
fection of charity consists in laying down one's life for one's friends, and 
also for one's enemies in order to make them friends (c3 n2). 

The next question asks whether it is better or more meritorious to love 
one's friends or one's enemies (dist. 30 cl nl). An answer to this trou- 
bling question may, in particular cases, require the weighing of degrees of 
difficulty and fervour (c1 n1). But Augustine holds that loving an enemy 
is a rarely fulfilled achievement; despite the frequently repeated promise 
in the Lord's prayer to forgive one's debtors, most petitioners achieve 
only the ability to extend forgiveness to those enemies who seek it. This is 
the very minimum which is required by the command to love one's neigh- 
bour (c1 n2). 

Fittingly, reflection on the enduring character of charity begins to con- 
clude Peter's discussion of this subject. The reflection hinges on Paul's 
assertion that “charity shall never fall away" (1 Cor. 13, 8). Does this 
mean that, once one has charity, one can never lose it, and that one not 
predestined for salvation can never have it? (dist. 31 c1 n1). After setting 
out authorities appearing to hold that charity, once had, can never be lost 
(cl nn2-5), Peter argues that, in any case, the authorities say nothing 
about those to be damned never having charity (cl n6). Furthermore, 
reason and other authorities make it evident that some people are good 
for a time and then fall away (c1 n7). The verse from Paul refers not to 
charity as it appears or disappears in a particular person, but to the fact 
that “it shall exist here and in the future; but faith and hope shall be made 
void, as will knowledge" (c1 n8). The authorities may also be read to re- 
fer to perfect charity, which once had is not lost, whereas lesser degrees 
of it can be acquired and lost (c1 n9). Even in its less than perfect state, 
charity "does not allow the one who has it to sin criminally" (c1 n10). 

Since the discussion of the virtues began with the question of whether 
Christ had them, Peter now asks whether Christ, in his love, observed the 
right order and loved everyone like his own self. If he did and willed sal- 
vation for all, how is it that not all are saved? (c3 n1). But to frame the 
question in this way is to presume that Christ had charity as those do who 
are not yet in the fatherland. Christ's charity however was always perfect, 
as of one who was already in heaven, where only those are loved whom 
God has predestined for salvation. It follows that “Christ loved the elect 
alone like himself and desired their salvation" (c3 n2). 

After discussing so fully the love which human beings are to practice, 
Peter turns briefly to the question of the love by which God loves us, not- 
ing that it *is nothing else than the love by which we love him. For God's 
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love is the divine usia, and it is by the same love that Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit love each other and us" (dist. 32 c1 n1). Since it is the divine 
substance itself, this love is unchangeable and eternal. And yet it is un- 
equal. Although this love extends to all that he has made, he loves only 
what is good in his creatures, and so “he loves rational creatures more; 
and of these, he loves more those that are members of his only-begotten, 
and much more the only-begotten himself" (c1 n2). This difference in the 
degree to which God loves even the elect does not indicate mutability in 
the divine will, but the variety of goods which he has willed to confer on 
the variety of his members from all eternity (c2). 

This difference of degree in divine love is more safely understood, if 
one remembers that God's love can be considered in two ways: according 
to essence and efficacy. Variety is only relevant to efficacy, that is, to the 
greater or lesser good that God prepared for each one (c3 n1). As for the 
reprobates, one ought not to say simply that God loved them from all 
eternity; it is safe to say that God "loved them insofar as they were to be 
his work, that is, he loved what and of what kind he was going to make 
them" (c5). 

Closing his reflections on charity with this charming image of the di- 
vine craftsman who loves his craft, Peter briefly outlines the four cardinal 
virtues of justice, fortitude, prudence, and temperance (dist. 33 cl nl). 
His presentation of these virtues is entirely consistent with that of the 
theological virtues. He has chosen not to distract his students with irrel- 
evant philosophical considerations, placing these virtues, too, squarely 
within the Christian pursuit of the imitation of Christ.?? 

A brief definition of these virtues as they apply in this life is taken 
from Augustine: "Justice consists in helping the wretched, prudence in 
guarding against treacheries, fortitude in bearing troubles, temperance in 
controlling evil pleasures" (c1 n2). These virtues allow one to live well 
in this life and to come to eternal life (c1 n3). Moreover, they were pres- 
ent in their perfection in Christ, who exercised them primarily as they will 
be in eternity (c2). It follows that these virtues can be practised in imi- 
tation of Christ. 

As is already implicit in what has been said of Christ's practice of 
them, these virtues shall probably not cease in eternity, but they will have 
a different use (c3 nl). Justice will certainly survive and be made perfect 


20S ee Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.504-505, on the alternative schemes of presentation 
by Peter's contemporaries that made more use of philosophical approaches in discus- 
sing these virtues. 
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in that it will acknowledge the beauty of the divine nature and become 
fully subject to it (c3 n2). As for the other three, it may be that they will 
also continue, but with other functions, since the ills which they counter 
in this life have no place in heaven, and so "there it will pertain to pru- 
dence to prefer or equate no other good to God; and to fortitude to adhere 
to him with the greatest steadfastness; and to temperance to take pleasure 
in no harmful defect" (c3 n3). In effect, this formulation seems to be little 
more than a charming confirmation that love alone will last. 

There is authority for including the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit 
among the virtues, and so Peter next turns to these (dist. 34 c1). That they 
are virtues is attested by Ambrose, who notes that they exist also in the 
angels, and so will not cease in eternity (c2 nl). But they are better 
thought of as sanctifications of the Holy Spirit, that is, the various ways in 
which the Holy Spirit sanctifies the minds of the faithful (c2 nnl and 2). 
That these gifts were in Christ 1s attested by Isaias (11, 2-3), who is taken 
to describe Christ as endowed with the spirit of wisdom, understanding, 
counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety, and the fear of the Lord (c2 n2). 

The inclusion of the fear of the Lord among the gifts seems problem- 
atic. There is good authority for the view that there shall be no fear in 
heaven, so how can this gift and the others be said to continue in eternity? 
(c3 nn2 and 3). The answer lies in the changed use of these virtues, too, 
in heaven. In this life, filial fear is a combination of fear of separation 
and reverence; in eternity, there is no fear of separation, “but only rev- 
erence, which is love mixed with submission" (c3 n4). 

But since the issue of fear has been raised, Peter proceeds to a fuller 
treatment of the subject, perhaps because of its intimate connection to 
love in human experience. Fear is distinguished into worldly, human, 
servile, initial, and chaste or filial or friendly. By worldly or human fear, 
we fear the loss of worldly goods or the dangers of the flesh, and this fear 
leads to sin. By servile fear, we refrain from sin out of fear of hell; al- 
though insufficient, this fear is good and leads to an elementary practice 
of justice. Initial fear succeeds to the servile one when love begins to be 
the motive for doing the good. By chaste or friendly fear, we begin to 
fear separation from the Bridegroom: this is the fear that makes perfect 
and will endure for eternity (c4 n1). 

The question remains as to whether fear and love can coexist. The an- 
swer appears to be that they can, so long as the fear is chaste, because 
such fear is entirely concerned with the Beloved and the possibility of 
the loss of his presence, so that “you embrace him and you long to enjoy 
him” (c5 n3). 
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Like the other gifts of the Holy Spirit, fear was also in Christ, but ac- 
cording to the use which it has in heaven, since “Christ did not fear to be 
separated from, or to offend, God, but he revered him before all things" 
(c8 n2). As for the fear of suffering which Christ seemed to express be- 
fore his passion, it does not fall among the fears listed above and “may 
be called natural or human, which exists in all men, by which death 
makes one shiver and pain engenders fear" (c9 n2). In effect, this fear is 
only proof that Christ is perfectly human. 

Among the other gifts of the Holy Spirit, Peter chooses to focus ex- 
clusively on the distinction and connection of wisdom, knowledge, and 
understanding, asking first how wisdom and knowledge differ (dist. 35 
cl nl). Consideration of a variety of Augustinian statements leads to the 
conclusion that wisdom is concerned with divine things and knowledge 
with human ones (c1 nn2-6). Understanding occupies a middle place be- 
tween wisdom and knowledge, since it is concerned not only with eternal 
things, but also with the appearance of invisible and spiritual things in 
time. Wisdom contemplates the Creator alone; understanding looks also 
to the creature. But it is wisdom that engenders delight (c2 n1). An alter- 
native summary of the relationship of these three gifts is to say that 
"knowledge is effective for the right administration of temporal things 
and for good relations among the wicked; understanding for enquiry 
about the Creator and invisible creatures; but wisdom for the contem- 
plation of, and delectation in, eternal truth alone" (c2 n2). 

Peter concludes his discussion of these gifts with the caveat that the 
gifts of understanding and knowledge are not to be confused with their 
natural counterparts that go under the same names. The latter are all from 
God by the benefit of creation, but these gifts come from the Holy Spirit 
and are given to the faithful for righteousness so that they may reform 
and assist their natural faculties (c3 n1). And as for the gift of wisdom, it 
is of God, but it is not the same wisdom by which God is wise (c3 n2). 

The completion of the work of distinguishing the various virtues 
evokes next the question of whether they may be possessed separately 
(dist. 36 c1 n1). The answer appears to be that they cannot because all the 
virtues are the fruit of charity, and whoever has all the charities cannot 
but have all the virtues. They will grow in him as charity does (c1 nnl and 
2), and they will be equal in him in the mind, but not in exterior acts (c2). 
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The Ten Commandments 


The reaffirmation of the primacy of charity leads next to the question of 
how the whole Law may be said to hang from it; this in turn serves as a 
transition to the treatment of the ten commandments (c3 n1). If the whole 
Law and the Prophets hang from the commandment of love, why are 
many ceremonial precepts of the Old Testament no longer observed? 
They are not observed because they were not given for the sake of justi- 
fication, which is the fruit of charity, “but as a prefiguring of what was to 
come, and they were imposed as a burden; once truth came shining out, 
they ceased as if a shadow" (c3 nl). The spiritual understanding of the 
ceremonial precepts continues to be valid, and the same is true of the 
moral commandments. But all that is of enduring value in all these pre- 
cepts issues from and is summarized in the ten commandments, which in 
turn can all be referred to the two commandments of love, so that they 
can only be fulfilled in love and must have love as their end (c3 n1). If 
time should be lacking to read the Bible or sermons, it more than suffices 
to preserve charity, from which all the commandments depend, “because 
it is the perfection and end of them all" (c3 n2). 

That the ten commandments are contained within Christ's two com- 
mandments to love God and neighbour is shown by their distribution on 
their two tablets: “the three which are on the first tablet pertain to God, 
namely to the knowledge and love of the Trinity; the seven which are on 
the second tablet pertain to the love of neighbour" (dist. 37 cl nl). 

The first commandment forbids the worship of other gods and the 
making of graven things or likenesses (cl n2). The second forbids the 
taking of God's name in vain. The allegorical content of this command- 
ment is that Christ be held to be equal to the Father (c2 n3). The third 
commandment commands the sanctification of the Sabbath. Allegorically, 
the command is “that you hope for rest—here from vices and in the future 
in contemplation of God—from the Holy Spirit, that is, from God’s char- 
ity and gift” (c2 n4). This brief outline of the first three commandments 
concludes with a reaffirmation of their Trinitarian character because “the 
first, which is about the worship of the one God, pertains to the Father, in 
whom is unity or authority; the second to the Son, in whom is equality; 
the third to the Holy Spirit, in whom is the fellowship of both” (c3 n2). 

The other seven commandments, of the second tablet, pertain to love 
of neighbour (c4 n1). The first of these refers to the father according to 
the flesh, commanding the honouring of one's father and mother. This 
honour consists in reverence and the provision of necessities (c4 n2). The 
second commandment forbids killing—literally, only homicide is forbid- 
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den by it; spiritually and in light of an evangelical emendation, even the 
will to kill is forbidden by it (c4 n3). Mention of this emendation pro- 
vides the occasion to reflect that even the letter of the Gospel expresses a 
spiritual understanding for a spiritual people, whereas the letter of the old 
Law expresses a carnal understanding for a carnal people, and so was in 
need of correction (c4 n4). 

The third commandment of the second tablet forbids adultery, by 
which is now understood any use of the sexual organs outside of marriage 
(c4 n5). The fourth forbids theft and sacrilege, and every form of rapine 
and usury (c5 nn1-3). But the commandment would not have forbidden 
the pillaging of the Egyptians in which the children of Israel engaged be- 
fore their exodus; they took the goods of the Egyptians at the command 
of God, the giver of the Law, and so committed no sin (c5 n4). 

The fifth commandment forbids the bearing of false witness and is 
taken to include a general prohibition on lying and perjury (c6 n1), sub- 
jects on which Peter will engage in a detailed analysis because "the ques- 
tion regarding lying is a great one, and cannot be explained hurriedly" 
(c6 n2). Three different kinds of lies can be distinguished: to help some- 
one, for amusement, or for malice. The first two are slight faults, espe- 
cially in those who are not perfect; the third kind is awful for all (dist. 38 
cl nl). Examples of lying to protect someone are those of the Hebrew 
midwives in Exodus, who lied in order to save the lives of children, and 
of Raab, who lied to help the Hebrew spies. Both of these committed a 
sin, but it was venial and forgiven because of the good that followed. But 
this form of reasoning is risky and should not be extended to other sins, 
otherwise detestable evils may follow (c1 n3). 

A more detailed classification of lies is offered from Augustine's On 
Lying, in which eight types of lies are distinguished. The first and most 
serious, which all ought to avoid, is lying in the teaching of religion. The 
second is a lie that hurts someone without aiding anyone. The third aids 
someone, but hurts another person. The fourth is lying for its own sake. 
The fifth is a flattering lie. All these ought to be avoided. The sixth is a 
lie to thieves looking for someone else's money. The seventh is a lie to 
avoid betraying a man to someone who wishes to kill him. The eighth is a 
lie to preserve someone from sexual sin. The list arranges the variety of 
lies in decreasing gravity of sin, but even the last will be avoided by any- 
one who wishes to avoid self-deception (c2). 

After such a comprehensive survey of lies, the time seems ripe for a 
definition, again borrowed from Augustine: “A lie is a false signification 
of speech with the intention of deceiving" (c3). A lie, then, requires ob- 
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jective falsehood and subjective intention to deceive by uttering the false- 
hood. From the perspective of the liar, on the other hand, the objective 
element is not required; it is sufficient that he intend to deceive, even if 
what he believes to be a lie is, in fact, true (c4 nl). A classic example of 
this sort of discrepancy is the one of the Jew who says that Christ is God, 
not believing it in his heart; he is a liar who utters the truth (c4 n2). 

Every lie is a sin, but it matters much whether one lies to help or to do 
harm, and whether one misleads another as to an earthly or a heavenly 
matter (c5 n1). And every lie is wrong not only because a man ought to 
say what is in his soul, but also because lying corrupts and does violence 
to language, which is meant for human sociability and communication 
(c5 n2). And so a lie is a sin, even if it helps or does no other harm (c5 
nn3 and 4). But not every lie seems to be forbidden by the commandment 
and the amusing lie has not been discussed (c5 n5). 

Since lying gives rise to error, it is worth noting that not every error is 
equally dangerous. To engender or cultivate error with regard to the ob- 
taining of the kingdom of God is the most serious offence; other errors 
can be trifling sins (c6 n1). But ignorance and error are not to be con- 
fused, even if the one often gives rise to the other, and ignorance is not 
always a bad thing (c6 n2). 

Finally, Peter cites the case of Jacob, who passed himself off to his 
blind father as Esau, his older brother. On the authority of Augustine, 
Jacob is excused because he carried out the fraud in obedience to his 
mother, who had commanded him to do so on the counsel of the Holy 
Spirit (c6 n3). Aside from providing a key in which to read an important 
scriptural story, this consideration of Jacob's case has the effect of re- 
minding the reader about the risks of rushing to judgement without know- 
ing all the circumstances of a case. 

Perjury is a lie made under oath (dist. 39 c1). It is a debated question 
whether one who swears to a lie unwittingly is guilty of perjury (c2). The 
better view seems to be that perjury is incurred in such a case because the 
person was careless in affirming under oath something of whose truth he 
had not made certain (c3 nnl and 2). 

Is it evil to swear oaths at all? Not if they are necessary to achieve 
some good, such as to assert one's innocence, to make peace, or to per- 
suade others of something which is good for them (c4 nl). But the Lord 
forbids the swearing of unnecessary oaths (c4 nn3 and 4). 

If one has to swear an oath, is it preferable to swear by creatures or by 
the Creator? In the Old Testament, weak people were allowed to swear by 
the Creator, lest they extend undue honour to the creature, but those firm 
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in faith were allowed to swear even by creatures; in the Gospel, Christ 
forbade swearing by a creature (c5). Certainly, to swear by God is more 
binding (c6). And the effect of swearing by God is to call God as a wit- 
ness (c6), and sometimes has the effect of binding over some goods or 
persons before God as a pledge of the truth of what is being sworn (c7 
nn3 and 4). Although a Christian may not swear by false gods, he may 
rely on the good oath of another who does so (c9 n1). 

Not every oath is to be kept. An oath sworn against faith or charity, if 
it would make for a bad outcome, is to be changed, not fulfilled (c9 n1). 
Impious oaths may be rescinded, since they bind one to sin (c9 n2). Even 
merely careless oaths ought not to be kept, if keeping them will make for 
a worse outcome; perjury should be incurred to avoid a greater crime (c9 
n3). One who swears carelessly commits a grave sin, but the observance 
of an oath that turns out to be unjust would add a second grave sin, and 
this ought to be avoided (c9 n4). 

Artfulness in swearing is also not to be practised. If clever wording is 
used to say one thing and mean another, the oath is to be interpreted in 
the sense in which it.is understood by the one who receives it (c11). Final- 
ly, one should not compel another to swear an oath, if he knows that the 
other will lie; to do this is akin to murder (c12). 

Returning to his outline of the commandments, Peter lists the last two 
on the second tablet, which forbid desire for a neighbour's wife and cov- 
eting a neighbour's goods. These prohibitions might have been taken as 
included under the earlier prohibitions against adultery and theft, but they 
are listed separately to brand as evil not only the deed, but also the desire 
(dist. 40 c1 n1). This brief reflection nicely closes the discussion of all 
that has gone before concerning the virtues with a reminder that, in the 
practice of virtue and the avoidance of vice, the person's inner disposition 
is always as relevant as the outward action. 

This long reflection on the Law evokes for Peter a final pondering on 
its relationship to the Gospel. He has no hesitation in concurring in the 
judgement that even the Decalogue, which he has just expounded, can be 
termed the letter that kills because its prohibition of sin has the effect of 
increasing concupiscence and transgression, in the absence of grace, 
*which grace is not as abundant in the Law as it is in the Gospel." (c2). 

The Gospel is superior to the Law because it promises heavenly things 
rather than earthly ones. And the sacraments of the Gospel confer grace, 
while those of the Law only signified it. The moral commandments of 
the Law remain in the Gospel, but more fully (c3 n1). This rather cool 
evaluation of the Law sets the stage for the next Book of the Sentences, 
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concerned principally with the grace-bearing sacraments of the new dis- 
pensation, which can take the sting away from the literalness of the Law. 
To close his third Book, Peter yields to the poetic temptation to affirm 
once more the primacy of charity, here with regard to the commandments: 


You have heard the ten chords of the lute which have been imposed on 
both sexes; they are to be plucked with charity, so that the wild beasts of 
the vices may be killed (c3 n2). 


* k * 


The third book of the Sentences, for a variety of reasons (at some of which 
Dante hints in the dedication), has been the most congenial in which to 
become immersed, and so it is perhaps the hardest to let go. Without Jean 
Hoff's unfailingly gracious encouragement to release it, in a version 
which owes to her more than I can properly acknowledge, I might still be 
holding it firmly in my grasp. I renew my thanks to the Frati Editori di 
Quaracchi, for the "placet" to translate the Sentences from Fr. Brady's 
edition. Professor Joseph W. Goering, of St. Michael's College and the 
University of Toronto, has continued in his role of benevolent censor: he 
says all the right things about the importance of the project (as his socii in 
the classroom purportedly attest) and gently ensures that, however glacial- 
ly, the thing moves on. Fred Unwalla, as ever, is to be thanked for the 
glorious colour scheme. 

This third book of the Sentences is dedicated to Francesca, third of my 
children. Like her brothers, Francesca has not shown any marked inclina- 
tion to commune with the Lombard, but the topics of the book are ones 
with which she has been wrestling in a variety of interesting contexts of 
her own. With my jaundiced eye, I cannot but think that, in this, she is an 
indirect beneficiary of Peter's work, so it is a special pleasure to present 
her with this sign of my paternal affection. 


Giulio Silano 
St. Michael's College, Toronto 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 2008 


Chapter Headings 


HERE BEGIN THE CHAPTERS 
OF THE THIRD BOOK 


[DISTINCTION I] 

Ch. 1 Why the Son took on flesh, and not the Father or the Holy Spirit. 

2 Whether the Father or the Holy Spirit could have become incarnate. 

3 Whether the Son, who alone took on flesh, did something that the Father 
or the Holy Spirit did not do. 


[DISTINCTION II] 

Ch. 1 (4) Why he took the whole human nature, and what is understood by 
the term nature. 

2 (5) On the union of Word and flesh through the soul. 

3 (6) That the Word took on flesh and soul at the same time, nor was the 
flesh conceived before it was taken on. 


[DISTINCTION III] 

Ch. 1 (7) On the flesh that was taken, what it was like before. 

2 (8) That no one here is without sin, apart from the Virgin. 

3 (9) Why Christ did not pay tithes in Abraham, as Levi did. 

4 (10) For what reason Christ's flesh is said not to have been sinful, but 
like sinful flesh. 


[DISTINCTION IV] 

Ch. 1 (11) Why the incarnation is attributed to the Holy Spirit, even though 
it is the work of the whole Trinity. 

2 (12) For what reason Christ is said to have been conceived and born of 
the Holy Spirit. 

3 (13) Why the Apostle says that Christ was made, but we profess that he 
was born. 


[DISTINCTION V] 

Ch. 1 (14) Whether a person or nature took on a person or nature, and 
whether God's nature became incarnate. 

2 (15) Whether the divine nature ought to be said to have been made flesh. 
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3 (16) Why [the Word] did not take the person of a man, even though it 
took a man; but some strive to prove the contrary. 


[DISTINCTION VI] 

Ch. 1 (17) On the meaning of these expressions: God is man, God was 
made man, etc. He sets out three opinions. 

2 (18) The first is the opinion of those who say that, in the incarnation, 
some man was constituted from soul and flesh, and that man was made 
God, and God was made that man; and he sets out the authorities on the 
strength of which they say this. 

3 (19) The second is the opinion of those who say that that man was consti- 
tuted of three substances or two natures, and they profess this to be one 
person: only one simple person before the incarnation, and a composite 
one at the incarnation; and he sets out the authorities by which these 
defend themselves. 

4 (20) The third is the opinion of those who not only deny [the existence 
of] a person composed of natures, but also disavow that there was any 
man or any substance there composed of soul and flesh. They say that 
these two things, namely soul and flesh, were united to the Word, not 
so that any substance or person was composed from those two things, 
but so that God might be clothed with those two as with clothing in 
order to appear to the eyes of mortals. These understand the order of the 
incarnation according to habit. 

5 (21) Then he sets forth the authorities by which this opinion is strength- 
ened. 

6 (22) Four kinds of habit are distinguished. 


[DISTINCTION VII] 

Ch. 1 (23) Next, he sets out the reasons that seem to go against each of 
those opinions. 

2 (24) In what sense Christ is called predestined. 

3 (25) That he is not to be called the Lord's man. 


[DISTINCTION VIII] 

Ch. 1 (26) Whether the divine nature ought to be said to be born of the 
Virgin. 

2 (27) On the twofold birth of Christ, who was born twice. 


[DISTINCTION IX] 
Ch. 1 (28) On the adoration to be shown to Christ's humanity. 
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[DISTINCTION X] 

Ch. 1 (29) Whether Christ, according to his being a man, is a person or 
anything. 

2 (30) Whether Christ is an adoptive son according to his being man. 

3 (31) Whether the person or the nature was predestined. 


[DISTINCTION XI] 
Ch. 1 (32) Whether Christ is a creature or was made. 
2 (33) On the perfidy and punishment of Arius. 


[DISTINCTION XII] 

Ch. 1 (34) Whether that man always was. 

2 (35) Whether God could have taken some other form or from other than 
the stock of Adam. 

3 (36) If it would have been possible for that man to sin or not be God. 

4 (37) If God could have taken human form in the female sex. 


[DISTINCTION XIII] 
Ch. 1 (38) Concerning Christ's wisdom and grace as a man, and whether 
he could have made progress in them. 


[DISTINCTION XIV] 

Ch. 1 (39) Whether the soul of Christ had wisdom equal to God's and 
whether it knows all things that God knows. 

2 (40) Why God did not give to that soul the power over, as well as the 
knowledge of, all things. 


[DISTINCTION XV] 

Ch. 1 (41) Of man's defects which Christ took on. 

2 (42) On the propassion and passion of fear or sadness. 

3 (43) On some rather obscure chapters of Hilary which appear to remove 
the sufferings of the passion from Christ's flesh. 

4 (44) On Christ's sorrow and its cause according to the same. 


[DISTINCTION XVI] 

Ch. 1 (45) Whether in Christ there was the necessity to suffer and die, 
which is a general defect. 

2 (46) Of the states of man, and what Christ took from each of them. 


[DISTINCTION XVII] 
Ch. 1 (47) Whether every prayer or will of Christ was fulfilled. 
2 (48) On the wills of Christ according to his two natures. 
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3 (49) On some chapters of Ambrose and Hilary where Christ's doubt and 
fear are discussed. 


[DISTINCTION XVIII] 

Ch. 1 (50) Whether Christ merited for himself and for us, and what for 
himself, what for us. 

2 (51) That Christ merited for himself the same things from his conception 
as through his passion. 

3 (52) Concerning that text: He gave to him the name which is above all 
other names. 

4 (53) Whether Christ could have had those things without any merit which 
he obtained by his merit. 

5 (54) On the cause of the passion and death of Christ. 


[DISTINCTION XIX] 

Ch. 1 (55) How, by his death, Christ redeemed us from the devil and sin. 

2 (56) Why God man and dead. 

3 (57) How Christ redeemed us from punishment. 

4 (58) How he bore our punishment. 

5 (59) Whether Christ alone is to be called redeemer, as he alone is to be 
called mediator. 

6 (60) On the [title] mediator. 

7 (61) According to which nature is he mediator. 


[DISTINCTION XX] 

Ch. 1 (62) That he could have freed us in some other manner. 

2 (63) Why rather in this manner. 

3 (64) By what righteousness was the devil overcome. 

4 (65) On the litigation among God, man, and the devil. 

5 (66) On the handing over of Christ done by Judas, God, and the Jews. 
6 (67) Whether Christ's passion is the work of God or of the Jews. 


[DISTINCTION XXI] 

Ch. 1 (68) Whether at Christ's death the soul or flesh was separated from 
the Word. 

2 (69) For what reason Christ is said to have died or suffered. 


[DISTINCTION XXII] 

Ch. 1 (70) Whether Christ was a man in death. 

2 (71) Whether in death Christ is a man wherever he is. 

3 (72) That the whole Christ is everywhere, yet not wholly, just as he is 
whole man or God, yet not wholly. 
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4 (73) Whether those things which are said of God or of the Son of God 
can be said of that man or of the son of man. 


[DISTINCTION XXIII] 

Ch. 1 (74) Whether Christ had faith and hope, as he had charity. 

2 (75) What is faith. 

3 (76) In how many ways the term faith is used. 

4 (77) What it is to believe God, or in a God, or in God. 

5 (78) Of that formless quality of mind which is in the evil Christian. 

6 (79) In what sense faith is said to be one. 

7 (80) That faith properly concerns things which are not seen, and yet it is 
itself seen by the one in whom it is. 

8 (81) Description of faith. 

9 (82) Why faith alone is called the foundation. 


[DISTINCTION XXIV] 

Ch. 1 (83) How that text: ‘When it comes to pass, you may believe’ is to 
be understood. 

2 (84) Whether Peter had faith in the passion when he saw that man suffer. 

3 (85) Whether some things are known which are believed. 


[DISTINCTION XXV] 

Ch. 1 (86) On the faith of the ancients. 

2 (87) On the faith of the simple. 

3 (88) What it was sufficient to believe before [Christ’s] coming. 
4 (89) On the faith of Cornelius. 

5 (90) On the equality of faith, hope, charity, and work. 


[DISTINCTION XXVI] 

Ch. 1 (91) On hope, what it is. 

2 (92) With what is hope concerned. 

3 (93) In what hope and faith differ. 

4 (94) Whether faith or hope was in Christ. 

5 (95) Whether the just in hell had faith and hope. 


[DISTINCTION XXVII] 

Ch. 1 (96) On the charity toward God and neighbour which is in Christ 
and in us. 

2 (97) What is charity. 

3 (98) Whether God and neighbour are loved by the same love. 

4 (99) Why there are said to be two commandments of charity. 

5 (100) On the manner of loving. 
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6 (101) On the fulfillment of that commandment: You shall love the Lord 
your God with your whole heart. 

7 (102) That the one mandate is contained in the other. 

8 (103) What things are to be loved in charity. 


[DisTINCTION XXVIII] 

Ch. 1 (104) Whether we are commanded to love all of our neighbour and 
our whole selves. 

2 (105) That the love of angels is included in the love of neighbour. 

3 (106) What is our neighbour. 

4 (107) In what ways the term neighbour is used. 


[DISTINCTION XXIX] 

Ch. 1 (108) On the order of loving: what [comes] before, what after. 
2 (109) Whether all men are to be loved equally. 

3 (110) On the degrees of charity. 


[DISTINCTION XXX] 
Ch. 1 (111) Whether it is better to love enemies than friends. 


[DISTINCTION XXXI] 

Ch. 1 (112) Whether charity, once had, may be lost. 

2 (113) Why faith, hope, and knowledge are said to be made void, and not 
charity, even though it too is only in part. 

3 (114) Whether Christ observed the same order of charity as we do. 


[DISTINCTION XXXII] 

Ch. 1 (115) On God's charity. 

2 (116) How God is said to love this one more and that one less. 

3 (117) That God's love is to be regarded in two ways. 

4 (118) Whether one is loved more or less by God at one time than at 
another. 

5 (119) Whether God loved the reprobate from all eternity. 


[DISTINCTION XXXIII] 

Ch. 1 (120) On the four principal virtues. 

2 (121) Whether these virtues were in Christ and are in the angels. 
3 (122) On their uses. 


[DISTINCTION XXXIV] 

Ch. 1 (123) On the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

2 (124) Whether they are virtues and whether they are in the angels. 
3 (125) Whether they were in Christ. 
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4 (126) On the distinction of fears. 

5 (127) On chaste, servile, and initial fear. 

6 (128) How chaste and servile fear differ. 

7 (129) That servile and initial fear are called the beginning of wisdom, 
but differently. 

8 (130) How chaste fear remains forever. 

9 (131) Whether the fear of pain, which was in Christ, was servile or 
initial. 

[DISTINCTION XXXV] 

Ch. 1 (132) How wisdom and knowledge differ. 

2 (133) In what wisdom differs from understanding. 

3 (134) Whether the understanding and knowledge which are numbered 
among the gifts [of the Holy Spirit] are the ones which man has 
naturally. 


[DISTINCTION XXXVI] 

Ch. 1 (135) On the connection of the virtues which are not separated. 

2 (136) Whether all the virtues are equally present in anyone in whom they 
are. 

3 (137) How the whole Law hangs from charity. 


[DISTINCTION XXXVII] 

Ch. 1 (138) On the ten commandments: how they are contained in the two 
[commandments of charity]. 

2 (139) How an idol is said to be nothing in the world. 

3 (140) Why remission of sins is properly said to be done in the Holy 
Spirit. 

4 (141) On the spiritual and carnal senses of the Law. 

5 (142) On theft. 

6 (143) On lying. 


[DISTINCTION XXXVIII] 

Ch. 1 (144) On the threefold kind of lying. 

2 (145) On the eight kinds of lying. 

3 (146) What is lying. 

4 (147) What is it to lie. 

5 (148) That every lie is a sin, whether it is of help or not, and why. 
6 (149) In what is it dangerous to err, in what not. 


[DISTINCTION XXXIX] 
Ch. 1 (150) On perjury. 
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2 (151) Whether there can be a perjury which is not a lie. 

3 (152) On the triple manner of perjury. 

4 (153) Whether it is an evil to swear oaths. 

5 (154) On the oath which is sworn by creatures. 

6 (155) Which oath is more binding, whether the one done ‘by God,’ or ‘by 
creatures,’ or ‘by the Gospel.’ 

7 (156) What it means to say: By God. 

8 (157) Concerning those who swear by false gods. 

9 (158) That an oath or promise made against God is not to be kept. 

10 (159) Whether he is a perjurer, who does not do what he has incau- 
tiously sworn. 

11 (160) Concerning those who swear with verbal artfulness. 

12 (161) Concerning him who compels another to swear. 


[DISTINCTION XL] 

Ch. 1 (162) Why the Law is said to restrain the hand, but not the spirit. 
2 (163) What is the letter that kills. 

3 (164) On the difference between the Law and the Gospel. 


The Sentences, Book 3 


On the Incarnation of the Word 


HERE BEGINS THE THIRD BOOK 


On the Incarnation of the Word 


Let us now readily attend, with the whole consideration of our mind, to 
understanding and treating those things which pertain to the mystery of 
the Word made flesh, so that, with God revealing, we may be able to utter 
some little thing on these ineffable matters. 


THE CONTENTS OF THIS VOLUME ARE PRESENTED IN A SUMMARY WAY. 
—-—Jn the first book, through the unassailable witness of the saints, we said 
something on the inexplicable mystery of the most high Trinity. Then, in 
the second book, observing the certain rules of authority, we indicated the 
order of the creation of things and the fall of man. Now, the order of rea- 
son requires that, in the third and fourth books, we discuss the restoration 
of man accomplished through the grace of the mediator of God and men,' 
and the sacraments of human redemption, by which man's bruises are 
bound up’ and the wounds of sins are cured. In this way, the Samaritan 
may come to the one who is wounded,’ the physician to the one who is 
sick,^ grace to the one who is miserable. 


DISTINCTION I 


And so, as the Apostle says: When the fullness of time came, God sent 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the Law, so as to redeem those 
who were under the Law, that we might receive adoption as sons of God.' 
Now, the time of fullness is called the time of grace, which took its be- 
ginnings from the coming of the Saviour. This is the time of mercy’ and 
the year of benignity) in which grace and truth was made through Jesus 


ieu Im2/5:064l. 3, 20. 
^Cf. Ps. 146, 3. 

3Cf. Lk. 10; 33-34. 

AOR IM O 12. 
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Christ? grace, because through charity is fulfilled what was commanded 
in the Law; truth, because by Christ's advent is exhibited and achieved 
the promise of human redemption made of old. And so the sending of 
the Son is the incarnation itself? For he was sent so that he appeared 
visible to the world in the form of a man, about which we have already 
spoken sufficiently.° 


Chapter 1 


1. WHY THE SON TOOK ON FLESH, AND NOT THE FATHER OR THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. But it is to be diligently noted why the Son took on flesh, and not 
the Father or the Holy Spirit: for the Son alone took on human form. 


2. FIRST REASON. Which God's wisdom did by an entirely suitable or- 
der and high counsel, so that God, who had established the world in his 
wisdom, according to the text: You made all things in wisdom, Lord, 
should in the same wisdom restore the things which are in the heavens 
and those which are on earth.’ This wisdom is the woman of the Gospel 
who /ights the lamp and finds the tenth coin which had been lost, namely 
the Wisdom of the Father, which lit the lamp of human weakness with the 
light of its divinity and restored man, who was lost, marked with the name 
and image of the king. 


3. SECOND REASON. And so also the Son was sent, and not the Father, 
because it was more fitting that the one be sent who is from another, than 
the one who is from no one; and the Son is from the Father, but the Father 
is not from anyone else.—AUGUSTINE. For as Augustine says, in the book 
On the Trinity: “He has no one from whom to be. ... Therefore, just as the 
Father begot and the Son was begotten, so also suitably the Father sent, 
the Son was sent. ... For the Word of God is aptly sent by him whose 
Word he is; he is sent by him of whom he was born; what was begotten is 
sent; but the Father, who sent, is from no one." ^ And so the Father is not 
sent lest, if he be sent, he be thought to be from another. 


4. THIRD REASON. And so the Son, who is from the Father alone, was 
sent first; then also the Holy Spirit, who is from the Father and the Son; 
but the Son alone was sent in the flesh, not the Holy Spirit, just as not 
the Father. And this was done so that he who was Son of God in divinity 
should become son of man in humanity. Neither the Father nor the Holy 


iin A 17. 
^Augustine, /n Joannem, tr. 40 n6; De Trinitate, bk 2 c5 n8. 
$Bk 1 dist. 15, esp. in cc2 and 4. 


IPs. 103, 24. 

"Cf. Eph. 1, 10. 

*CiaLk 15, 8-9. 
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Spirit was clothed with flesh lest one be the Son in divinity, another in 
humanity, and lest the same [person] be father and son, if God the Father 
were born of man.—ON ECCLESIASTICAL DOGMAS. Hence in On Ecclesi- 
astical Dogmas: "Neither the Father took on flesh, nor the Holy Spirit, 
but the Son alone, so that he who was Son of God in divinity should be- 
come son of man in humanity, lest the name of son pass to another, who 
would not be son by birth. And so the Son of God was made son of man, 
born according to the truth of nature Son of God from God, and accord- 
ing to the truth of nature son of man from man. In this way, the truth of 
the begotten would have the name of son, not by adoption, nor by title, 
but by being born in each birth, and the one Son would be true God and 
true man. Therefore we do not affirm two Christs, nor two sons, but the 
one Son who is God and man, whom we on that account call the only- 
begotten, abiding in two substances, according to the conferral of the 
truth of nature on him, with the natures being neither confused nor mixed, 
as the Timotheans? would have it, but united in partnership." See, you 
have why the Son took on flesh, and not the Father or the Holy Spirit. 


Chapter 2 


WHETHER THE FATHER OR THE HOLY SPIRIT COULD HAVE BECOME 
INCARNATE OR COULD DO SO NOW. But if it is asked whether the Father or 
the Holy Spirit could have become incarnate, or could even do so now, it 
may be answered affirmatively: that the Father or the Holy Spirit could 
formerly and can now take on flesh and become man. For just as the Son 
was made man, so the Father or the Holy Spirit could and can be. 


Chapter 3 


1. WHETHER THE SON, WHO ALONE TOOK ON FLESH, DID SOMETHING THAT 
THE FATHER OR THE HOLY SPIRIT DID NOT DO. But perhaps some will say: 
Since the works of the Trinity are undivided,' if the Son took on flesh, so 
did the Father and the Holy Spirit, because, if the Son took on flesh, but 
the Father or the Holy Spirit did not, then the Father or the Holy Spirit 
does not do all that the Son does; but Father, and Son, and the Spirit of 
both “work all things together, equally, and in accord.” 

2. RESPONSE. To which we say that the Son does nothing without the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, but the operation of these three is one, undi- 
vided, and in no way dissimilar, and yet the Son took on flesh, and not the 


?Followers of Timothy, Monophysite archbishop of Alexandria. 
$Gennadius, Liber seu diffinitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum, c2. 


! Augustine, Enchiridion, c38. 
"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c11 n15. 
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Father or the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless it was the Trinity which worked 
this taking on of flesh, as Augustine says in the book On Faith to Peter: 
“We were reconciled through the Son alone according to the flesh, but 
not to the Son alone according to divinity. For the Trinity reconciled us to 
itself by that same Trinity making the Word alone flesh.” And so the 
Trinity worked the taking on of flesh, but on the Word, not on the Father 
or the Holy Spirit. For if the Father had worked the taking on of flesh on 
himself, and the Son on himself, or the Father on the Son, and the Son on 
the Father, then the work of both would be divided and would no longer 
be the same.—AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 1 OF ON THE TRINITY. But just as the 
unity of substance of the three is inseparable and undivided, as Augustine 
says in the book On the Trinity, so also is their operation: “and yet Catho- 
lic authors did not teach that this same Trinity was born of the Virgin, and 
was crucified and buried, but only the Son; nor that the same Trinity de- 
scended over Jesus in the form of a dove, but only the Holy Spirit;^ nor 
that the same Trinity said from heaven: You are my Son, but only the 
Father's voice was addressed to the Son. And yet Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, as they are inseparable, so they also work inseparably. This is my 
faith because it is the Catholic faith.”°—And so, although the Son alone 
took on flesh, yet he worked that same incarnation with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit. 


DISTINCTION II 


Chapter 1 (4) 


1. WHY HE TOOK THE WHOLE HUMAN NATURE, AND WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD 
BY THE TERM HUMANITY OR HUMAN NATURE. And because the whole 
human nature was corrupted in man by sin, he took it whole, that is, soul 
and flesh, so that he might sanctify and make it whole —JEROME. Jerome 
teaches clearly that by the term human nature or humanity are to be un- 
derstood soul and flesh; in the Exposition of the Catholic Faith, he says: 
“We confess that the one person of the Son is in Christ in such a way as 
to say that there are two perfect and whole substances, that is, of the di- 
vinity and of the humanity, [the latter of] which is comprised of the soul 
and the body.’’' See, he openly shows that soul and body are understood 
by the term humanity, and the Son of God is understood to have taken 


Rather, Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c2 n23. 
*CISNES S. 22. 
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on these two when we read that he took on human form, or humanity, or 
human nature. 


2. HE TOUCHES UPON THE ERROR OF SOME WHO UNDERSTAND HUMAN- 
ITY IMPROPERLY. And so they are in error who contend that, whenever 
Christ’s humanity is recalled, it is not the substance that is understood by 
the term humanity, but some property by which he is called a man.—JOHN 
OF DAMASCUS. For John of Damascus says: “It is truly to be understood 
that the terms divinity and humanity are representative of the substances, 
namely of the natures.” 


3. For with regard to Christ nature is not taken in the same way as it is 
when we say that the nature of all men is one. The same John clearly 
shows this, ascribing a different reason for using this word when human 
nature is said to be in Christ, and when the nature of all men is said to be 
one. For he says: “When we say that the naturé of men is one, it is to be 
understood that we say this without considering the relationship of soul 
and body. For it is impossible to say that" the Lord's “body and soul, 
when mutually compared, are of one nature. But because there are many 
human persons, and they all take the same kind of nature—for all are 
composed of body and soul, and all share the nature of the soul and pos- 
sess the substance of the body—we call the common form of the several 
and different persons one nature, namely of every person having two 
natures and completely existing in two natures, namely of soul and body. 
In the Lord Jesus Christ, however, it is not a matter of accepting a com- 
mon form. For another such was never made, nor is made now, nor ever 
will be made. But Christ, constituted from divinity and humanity, in his 
divinity and humanity, is both perfect God and perfect man.” 


4. And so God took on the whole human nature, that is, soul and flesh, 
and the properties and accidents of both; he did not take flesh without 
soul, nor soul without reason, as the heretics would have it,* but flesh and 
soul with the senses pertaining to them.—Hence John of Damascus says: 
“The Word of God took on all things which he had planted in our nature, 
namely body and intellectual soul, and their properties. For he in his 
wholeness took on me in my wholeness so that he should graciously 
grant salvation to all of me. For whatever is not capable of being taken 
on is incurable.” 


*John of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa, bk 3 c4. 

?[bid., bk 3 c3. 
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Chapter 2 (5) 


1. ON THE UNION OF WORD AND FLESH THROUGH THE SOUL. And so the 
Son of God took on flesh and soul, but the flesh through the soul.—JOHN 
OF DAMASCUS: “The Word of God was united to the flesh by means of 
the intellect."' For the divine essence is of such great fineness and sim- 
plicity that it would not have been suitable for it to become united to a 
body formed from the mud of the earth, other than by means of the ra- 
tional essence. 


2. And that union was so inexplicable that even John [the Baptist], who 
had been sanctified from the womb,’ confessed that he was not worthy to 
untie the strap of Jesus’ shoe,’ because he was not sufficient to investigate 
and explain to others the manner of that union. 


3. AUGUSTINE, ON THE CHRISTIAN COMBAT: “And so do not listen to 
those who say that the Son of God did not take on true humanity, nor was 
born of a woman, but that he showed false flesh and a fake image of a 
body to on-lookers.'^ They fall into this error because they fear what can- 
not happen, namely that the truth and substance of God be polluted by 
human flesh. “And yet they preach that our visible sun spreads its rays 
over all manner of offal, but keeps them clean and pure. Therefore, 1f pure 
things which are visible can be touched by visible things which are un- 
clean and not share their pollution, how much more did the unchangeable 
and invisible Truth, receiving a soul through the spirit and a body through 
the soul, take on the whole man without contamination to itself and free 
him from all infirmities?'?— See, he says here that God's wisdom took on 
a soul through the spirit and a body through the soul. For the spirit, name- 
ly the higher part of the soul, is closer to God by a greater likeness than 
the soul, namely the same thing in its lower part, and the soul is closer 
than the body; and so, not unsuitably, the soul is said to be taken on 
through the spirit, and the body through the soul. 


Chapter 3 (6) 


1. THAT THE WORD TOOK ON FLESH AND SOUL AT THE SAME TIME, NOR 
WAS THE FLESH CONCEIVED BEFORE IT WAS TAKEN ON. But if it is asked 
whether the Word took on flesh and soul at the same time, or the soul 
before the flesh, or the flesh before the soul, and whether that flesh was 


‘John of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa, bk 3 c3. 
"CPAER T SS. 

*Cf. Mk. 1, 17. 

‘Augustine, De agone christiano, c18 n20. 
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first conceived in the Virgin's womb and afterwards taken on, we say 
most truly and without any ambiguity that, from the moment that God 
took on human form, he took on the whole man, and joined to himself 
soul and flesh together; nor was the flesh first conceived and then taken 
on, but it was conceived as it was taken and taken as it was conceived. 


2. AUGUSTINE. Hence Augustine, in the book On Faith to Peter: *Hold 
most firmly, and do not at all doubt, that Christ's flesh was not conceived 
without divinity in the Virgin's womb before it was taken by the Word, 
but that God the Word himself was conceived by taking on his own flesh, 
and that the flesh itself was conceived by the incarnation of the Word."'— 
The same [Augustine] in the book On the Trinity: “He would not be me- 
diator of God and men, unless the same were God, the same man, one and 
true in both.” “The whole Trinity, whose will and operation is one, made 
the servile? form which was taken by the Son alone.’ “But it was not the 
case that the flesh was first taken in the Virgin's womb and divinity came 
into the flesh afterwards. Instead, as soon as the Word came into the 
womb, preserving the truth of its own nature, if was made flesh’ and was 
perfect man, that is, he was born in the truth of the flesh and the soul." — 
GREGORY. Concerning this, Gregory too, in the Moralia, says: "At the 
angel's annunciation and the coming of the Spirit, as soon as the Word 
was in the womb, the Word was flesh within the womb.” 


DISTINCTION III 


Chapter 1 (7) 


1. ON THE FLESH WHICH THE WORD TOOK, WHAT IT WAS LIKE BEFORE 
AND WHEN IT WAS TAKEN. Concerning the Word’s flesh, it is also asked 
whether, before it was conceived, it was in bondage to sin, and whether it 
was so when it was taken by the Word.—It can surely be said and is nec- 
essary to believe, according to the agreement of the testimony of the 
saints, that “it was first subject to sin,”' like the rest of the Virgin's flesh, 
but it was so cleansed by the work of the Holy Spirit that, immune from 
all contagion of sin, it might be united to the Word; the punishment alone 
remained, but by the taker’s will and not by necessity. 


'Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c18 n59. 
Rather, Leo I, Epistola 35, c3. 

3Cf. Phil. 2, 7. 
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2. THAT NOT ONLY THAT FLESH, BUT ALSO THE HOLY VIRGIN, WAS 
CLEANSED FROM ALL CONTAGION OF SIN BY THE HOLY SPIRIT. The Holy 
Spirit, by descending upon her, entirely purified Mary too from sin and 
also freed her from the urge to sin, either by entirely removing the urge 
itself, as some would have it, or by so weakening and reducing it that she 
afterwards had no further occasion to sin. 


3. The Spirit also prepared in the Virgin the power of begetting without 
the seed of a man. For this is what the words of the Gospel teach, when 
the angel speaks to the Virgin, saying: The Holy Spirit will come upon 
you, and the power of the Most High will overshadow you, and the holy 
thing that will be born from you shall be called the Son of God? The holy 
Virgin responds to him: Behold the handmaiden of the Lord; let it be done 
to me according to your word /—JOHN OF DAMASCUS. John, in expound- 
ing this; says: “And so, after the assent of the holy Virgin, the Holy Spirit 
descended upon her, according to the word of the Lord which the angel 
had spoken, purified her and prepared both the power to receive and the 
power to beget the Word of the divinity. And then the Wisdom and Power 
of the most high God" existing in itself, that is, the Son of God, komo- 
usios or consubstantial with the Father, overshadowed her, like a divine 
seed. From the most holy and most pure blood of the same Virgin, he did 
not procreate, but created through the Holy Spirit, and joined to himself, 
flesh of our ancient mixture,? animated with a rational and intellective 
soul. Therefore he is at once flesh, at once flesh of God: at once flesh ani- 
mated with a rational and intellective soul, at once flesh of the Word of 
God animated with a rational and intellective soul.”® 


4. From these words, what we said earlier’ is made very clear, namely 
that the flesh of the Word was conceived and taken at the same time, and 
that the same flesh, indeed the whole Virgin, with the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, was made chaste from all shame of sin.—AUGUSTINE, ON FAITH TO 
PETER: And on her was conferred the power “to beget in a new manner, 
so that" the conception of God and man should be completed in the womb 
of the Virgin “without joining with a man, without lust of the conceiver."* 
“For that flesh, which God deigned to unite to himself from the Virgin, 
was conceived without vice and born without sin. And yet do not believe 
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this flesh to be of a celestial, or airy, or of some other nature, but of the 
same nature as the flesh of all men.” 


Chapter 2 (8) 


HE CONFIRMS BY AUTHORITY THAT FROM THAT TIME THE VIRGIN WAS 
IMMUNE FROM SIN. And Augustine, in the book On Nature and Grace, 
clearly shows that the holy Virgin from that time was immune from all 
sin, saying: "With the exception of the holy Virgin Mary, concerning 
whom | wish to exclude all question when discussing sin for the honour 
due to the Lord (for from that time forth we know that more grace was 
given to her to conquer sin completely because she deserved to conceive 
and bear the one who most certainly was without sin); therefore, with the 
exception of this Virgin, if all the saints, both men and women, could be 
gathered together, and they were asked whether they had any sin, what 
would they answer, other than what John said: /f we say that we are with- 
out sin, we deceive ourselves?" —AUGUSTINE, ON FAITH TO PETER: 
"That Virgin was visited and filled by a singular grace so that she might 
bear as fruit of her womb the one whom the universe has as its Lord from 
the beginning"; “so that what was born from the offspring of the first 
man might derive only the origin of kind, not also of crime.” 


Chapter 3 (9) 


1. WHY CHRIST DID NOT PAY TITHES IN ABRAHAM, AS LEVI DID, EVEN 
THOUGH THE FLESH WHICH HE TOOK WAS IN BONDAGE TO SIN IN ABRAHAM. 
But since that flesh, whose singular excellence words are not adequate to 
explain, before it was united to the Word, would have been in bondage to 
sin in Mary and in the others from whom it was derived by propagation, 
it may not unworthily appear that it would have been subject to sin in 
Abraham, whose entire flesh was subject to sin. And so it usual to ask 
why Levi, but not Christ, paid tithes in Abraham, since each of them 
was in Abraham's loins according to material reason when Abraham was 
tithed, that is, gave tithes to Melchisedech.? 

2. IN WHAT SENSE LEVI IS SAID TO BE TITHED IN ABRAHAM. For the 
Apostle says that Levi was tithed in Abraham as if in respect to a material 


?Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c2 n15. 
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cause because, just as Abraham is shown by that tithing to be less than 
Melchisedech, to whom he personally pays tithe, so too was the Levitical 
order, which was in Abraham according to seminal reason and descended 
from him through the concupiscence of the flesh. But Christ was not 
tithed because, although he was there [in the loins of Abraham] according 
to the flesh, yet he did not descend from there according to the common 
law, namely through the lust of the flesh; just as also in Adam all sinned,’ 
but not Christ. —AUGUSTINE: LEVI WAS THERE IN SOME MANNER BY WHICH 
CHRIST WAS NOT. Hence Augustine, in On Genesis: "Just as those who 
were in his loins sinned when Adam sinned, so also those who were in his 
loins were tithed when Abraham paid tithes. But this does not follow in 
the case of Christ, even though he was in the loins of Adam and Abra- 
ham, because he did not descend from them by the concupiscence of the 
flesh.” “And so, although Levi and Christ were in Abraham’s loins ac- 
cording to the flesh when he was tithed, they were not equally tithed on 
that account, because Christ was there in some manner by which Levi was 
not.” “Indeed, Levi was there according to that seminal reason by which 
he would come into his mother through sexual intercourse; Christ's flesh 
was not there according to this reason, even though Mary's flesh was 
there according to it."^ “Levi was tithed in Abraham who was in Abra- 
ham's loins as Abraham had been in his own father's, that is, who was 
born from his father Abraham as Abraham had been born of his own 
father, namely through the law of the flesh and invisible concupiscence.” 


Chapter 4 (10) 


1. FOR WHAT REASON CHRIST'S FLESH IS SAID IN SCRIPTURE NOT TO HAVE 
BEEN SINFUL, BUT LIKE SINFUL FLESH: WHERE IT IS REVEALED WHY THE 
FLESH WAS NOT IN BONDAGE TO SIN IN THE CASE OF CHRIST. And so Christ 
is rightly said to have taken on ‘the first-fruits of our mass,’' because he 
did not take the flesh of sin, but the likeness of sinful flesh. For as the 
Apostle says, God sent his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh? For the 
Word took flesh like that of a sinner as to punishment, but not as to fault, 
and so it was not sinful. —CAUGUSTINE, ON THE WORDS OF THE APOSTLE: 
"But all other flesh of men is sinful: only his is not sinful flesh be- 
cause his Mother conceived him through grace, and not through concu- 
piscence. And yet it has the likeness of sinful flesh through its ability to 


*Cf. Rom. 5, 12. 

“Ordinary gloss, on Heb. 7, 10. 

*Cf. Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 10 c19 n34. 
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suffer and die, because it suffered hunger, thirst, and suchlike.” “And SO, 
although his flesh is the same as ours, yet it was not made in the womb in 
the same way as ours. For it was sanctified in the womb and was born 
without sin, and also he did not ever sin in it. And so it is similar to our 
flesh as to punishment, but not as to the quality of sin," ^ because (ORI- 
GEN:) "it did not at all have the same pollution as flesh which is conceived 
from the movement of concupiscence,” “nor was it born from carnal 
pleasure." — HE SETS OUT THREE CAUSES. And so he came to a spotless 
body,’ which had been conceived apart from the concupiscence of lust; 
nor did he have in himself that vice which is the cause of sin in others; 
nor did he sin in it. And so it is truly said that the flesh of the Word was 
not in bondage to sin in the case of Christ. 


2. SOMETHING APPEARS TO BE IN CONTRADICTION WITH THAT SENTENCE 
IN WHICH IT WAS SAID THAT THE FLESH OF CHRIST WAS NOT CONCEIVED 
BEFORE IT WAS TAKEN. But what Augustine says, in On John, appears to 
go against that sentence in which we said above" that the flesh of the 
Word was not conceived before it was taken. We there read: Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will raise it up again. Then the Jews said: This 
temple was built in forty-six years, and you will raise it up again in three 
days?’ Augustine says: “This number is suitable for the perfecting of the 
Lord's body because, as the natural philosophers say, the form of the hu- 
man body is completed in as many days."'? 

3. By reason of these words, some have presumed to say that the form 
of the Lord's body, like other bodies, was completed and differentiated 
according to the shapes of the different parts in that many days, and the 
Word of God immediately united to himself flesh and soul. And it is in 
this way, they say, that that number is suitable for the perfecting of the 
Lord's body. 

4. But there is another reason for that statement, from which a sound 
understanding of it flows. For Augustine did not say it because, as soon as 
that flesh was sanctified by the work of the Holy Spirit and separated 
from the rest, it was united to the Word of God with the soul, so that he 
was perfect and true God and perfect and true man; but because the dif- 
ferentiation of the parts of the Lord's body, at the very moment of con- 
ception and union of God and man, was so delicate and small that it could 
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scarcely be subjected to human gaze; but in those days which Augustine 
recalls, it had become complete and observable. 


5. HOW HE WHO WAS EVERYWHERE WAS IN THE VIRGIN.—JOHN OF 
DAMASCUS. And so, as John says: “The Word was made flesh, and did 
not abandon its own incorporeality; and it was entirely made flesh, and it 
was entirely uncircumscribed. In respect to its body, it is made less and 
contracts; in respect to its divinity, it is uncircumscribed, the flesh not 
being coextensive with the uncircumscribed divinity."!! “And so he was 
in all things and over all things, and he existed in the womb of his holy 
Mother; but he was in her by the act of the incarnation."'? 


DISTINCTION IV 


Chapter 1 (11) 


1. WHY IN SCRIPTURE THE INCARNATION, WHICH IS THE WORK OF THE 
TRINITY, IS MORE OFTEN ATTRIBUTED TO THE HOLY SPIRIT, AND [CHRIST] 
IS EVEN SAID TO HAVE BEEN CONCEIVED AND BORN OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
But since the incarnation of the Word, as was discussed above, is truly 
the operation of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, it seems to us worthy of in- 
vestigation why in Scripture this work is more often attributed to the 
Holy Spirit, and Christ is said to have been conceived and born of the 
Holy Spirit. —For the work of the incarnation is more often attributed to 
the Holy Spirit not because he did it alone, without the Father and the 
Son, but because the Holy Spirit is the charity and gift of Father and Son: 
it was in God's ineffable charity that God's Word was made flesh,’ and 
it was by God's inestimable gift that the Son of God joined to himself the 
form of a servant.’ And so the frequent mention of the Holy Spirit does 
not exclude the Father or the Son from that work; it is rather the case 
that, by the naming of the one, the three are understood, as often happens 
with reference to other works. 


2. AUGUSTINE: THE STATING OF THE QUESTION. Hence Augustine, rais- 
ing a question with regard to this, determines it in the following way in 
the Enchiridion, saying: “That creature which the Virgin conceived and 
bore, although it pertained to the person of the Son alone, was neverthe- 
less the work of the whole Trinity. Since this is so, and the works of the 
Trinity are not severable, why is the Holy Spirit alone named in making 


J ohn of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa, bk 3 c7. 
Ibid. 


! Dist. 1 c3 n2. 
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them?"—SOLUTION. “Or is it that, when one of the three is named with 
reference to any work, the Trinity is understood to work everything? This 
is truly the case, and it can be taught by examples.’* You have heard the 
question being stated and its exposition. 


Chapter 2 (12) 


IN WHAT SENSE CHRIST IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN CONCEIVED AND BORN OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. “But we must not 
dwell on this too long. For the other question urges us: how Christ is said 
to have been ‘born of the Holy Spirit,’ since he is not in any way the son 
of the Holy Spirit. ... Are we then to say that the Holy Spirit is the father 
of Christ the man, so that God the Father would have begotten the Word, 
and the Holy Spirit would have begotten the man? And that, from these two 
substances, there was one Christ, on the one hand, Son of God the Father 
according to his being Word, and, on the other hand, son of the Holy 
Spirit according to his being man, because the Holy Spirit, as it were his 
father, had begotten him from the Virgin Mother? Who shall dare to say 
this, since it is so absurd that believers' ears are not able to bear it? And so, 
... Since we profess that Christ was born of the Holy Spirit from the Virgin 
Mary, it is difficult to explain how he is not the son of the Holy Spirit, but 
is the son of the Virgin, even though he was born of the one and the other. 
Undoubtedly, he was not born from him as from a father, but he was from 
her as from a mother."' 


2. THAT WHATEVER IS BORN OF SOME THING IS NOT NECESSARILY 
CALLED ITS SON. “But it is not to be granted that whatever is born of some 
thing is necessarily to be called the son of that thing. I pass over the fact 
that a son is born of a man otherwise than a hair, a louse, a worm in the 
stomach is, and none of these is a son. I pass over this because it is un- 
suitable to compare them to the great matter under consideration; but, 
surely, no one would rightly call those who are born from water and the 
Holy Spirit? the sons of water, but they are called sons of God the Father 
and of Mother Church. In the same way, Christ was born of the Holy 
Spirit, and yet he is not the son of the Holy Spirit. (NOR ARE ALL THOSE 
WHO ARE CALLED SOMEONE'S SONS NECESSARILY BORN OF HIM.) Con- 
versely, it does not necessarily follow that all who are called someone's 
sons are also to be said to be born of him, like those who are adopted. 


"Augustine, Enchiridion, c38. 


l Augustine, Enchiridion, c38. 
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Some are even called sons of hell,’ not because they are born from it, but 
because they are prepared for it."* 


3. "And so, one thing may be born of another, and yet not so as to be 
its son; on the other hand, everyone who is called a son is not born of the 
one whose son he is called: it is clear that this manner in which Christ is 
born, of Mary as son and of the Holy Spirit not as son, indicates to us the 
grace of God. By this grace, a man, without any preceding merits, at the 
very beginning of his human existence, was joined to the Word of God 
into such unity of person that the same was the Son of God who was son 
of man, and the son of man who was Son of God; and that, in the taking 
up of human nature, that grace became in some way natural to that man 
and by it he was not able to commit any sin. This grace is signified by the 
Holy Spirit because he is specifically God in such a way as to be also Gift 
of God."* *—" And so, through the fact that Christ's nativity is said to be 
of the Holy Spirit, what else is shown than that grace itself,” by which 
man, “in a wonderful and ineffable manner, is joined with the Word of 
God” and formed and corporeally filled with divine grace.? 


4. ANOTHER REASON WHY HE IS SAID TO BE BORN OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. Christ can also be said to have been 
born of the Holy Spirit in respect to his humanity "because he made him: 
for as the Apostle says,'" insofar as he was man, he was also made."''— 
JEROME IN THE EXPOSITION OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. And so he is said 
to have been conceived and born of the Holy Spirit not because the Holy 
Spirit stood “in the place of the seed"" to the Virgin: for what was born 
did not take seed from the substance of the Holy Spirit; but because, by 
the grace of God and the operation of the Holy Spirit, what was united to 
the Word was taken from the flesh of the Virgin. 


5. AMBROSE. Also, in the Gospel, according to this understanding, we 
read of Mary that she was found to be with child of the Holy Spirit." 
Indicating the reason for this statement, Ambrose, in On the Holy Spirit, 
book 2, says: "What is from something is either from its substance or 
from its power. From substance, like the Son who proceeds from the 
Father, and the Holy Spirit who proceeds from the Father and the Son; 


SCEME 23. 15. 
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from power, as all things are from God. And so how was Mary with child 
from the Holy Spirit? If as from substance, then was the Spirit changed 
into flesh and bones? Certainly not. But if the Virgin conceived as from 
the Spirit's operation and power, who would deny that the Holy Spirit is 
the author of the Lord's incarnation?"'^ 


Chapter 3 (13) 


1. WHY THE APOSTLE SAYS THAT CHRIST WAS MADE, BUT WE PROFESS 
THAT HE WAS BORN.—AMBROSE. But it can be asked: “Since we profess 
that the Saviour was born, why does the Apostle say that he was made 
from the seed of David, and in another place, made from a woman, even 
though to be made is one thing, and to be born another? The Apostle must 
have signified something else by his statement.— The Apostle says made, 
and not born, because the Lord's flesh was formed and given bodily shape 
in the Virgin's womb not by human seed, but by the working and power 
of the Holy Spirit. For it is one thing to beget by the mixture of seed and 
the coagulation of blood; it is another to procreate not by commixture, but 
by power.” Men can beget human children, but they cannot make them. 
—That is why the Apostle said made, not born, namely so that his birth, 
which occurred without the seed of a man, should not be held to be like 
ours, which is done by the commixture of seeds. 

2. WHY FROM THE SEED OF DAVID. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE 
TRINITY. And so, when the Apostle said made, he added from the seed of 
David, because “although no seed of man intervened in the Virgin’s con- 
ceiving, yet, because Christ was formed from that flesh which had de- 
scended from seed, it is rightly said that he was made [from the seed].”” 


DISTINCTION V 


Chapter 1 (14) 


1. WHETHER A PERSON OR NATURE TOOK ON A PERSON OR NATURE, AND 
WHETHER GOD'S NATURE BECAME FLESH. Moreover, since it is clear from 
the foregoing that the Word of God took at once flesh and soul into the 
unity of its person, it is necessary to inquire which of these is more to be 
granted: namely that a person took on a person, or a nature a nature, or a 


"^ Ambrose, De Spiritu sancto, c5 nn42-43. 
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person a nature, or a nature a person; and whether it is as suitable to say 
that divine nature became flesh, as it is truly said that God became incar- 
nate and the Word became incarnate.—This inquiry or approach to the 
question, according to the testimonies of the sacred authorities, is par- 
tially implicit and difficult, but partially explicit and manifest. 


2. ON THE PART OF THE QUESTION WHICH IS CLEAR. For it is certain, and 
true without ambiguity, that it was not a nature that took on a person, nor 
a person a person, but a person a nature.— This is proved by the testi- 
monies of the saints here appended and is concluded from the evidence. 
For Augustine says, in the book On Faith to Peter: “The only-begotten 
God, in his conception, took the truth of the flesh from the Virgin; in his 
birth, he preserved the integrity of virginity in his Mother."' And a little 
later: “The same God took human nature into the unity of person, who, 
humbling himself through mercy, filled the womb of the undefiled Virgin 
from whom he would be born. And so the same God took into his person 
the form of a servant,’ that is, the nature of a servant.” Also: “For God 
the Word did not take the person of a man, but the nature of a man." 
Also: *The only-begotten Son of God, in order to cleanse the flesh and 
soul of man, became man by taking on flesh and a rational soul.'^—By 
these and many other authorities, it is clearly shown that it was not a na- 
ture that took on a person, nor a person a person, but a person a nature. 


3. ON THE DIFFICULT PART OF THE QUESTION. But as to the fourth arti- 
cle of the question, namely whether a nature took on a nature, the ques- 
tion is troublesome even among the learned, because even those who 
were famously authoritative and more learned than the rest in the sacred 
Page appear to disagree much with regard to this. Indeed, they seem to 
disagree not just with each other, but also with themselves, as the follow- 
ing chapters teach. 


4. HERE HE SETS FORTH THOSE [ARGUMENTS] WHICH APPEAR TO INDI- 
CATE THAT A NATURE DID NOT TAKE ON A NATURE.—ON THE COUNCIL OF 
TOLEDO VIII. For we read that at the Council of Toledo VIII the follow- 
ing was handed down: “The Word alone was made flesh and dwelled 
among us.° And although the entire Trinity worked the making of the 
man who was taken, because the works of the Trinity are not severable, 
yet the Son alone took human form in the singularity of his person, not in 
the unity of the divine nature, that is, that which is proper to the Son 


'Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c2 n17. 
CBM. 2. 7. 

*Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c2 n28. 
^Ibid., c17 n58. 
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alone, not that which is common to the Trinity.”’—Also, at the Council 
of Toledo XI: “We believe God the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit to be of one substance; yet we do not say that the Virgin Mary gave 
birth to the unity of this Trinity, but only to the Son, who alone took on 
our nature into the unity of his person. In the same way too, the entire 
Trinity is to be believed to have worked the incarnation of the Son of 
God; but the Son alone took the form of a servant into the singularity of 
his person." *— By these words, it appears to be indicated that only a per- 
son took on a nature, not a nature a nature. For if what is common to the 
Trinity did not take human form, then the divine nature, which is com- 
mon to the three persons, did not do so. 


5. HERE HE SETS OUT THOSE [ARGUMENTS] BY WHICH IT IS PROVED 
THAT A NATURE TOOK ON A NATURE. What Augustine says in the book On 
Faith to Peter, appears to go against what was said above; he states: “The 
divinity of Christ is not alien to the Father's nature, since in the beginning 
was the Word;? nor is his humanity alien to his Mother's nature, since the 
Word was made flesh." For that nature, which remains forever begotten 
of the Father, took our nature free from sin in order to be born of the Vir- 
gin.”''—By this authority, it appears to be handed down that the divine 
nature took on a human one. Where we can be strongly troubled is by his 
saying it to be eternally ‘begotten’ of the Father; unless perhaps he here 
uses nature in the sense of person. Otherwise, if we said that the nature 
which is common to the three persons was 'begotten,' we will contradict 
what we discussed in the treatise on the Trinity," where we said that a 
person begot a person, and not a nature a nature, because, if a nature be- 
got a nature, since the nature of the Trinity is one and the same, the same 
thing would have begotten itself; which Augustine denies to be possible." 


6. But elsewhere we find sure evidence by which it is shown that a 
nature took on a nature. For Augustine says, in On the Trinity, book 1: 
“The Son was made even less than his own self in taking the form of a 
servant.'* For he did not take the form of a servant so as to lose the form 
of God, in which he was equal to the Father: since, in both the form of a 
servant and the form of God, he is the same only-begotten Son of the 
Father because the form of God took the form of a servant." But if the 
form of God took the form of a servant, without doubt a nature took on a 


"Rather, Toledo VI, c1. 

*Creed of Toledo XI. 
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nature.— WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD BY THE TERM FORM. For by the term 
‘form’ nature is understood, as Augustine clearly teaches in the book On 
Faith to Peter, saying: “When you hear of Christ that he was in the form 
of God, it is necessary that you acknowledge and hold most firmly that, 
in that term ‘form,’ the fullness of nature is to be understood. And so he 
was in thé form of God because he was forever in the nature of God the 
Father, of whom he was born." 


7. HILARY. Hilary too, in On the Trinity, book 12, says: “To be in the 
form of God means nothing else than to remain in the nature of God." — 
You have learned that the meaning of ‘form’ is nature, and you have 
heard that the form of God took the form of a servant: and so it follows 
that divine nature took on human nature.—JEROME. Jerome too, in the Ex- 
planation of the Faith, clearly indicates the same, saying: "The Son of 
God suffered not putatively, but truly; he suffered in accordance with that 
which was capable of suffering, that is, not according to the substance 
which took, but according to the substance which was taken.”!? From 
which it is apparent that the divine substance took on the human one. 


8. AUGUSTINE, ON FAITH TO PETER. But the words of Augustine set out 
above, if they are examined with diligence, appear to indicate that the 
Word alone was made flesh and it alone took on a human nature, and that 
the divine nature took the same human nature. For he says: "The Trinity 
reconciled us to itself through the fact that the Trinity itself made the 
Word alone flesh. In this the truth of divine and human nature remains so 
unchangeable that, just as the divinity which it has from the Father is for- 
ever true, so also is forever true and unchangeable his humanity, which 
the most high divinity has united to itself." See, he said both that the 
Word alone was made flesh, and that humanity was united to divinity.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE TRINITY. The same [Augustine] also said 
earlier that "the whole Trinity made the servile form which was taken by 
the Son alone."?! 


9. It is by now easy to recognize that authorities have handed down dif- 
ferent and manifold views on the proposed question; and so those who 
came after them, reading these views, take occasion from the aforesaid to 
set forth various and contradictory opinions. 


10. WHAT IS TO BE HELD CONCERNING THIS. Wishing to remove any 
sign of mendaciousness and contradiction from the sacred Pages, we 
agree with the orthodox Fathers and Catholic doctors who are untouched 


Ker nil 2, 6. 
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by any suspicion of evil understanding. And so we say that the person of 
the Son took on a human nature, and that a divine nature was united to a 
human nature in the Son, and that he united it to himself or took it, so 
that he is truly called incarnate. 


11. DETERMINATION OF THE AUTHORITIES. But in saying that the Son 
alone took the form of a servant," the divine nature is not thereby ex- 
cluded from taking on a servile form, but the other two persons, namely 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, are.—Also, that other assertion, namely 
*that which is proper to the Son alone, not that which is common to the 
Trinity, took human form, ?? is to be understood as follows: that is, it was 
specifically in the hypostasis of the Son, not jointly in the three persons, 


that divine nature united the human one to itself. 


12. JOHN OF DAMASCUS. This sense is confirmed by the words of John 
of Damascus, who clearly asserts that the whole divine nature became in- 
carnate in one of the hypostases. He says: "In the Word of God becoming 
man, we say that the whole and perfect nature of the divinity became 
incarnate, that is, it was united to a human nature in one of the divine hy- 
postases, and not a part to a part. For we say that the whole nature or sub- 
stance of the divinity was united to the whole human nature.”**—Also: 
“The same nature is in each of the hypostases, that is, of the persons. And 
when we say that *the nature of the Word became incarnate,' according to 
the blessed Athanasius and Cyril, we are saying that the divinity was 
united to the flesh." “And we confess that the one nature of the Word of 
God became incarnate.””° “And the Word both possesses what is common 
to the substance, and has what is proper to the hypostasis, that is, to the 
person."^'—From these words, it is manifestly shown that the divine na- 
ture became incarnate; and so the same nature is truly said to have taken 
on a human nature. 


Chapter 2 (15) 


1. WHETHER THE DIVINE NATURE OUGHT TO BE SAID TO HAVE BEEN 
MADE FLESH. But it is asked whether the same divine nature ought to be 
said ‘to have been made flesh,’ just as the Word is said to have been made 
flesh.' For if to become incarnate is the same as to be made flesh, it may 
seem that the divine nature ought to be said to have been made flesh, just 


Cf. Toledo XI, above, n4. 
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as it is said to have become incarnate.—RESPONSE. To which we say that, 
if that expression were to be found in sacred Scripture, it would be taken 
in the same sense as when the divine nature is called incarnate. But be- 
cause authority passed over the matter in silence, and, what is more, the 
mode of speech would seem excessively bold if the divine nature were 
said to have been made flesh, I believe it better to be silent concerning 
this or to deny it than to assert it rashly, lest, if that were said, it might be 
held to signify the convertibility of the one nature into the other.—From 
the foregoing, it is indubitably clear that the person or nature of the Word 
took on a human nature, namely flesh and soul, but not a human person. 


2. But if the divine nature took a human nature, why is it not said to 
have been made or to be man, as the Word of God is?—To which it can 
be said that the Son of God is said to have been made man or to be man 
not only because he took the form of a man, but because he took it into 
the unity and singularity of himself, that is, of his person. But although 
the divine nature did indeed take human form, that is, united the form of 
man to itself, it did not take it into the singularity and unity of itself. For 
the singularity of the person remained while the property and diversity of 
the two natures were preserved. And so the divine nature is not said to be 
man or to have been made man, in the same way as the Son of God is. 
But some grant both of these interchangeably. 


Chapter 3 (16) 


1. WHY [THE WORD] DID NOT TAKE THE PERSON OF A MAN, EVEN 
THOUGH IT TOOK A MAN. But [the Word] did not take the person of a 
man because that flesh and that soul which it would have taken were not 
united into the one person. For there was no person composed of those 
elements when the Word was united to them; indeed, they were united to 
each other at the same time as they were united to the Word. And yet the 
union by which those two, namely the soul and the flesh, were united 
was one thing, and the union by which they were united to the Word was 
another; because the first is the union of that soul to the flesh, the second 
is the union of the Word to that soul and flesh. And so the Word of God 
did not take the person of a man, but the nature, because there was no 
person composed of that flesh and that soul whom the Word took, but the 
Word united by taking, and took by uniting. 

2. OBJECTION TO THIS, BY WHICH SOME WISH TO PROVE THAT A PERSON 
TOOK A PERSON. Here the objection is made by some that a person took a 
person: “For a person is a rational substance of an individual nature.”! 
But that is what a soul is; and so, if the Word took a soul, it also took a 


'Boethius, Opusculum V: Liber contra Eutychen et Nestorium, c3. 
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person.— But this does not follow, because the soul is not a person when 
it is united personally to another thing, but when it exists by itself. For 
when it is freed from the body, it is a person, like an angel. But that par- 
ticular soul never existed without being joined to another thing; and so it 
was not the case that the taking of that soul was the taking of a person. 


3. ANOTHER PROOF OF THE SAME. They also strive in another way to 
prove that the Word of God took a person: because it took a particular 
man. For it took the man Jesus Christ; and so [it took] a particular man.— 
AUGUSTINE. Augustine, in his Exposition of the Creed, under threat of 
anathema, hands down that the Word took the man Jesus Christ; he says: 
“If anyone has said and believed that the man Jesus Christ was not as- 
sumed by the Son of God, let him be anathema.” He also uses expres- 
sions taken from several passages of Scripture,’ like the following: ‘That 
man was assumed by the Word,’ ‘That man was made the Christ." And 
the Prophet, speaking to God of the man Christ, says: Blessed is he whom 
you have chosen and taken.* From which it appears to follow that a par- 
ticular man was taken by the Word, and in such way that a person was 
taken by a person. 

4. RESPONSE DETERMINING THE ABOVE EXPRESSIONS. But because it is 
impious to say or hold this, the above expressions and others like them 
surely ought to be taken in the following sense: that the man Christ, or 
that man, or some man, is said to have been taken by the Word, or united 
to the Word, not because the person of a man was taken or united to the 
Word, but because that particular soul and that particular flesh were taken 
and united to the Word, and in them subsisted the person of God and of 
man: so that you look to the nature of man, not to the person, when Scrip- 
ture, in phrases of this sort, says that some man or a particular man was 
taken or united.—And so, when it is asked without the support of au- 
thority whether some man or a particular man was taken by the Word or 
united to the Word, no response is here to be made without distinguish- 
ing what is meant because the aforesaid question is multifaceted. But 
once the limits of the questioner's intention have been determined, then, 
if you are asking about the person of the man, | answer: no; if about the 
nature of the man, I say: yes, indeed. 


?Pseudo-Augustine, Sermo 233, n2 (rather, the Creed of the Council of Toledo I). 
?See below, dist. 6 c2 n6. 
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DISTINCTION VI 


Chapter 1 (17) 


1. ON THE MEANING OF THESE EXPRESSIONS: GOD WAS MADE MAN, 
GOD IS MAN; WHETHER OR NOT BY THESE EXPRESSIONS GOD IS SAID TO 
BE MADE SOMETHING [ELSE] OR TO BE SOMETHING [ELSE]. But from the 
foregoing emerges a question which contains much usefulness, but also a 
great deal of difficuity and confusion. For since it is established from the 
foregoing and many other testimonies, and all Catholics unanimously 
profess, that God was made man, and that Christ is true God and true 
man, it is asked whether by these expressions: ‘God was made man,’ ‘the 
Son of God was made son of man,’ ‘God is man’ and ‘man is God,’ God 
is said to be made something [else], or to be something [else], or some- 
thing is said to be God. And is it as suitable to say: ‘Man was made God’ 
and ‘the son of man was made the Son of God,’ as is it to state the con- 
verse. And if by these expressions God is not said to be made anything or 
to be anything [else], what is the meaning of these expressions and of 
others like them. 


2. THAT THE LEARNED DIFFER IN THEIR EXPOSITION OF THIS QUESTION. 
The learned are found to differ very much in their plumbing of this depth 
and their exposition of this thorny question. 


Chapter 2 (18) 


1. HE REPORTS THE VIEW OF SOME. For some say that, in the very incarna- 
tion of the Word, some man was formed from a rational soul and human 
flesh: from these two, any true man is formed. And that man began to be 
God, not indeed by the nature of God, but by the person of the Word; and 
God began to be that man. They also grant that that man was assumed by 
the Word and united to the Word, and yet that he was the Word. And they 
hand down that it was for that reason that it is said that ‘God was made 
man’ or ‘is man,’ because God was made (that is, began to be) some sub- 
stance subsisting from a rational soul and human flesh; and that substance 
was made (that is, began to be) God. And yet not by the passage of [one] 
nature into [another] nature, but, with the property of each nature being 
preserved, it was brought about that God be that substance and that sub- 
stance be God. And so it is truly said that God was made man and man 
was made God, and that God is man and man is God, and that the Son of 
God is son of man and vice versa. And although they say that that man 
subsists from a rational soul and human flesh, yet they do not profess that 
he was composed from two natures, namely the divine and the human, nor 
that his parts are two natures, but only that they are soul and flesh. 
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2. HE SETS OUT AUTHORITIES BY WHICH THEY DEFEND THEIR VIEW. 
And lest they be held to speak only from their own understanding, they 
defend their view with several testimonies. For Augustine says, in the 
book On the Trinity: "When we read, the Word was made flesh,' by the 
Word | understand the true Son of God, by flesh 1 acknowledge the true 
son of man, and both at once one person, God and man, joined by the 
generous bestowal of ineffable grace."? 


3. The same, in the Enchiridion: “Jesus Christ is God from God, but as 
man was born of the Holy Spirit from the Virgin Mary. By either sub- 
stance, namely the divine and the human, he is the one Son of God the 
Father almighty, from whom the Holy Spirit proceeds.” “Both are one, 
but one on account of the Word, the other on account of the man; not two 
sons, God and man, but one Son of God: God without beginning, man 
from a certain beginning." 

4. Also in the same: “What did the human nature in the man Christ de- 
serve, that it should be singularly taken into the unity of person of the one 
Son of God? What good will, what good works went before that this man 
should deserve to become one person with God? Had he been a man be- 
fore, and had this singular benefit been given to him, so that he should be 
singularly worthy of being God? Assuredly not! As soon as he began to 
be man, this man did not begin to be anything other than the Son of God, 
and the only one; and so he began to be the Word of God, because the 
flesh that was made and taken in him is certainly God. And just as each 
man is one person, namely a rational soul and flesh, so Christ is one per- 
son, Word and man.” 

5. The same [Augustine], in On John: *Let us acknowledge the two- 
fold substance of Christ: namely the divine one, by which he is equal to 
the Father, and the human, by which the Father is greater; and yet Christ 
is both at once, not two, but one, lest God be not a trinity, but a quater- 
nity. And through this, Christ is God, rational soul, and flesh. ”™® 


6. The same also in the book On the Predestination of the Saints: 
“Whence did that man deserve that, having been assumed into the unity of 
person by the Word coeternal with the Father, he be the only-begotten 
Son of God? What good of his preceded that he should come to such in- 
effable excellence? It was by the doing and taking of the Word of God 
that that man, from the moment that he began to be, began to be the only 
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Son of God." —Also: “Any man is made Christian by grace as that man 
by grace was made the Christ from the beginning.” 


7. The same, in On the Trinity, book 13: “The grace of God is com- 
mended to us in the man Christ because it was not by any preceding 
merits that he deserved to be joined to God by such unity that the Son of 
God became one person with him. But as soon as he began to be man, he 
was also God. And so it is said: The Word was made flesh."?'? 


8. HILARY. Hilary too, in On the Trinity, book 10, says: "We do not 
doubt that Christ is God the Word; and neither are we unaware that the 
son of man was composed of soul and body."'' 


9. Those who say that some man, composed of a rational soul and flesh, 
was made God use these and other authorities. But it was by grace, not by 
nature. For it was by grace alone, and not by merits or nature, that that 
man had it to be God or Son of God, and to have all the knowledge and 
power which the Word has, with whom he is one person. In the foregoing, 
not only do we read that that man is one person with the Word and is the 
Word itself, but also that the same person is a rational soul and flesh and 
is both Christ and God. l 


Chapter 3 (19) 


1. THE VIEW OF OTHERS. But there are also others who in part agree with 
the former, but they say that that man was not composed only of a rational 
soul and flesh, but also of a divine and human nature, that is, of three sub- 
stances: divinity, flesh, and soul. They profess this Christ to be only one 
person; however, that person was simple only before the incarnation, but 
in the incarnation he was made into a person composed of divinity and 
humanity. Nor is he therefore another person than before, but what was 
before only a person of God, in the incarnation was also made a person of 
man: not so as to be two persons, but that the person of God and of man 
be one and the same. And so the person which before was simple and 
existed only in one nature, then subsists in and from two natures. And the 
person which was only God has also become true man, subsisting not 
only from soul and flesh, but also from divinity. And yet that person 
should not be said to have been made a person, although it is said to have 
been made a person of man. And so, as some would have it, that person 
was made into something subsisting from soul and flesh, but was not 


"Augustine, De praedestinatione sanctorum, c15 n30. 
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made a person or substance or nature. And insofar as he is subsistent, the 
person is composite; but insofar as he is the Word, the person is simple. 


2. HE ALSO SETS OUT THE AUTHORITIES WHICH PROVE THIS VIEW. Con- 
cerning this, Augustine, in the book of the Sentences of Prosper, says: “In 
all possible ways, we strive to prove that the Church’s sacrifice consists 
of two things and is made from two things: the visible form of the ele- 
ments, and the invisible flesh and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
sacrament and the thing of the sacrament, that is, the body of Christ. 
Similarly, the person of Christ consists in and is made from God and man, 
since Christ himself is true God and true man; because each thing con- 
tains in itself the nature and truth of the things from which it is made.” 


3. On this same subject, John of Damascus: “In our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we acknowledge two natures, but one hypostasis composed from both.” 
—“And so Christ became flesh, taking the first-fruits of our mass from 
the Virgin,’ so that the hypostasis itself, which is the hypostasis of God's 
Word, existed in the flesh, and the hypostasis of the Word, which had 
formerly been simple, was made composite: composed of two perfect 
natures, divinity and humanity, bearing both the characteristic and deter- 
mining property of the divine filiation of the Word of God, according to 
which he is distinguished from Father and Holy Spirit, and the character- 
istic and determining property of the flesh, according to which he differs 
from his Mother and the rest of humankind.” 


4. Also: “We confess the one hypostasis of the Son of God in the two 
complete natures of divinity and humanity, and that the same hypostasis 
became flesh; and that these two natures are preserved and remain in it af- 
ter their union; nor do we hold that each of them is by itself and a part, 
but that they are mutually united in the one composite hypostasis. For we 
call this union substantial, that is, true, and not imaginary; but we say sub- 
stantial not because the two natures produce something else, namely one 
composite nature, but that they are mutually united into the one composite 
hypostasis of the Son of God; and we determine that the difference of 
substance remains. For what was created remained created, and what was 
uncreated uncreated, and what was mortal mortal, and what was immortal 
immortal, and what was circumscribable circumscribable, and what was 
uncircumscribable uncircumscribable. And this shines out with wonders.” 


5. On this Augustine, too, in the book On the Trinity, says: "In as much 
as the nature of Father and Son is one according to divinity, so also the 
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nature of Mother and Son is the same according to humanity. From each 
substance, of the divinity and the humanity, one and the same is God, Son 
of God and man, Jesus Christ: as he is true God, so he is also true man."* 
—- The same, in On the Trinity, book 13: “Human nature could be so 
joined to God that one person could be made from the two substances; 
and thereby already from three: God, soul, and flesh.” 


6. It is with these and other authorities that they defend themselves 
who say that the person of Christ is composite, or made, consisting of 
either two natures or three substances. 


Chapter 4 (20) 


1. THE THIRD VIEW OF SOME OTHERS. There are even some others as well 
who not only deny [the existence of] a person composed of natures in the 
incarnation of the Word, but also say that there was not any man at all, or 
even any substance, there composed or made from soul and flesh. They 
say that these two things, namely soul and flesh, were united to the per- 
son or nature of the Word, not in such a way that any substance or person 
was made or composed from those two or these three things, but so that 
the Word of God might be clothed with those two as with clothing in or- 
der to appear suitably to the eyes of mortals.’ 


2. And so he is said to have been made true man because he took the 
truth of flesh and soul. And we read that he took these two into the sin- 
gularity or unity of his person, not because those two, or anything com- 
posed from them, is one person with the Word or is the Word, but because 
the number of persons was not increased by the joining of those things to 
the Word so as to turn the Trinity into a quaternity because the very per- 
son of the Word, which before had been without this clothing, was not 
divided or changed by the taking on of clothing, but remained one, the 
same, and unchanged. 


3. They also say that God was made man according to habit. For it is 
by taking on man that God is said to be made man: on the one hand, it is 
because of the man taken that God is said to be truly man; on the other 
hand, it is because of God taking that man is said to be God. Indeed, they 
say, if God were understood to be man, or man God, essentially, then, if 
God had taken human form in the female gender, the woman too would 
be God essentially, and vice versa. But God could have taken human form 
in the female gender; and so a woman could be God, and vice versa. 


*Rather, Pseudo-Augustine, Sermo 238, n3. 
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Chapter 5 (21) 


HE BRINGS FORTH AUTHORITIES BY WHICH THIS VIEW IS STRENGTHENED. 
Lest they appear to be expressing merely their own view, they also con- 
firm what they say by the submission of authorities. For Augustine says, 
in the book On the Grace of the New Testament: “Just as the number of 
persons is not increased when flesh is joined to soul so that there be one 
man, so the number of persons is not increased when the man is joined to 
the Word so that there be one Christ. And so we read ‘God man’ in order 
to understand the singularity of this person, not to suspect a divinity 
changed into flesh.” 


Chapter 6 (22) 


1. FOUR KINDS OF HABIT ARE DISTINGUISHED. The same [Augustine], treat- 
ing that statement of the Apostle: He was found in the habit of a man, 
manifestly shows that God is said to have been made man or to be man 
according to habit; in the book of 84 Questions, he says as follows: “We 
say ‘habit’ in many senses: a habit of the mind, as the mental grasp of a 
discipline established by usage; or a habit of the body, as when we say that 
one is more vigorous than another; or the habit of those things which are 
externally fitted to our limbs, as when we say that someone is clothed, 
shod, and suchlike. In all these kinds, it is manifest that habit is said with 
reference to a thing which is added to someone, so that he may also not 
have it. And this term is derived from the verb ‘to have.’ And so habit is 
said with reference to a thing which is added to us so that we may have it." 


2. FIRST KIND OF HABIT. “And yet what matters here is that some of 
those things which are added in order to produce a habit are not them- 
selves changed, but they cause change while they remain whole and un- 
assailable in themselves: and so wisdom, coming to a man, is not itself 
changed, but changes the man and, from a fool, makes him into a wise 
man.'?— SECOND. “But some things are added so that they both change 
and are changed: like food which, losing its form, is changed into the 
body, and we, refreshed by the food, are changed from weakness and lan- 
guor to strength and power."—THIRD. “A third kind concerns those 
things which, on being added, neither change the things to which they are 
added, nor are they changed by them: like a ring placed on a finger; but 
this kind occurs very rarely." ?—FOURTH. “A fourth kind is when those 
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things which, on being added, are not changed from their nature, but take 
on another shape and form. Such is the case with clothing which, once 
taken off and cast aside, does not have the same form which it had when 
it was worn, for when it is worn over the limbs, it takes on a form which 
it does not have when it is taken off.” 


3. THE FOURTH KIND FITS THE COMPARISON HERE. This [last] kind fits 
the comparison here. For God the Son “emptied himself, not by changing 
his form, but by taking the form of a servant; nor was he changed or trans- 
muted into a man, thereby losing his unchangeable stability, but the taker 
himself was made in the likeness of men, by taking a true man, and he 
was found in the habit of a man,’ that is, by having human form, he was 
found as a man: not for himself, but for those to whom he appeared in his 
human form.” And in saying of a man, the text expresses the truth. “And 
so, by this term habit, the Apostle sufficiently signified what he meant by 
saying made in the likeness of man, because he was made a man not by 
way of transfiguration, but by habit when he was clothed with a human 
form. Uniting and conforming such form in some manner to himself, he 
made it a partaker of immortality and eternity. And so it is not fitting that 
the Word be understood to have changed by taking on human form, just 
as the limbs are not changed when they put on clothing, even though that 
taking has ineffably joined the one taken to the taker."^— By these words, 
Augustine appears to indicate clearly that God is said to have been made 
man according to habit. 


4. AUGUSTINE: ON THE MANNER OF THE INCARNATION. Wishing to ex- 
plain to questioners the manner of the incarnation itself, Augustine also 
says, in On the Trinity, book 4: "If it is asked how was the incarnation 
done: I say that the Word of God himself was made flesh," that is, was 
made man; and yet, he was not changed or transformed into that which 
was made,”'! “but he was clothed in flesh so that he might suitably appear 
to fleshly people.""^ “But certainly made, so that there is not only the Word 
of God and the flesh of man there, but also the rational soul of man; and 
all this is called both God because of God, and man because of man. And 
if this is difficult to understand, let the mind be cleansed by faith, by ab- 
staining from sins and doing good works; for these are difficult things." 
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5. The same in the book On Faith to Peter: “The Son of God, although 
he is eternal and true God, was made true and full man for our sake: true, 
because that God has a true human nature; but full, because he also took 
on a human flesh and a rational soul.”'*—Also: “That emptying of the 
most high God was nothing else than the taking up of the form of a ser- 
vant, that is, of human nature. And so each form is in Christ, because each 
substance," namely the human and the divine, “ is true and full in Christ"? 


6. The same in the book Against Maximinus: ^ Although he was invisi- 
ble in himself, he appeared visible in the human form which he deigned to 
take from a woman.”'°—The same in the same: “We believe that Christ 
the Lord took true human form: in it, he who was invisible appeared visi- 
bly to men; in it, he associated with men; in it, he bore human things 
from human beings; in it, he taught men.”"® 


7. Hilary too, in On the Trinity, book 10, says: "How was the Son of 
God born of Mary, if not that the Word was made flesh," namely that the 
Son of God, although he was in the form of God, took the form of a ser- 
vant?" And yet we profess him to be one and the same, not by the loss of 
divinity, but by the taking of humanity; and that he was found to be in the 
form of God through the divine nature, and in the form of a servant from 
the conception of the Holy Spirit according to the habit of a man."?' “That 
was not nevertheless a man's habit, but as if a man's;? nor was that flesh 
sinful flesh, but in the likeness of sinful flesh."?^^^—You have heard 
three views set out according to different proponents, and the testimonies 
brought forth for each of them. 


DISTINCTION VII 


Chapter 1 (23) 


1. AFTER SETTING OUT THE VIEWS AND REPORTING THE TESTIMONIES, HE 
PURSUES THE MEANINGS OF THE PROPOSED EXPRESSIONS ACCORDING TO 
EACH VIEW, AND FIRST ACCORDING TO THE FIRST. According to the first, 
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God is said to have been made man, and man to have been made God, 
because God began to be some rational substance which had not existed 
before, and that substance began to be God. And Christ had this by grace, 
not by nature or merits. Hence Christ, insofar as he is a man, is rightly 
said to be predestined the Son of God.! 


2. WHAT OBJECTIONS ARE MADE TO THIS VIEW. The following objection 
is made to this view: If that substance began to be God, and God to be 
that substance, then some substance is God which was not always God; 
and some substance is God which is not the divine substance; and God is 
something which he not always was.—ORIGEN, ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. Which they also grant, relying on the testimony of Origen, who 
„says: “He was made, undoubtedly, that which he was not before," but 
adds: “according to the flesh; but according to God he was before, and he 
was not when he was not.” 


3. Objection to their view also can be made in a variety of further ways, 
but we pass over them, leaving this studious exercise to the reader while 
we move on to the next view. 


4. HERE HE EXPLAINS THE SECOND VIEW AND THE SENSES OF THOSE 
SAME EXPRESSIONS. But in the second view, the reason for this statement 
is as follows: that in saying ‘God was made man,’ Christ would be under- 
stood to have begun to be subsistent from two natures or three substances; 
and conversely ‘man was made God,’ because, subsisting in two natures, 
he began to be God.—Or rather, what is said is ‘man was made God or 
vice versa,’ because God took on man and the man was taken by God. 
Hence Augustine says, in the book On the Trinity: “For that taking was 
such as to make man God, and God man.””’—But the meaning is changed 
in saying ‘God is man’ and ‘man is God.’ For God is said to be a person 
subsisting in and from two natures; and the person subsisting from two 
natures is said to be God, that is, the Word, or the divine nature. It is pos- 
sible that a simple person or nature be predicated of a composite person; 
but, as John of Damascus says, it is not the same to say nature or person.’ 


5. IN WHAT SENSE THEY CALL CHRIST PREDESTINED. These say that 
Christ is predestined insofar as he is a man, that is, insofar as he is subsis- 
tent from two substances, namely soul and flesh; for insofar as the nature 
of the divinity is concerned, he is not predestined. And so it is not insofar 
as he subsists in it or by it that he is predestined; but insofar as he subsists 
in the other two substances, that is, in soul and flesh, that is, insofar as he 
is man. 
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6. HOW THE AUTHORITIES OF THE FIRST VIEW WHICH APPEAR TO RUN 
COUNTER TO THIS SECOND VIEW ARE EXPOUNDED. They also determine the 
authorities which agree with the first view, and which appear to contradict 
this one, as when we read ‘that man, assumed in the singularity of person 
by the Word,’ or ‘made one person with the Word,’ this is understood of 
the human nature which is united to the Word in singularity of person, 
that is, in such a way that the same person which was before and was sim- 
ple, remained without increase of number and unchanged, although [now] 
composite. But they say that the reason for this composition is other than 
what obtains in other men, because this man's composition proceeds from 
three substances, while that of others proceeds from two. 


7. They also deny that the human nature is a person or the Son of God; 
and just as they say that man and God are one and the same, both the son 
of man and the Son of God are also one and the same, and not two differ- 
ent things, just as they are not two different beings. 


8. HE SETS OUT SOME TEXTS WHICH APPEAR TO CONTRADICT THE FORE- 
GOING. But these appear to be contradicted by what is contained in the 
chapters below. For Augustine, in On John, says: "The Word of God is 
one thing, the man another. But the Word was made flesh, that is, man; 
and so it is not the case that there is one person of the Word, another of 
the man, because Christ is both and one person." 6— The same, To Feli- 
cianus: “The Son of God is one thing, the son of man another thing, but 
not another being." —Also: “The Son of God is one thing from the Fa- 
ther, another from the Mother." *— The same, in On the Trinity, book 1: 
"Although the Son is both God and man, one substance is God and an- 
other substance is man.” 


9. HOW THEY RESPOND TO THESE [ARGUMENTS]. And they determine 
these [arguments] in the following way: that in saying ‘the Word of God 
is one thing, the man another,’ or ‘one substance is God, another man,’ 
Christ is signified to be of one nature insofar as he is man, and of another 
insofar as he is God; and one thing by the nature by which he is man, 
another thing by the nature by which he is God.—JOHN OF DAMASCUS. 
For, as John of Damascus says, “the two natures are mutually united with- 
out conversion or alteration; the divine nature does not depart from its 
proper simplicity, nor is the human one either changed into the nature of 
the divinity or reduced to non-existence, nor is one composite nature 
made from the two. For a composite nature cannot be homousia (that is, 
consubstantial) with either of the natures from which it is composed, but 
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makes something else out of the other two, just as the body, which is com- 
posed of the four elements, is not called fire, nor air, nor earth, nor water, 
nor is it said to be homousion with any of these. And so if, as the heretics 
say, Christ was of one composite nature after the union, he was changed 
from a simple nature into a composite one, and is neither of the same sim- 
ple nature as the Father, nor of the same substance as the Mother; and he 
will be called neither God nor man, but only Christ. And this name, name- 
ly Christ, will not be the name of the person itself, but, they say, of the 
one composite naturc. But we do not teach that Christ is of one composite 
nature. And this name, namely Christ, we say of the person; it is not said 
monotropically (that is, in one way), but as signifying the two natures, 
namely divinity and humanity. For we confess that, from divinity and hu- 
manity, he is and is to be called perfect God and perfect man, from two 
natures and in two natures." —And so the Son of God is said to be one 
thing, the son of man another thing, because he is of one substance or na- 
ture insofar as he is Son of God, of another insofar as he is son of man, 
not because the same Son of God and man is those two different things, 
that is, two different natures. 


10. HE CONFIRMS THE DETERMINATION BY AUTHORITY. For Hilary says 
clearly, in On the Trinity, book 9: “Since the son of man is not one thing 
and the Son of God another thing: for the Word was made flesh; and 
since he who is Son of God is also son of man, who, I ask, is glorified in 
this son of man."" He clearly says that the Son of God is not one thing 
and the son of man another thing; from this, the above determination is 
strengthened and approved. 


11. IN ORDER TO MAKE A DETERMINATION, HE ALSO NOTES SOME OTHER 
WORDS OF THE AUTHORITIES. And what was said earlier, ‘Christ is both 
and one person,'? may trouble the reader; as also that which Augustine 
says in On the Trinity, book 1: “Because the form of God took the form of 
a servant, both are God, both are man; but both God because it is God who 
takes, and both man, because it is man who is taken."'^ And that which the 
same says in the book On the Good of Perseverance: “He who is faithful 
believes that, when in Christ God the Word took a true human nature, he 
so raised it up that the one who took and that which he took were one per- 
son in the Trinity; by that taking, he ineffably brought about the truth of 
one person in God and man."" But if he who took and that which he took 
is one person, then the human nature is one person with the Word. 
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12. HERE HE MAKES USE OF AN AUTHORITY TO CONFIRM THE DETER- 
MINATION. But they hand down that all these things would have been said 
in the following sense: that Christ is said to be both and one person, be- 
cause one Christ and one person subsist in both. And the taker is said to 
be one person with what is taken, because what is taken is joined to the 
taker in unity of person, that is, in such a way that the unity of person 
persisted, but not in such a way that flesh and soul are God. For as Jerome 
says, “the Word is God, not the flesh that was taken.”'® And Ambrose, in 
On the Holy Spirit, book 3, says: "The taker is one thing, and what was 
taken is something else.” 

13. HERE HE SETS OUT AN AUTHORITY WHICH APPEARS TO BE MUCH 
OPPOSED TO THEIR VIEW. There is also another text which appears to run 
very much counter to this view. For Augustine says, in the book Against 
Maximinus: "Christ is one person of twofold substance, because he is 
both God and man. And God or man cannot be said to be part of this per- 
son: otherwise the Son of God was not wholly God before taking the form 
of a servant, and he attained that stature when man joined his divinity."'* 
See, he says that God is not part of that person; and so it appears that that 
person is not comprised of God and man. 


14. THEIR RESPONSE, WITH A DETERMINATION. To which also they say 
that that person does not consist from God and man as if a whole from its 
parts. For the parts of some whole come together in such a way that what 
was not before is composed of them. But it is not in such a way that the 
human and divine nature are united in Christ: for the order of this union, 
which is not a union of parts, is inexplicable.—ANOTHER SOLUTION. But 
some hold that the term ‘God’ there signifies person, because [Augustine] 
was speaking of the three persons, none of whom he said was a part of the 
Trinity, just as God is not a part of this person. But if it is understood of a 
person, then it is obvious, because a person is not a part of a person. 


15. We have diligently set out the second view and the explanation for 
it. No objection, or almost none, arises to the second view from the au- 
thorities which are brought forward in the third view, to which we must 
now turn. 

16. WHAT THE MEANING OF THE AFORESAID PROPOSITIONS IS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE THIRD VIEW. And so, in this view, ‘God was made man’ is said 
because he took human form; and ‘man’ is said because he has human 
form or because he is one who has human form; and ‘man was made God,’ 
because he was taken by God; and ‘man is God,’ because the one who has 
taken human form is God. 


‘Jerome, Epistola 9 (ad Paulam et Eustochium), n12. 
17 Ambrose, De incarnationis dominicae sacramento, c6 n61. 
!* Augustine, Contra Maximinum, bk 2 c10 n2. 
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17. CASSIODORUS. And so, in saying ‘God is man,’ either the habit is 
predicated, or the person, but humanized. And Cassiodorus appears to 
show that a humanized person is what is being predicated, saying: "He 
was made, so to speak, a humanized God, who does not cease to be God, 
even in the taking of flesh."'? Yet this may be taken in different ways: as 
to say ‘God was made one who is humanized,’ or ‘Christ is made a God 
who is humanized'; for either of these may certainly be said. And so, 
when *God was made man' is said, according to them, it has a manifold 
meaning: that he is understood to have taken human nature, or to have 
begun to be the Word humanized. Yet it does not follow that, if he began 
to be the Word humanized, that he would have begun to be the Word. 
Nor, if God is made the Word humanized, does it follow that he was made 
the Word. As when concerning someone we say: Today he began to be a 
good man or was made a good man, and yet he did not begin to be a man 
or was made a man today. 


Chapter 2 (24) 


1. IN WHAT SENSE, ACCORDING TO THEM, HE IS CALLED PREDESTINED. 
According to them, Christ, insofar as he is a man, is said to be predes- 
tined to be Son of God: because it was predestined by God from eternity, 
and it was conferred on him in time through grace, that he, being a man, 
be the Son of God. For he did not always have this, but took it in time 
through grace. 


2. HE CONFIRMS THE EXPOSITION BY AUTHORITY.—AUGUSTINE. Au- 
gustine appears to have noted this in the book To Prosper and Hilary, 
saying: “Jesus was predestined so that he who was going to be the son of 
David according to the flesh, should be Son of God in power.” 


3. And when Christ is said to be less than the Father according to his 
being a man, they understand this to be said according to habit, that is, 
insofar as he has a man united to himself. Hence Augustine, in On the 
Trinity, book 1: “God the Son is equal in nature with God the Father, but 
less in habit. For in the form of a servant, he is less than the Father; in the 
form of God, he is equal to the Father.” 

4. WHY HE IS NOT CALLED A DEIFIED MAN. And because the manner of 
the incarnation is to be taken according to habit, therefore they hand down 
that he is called God made man, and not a deified man. Hence John of 
Damascus: “We do not call him a deified man, but God made man.” 


"Cassiodorus, Expositio Psalmorum, Ps. 56, division. 


! Augustine, De praedestinatione sanctorum, c15 n31. 
? Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 1 c7 n14. 
*John of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa, bk 3 c2. 
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Chapter 3 (25) 


1. WHY HE IS NOT TO BE CALLED THE LORD'S MAN. And although he is 
called ‘man God,’ yet he is not fittingly called ‘the Lord's man.’ Hence 
Augustine in the book of Retractations: “| do not see whether he who is 
the mediator of God and men, Christ Jesus, may rightly be called the 
Lord's man although he is entirely Lord; and that I might have used the 
expression, I found it in some Catholic writers. But wherever I have said 
this, I wish it unsaid. For afterwards I saw that it ought not to be said, al- 
though it may be defended with some reason.”” 


2. According to them, the person of the Son is also said to exist in or 
from two natures according to adherence and in-essence: for the one in- 
heres in him, the other is in him. 

3. THAT THE FOREGOING DO NOT SUFFICE FOR AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
THIS QUESTION. With sufficient diligence, I have treated the question 
posed above according to the views of different people, without prejudice 
or assertion of my own. And yet, in such a great matter and one so diffi- 
cult to understand, I do not wish the reader to believe that our disputation 
should suffice. But let him also read other, perhaps better considered and 
argued, treatments. As for those things which may trouble him here, let 
him, if he can, examine them with a more careful and more discerning 
mind, always holding firmly that (ON ECCLESIASTICAL DOGMAS): “God 
took on man, man passed into God, not by a changeableness of nature, but 
by God's condescension: so that God is neither changed into human sub- 
stance by taking on man, nor is man changed into the divine one by being 
glorified into God, because a transformation or changeableness makes for 
a diminution of nature and the abolition of substance." 


DISTINCTION VIII 


Chapter 1 (26) 


1. WHETHER THE DIVINE NATURE OUGHT TO BE SAID TO BE BORN OF THE 
VIRGIN. After the aforesaid, it must be considered whether it is to be 
granted concerning the divine nature that it was born of the Virgin, as it is 
said to have become flesh in the Virgin.—And it seems that it ought not at 
all to be said to be born of the Virgin, since it was not born of the Father: 
for a thing which is not begotten of the Father does not seem to be born of 
the Mother, lest some thing have the name of filiation as to humanity 


KESE I uk 2. S. 
? Augustine, Retractationes, bk 1 c19 n8. 
3Gennadius, Liber seu diffinitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum, c2. 
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which it does not have as to divinity.—And yet it appears that it can be 
proved that it was born of the Virgin, for if for God to be born of the Vir- 
gin is this: namely to take on human form in the Virgin's womb, since the 
divine nature has been said above to have taken human form, it appears 
that it must be said to have been born. 


2. And concerning this, Augustine, in the book On Faith to Peter, 
speaks as follows: “The eternal and divine nature could not be conceived 
temporally and be born from human nature, unless, according to the tak- 
ing of human truth, the ineffable divinity took into itself a true conception 
and birth in time. So the eternal God is truly conceived and born of the 
Virgin in time.”’—It appears to be indicated by this authority that the di- 
vine nature is born and conceived of the Virgin; but if the words are dili- 
gently noted, it is seen to treat rather of the person: which without doubt 
must be said to be born of the Father and the Mother. 


Chapter 2 (27) 


ON THE TWOFOLD BIRTH OF CHRIST, WHO WAS BORN TWICE. It is also usual 
to ask whether Christ ought to be said to have been begotten twice, since 
he is called son of God and of man.— To which it can be said that Christ 
was born twice, and had two nativities. Hence Augustine, in the book On 
Faith to Peter: “God the Father, from his own nature, begot God the Son, 
equal and coeternal with himself. And this same only-begotten God was 
born twice: once from the Father, once from the Mother. For God the 
Word was born of the Father, and the Word made flesh was born of the 
Mother. And so one and the same Son of God is born before time, and is 
born in time; and each birth, namely the divine and the human, is of the one 
Son of God."'—JoHN OF DAMASCUS. John too says of this: "We revere 
the two nativities of Christ: one from the Father before time," which is 
“beyond cause and reason and time and nature; and one in the last times, 
for us, and like us, and above us. For us, because for our salvation; like 
us, because he was a man born of woman and in the [usual] time from 
conception," namely nine months; “above us, because it was not by seed, 
but by the Holy Spirit and the holy Virgin, transcending the law of con- 
ception.""—fFrom these words, it is clearly apparent that there were two 
nativities of Christ, and that he was born twice. 


'Dist. 5 cl nn5-10. 
Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c2 n14. 


'Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c2 nn10-11. 
*John of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa, bk 3 c7. 
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DISTINCTION IX 


Chapter 1 (28) 


1. ON THE ADORATION OF CHRIST'S HUMANITY: WHETHER THE SAME 
ADORATION IS TO BE EXTENDED TO HIS HUMANITY AND TO HIS DIVINITY. 
Moreover, it is necessary to investigate whether the flesh and soul of 
Christ must be adored by one and the same adoration as the Word, namely 
that which is called Jatria. But latria is understood as the service or wor- 
ship due to the Creator alone; if it is extended to the soul or flesh of 
Christ, since the soul of Christ or his flesh is only a creature, that which 
is due to the Creator alone is extended to the creature. The charge of idol- 
atry is made against one who does such a thing. 


2. SOME SAY THAT IT IS NOT TO BE ADORED BY THE SAME ADORATION. 
And so it seems to some that the flesh or soul of Christ is not to be adored 
by the adoration which is /atria, but by the one which is dulia.)—ON 
THE KINDS OF DULIA. Of the latter, they say that there are two kinds or 
modes. For there is one kind of du/ia which may be extended to any crea- 
ture; and there is another kind which may be extended to the humanity of 
Christ alone, and not to any creature, because the humanity of Christ is to 
be venerated and loved above all other creatures, and yet not so much as 
to extend to it the worship due to the divinity. This worship consists in 
love, the offer of sacrifice, and reverence: it is called 'piety' in Latin, 
and in Greek theosebia, that is, the worship of God; or eusebia, that is, 
good worship.’ : 

3. THE VIEW OF OTHERS, WHO HAND DOWN THAT THE SAME ADORATION 
IS TO BE EXTENDED TO BOTH. But it pleases others that Christ’s humanity 
is to be adored in one adoration with the Word: not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of him whose foot-stool it is, to whom it is united; not the 
mere or naked humanity itself, but with the Word to whom it is united; 
nor for its own sake, but it is to be adored for the sake of the Word. Nor is 
the one who does this liable to the charge of idolatry because he does not 
serve the creature alone, nor for its own sake; he serves the Creator with 
and in his humanity. 

4. JOHN OF DAMASCUS. Concerning this, John speaks as follows: 
“There are two natures of Christ by reason and manner of their difference, 
but united according to the hypostasis. And so Christ is one, perfect God 
and perfect man, whom we adore with the Father and the Spirit in one 
adoration with his untainted flesh; we do not say that the flesh is not to be 


'Cf., e.g., Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 1 c6 n13. 
^Cf. Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, bk 1 q61; bk 2 q94. 
*Cf. Augustine, Enchiridion, c2. 
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adored: for it is adored in the one hypostasis of the Word, which hypo- 
stasis was begotten; we do not extend veneration to what was created. 
For we do not adore it as naked flesh, but as united to the divinity into 
the one hypostasis of the Word of God in whom the two natures come to- 
gether. I fear to touch the coal because of the fire which is joined to the 
wood. I worship both natures of my Christ because of the divinity which 
is joined to the flesh. For I do not posit a fourth person in the Trinity, but 
I confess the one person of the Word and his flesh." By these words, it 
seems to be indicated that the humanity of Christ is to be adored in one 
adoration with the Word. 


5. AUGUSTINE. Augustine too speaks of this, commenting on the Lord's 
words: Do not let your heart be troubled; he says as follows: “The here- 
tics say that the Son is not God by nature, but a created thing. To them 
it is to be answered that, if the Son is not God by nature, but a creature, 
then he is not to be worshipped at all, nor to be adored as God, since the 
Apostle says: They worshipped and served the creature rather than the 
Creator.* But they will reply to this and say: Why is it that, although you 
do not deny his flesh to be a created thing, yet you adore it together with 
his divinity, and you serve it no less than his divinity? I adore the Lord's 
flesh, or rather the perfect humanity in Christ, because it has been taken 
up by the divinity and it has been united to the Godhead: so that I may 
confess the Son of God not as being two different things, but one and the 
same God and man. Indeed, if you severed the man from God, I would not 
under any circumstance believe in him nor serve him. If one finds the roy- 
al purple or diadem lying about, will he presume to adore them? But when 
the king has put them on, one who refused to adore them along with the 
king incurs the danger of death. So also, if anyone refused to adore in 
Christ the Lord his humanity—not alone or naked, but united to his divin- 
ity—namely the one Son, true God and true man, he will die eternally.” 


6. The same on Psalm 98, where it says: Adore his foot-stool, for it is 
holy: “It is to be known that in Christ there is earth, that is, flesh; which 
is adored without impiety. For he took on earth from earth, because flesh 
is from the earth, and he took flesh from the flesh of Mary. This flesh, 
which is taken by the Word of God, is adored by us without impiety be- 
cause no one eats of his flesh without first adoring it; but one who adores 
it gazes not upon the earth, but rather upon him whose foot-stool it is and 


^John of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa, bk 3 c8. 

* 0314, 1. 

Rem, I, 2). 

,Pseudo-Augustine, De verbis Domini, sermon 58 or sermon 246, n5. 
PS795, 3: 
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tor whose sake he adores it.”°—By these authorities, the solution to the 
above inquiry is revealed. 


DISTINCTION X 


Chapter 1 (29) 


l. WHETHER CHRIST, ACCORDING TO HIS BEING A MAN, IS A PERSON OR 
ANYTHING. It is also usual for some to ask whether Christ, according to 
his being a man, is a person, or even is anything. 

2. ARGUMENTATION ON EACH SIDE OF THE QUESTION. There are argu- 
ments on each side of the question. That he is a person, they argue with 
the following reasons: If he is anything according to his being man, then 
he is either a person, or a substance, or something else. But he is not 
something else, so he is either a person or a substance. But if he is a sub- 
stance, then he is either a rational one or an irrational one; but he is not an 
irrational substance, so he is a rational one. But if, according to his being 
man, he is a rational substance, then he is a person, because this is the 
definition of a person: “A rational substance of individual nature.”! And 
so, if he is anything according to his being man, then he is a person ac- 
cording to his being man.—But conversely, if, according to his being 
man, he is a person, then either he is the third person in the Trinity or 
some other person; but he is not some other person; and so he is the third 
person in the Trinity. But if, according to his being man, he is the third 
person in the Trinity, then he is God. 

3. Because of these and other unsuitable conclusions, some say that 
Christ, according to his being man, is not a person or anything else, un- 
less perhaps ‘according’ is expressive of the unity of the person. For ‘ac- 
cording’ has a manifold function: at times it expresses the condition or 
property of the divine or human nature, at times the unity of the person; at 
times it denotes habit, at times a cause. Let the reader diligently ponder 
the reason for the distinction and store it in the innermost recess of his 
memory, lest his understanding of it be confused when the term occurs in 
regard to Christ. 

4. ALTHOUGH CHRIST, ACCORDING TO HIS BEING MAN, IS SAID TO BE A 
RATIONAL SUBSTANCE, YET IT DOES NOT THEREFORE FOLLOW THAT, AC- 
CORDING TO HIS BEING MAN, HE IS A PERSON. And yet, what was adduced 
in the above argumentation does not follow: that if Christ, according to 
his being man, is a rational substance, therefore he is a person. Indeed, 


?Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 98, n9. 


Boethius, as above, dist. 5 c3 n2. 
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even now the soul of Christ is a rational substance, and yet not a person 
because it does not speak by itself,’ and, indeed, is joined to another 
thing. But that description of person is not given for those three persons 
[of the Trinity ]. 


5. ANOTHER PROOF THAT CHRIST IS A PERSON. But they strive to prove 
in yet another way that Christ, according to his being man, is a person: 
because Christ, according to his being man, was predestined to be Son of 
God. But he is that which he was predestined to be; and so, if according 
to his being man, he was predestined to be Son of God, then he is Son of 
God according to his being man.—RESPONSE. To which it can be said that 
Christ is that which was predestined to be: for he was predestined to be 
Son of God, and he truly is Son of God. But according to his being man, 
he was predestined to be Son of God, because he has this through grace 
according to his being man; and yet he is not Son of God according to his 
being man, unless perhaps ‘according’ is expressive of the unity of per- 
son, so that the sense is: he who is a man is the Son of God; but he has it 
through grace that, being a man, he be Son of God. But if cause is denoted, 
it is false; for it is not by reason of his being a man that he is Son of God. 


Chapter 2 (30) 


1. WHETHER CHRIST IS AN ADOPTIVE SON ACCORDING TO HIS BEING MAN 
OR IN SOME OTHER MANNER. But if it is asked whether Christ is an adop- 
tive son according to his being man or in another manner, we answer that 
Christ is not an adoptive son in any manner, but only a natural one, be- 
cause he 1s son by nature, not by grace of adoption.— But he is not called 
son by nature in the same way in which he is called God by nature: for he 
is not son by the same reason by which he is God, because he is son by 
the property of birth, God by the nature of divinity. And yet he is called 
son by nature or of nature because he is naturally a son, new having 
the same nature as the one who begot him.! 


2. WHY HE IS NOT AN ADOPTIVE SON. But he is not an adoptive son 
because he did not first exist and was afterwards adopted as a son, as we 
are called adoptive children because, although we were born children of 
wrath,” we were made children of God? through grace. But Christ was 
never not a son, and so he is not an adoptive son. 


"Peter is punning here, in his definition of person (persona) as that which speaks by 
itself (per se sonans). 
Rom. 1, 4. 


'Cf. Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 5 n37. 
^Cf. Eph. 2, 3. 
36m In. 17 12. 
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3. OBJECTION THAT HE IS AN ADOPTIVE SON. But the following objection 
is made to this: Christ is the son of man, that is, of the Virgin, either by 
grace, or by nature, or in both manners. But if by nature, then either by 
the divine or the human one; but not by the divine one: and so he is son of 
man either by human nature, or not by nature [at all]. If not by nature, 
then by grace alone; and even if by human nature, then no less by grace. 
But if he is son of the Virgin by grace, then he appears to be an adoptive 
son: so that the same one is the natural Son of the Father and the adoptive 
son of the Virgin. —RESPONSE. To which it can be said that Christ is the 
son of the Virgin by nature or naturally and by grace; and yet he is not the 
adoptive son of the Virgin because he is said to be son of the Virgin not 
by adoption, but by union. For he is called son of the Virgin because in 
the Virgin he took on human form into the unity of person; and this was a 
matter of grace, not of nature.—Hence Augustine, in On John: “That the 
only-begotten is equal to the Father is not a matter of grace, but of nature; 
but that a man was taken up in the unity of the person of the only-begotten 
is a matter of grace, not of nature." And so Christ is the adoptive son 
neither of God, nor of man; he is naturally the Son of God, and he is son 
of man naturally and by grace. 


4. Augustine, in the book On Faith to Peter, shows that he is naturally 
son of man: “He, namely God, was naturally made son of man who is nat- 
urally the only-begotten son of God the Father.” 


5. But that he is not an adoptive son, and yet is a son by grace, is proved 
by the following testimonies. Jerome, in On the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
says: "It was written of Christ Jesus that he was ever with the Father, and 
the Father's will that he exist never preceded him. And what is more, he is 
son by nature; but we are sons by adoption. He was never not son; before 
being such, we were predestined, and then we received the spirit of adop- 
tion, when we believed in the Son of God."— Hilary too, in On the Trin- 
ity, book 3, says: “By saying, Glorify your Son,* the Lord attested that he 
was son not only in name, but also in property. We are sons of God, but 
not as he is son: for he is a true and proper son: by origin, not adoption; in 
truth, not in name only; by birth, not by creation.'?—A ugustine too, in On 
John, says: “We are sons by grace, not by nature; but the only-begotten is 
son by nature, not by grace. Is this also to be referred to the human form 
in the Son himself? Assuredly so." —Ambrose also, in On the Trinity, 


“Augustine, /n Joannem, tr. 74 n3. 

*Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c2 n14. 

"Gi, Rom. 8, 15. 

‘Jerome, In quattuor Epistolas Paulinas, Eph. 1, 5. 
Alo. Wy te 

?Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 3 n11. 

‘Augustine, /n Joannem, tr. 82 n4. 
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book 1, says: “Christ is son not by adoption, but by nature; we are called 
sons by adoption; he is such by the truth of nature."''—From these testi- 
monies, it is clearly shown that Christ is not son by the grace of adoption. 
For it is the grace of adoption which is meant when Augustine asserts that 
he is not son by grace:" for the Son of God is son of man, and vice versa, 
by the grace of union and not by that of adoption. 


Chapter 3 (31) 


WHETHER THE PERSON OR THE NATURE WAS PREDESTINED. If it is then 
asked whether the predestination which the Apostle recalls! is of the per- 
son or of the nature, it can truly be said that the person of the Son, which 
existed always, was predestined according to the human form taken, name- 
ly that the same person, being man, be Son of God; and the human nature 
was predestined that it be united personally to the Word of the Father. 


DISTINCTION XI 


Chapter 1 (32) 


1. WHETHER CHRIST IS A CREATURE, OR CREATED, OR MADE. It is also usu- 
al to ask whether it ought simply to be said and granted that Christ was 
made, or created, or is a creature.— To which it can be said that this is 
said less than suitably, 1f it is asserted simply and without determination; 
and if it happens that, for the sake of brevity, this is simply stated, yet it is 
never to be simply understood because, as Augustine shows, in On the 
Trinity, book 1, “when we speak of Christ, the prudent, diligent, and pi- 
ous reader must understand what is being said, according to what, and on 
account of what."' 


2. In On the Trinity, book 1, he also shows that Christ or the Son of 
God was not made and is not a creature; he speaks as follows: “Jn the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was made flesh, and all things were 
made through him.’ Now all things refers to the things that were made, 
that is, every creature. From this, it is clearly apparent that he himself was 
not made through whom all things were made. And if he was not made, he 
is not a creature. But if he is not a creature, he is of the same substance 
with the Father. For any substance which is not God is a creature; and 


1! Ambrose, De fide, bk 1 c19 n126. 
7 Just above, /n Joannem. 


'Rom. 1, 4. 


' Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 1 c13 n28. 
“Ino le 1, cand 3. 
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what is not a creature is God. But if the Son is not of the same substance 
as the Father, then he is a substance that was made; and if he is a sub- 
stance that was made, all things were not made through him. But a// 
things were made through him?” And so he is not a substance that was 
made, but he is one not-made substance with the Father.—Also, in the 
same place: "But if the Father made the Son, whom the Son himself did 
not make, all things were not made through the Son. But a// things were 
made through? the Son; and so he himself was not made, so that with the 
Father he might make all things that were made.” 


3. The same in the book of 84 Questions: “A creature is anything which 
God the Father made through the Son; the latter cannot himself be called 
a creature because through him all things were made." ^—Ambrose, in On 
the Trinity, book 1, says: “Let us prove that the Son of God is not a crea- 
ture. For we have heard in the Gospel that the Lord commanded his disci- 
ples: Preach the Gospel to every creature.’ In saying every creature, he 
is not excepting any. And where does that leave those who call Christ a 
creature? For if he were a creature, he would be commanding that the 
Gospel be preached to himself ";* and he would be subject to vanity be- 
cause, as the Apostle attests, every creature is subject to vanity.’ “And so 
Christ is not a creature, but the Creator, who commands the disciples to 
teach the creature."!? 


Chapter 2 (33) 


1. ON THE PERFIDY AND PUNISHMENT OF ARIUS.—AMBROSE, IN ON THE 
TRINITY, BOOK 1. We read that the perfidy of Arius consisted in the pro- 
fession that Christ is a creature. And so “the bowels of Arius gushed out 
and he burst in the middle, falling on his face, polluting those foul lips 
with which he had denied Christ."' 

2. IN WHAT SENSE CHRIST IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN MADE. From these and 
several other testimonies, we are instructed not to simply confess that 
*Christ was made or is a creature'; but this may rightly be said with the 
addition of a determination, as if we were to say that he was made accord- 
ing to the flesh or according to his humanity, so that having been made is 
attributed to his humanity, not to God.—For as Ambrose says in On the 


? Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 1 c6 n9. 

Fern 1.3. 

‘Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 1 c6 n12. 

* Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus 83, q67 nnl-2. 
"Mk. 16, 15. 

*Ambrose, De fide, bk 1 c14 n86. 

?Rom. 8, 20. 

10 Ambrose, De fide, bk 1 c14 n86. 
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Trinity, book 1, *He was not made God, but God was born Son of God; 
but afterwards, he was made man from Mary according to the flesh. For 
God sent his Son, made from a woman, made under the Law.’ He says his 
Son, namely not one out of many. In saying his, he designated the prop- 
erty of eternal generation. He asserted afterwards that he was made from 
a woman so that his being made might be ascribed not to his divinity, but 
to his putting on of a body. And so he says made from a woman for the 
taking on of flesh; made under the Law for the observance of the Law.” 
“Generation causes no prejudice to generation, nor flesh to the divinity.” 
“For the eternal God took up the sacrament of the incarnation not as di- 
vided, but as one, and as one in both, namely in divinity and a body. For 
he was not one thing from the Father and another from the Virgin, but was 
the same in one way from the Father and in another from the Virgin.” 
And he was made “according to the putting on of our nature, not accord- 
ing to the substance of eternal life."* Of him, “we read first-born and only- 
begotten: first-born, because there was none before him; only-begotten, 
because after him there was no one.”’—From these words, it is clearly 
handed down in what sense it is to be taken when we say that Christ was 
made, whether simply or with a qualification, namely so that the being 
made or being a creature be referred not to the God who takes on, but to 
the humanity which is taken on. 


3. For in God there cannot be a creature, as Ambrose says in On the 
Trinity, book 1: “Was Christ made by a word? Was Christ created by a 
command? But how can there be a creature in God? For God is of a sim- 
ple nature, not of a conjoined or composite one; nothing can be added to 
him, and he has in his nature only that which is divine.” 


4. And so, although Christ is called a creature according to his human- 
ity, yet Christ is not simply to be called a creature. Nor does it follow that, 
because Christ is said to be a creature according to his humanity, one may 
proceed to argue as follows: If Christ is a creature according to his hu- 
manity, then either he is a rational one or not, or a creature which is God 
or not. This argument strives to prove that Christ is something not divine, 
because he is that which he is according to his humanity. And so, if, ac- 
cording to his humanity, he is some substance which is not divine, then he 
is certainly something which is not divine.— But there is no right way for 
an argument to proceed from figurative speech; and the expression is in- 


*Gal. 4, 4. 

?^Ambrose, De fide, bk 1 c14 nn93, 94. 

^Ambrose, De incarnationis dominicae sacramento, c5 n36. 
*Tbid., c5 n35. 

*Ibid., c5 n37. 

"Ambrose, De fide, bk 1 c14 n89. 

*Ibid., bk 1 c16 nn105-106. 
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deed a figurative one by which Christ is called a creature, whether simply 
or with qualification. 


DISTINCTION XII 


Chapter 1 (34) 


1. WHETHER THAT MAN ALWAYS WAS OR BEGAN TO BE. After the above, it 
is asked whether that man began to be or always was, just as we simply 
say that Christ or the Son of God always was and did not begin to be. 


2. Concerning this, Augustine speaks as follows, in On John: “There 
was a time when the Son of God had something which that same man and 
son did not yet have, because he had not yet become man."' Also, in the 
same: "Before the world was, neither we, nor the very mediator of God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus, existed"? The same on the Psalm: “Our 
Christ, although he is perhaps a recent man, yet he is eternal God."— But 
elsewhere we read that “that child created the stars";^ and Christ says that 
he is the beginning, and that he was before Abraham.^ 

3. And so, in no way departing from these authorities, we say that that 
man, insofar as he is a man, had a beginning; insofar as he is the Word, he 
always was. For here a response is not to be handed down without distinc- 
tion. Indeed, Augustine himself makes use of this distinction in several 
places, saying that all things were made through Christ, insofar as he is 
the Word; but according to his being man, he himself was made and glori- 
fied. And so, if you look to the person, confidently say that that man al- 
ways was; but if to the human nature, grant that he had a beginning. 


Chapter 2 (35) 


1. IF GOD COULD HAVE TAKEN ON ANOTHER HUMAN NATURE OR FROM 
OTHER THAN THE STOCK OF ADAM. It is also usual to ask whether God 
could have taken on another human nature or from other than the stock 
of Adam. 

2. RESPONSE. To which it may certainly be said that he could have tak- 
en another soul and another flesh, because it was by grace alone that that 
soul and flesh were taken by the Word of God.—AUGUSTINE, IN ON THE 


! Augustine, /n Joannem, tr. 106 n5. 

^10. 5. 

? Augustine, /n Joannem, tr. 105 n7. 

^Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 80, 10. 
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TRINITY, BOOK 13. For as Augustine says, “in those things which arise in 
time, that is the highest grace: that man is joined to God in the unity of 
person."' And so God could take another soul and another flesh.—And 
certainly he could have taken flesh other than from the stock of Adam. 
Hence Augustine, in On the Trinity, book 13: “God could certainly have 
taken from elsewhere a human form in which to be the mediator of God 
and men, and not from the stock of that Adam who bound humankind by 
his sin, just as he did not create Adam from the stock of another when he 
first created him. And so he was able, either in a similar way, or in any 
other way that pleased him, to create another by whom the conqueror of 
the first man might be overcome. But he judged it better to take human 
form through which to conquer the enemy of humankind from the very 
stock which had been conquered; and yet to take it from a virgin, whose 
conceiving was preceded by the Spirit and faith, and not by flesh and 
lust. Nor was there present that concupiscence of the flesh by which 
others are conceived who contract original sin. Holy virginity was made 
fruitful by belief, not by conjugal intercourse.” From these words, it is 
openly shown that God could have taken another human form and from 
another stock. 


Chapter 3 (36) 


1. IF IT WOULD HAVE BEEN POSSIBLE FOR THAT MAN TO SIN OR NOT BE 
GOD. And so, it is not undeservedly asked whether that man might have 
been able to sin, or not to be God. For if he could sin, then he could be 
damned; if he could be damned, he could not be God; and so, if he could 
sin, he could not be God, because to be God and to be able to will iniquity 
cannot exist together.! 


2. RESPONSE. Here there is need to distinguish whether we are speaking 
of the person or of the nature. For if we are speaking of the person, it is 
manifest that he could not sin, nor was he able not to be God. But if we 
are concerned with the nature, then we must clarify whether we are speak- 
ing of it as united to the Word, or of it as if not united to the Word and yet 
a being; that is, whether of it according as it was united to the Word, or of 
it as according to its being able to be and yet not be united to the Word. 
For it is not in doubt that that soul, being united to the Word, is not able 
to sin; and it is also true without doubt that the same soul, if it existed 
and was not united to the Word, would be able to sin. 


! Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c19 n24. 
bid., bk 13 c18 n23. 


!Interlinear gloss, on Ps. 5, 5. 
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3. THE OBJECTION OF SOME, THAT IT WAS ABLE TO SIN EVEN WHEN 
UNITED TO GOD. But some strive to prove that, even when united to the 
Word, it is able to sin because it has free choice and so can bend to either 
side. —But this is frivolous, since the angels also have free choice, and 
yet they are so confirmed by grace that they cannot sin. And so how 
much more [free choice did] that man [have] to whom the Spirit was given 
without measure?’ 


4. THEY INVOKE AUTHORITY IN SUPPORT OF THE SAME POINT. They also 
adduce authority to prove the same point. For it is written in the book of 
Wisdom: He could have transgressed and did not, could have done evil 
and did not.— But this is to be taken as referring to the members, or as 
partly to the head and partly to the members.? It refers to the head in say- 
ing: he did not transgress and he did not do evil; it refers to the members 
in saying: he could have transgressed, and could have done evil. 


Chapter 4 (37) 


WHETHER GOD COULD HAVE TAKEN HUMAN FORM IN THE FEMALE SEX. It 
is also usual for some to ask, if only for effect, whether God could have 
taken human nature according to the female sex.—Some judge that he 
could have taken human form in the female sex as he did in the male; but 
it was done more suitably and fittingly that he be born of a woman and 
take male form so that the liberation of both sexes might be shown. Hence 
Augustine, in the book of 84 Questions: "The liberation of humankind 
had to manifest itself in each of the sexes. And so, because it was neces- 
sary that he take the form of a male, which is the more honourable sex, it 
followed that the liberation of the female sex manifest itself in the fact 
that that man was born of a woman."' “And so the Wisdom of God, which 
is called the only-begotten Son, declared the liberation of humankind by 
taking human form"? in the womb and from the womb of the Virgin. 


‘Cf. BK 2 dist. 25 c3. 

SG. 1.3, 34. 

Eccli. 31, 10. 

*Cf. Augustine, De doctrina christiana, bk 3 c31 n44. 
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DISTINCTION XIII 


Chapter 1 (38) 


1. WHETHER CHRIST, ACCORDING TO HIS HUMAN NATURE, WAS ABLE TO, 
AND DID, MAKE PROGRESS IN WISDOM AND GRACE. Moreover, it is to be 
known that Christ, according to his human nature, received the fullness of 
grace from the moment of conception, for to him the Spirit was not given 
according to measure,' and in him the fullness of the divinity dwells in 
bodily form.’ 


2. HOW THE FULLNESS OF THE DIVINITY IS SAID TO DWELL IN CHRIST. 
But it dwells in such a way, as Augustine says in 7o Dardanus, that he is 
filled with every grace; it does not so dwell in the saints. Just as “in our 
body there is a sense in each of the members, but not so much as in the 
head: for in the head there is sight and hearing and smell and taste and | 
touch, but in the others there is only touch,” so also in Christ dwells the 
fullness of the divinity, because he is the head in which are all the senses; 
but in the saints there is, as it were, touch alone, for to them the spirit was 
given according to measure, when they took from his fullness.—HOow 
‘WE TOOK FROM HIS FULLNESS,’ IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD. But they took 
from his fullness not according to essence, but according to likeness, be- 
cause they did not receive the same grace as to essence, but a like one. 


3. And so that child was filled with wisdom and grace? from the mo- 
ment of conception. Hence Jeremias rightly says: The Lord will make 
something new upon the earth: a woman will encompass a man,° because 
a perfect man came into existence in the Virgin's womb, and not only in 
regard to soul and flesh, but also in regard to the wisdom and grace with 
which he was filled." 


4. HE SETS OUT AN AUTHORITY WHICH SEEMS TO CONTRADICT [THIS]. 
But there appears to be a contradiction between this and what we read in 
the Gospel of Luke: Jesus made progress in wisdom and age and grace 
before God and men." For if he made progress in wisdom and grace, it 
does not seem that he had fullness of grace without measure from the 
moment of conception. 


! Jn. 3, 34. 

*QoIN2. 9. 
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5. DETERMINATION OF THE AUTHORITY. To which it can truly be said 
that, according to his humanity, he received from his conception such 
fullness of wisdom and grace that God could not confer it more fully upon 
him. And yet he is truly said to have made progress in wisdom and grace; 
indeed, not in himself, but in others, who made progress from his wisdom 
and grace while, increasing in age, he made more and more manifest to 
them his gifts of wisdom and grace.—GREGORY. Hence Gregory says in 
some homily: “He made progress in wisdom according to human nature: 
not that he, who remained filled with the spirit of wisdom from the first 
hour of his conception, became wiser by the passage of time, but that he 
gradually over time manifested to others that same wisdom with which he 
was filled. According to his human nature, he made progress in age: from 
infancy to youth; according to his human nature, he made progress in 
grace: not by he himself receiving in time what he did not have before, 
but by revealing the gift of grace which he had; before God and men: 
because, with his progress in age, the more he revealed to men the gifts of 
grace and wisdom which were in him, the more he moved them to the 
praise of God; and so he made progress for God the Father as to praise, 
and for men as to salvation.""— Therefore it was in others, not in himself, 
that he made progress in wisdom and grace. Hence in the same Gospel 
that child is shown to be filled with wisdom and grace.'? And so he is said 
to have made progress in wisdom and grace in the same way as some ec- 
clesiastical prelate is said to make progress in the care entrusted to him 
when others make progress by his industry. 


6. WHAT AMBROSE SAYS APPEARS TO CONTRADICT WHAT WAS SAID 
ABOVE. And yet elsewhere it is found to have been written that he had 
made progress according to human senses, just as he made progress in 
human age. For Ambrose says as follows, in On the Holy Spirit, book 3: 
“God took on the perfection of human nature. He took human sense, but 
was not made proud by the senses of the flesh.'! With human sense, he 
said that his soul was troubled;'* with human sense, he was hungry and he 
prayed; with human sense, he made progress, as it is written: Jesus made 
progress in age and wisdom and grace." How did the wisdom of God 
make progress? There was a progress of age and a progress of wisdom, 
but of the human one. That is why he mentioned age, so that you would 
believe it to be said by reference to man: for age does not pertain to the 


?Ordinary gloss, on Lk. 2, 52, under Gregory's name; but see Bede, /n Evangelia, 
hom. 1.19. 
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divinity, but to the body. And so, if he made progress in human age, he 
also made progress in human wisdom. But his senses made progress; and 
because his senses did, so did his wisdom." —ON THE TWO SENSES OF 
CHRIST, NAMELY THE TWOFOLD WISDOM. “Which sense made progress? 
If the human one, then it was taken; if the divine one, then it is change- 
able through progress: for what makes progress is changed for the better. 
But what is divine is not changed;'^ and so what is changed is not divine. 
Therefore it was his human sense that made progress: it follows that he 
took a human sense.”'’ “The power of God could not be made stronger, 
nor could God grow, nor could the depth of God's wisdom be filled." 
And so the wisdom that was filled was not God's, but ours. For how could 
he be filled, who came down in order to fill all things?" And in what 
sense did Isaias say that the child knew neither his father nor his mother? 
For it is written: Before the child knows his father and mother, he will 
take the spoils of Samaria.” For future and hidden things do not escape 
God's wisdom; but a child who has not yet acquired knowledge, because 
of human ignorance, cannot know what he has not yet learned."?' —"But 
we must be careful, I say, not to divide Christ by attributing to him two 
principal senses or a twofold wisdom. But do we divide Christ when we 
adore both his divinity and flesh? Do we divide him when we venerate in 
him God's image and the cross? Certainly, the Apostle, who said of him: 
For although he was crucified from our weakness, yet he lives by the 
power of God,” also said that Christ is not divided. Do we divide him 
when we say that he took a rational soul capable of understanding as we 
do? For God the Word himself was not in his flesh as a substitute for a 
rational soul which was capable of understanding; but he was perfect man 
by taking a rational soul and capable of understanding, a human soul and 
of the same substance as our souls, and a flesh similar to ours and of the 
same substance as our flesh." 


7. ON THE MEANING OF THE ABOVE WORDS. These words of Ambrose 
are to be examined with pious diligence because in part they instruct and 
enlighten our human ignorance, but in part, if they are badly understood, 
provide an occasion for error. 


PAmbrose, De incarnationis dominicae sacramento, c7 nn71-72. 
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8. ON THE TWOFOLD WISDOM OF CHRIST: BEGOTTEN AND CREATED. And 
indeed, it is clearly handed down by these words that there are two princi- 
pal senses, or a twofold wisdom, in Christ. Nor is the unity and singularity 
of the person divided on that account, but he has two wisdoms according 
to his two natures: the first, which is he himself, is begotten and not 
created; the second is not begotten, but created, and is conferred upon him 
by grace. Indeed, Isaias presages of him: The spirit of wisdom and 
understanding shall rest over him, etc.” And so, by the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, that is, by the wisdom and understanding freely given 
through the Holy Spirit, Christ was wise as a soul; but as God, he was 
wise by the begotten wisdom which he is. And just as, insofar as he is 
God, he is good by the natural goodness which he is, and just by the natu- 
ral justice which he is, so also he is wise by the natural wisdom which 
he is. But just as his soul is good and just by the freely given goodness 
or justice which he or it is not, so it is wise by the freely given wisdom 
which it is not. And although there is a twofold wisdom in Christ, yet the 
person is one and the same which, insofar as it is God, or insofar as it is 
the divine nature, is wise by the eternal wisdom," 


[ORIGINAL TEXT] namely by the begotten wisdom, that is, by itself, and 
by that wisdom which is not begotten that is common to the three per- 
sons; and yet not by a twofold wisdom, because there are not two dif- 
ferent wisdoms, one begotten, which is the Son alone, and a wisdom 
which is the Father and Son and Holy Spirit in common. 


[SECOND VERSION] namely by the unbegotten wisdom which is the 
Father, and by the wisdom which is not unbegotten, that is common to 
the three persons; and yet not by a twofold wisdom, because there are 
not two different wisdoms, one unbegotten, which is the Father alone, 
and a wisdom which is the Father and Son and Holy Spirit in common. 


But insofar as the same person is man, that is, according to the humani- 
ty that was taken, or insofar as he subsists from soul and flesh, he is wise 
by a freely given wisdom. And so he is wise in a human and a divine sense. 


9. HOW THAT [STATEMENT] IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD: HIS HUMAN SENSE 
MADE PROGRESS. But from what cause are we to take the meaning of that 
statement, namely *his human sense made progress'? For Ambrose seems 
to indicate clearly that Christ had made progress according to his human 
sense, and that in his infancy he would have been lacking in knowledge, 
and would not have known his father and mother: which the Church does 
not accept, nor do the above authorities admit of such an understanding. 
But it can certainly be taken in this sense: that Christ may be said to have 


zs. 11, 2: 
6See above, Bk 1 dist. 32 cc2-5, esp. c5. 
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made progress in the sight of men and in what he revealed of his own 
senses. And so the human sense made progress in him according to what 
he revealed and in the opinion of other men. In the same way, he is also 
said not to have known his father and mother in his infancy because he 
acted and bore himself as if he were lacking in this knowledge. 


DISTINCTION XIV 


Chapter 1 (39) 


1. WHETHER THE SOUL OF CHRIST HAD WISDOM EQUAL TO GOD'S AND 
WHETHER IT KNOWS ALL THINGS THAT GOD KNOWS. Since Christ's soul 
was wise by a freely given wisdom, here it is necessary to ask whether it 
had wisdom equal to God's, or whether it had or has knowledge of all 
things, that is, whether it knows all the things which God knows. 


2. THE OPINION OF SOME. It pleases some to hold that it neither has 
equal knowledge with God, nor knows all things which God does, "be- 
cause the creature is in no way equated to the Creator.”'—THEY SET 
FORTH A REASON. And so, since that soul is a creature, it is in no way 
equated to the Creator; and so it is not equal in wisdom. Therefore it does 
not have an equal wisdom with God, nor knows all things which God 
does.—Also, if that soul has equal wisdom with God, then it is not the 
case that God has a greater sufficiency than his creature with regard to 
any good.—THEY ALSO SET FORTH AUTHORITIES. They also set forth au- 
thorities to prove the same point. For the Prophet says, in the person of 
the man taken up: Your knowledge has been made wonderful to me, and I 
am not able to grasp it^ Expounding this, Cassiodorus says: "The truth of 
the human condition is shown here, because the man taken up cannot be 
equated to the divine substance in knowledge or in anything else."^— The 
Apostle too says: No one knows the things that are God's, other than the 
Spirit of God, who alone searches all things, even the deep things of 
God."—lt is in these and several other reasons and authorities that they 
find support who assert that the soul of Christ neither has an equal knowl- 
edge with God, nor knows all things which God knows; for if it knows all 
things which God knows, then it knows how to create the world, and so it 
also knows how to create itself. 


‘Walter of Mortagne, Epistola ad Hugonem de S. Victore; cf. Augustine, De natura 
et gratia, c33 n37. 
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3. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION CONTAINING A DEFINITIVE SENTENCE. 
Responding to them, we say that the soul of Christ, through a freely given . 
wisdom, in the Word of God, to which it is united and which perfectly 
understands, knows all things which God knows, but cannot do all the 
things that God can do. Nor does it grasp all things as clearly and sharply 
as God does, so that it is not equated to its Creator in knowledge, even 
though it knows all things that he knows; nor is its wisdom equal to God's 
wisdom because the latter is much worthier and comprehends all things 
more worthily and perfectly than the wisdom of that soul. And so, even 
with regard to knowledge, God has a greater sufficiency than that soul, 
which is worthier than any creature. 


4. But as for that text of the Apostle which they adduce: No one knows 
the things that are God's, other than the Spirit of God, who alone searches 
all things,’ it supports our view. For the Apostle immediately adds: But 
we have the Spirit of God,’ in order to show that, through the Spirit whom 
he had, he understood the deep things of God. But that soul had the Spirit 
of God more than all others, since, as John the Evangelist says, to it the 
Spirit was not given according to measure; and so it had the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit without measure; hence it also had wisdom. It follows that 
that soul knew all things. For if it knew some things, but not others, then 
it did not have knowledge without measure. But it did have knowledge 
without measure; and so it knows all things. 


5. In some sermon of his, Fulgentius also adduces many arguments to 
assert that that soul has knowledge of all things; he appeals to the author- 
ity of the Apostle, who says: /n whom are hidden all treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.—The point may also be proved by reason, as follows: 
One knows nothing of which one's soul is ignorant; but, as everyone 
grants, Christ knows all things; and so his soul knows all things. 


6. But as to their saying, ‘If it knows all things, then it knows how to 
create the world or itself,’ we respond that it has the knowledge to create 
the world, but not the power. So also with regard to the creation of the 
soul: it knows how God created it; and so it has knowledge of itself as 
created, but not of itself as creating, because it is not creating, but is al- 
ready created. 


51 Cor. 2, 10-11. 

"Cor 2 12: 

"jn. 3, 34; cf. above, dist. 13 nn1-2. 
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Chapter 2 (40) 


1. WHY GOD DID NOT GIVE TO THAT SOUL THE POWER OVER, AS WELL AS 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF, ALL THINGS. But if it is asked why God did not give 
to it the power of making all things, as he did knowledge of them, it may 
be answered that it was naturally capable of knowledge, and so that of 
which it was naturally capable was suitably given to it without measure. 
It was not given to it to be able to do all things which God does, however, 
lest it be thought to be omnipotent and, for this reason, God. But perhaps 
it was even the case that God could not grant to it the power to do all 
things, although he could grant the power to do some things which it is 
not able to do.—And so Christ's soul knows all things which God knows 
in the Word of God, and contemplates more clearly and immediately than 
any creature as united to the Word; in the same Word, the angels too 
know the things which are God's and those which are future.! 


2. HOW SOME WORDS OF AMBROSE ON LUKE ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 
But if that soul does not have as much power as God, nor does the man 
assumed have as much power as God, how then is to be understood Am- 
brose's statement on the text of Luke, where the angel says of the Son 
who is to be born of the Virgin: He shall be great and will be called Son 
of the Most High?? For Ambrose says: “He will not be great in the sense 
that he was not great before the Virgin gave birth, but in the sense that the 
man was going to receive in time that power which the Son of God has 
naturally, so that man and God may be one person." See, he says plainly 
that the man was going to receive in time that power which the Son of 
God had naturally. 


3. But if the man was going to receive that power, then either his per- 
son or his nature [was going to do so]. But not his person, because it al- 
ways had and has it; and so his nature. But if the nature, then the soul; for 
concerning the flesh, it is established that it cannot receive [that power]. 
—To this we say that the text is to be taken as concerning the person, but 
not insofar as it is God's, but rather insofar as it is the man's person. For 
the person of God and man, and of the Son of God and the son of man is 
one. Insofar as this is God's person, it always and naturally had omnipo- 
tence; but insofar as it is a man's person, it did not always exist. And so 
that person, which had always been God's, was going to become a man's 
person; and as it was going to become a man's person in the future, it was 
going to receive in time the power which it had always and naturally had 
as God's person.—That text and others like it can be rightly understood in 


'See Bk 2 dist. 11 c2, esp. nn8-10. 
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accordance with this distinction, which is necessary in [resolving] several 
articles of questions against the cryptic wordiness of some people. But 
"when things are well established, it is pointless to engage in controversy 
concerning words." 


DISTINCTION XV 


Chapter 1 (41) 


1. OF MAN'S DEFECTS WHICH CHRIST ASSUMED IN HIS HUMAN NATURE. It 
is also not to be passed over that the Son of God took a human nature that 
was capable of suffering: a soul capable of suffering, and flesh that was 
capable of suffering and mortal. And so that he should be shown to have 
a true body, he took on the defects of the body: hunger and thirst and 
suchlike; and so that he should be shown to have a true soul, he took on 
the defects of the soul, namely sadness, fear, pain, and suchlike. 


2. AUGUSTINE. But every sense pertains to the soul: for it is not the 
flesh that senses, but the soul which uses the body as an instrument. 
Hence Augustine, in On Genesis, book 12: “It is not the body that senses, 
but the soul through the body, which the soul uses as a messenger to con- 
firm within itself what is announced outside of it."' And so, just as the 
soul sees or hears through the body as its instrument what is outside itself, 
so also it feels through the body some evils which it would not feel with- 
out the body, such as hunger and thirst and suchlike; hence it is not un- 
justly that they are called defects of the body. But it feels some other evils 
not through the body, indeed even without the body, as is the case with 
fear and suchlike. Therefore the soul senses sufferings, but some through 
the instrument of the body and others not. 

3. And just as Christ took on a true human nature, so also he took on 
the true defects of man, but not all of them. For he assumed the defects 
of punishment, but not those of fault; and yet not all the defects of pun- 
ishment, but all those which it was suitable for him as man to assume and 
which did not derogate from his dignity. For just as he was made man for 
the sake of man, so also for his sake he took on man's defects. He took 
of what was ours to confer on us what was his and so as to take away 
what was ours. For he took the ancientness [of our nature] in order to in- 
fuse his newness in us. He took a single ancientness, that is, the one of 
punishment, in order to destroy our twofold one, that is, of punishment 
and of fault. 


^Cf. Augustine, Contra Academicos, bk 2 c10 n24; c11 n25. 
! Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 12 c24 n51. 
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4. HOW THAT WHICH POPE LEO SAYS IS TO BE TAKEN. Authority hands 
down that *our Lord assumed in himself all that pertained to our infir- 
mity, apart from sin." But unless this is taken to refer only to those 
things which it was suitable, and not indecent, for him to bear on our be- 
half, it shall be proven to be false.—For he did not take on any ignorance, 
even though there is an ignorance which is a defect and not a sin, namely 
invincible ignorance. And indeed, vincible ignorance is a sin, but only if 
it concerns those things which it is profitable for us to know: for there are 
some things whose knowledge does not assist, or whose ignorance does 
not stand in the way of, salvation, and perhaps the ignorance of such 
things is not a defect.’ 


5. But it is also evident that in us there are an ignorance and a difficulty 
to will and do the good, and these pertain to our misery. And so Augus- 
tine, in On Free Will, book 3, says: “To approve falsehoods as if they 
were truths, so as to err unwilling, and to be unable to refrain from lustful 
acts because of the painful throes of a carnal bond, this is not the nature 
of man as he was originally established, but his punishment after his con- 
demnation.”* “From this misery, which was most justly inflicted on sin- 
ners, God’s grace brings freedom because man was able to fall by his own 
free will, but he could not also rise. To this misery pertain the ignorance 
and obduracy [to will and do the good] which every man suffers from the 
beginning of his life, nor is anyone freed from this evil other than by 
God's grace.”°—See, Augustine clearly says here that the ignorance by 
which anyone unwillingly approves falsehoods as if they were truths, and 
the weakness by which one cannot restrain oneself from evil, pertain to 
our misery and are a punishment of man. But Christ did not have these; 
and so he did not take on all the defects of our infirmity apart from sin. 


6. THAT SUCH AN IGNORANCE AND DIFFICULTY IS NOT A SIN. But perhaps 
someone will say that these are sin.—But opposed to this is Augustine’s 
assertion, namely that God could have placed these blamelessly in man 
before sin, at the beginning of his establishment, so that they would be 
natural endowments of his. In the book of Retractations, he says: "Even if 
ignorance and difficulty had been among man’s natural primordial endow- 
ments, God would not be deserving of blame, but of praise.” But if man 
had naturally had these things in the beginning, would these be a defect 
and punishment in him? No; [because] if a defect or punishment had been 
placed in him before sin, God would appear to deal unjustly with him, if 
man experienced the punishment before the fault. —Because of this, we 


?Leo, Sermo 63, c4. 
'On vincible and invincible ignorance, see Bk. 2 dist. 20 c5 n4 and 22 c5 nn. 1-2. 
^ Augustine, De libero arbitrio, bk 3 c18 n52. 
‘Augustine, Retractationes, bk 1 c9 n6. 
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rightly say that such things would not have been defects or punishments, 
if they had naturally been placed in man; in the same way, it was not a 
defect or punishment for man to be unable to make progress before sin, 
when he had not yet received grace. But after he received grace, through 
which he was able to make progress, and for a time he did indeed make 
progress, and afterwards he lost it by his own fault, he simultaneously lost 
the power to make progress, and it was a defect and punishment for him 
not to be able to make progress, namely to reject evil and do good. 


7. And so, apart from sin, Christ took all our defects which were suita- 
ble for him to take and profitable for us. For there are several kinds of 
illnesses and defects of the body from which he was entirely free. As for 
the defects which he did have, he took them either to demonstrate his true 
humanity: such as fear and sadness; or to fulfill the work for which he had 
come: such as the capacity to suffer and die; or to raise our hope from our 
despair of immortality: such as death. 


8. THAT HE TOOK THOSE DEFECTS BY HIS WILL ALONE, NOT BY THE NE- 
CESSITY OF HIS CONDITION. And he took these defects not by the necessity 
of his condition, but by the will of his compassion. And so he had true de- 
fects, as we do, but not from the same cause. For we derive these defects 
from original sin, as the Apostle indicates, saying: The body is dead be- 
cause of sin,’ that is, it has in itself the necessity of dying. But Christ did 
not have defects from such sin, because it was without sin that he was 
conceived and born and lived on earth. It was entirely from the will of his 
compassion that he transferred true infirmity from what was ours to him- 
self, just as he also took true flesh; and he could have taken it without any 
infirmity, just as he took it without any fault. 

9. AGAINST SOME WHO DENY THIS, HE PROVES WITH AUTHORITIES THAT 
CHRIST, ACCORDING TO HIS HUMANITY, TRULY FELT PAIN AND WAS AFRAID. 
A few are found to have thought wrongly concerning sensation in the suf- 
fering of the humanity of Christ. They assert that the man Christ bore a 
likeness and semblance of suffering and pain, but did not at all endure 
pain or suffering [itself]. Let us remove all doubt from what we said 
above by convicting them by the testimonies of authorities. 


10. The Prophet Isaias says: Truly, he has borne our weaknesses, and 
he has carried our sorrows.* And Truth itself says in the Gospel: My soul 
is sorrowful even unto death; where we also read: Jesus began to be dis- 
mayed and distressed." The Prophet too, in the person of Christ, says: 
My soul is filled with evils.'' Expounding this text, Augustine says: "The 


"Rom. 8, 10. 
3s 53e 
?Mt. 26, 38. 
I Mk. 14, 33. 
IS 87, 4. 
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soul of Christ was filled not with vices and sins, but with the evils of hu- 
manity, that is, it was filled with sorrows, in which it suffers together with 
the flesh. For there can be no suffering of the body without the soul; but 
the soul can suffer even without the body’s pain. He took on these affects 
of human infirmity, as he did the flesh itself and death, not by the neces- 
sity of his condition, but by the will of his compassion.”” 


11. Ambrose too, in On the Trinity, book 3, says as follows: “It is writ- 
ten: Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from me. And so Christ is 
afraid; while Peter is not afraid, Christ is afraid. Peter said: J lay down my 
life for you;'* Christ said: My soul is troubled. Each statement is true and 
each is fully reasonable: both that the one who is lower is not afraid, and 
that the one who is greater suffers this feeling of fearfulness.”'°—The 
same, in the same place: “As a man, he is troubled; as a man, he sheds 
tears; as a man, he is crucified."!" “It was through his human nature that 
he both was distressed and rose from the dead.” “Neither his power, 
nor his divinity is troubled, but his soul is troubled:" it is troubled in ac- 
cordance with his having taken human frailty. Indeed, by taking a soul, 
he took also the soul’s capacity to suffer, for insofar as he was God, he 
could not be troubled or die."?— The same, in the same place: “He took 
my sadness. With confidence I call it sadness because I preach the cross. 
As a man, he suffered sadness, which he bore with my capacity to suffer: 
he takes pity on me; he is sad in me; he suffers in me. And so he who had 
no reason to suffer for himself suffered for me and in me. And so, Lord 
Jesus, you suffer my wounds, not your own, because you suffer not for 
your own sake, but for mine.””! 


12. Jerome, too, in his Explanation of the Faith, says: “We say that a 
passible humanity was taken by the Son of God in such a way that the 
divinity remained impassible. For the Son of God suffered truly, and not 
putatively, all the things which Scripture attests according to that which 
was able to suffer, namely according to the substance that was taken. For 
although the person of the Son had taken a humanity that was able to 
suffer, yet by such indwelling it suffered nothing according to its own 
substance, as neither did the whole Trinity, whom we must necessarily 
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profess to be impassible.""— By these and other authorities, it is made 
very clear that Christ took a humanity that could suffer truly, and that in 
it he took the defects and affects of our infirmity, but by his own will and 
not by the condition of necessity. 


13. HERE HE SETS OUT SOME ASSERTIONS WHICH APPEAR TO OPPOSE 
THE FOREGOING. But some statements are found in the treatises of the 
saints which appear to oppose the foregoing. Indeed, commenting on that 
place in the Psalm: / have called out, and you will not hear me,? Augus- 
tine appears to assert that Christ neither truly feared, nor was truly sad- 
dened; he states: "How does he say this, who committed no sin, nor was 
deceit found in his mouth?” But he says this of us, his body; for he spoke 
in the person of his body, that is, the Church. In the same way, when he 
said elsewhere: Let this cup pass from me,” he speaks for us. Unless per- 
haps one holds that he feared to die. But the Lord, who was to rise on the 
third day, did not truly fear to suffer, since Paul burned [with desire] to be 
dissolved and be with Christ? For the soldier is not stronger than his 
commander. Does the soldier, who is to receive the crown, rejoice in dy- 
ing, while his Lord, who is to crown him, fears death? No; he said these 
things to point out our weakness, for his weak ones, who fear to die: he 
was their voice."?"—Jerome too says: “Let them blush, who hold that the 
Saviour feared death, and that it was in fear of suffering that he said: Let 
this cup pass from me."?*?? 


Chapter 2 (42) 


1. DETERMINATION OF THE AUTHORITIES. But lest it be thought that 
there is any irreconcilable contradiction in the sacred texts, we say that 
the words of these authorities are to be taken in the following way: they 
are to be understood to take away from Christ not the truth or ‘propas- 
sion’ of fear and sadness, but rather the necessity and passion of his fear 
and sadness.—For Christ in his human nature had true fear and sadness, 
but not as we do, who are his members. For by reason of our sin, we are 
of necessity subject to these defects, and these defects exist in us accord- 
ing to both propassion and passion; but they are in Christ only according 
to propassion. 


? Pelagius, Libellus fidei ad Innocentium Papam, nS. 
2 psg 21.5. 
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2. ON THE PROPASSION AND PASSION OF FEAR OR SADNESS. For just as 
propassion and passion constitute degrees in sins, so also they are found 
in these emotions which are the punishment for sin. For one is at times 
affected by fear or sadness, but not in such a way that the mind's under- 
standing is as a consequence removed from righteousness or the contem- 
plation of God, and then it is propassion. But at times it is removed or 
troubled, and then it is a passion. 


3. JEROME. But Christ was not so troubled in his soul by fear or sadness 
as to fall away in any way from righteousness or the contemplation of 
God; it is in this sense that the assertion that he was not fearful or sad is 
understood. Hence Jerome, in On Matthew, where we read: He began to 
be sad and sorrowful,' says: “He was truly saddened so as to prove how 
truly he had taken on humanity; but this passion did not dominate his 
spirit and, in truth, is propassion. Hence it says: He began to be sad? And 
indeed, it is one thing to be sad, another to begin to be sad,” that is, one 
is saddened in one way by propassion, in another way by passion. And so 
it is in accordance with this distinction that at times Christ is said not to 
have been truly afraid, at times that he was indeed afraid, because he felt 
true fear and sadness, but not according to passion, nor from the necessity 
of his condition. 


4. AUGUSTINE, ON THE PSALM. Hence Augustine, wishing to interpret 
some statements in accordance with these reasons, asserts that Christ 
was not truly afraid or sad, but immediately adds that he had true sad- 
ness. He says: "It is by way of signifying in his own person those who 
are weak that the Lord says: Father, if it may be, let this cup pass from 
me.* For the Lord, who was to rise on the third day, did not truly fear to 
suffer, since Paul burned [with desire] to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ Does he rejoice, who is to receive the crown, while the Lord, 
who is to crown him, is sad?" See, here he seems to remove sadness and 
fear from Christ. — But he immediately added: “But he took on sadness 
as he did flesh. For he was sad, as the Gospel says. Indeed, if he was not 
sad, even though the Gospel says: My soul is sad, etc.,’ then he did not 
sleep when it says: Jesus slept," and he did not eat when it says: He ate.? 
And so nothing is left solid, so that it can even be said that his body was 
not a true one. Therefore whatever was written of him is true, and hap- 
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pened truly. And so he was sad; but he took up true sadness willingly, 
just as he took true flesh willingly."'"—Y ou can clearly see that he would 
be contradicting himself in these assertions, if he did not distinguish the 
different causes from which the meaning of these statements is to be 
drawn. But if the cause of the meaning of the above words is discerned, 
there is no hint of contradiction. 


Chapter 3 (43) 


1. ON SOME RATHER OBSCURE CHAPTERS OF HILARY WHICH APPEAR TO 
CONTRADICT THE COMMON OPINION. And yet some words of Hilary ap- 
pear to be more troublesome and to pose a more difficult question, be- 
cause he appears to say that the blows and wounds fell upon Christ in 
such a way that they did not inflict the pain of suffering. Just as a spear 
drawn through water, or fire, or air does all the same things as when it is 
drawn through animate bodies, because it pierces and wounds, and yet 
does not inflict pain, because those things are not capable of pain, in the 
same way, he says that the body of Christ received the force of pain with- 
out the sensation of pain because, just as our body does not have a nature 
such as to be able to walk on water, so he says that Christ's body did not 
have the nature of our pain because it did not have a nature for suffering. 


2. He says as follows, in On the Trinity, book 10: *The only-begotten 
God, without ceasing from his divinity, took true humanity according to 
the likeness of our humanity. And although a blow struck him, or a wound 
befell him, or ropes bound him, or he was lifted up, and these carried the 
force of the passion, yet they did not inflict the pain of the passion. Some 
spear which pierces water, or penetrates fire, or wounds the air, does in- 
deed inflict all these sufferings which its nature can: it pierces, it pene- 
trates, it wounds. But the suffering inflicted on these things does not 
retain its nature because it is not in its nature that water be pierced, or fire 
penetrated, or air wounded, even though it belongs to the nature of the 
spear to wound and pierce and penetrate. So too, Christ does indeed suffer 
when he is struck, when he is lifted up, when he dies; the suffering which 
rushed into his body indeed was suffering, yet it did not act in accordance 
with the nature of suffering. Even as the pain savagely struck in the mys- 
tery of the punishment, yet that body's power bore the force of the pain 
that savagely struck it without feeling it. And certainly, that body of the 
Lord had the nature of our pain, if our body were of such a nature as to 
tread on the waves and walk upon the waters and find closed doors not to 
be an obstacle. (PAY ATTENTION HERE!) But if it is the nature of the 
Lord's body alone to be borne in the waters, and to stand upon the waves, 
and to pass through walls, how can we judge the flesh conceived by the 
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Spirit by comparison with the nature of the human body? That flesh is 
from heaven, and that man is from God. He had a body able to suffer, and 
he suffered, but he did not have a nature able to feel pain.” 


3. The same, in the same: “Let us see whether the sequence of his suf- 
ferings allows us to discern in the Lord the weakness of bodily pain. 
Deferring a discussion of the reasons why heretics ascribe fear to the 
Lord, let us consider the events themselves as they occurred. For it cannot 
be that his words signify fear whose deeds demonstrate such confidence. 
Does it seem, o heretic, that he feared to suffer? But Peter became a Satan 
and a scandal because he erroneously held this through ignorance.” Was 
Christ afraid, who went forth to meet his armed captors? And was there 
weakness in his body, at whose approach the ranks of his pursuers broke 
as they fell down to the ground?? (NOTE WELL!) And so what weakness do 
you believe to have overcome this body, whose nature had such great 
power? Perhaps he feared the pain of his wounds? But tell me, you who 
assert the Lord's weakness, how he feared the flesh-piercing nail, who by 
his mere touch restored the ear that was cut off ?* Does this hand, which 
creates an ear, feel the pain of the nails? And does he feel the wound, 
who did not leave another to feel the pain of a wound? Is he sad through 
fear of the piercing of his own flesh, by whose touch that flesh is healed 
which has been cut off?” 


4. Also: “And so, we have considered the powers of his words and 
deeds. We have clearly shown that there was no weakness of a bodily 
nature in the nature of his body, and that even though that suffering was 
inflicted upon his body, yet it did not inflict upon that body the nature of 
pain because, although the form of our body was in the Lord, yet the form 
of our sinful weakness was not in the body which the Virgin brought forth 
by the conception of the Holy Spirit." 


5. O reader, you have heard Hilary's words, by which he seems to deny 
[Christ's] suffering. But set aside all opinionated and impious obtuseness. 
If you note with diligence what is said above and explore the context of 
what was written, you will then be able to understand as best you can the 
reason and power of what was said and will not try to fault its meaning. 
For it is clear that he said that there was no pain of suffering in Christ, 
and that the power of Christ's body received the force of pain without 
feeling it because Christ did not have in himself the cause of pain or de- 
serve to feel it. This seems to have been pointed out when he says: *he did 
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not have a nature able to feel pain.” And so his flesh is not to be judged 
according to the nature of our body. Nor did suffering have dominion over 
him. Hence he also did not have a nature to fear or to be sad, because he 
did not have such a nature as might contain a cause of fear or sorrow. 
Therefore in him there was no necessity to fear, as there is in us; nor was 
there in him a nature of suffering, as there is in us. 


6. Hilary, in the book On the Synod: “Although these kinds of suffer- 
ing affect the weakness of the flesh, yet God the Word, made flesh, could 
not become changeable by suffering. Indeed, although the Word that 
was made flesh subjected himself to the passion, he nevertheless was not 
changed by the passibility of suffering. For he was able to suffer, and yet 
was not able to be passible, because passibility pertains to a weak nature; 
but passion is the bearing of those things which are inflicted.” 


Chapter 4 (44) 


ON CHRIST'S SORROW AND ITS CAUSE ACCORDING TO THE SAME.— 
HILARY. And yet, he next asserts that there was sorrow in Christ, but that 
the cause of it was not his own death, but the failure of Peter and the 
other Apostles.—For he says that Christ was sorrowful not because of his 
own death, but unto death; he states as follows: “I ask what it means to be 
sorrowful unto death.' To be sorrowful ‘because of death’ cannot mean 
the same as ‘unto death’ because, when the sorrow is ‘because of death,’ 
then death is the cause of the sadness; but when sorrow is ‘unto death,’ 
then death is not the cause of the sorrow, but its end. And so this sorrow 
was not taken up because of death in order to be removed through 
death.” “Therefore it is not for himself that he is sorrowful, but for those 
who were going to be scandalized because of the weakness of the flesh: 
he admonishes them to pray, lest they be lead into temptation,’ who ear- 
lier had promised that they would not be scandalized."^? 
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DISTINCTION XVI 


Chapter 1 (45) 


1. WHETHER IN CHRIST THERE WAS THE NECESSITY TO SUFFER AND DIE, 
WHICH IS A GENERAL DEFECT. Here arises a question which draws its ori- 
gin from the foregoing. For it was said above that Christ took in himself 
our defects, other than sin.' But there is a general human defect which is 
not sin, namely the necessity to suffer and die: hence our body is called 
not merely mortal, but even dead, because it has not only a capacity for 
dying, but also a necessity. And so the question of whether there was 
such a necessity in Christ's body arises.—THAT MORTALITY WAS NOT A 
DEFECT IN MAN BEFORE SIN. Insofar as the capacity for dying is concerned, 
there is no doubt that it was present in him. This capacity was in man 
even before sin, when there was no defect in him, and so that mortality 
was not then a defect in him because it was natural to him.—WHETHER IT 
IS NOW A DEFECT IN US. And so some say, not without justification, that 
the defect in us is not mortality as such, but the necessity of dying or suf- 
fering, which is also called mortality or passibility. For man is now said to 
be passible or mortal not only by way of capacity, but also because of ne- 
cessity.— WHETHER THE SOUL OF CHRIST HAD THE NECESSITY OF SUFFER- 
ING. But was this defect in Christ’s flesh? And since his soul was passible 
before death, did it have the necessity of suffering? No, for if the neces- 
sity of suffering or dying was in Christ, it does not seem that he took our 
defects only by the will of his compassion. 


2. SOLUTION. To which it may be said that Christ took these defects, as 
he did the others willingly, and not by the necessity of his nature, namely 
the necessity of suffering in his soul together with that of suffering and 
dying in the flesh. Truly, he did not have this fate from the necessity of 
his condition, since he was immune from sin, but took of our infirmity by 
his will alone, placing his tabernacle in the sun, that is, under [the rule 
of] temporal mutability and labour.—Hence authority says, in On the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that “as it was established for other men by right 
and law of nature, that they die once, so Christ, by the same necessity and 
right of nature, was offered once only, and not several times."* Nor was it 
because he had taken this defect by the nature of his condition that it says 
‘by right of nature’; this defect does not come to us from nature as it was 
first instituted, but as it was vitiated by sin. And so it is here called a nat- 
ural defect because, shared by all, it has almost become our nature. 
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Chapter 2 (46) 


OF THE STATES OF MAN, AND WHAT CHRIST TOOK FROM EACH OF THEM. It 
is here to be noted that Christ, who came to save all,' took something 
from each of the states of man. There are four states of man: first before 
sin, second after sin and before grace, third under grace, fourth in glory. 
From the first state, he took immunity from sin. Hence Augustine, ex- 
pounding that phrase of John the Evangelist, He who comes from above, 
is over all; says: “Christ came from above, that is, from the loftiness of 
human nature before sin, because it was from that height that the Word 
of God took on human nature; he took its punishment without taking its 
fault." But he took the punishment and other defects from the second 
state; from the third, he took the fullness of grace; from the fourth, he 
took the inability to sin and the perfect contemplation of God. Indeed, he 
took simultaneously some of the goods of the wayfarer and some of the 
goods of the fatherland, as he took also some of the evils of the wayfarer. 


DISTINCTION XVII 


Chapter 1 (47) 


WHETHER EVERY PRAYER OR WILL OF CHRIST WAS FULFILLED. After the 
above, it is good to consider whether Christ willed or prayed for anything 
which was not done. This may be thought to be the case because he him- 
self said: Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from me. But not my 
will, but yours, be done.' Indeed, here he seems to be separating his own 
will from the Father's. 


Chapter 2 (48) 


1. ON THE WILLS OF CHRIST ACCORDING TO HIS TWO NATURES. In regard 
to this, it is not to be doubted that in Christ there were different wills ac- 
cording to his two natures, namely a divine will and a human one. And 
human will is a disposition of reason or a disposition of sensuality. The 
disposition of the soul is one thing according to reason, another according 
to sensuality, and yet each of these is called human will. By the disposi- 
tion of reason, he willed the same as by his divine will, that is, to suffer 
and die; by the disposition of sensuality, he did not will this—indeed, he 
wanted to flee it. 


Ope Me is, Iil 
“Ine 3,31. 
3Ordinary gloss, on Jn. 3, 31. 


' Mt. 26, 39. 
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2. Nor was it the case that in him the flesh lusted against the spirit or 
against God, because, as Augustine says, “there is some vice when the 
flesh lusts against the spirit." ^ “And the flesh is said to lust because the 
soul does this according to the flesh, just as the soul hears through the ear 
and sees through the eye.” “For the flesh lusts only through the soul; but 
it is said to lust when the soul with carnal concupiscence struggles against 
the spirit,"^ “finding carnal pleasure by and from the flesh, in opposition 
to the pleasure which the spirit has. The cause of this carnal concupis- 
cence is not in the soul alone, nor in the flesh alone; it comes from both, 
and this pleasure is not felt without both.” Such a struggle and contention 
could in no way be in Christ's soul, because carnal concupiscence has no 
place there. It was even God's will and consonant with reason that Christ 
should so will according to the flesh, in order that the truth of the human- 
ity in him should be proved. For he who took on human nature had to 
suffer what pertains to such a nature. 


3. And so, just as there is in us a double disposition, namely of the 
mind and of sensuality, so there had to be in him also a double disposi- 
tion: by the disposition of the mind, he was willing to die, and by the dis- 
position of sensuality he was not, and the same is true in holy men. For 
Truth itself says to Peter: When you are old, you will stretch out your 
hands, and another will gird you and lead you where you do not want to 
go,° that is, to death. Expounding this, Augustine says that Peter “was 
unwillingly led to that burden; he came unwillingly, but he willingly over- 
came it, and left behind the disposition of infirmity by which no one is 
willing to die; such a natural disposition is this, that even old age had not 
removed it from Peter. And so even the Lord says: Father, let this cup 
pass from me;! but the power of love overcame him.” And so in Christ 
too, according to his humanity, and in [us] his members, there is a twofold 
disposition: one of reason, informed by charity, by which one is willing to 
die for the sake of God; another of sensuality, connected and joined to the 
infirmity of the flesh, by which death is fled.—For as Augustine says: “A 
pious person, by the reason of his mind, desires to be dissolved and to be 
with Christ; but by the sensation of the flesh, he flees and rejects this."'? 


Gales. d7. 

? Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk 19 c4 n3. 
*Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 10 c12 n21. 
“Augustine, De continentia, c8 n19. 

^ Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 10 c12 n20. 
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Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from me.”' Here you have a hu- 
man will; turning it immediately toward the divine one, he added: But not 
my will, but yours, be done."? 


7. AMBROSE. Ambrose too, in On the Trinity, book 3: “It is written: 
Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from me.” The words are Christ's, 
but consider the manner and the form in which they are spoken: he bears 
the substance of man, he has taken human disposition. And so he does not 
speak as God, but as man.””* “He did indeed take up my will. It was my 
will which he called his own, when he said: But not my will, but yours, be 
done."???* “But when he said: AlI things that the Father has are mine,” 
because nothing is excepted, it is certain that the Son has the same will as 
the Father has. Christ's will is the same as the Father’s.”’* “And so one 
and the same will is the Father's and the Son's. But the human will 1s one 
thing, and God's another, so that you may know that what the human will 
desires is life; but what the divine will desires is the passion of Christ, 
that he should suffer for us."?? 


8. By these testimonies, it 1s clearly taught that there were two wills in 
Christ; because Archbishop Macarius denied this, he was condemned at 
the Metropolitan Synod.*’—It was by the human disposition of sensuality, 
and not of reason, that he willed and asked for something which he did 
not obtain. Nor did he ask in such a manner as to obtain it, because he 
knew that God was not going to do that; nor did he want it to be done by 
the disposition of reason, or by his divine will. 


9. WHY HE PRAYED AS HE DID. Why, then, did he ask? In order to give 
an example to [us] his members, when difficulties loom, of calling upon 
the Lord and subjecting one's will to God's: if they too are saddened by 
pressing trouble, to pray for its removal and, if they cannot avoid it, to say 
what Christ did.—CASSIODORUS. “So it was not pointless that Christ, in 
calling out, is not heard in regard to his bodily safety”;*' he asked for a 
good, namely that he should not die, but it was better that he should die, 
and this came to pass. 


Mt. 26, 39; Mk. 14, 35-36. 
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Chapter 3 (49) 


1. ON AMBROSE'S ASSERTION THAT CHRIST DOUBTED BY HUMAN DISPO- 
SITION. Yet we are troubled not a little by the words of Ambrose, in which 
he seems to say that Christ, according to his human disposition, doubted 
the Father's power; he says, in On the Trinity, book 3: “Whom does he 
doubt? Himself, or the Father? Surely, by his human disposition, he 
doubts him to whom he says: Let this pass.' For God does not doubt the 
Father, nor is he fearful of death. The Prophet also does not doubt, who 
asserts that nothing is impossible with God.’ Will you treat God as if he 
were a man? The Prophet does not doubt, and you believe the Son 
doubts? And so it is as man that he doubts, and as man that he speaks.” 
These words seem to suggest that Christ doubted not insofar as he was 
God or Son of God, but by his human disposition insofar as he is man.— 
IN WHAT SENSE THE STATEMENT IS TO BE TAKEN. The statement may be 
taken not in the sense that he himself doubted, but that he took on the 
manner of a doubter and seemed to men to doubt. 


2. WORDS OF HILARY EXPRESSING A VIEW VERY DIFFERENT FROM THE 
ABOVE. Neither are we to pass over Hilary's assertion that Christ prayed 
not for himself, but for his own [disciples], when he said: Let this cup 
pass from me, etc.,^ just as it was not for himself, but for his own [disci- 
ples] that he feared; nor was it the case that he wished to avoid his own 
passion, but that the cup of the passion should pass from his own [disci- 
ples]. Hilary says: “If his passion was to glorify him, as Jesus said when 
Judas went out: Now is the Son of Man glorified, how could fear of it 
have made him sad? Unless perhaps he was so irrational that he feared to 
suffer the death which, in his suffering it, was to glorify him? But perhaps 
he may be thought to have feared to the point of praying that the cup 
might pass him by, saying: Father, let this cup pass from me.* But how 
could he, because of fear of suffering, pray for the removal from himself 
of that which, in his zeal for God's dispensation, he was hastening to ful- 
fil?’ It is not fitting that he should be unwilling to suffer that which he 
was willing to suffer; and since you acknowledge that he was willing to 
suffer, it would have been more reverent to confess this to be the case 
than to rush out into impious folly by asserting that he prayed to avoid 
suffering, whom you acknowledge to be willing to suffer."* *And so it is 


!'Mk. 14, 36; Lk. 22, 42. 
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not for himself that he is sad, nor for himself that he prays that the cup 
should pass, but for his disciples, lest the cup of suffering should fall to 
them; he prays that it may pass from him, so that it should not remain with 
them. ... Nor does he pray that it may not be with him, but that it may pass 
from him. Then he says: But not my will, but yours, be done.’ In this man- 
ner, he signifies his fellowship with human anxiety, but without dissociat- 
ing himself from the decree of the will which he shares with the Father.” "° 
“And so it is for the sake of men that he wills that the cup may pass, be- 
cause all the disciples were to be tested by this cup; therefore he prays for 
Peter that his faith may not fail." “Knowing that all these things will 
cease after his death, he is sad unto death," and he knows that the cup 
cannot pass, unless he drinks it, and so he says: My Father, this cup can- 
not pass, unless I drink it; your will be done; he knows that, with the 
consummation of his passion, the fear of the cup would pass, which could 
not pass unless he drank it. Nor would the end of that fear come to pass 
before the same consummation, because after his death, the scandal of the 
apostles’ weakness would be removed by the glory of his powers." ^— 
Reader, understand these words with pious diligence, lest they become to 
you vessels of death.'* 


DISTINCTION XVIII 


Chapter 1 (50) 


1. WHETHER CHRIST MERITED FOR HIMSELF AND FOR US, AND WHAT FOR 
HIMSELF, WHAT FOR US. On Christ's merit, it must not be passed over that 
some say he merited not for himself, but only for his members. 


2. For his members, he merited redemption from the devil, from sin, 
from punishment, and the opening of the kingdom so that, with the removal 
of the flaming sword,' access might be freely available. But for himself, he 
merited the glory of impassibility and immortality, as the Apostle says: 
Christ for us became obedient unto death, even death on a cross; because 
of this, God exalted him, and gave him a name which is above all other 
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names.” The Apostle plainly says that Christ was therefore exalted by the 
glory of impassibility because he was humbled by the obedience of the 
passion. And so the humility of the passion was deserving of his exaltation, 
and the exaltation was the reward of humility. 


3. AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. Hence Augustine, expounding the said chap- 
ter, says: “In order that Christ might be made lustrous by his resurrection, 
he was first humbled by the passion; humility merits glory, and glory is 
the reward of humility. But all this was done in the form of a servant; 
glory, on the other hand, was and shall ever be in the form of God.’*— 
AMBROSE. Ambrose too, treating the same chapter, says: "Here is shown 
what and how much humility deserves.'? 


4. THAT HE ALSO MERITED IMPASSIBILITY OF SOUL. By these testi- 
monies, it becomes evident that Christ, through the humility and obedi- 
ence of the passion, merited the glorification of his body, and not this 
alone, but also impassibility of soul. For his soul was capable of suffering 
before his death, and his flesh mortal; but after his death, by merit of his 
humility, his soul had become impassible and his flesh immortal. 

5. WHEN CHRIST'S SOUL WAS MADE IMPASSIBLE. Authority offers us no 
certainty as to whether the soul became impassible when the flesh became 
immortal, namely at the very moment of the resurrection; but the soul was 
endowed with impassibility either soon after separation from the flesh, or 
at the resurrection, when the flesh again blossoms.° 


Chapter 2 (51) 


1. THAT CHRIST MERITED FOR HIMSELF THE SAME THINGS FROM HIS CON- 
CEPTION AS THROUGH HIS PASSION. Nor did Christ merit these things only 
when he submitted to the cross in obedience to the Father, but also from 
his very conception. From the moment when he became man, through 
charity, justice, and the other virtues, in whose fullness he was established 
according to his humanity, he merited for himself as much as he did after- 
wards by his suffering martyrdom. For there was such fullness of spiritual 
charisms in him, that he could not make any increase in them, and so his 
soul could not become better than it had been from the beginning of his 
establishment, because he could not make any progress in merits. For as 
Gregory says, "according to the merit of the soul, there was no way in 
which Christ could make progress; but in his members, which we are, he 
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makes progress every day.”'—And so Christ did not merit more for him- 
self through his suffering on the cross than he had merited through the 
grace of his virtues from his conception. Therefore he did not make prog- 
ress in regard to the merit of the soul as to the power of the merit. But he 
did make progress as to the number of merits. For he had more merits in 
his passion than in his conception; but the more were not of greater power 
to merit than the fewer had been before. 


2. And so from his conception he merited not only the glory of impas- 
sibility and bodily immortality, but also impassibility of soul. By what 
means? By his perfect obedience and will, which he did not begin to 
have, or to have to a greater extent, only when he began to suffer and die; 
indeed, as man, he was perfectly obedient and good from the moment 
when he became man. 


3. That soul, then, had some good in it after death which it had not had 
before. Was it not better or more blessed than before? Let us not say that 
it would have been better because it was not holier, nor more full of 
grace. Nor was it more blessed in the contemplation of God, in which 
blessedness principally consists. Nevertheless it may be said that it was 
more blessed in this: that it was now immune from all misery; it cannot be 
simply inferred from this that it would have been more blessed. 


Chapter 3 (52) 


1. CONCERNING THAT TEXT: HE GAVE TO HIM THE NAME WHICH IS ABOVE 
ALL OTHER NAMES.! Nor did he merit only the glory of impassibility and 
immortality, but also that to him should be given the name which is above 
all other names,’ namely the honour that he is called God. Yet he had this 
name before his death: for the Son of God, insofar as he is God, had this 
name by nature from all eternity; but insofar as he was made man, he had 
it in time through grace. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK AGAINST MAXIMINUS: THAT THAT NAME 
WAS GIVEN TO A MAN, AND NOT TO GOD. Augustine says, however, that 
"that name was given to a man, and not to God, because he already had 
that name when he was only in the form of God. But when it is said: Be- 
cause of this, God exalted him, and gave him a name which is above all 
other names,’ it is sufficiently apparent for what reason he exalted him, 
namely because of obedience; and in what form he was exalted: for the 
form in which he was crucified was the form in which he was exalted, 


‘Ordinary gloss, on Ex. 25, 31; from Gregory, /n Ezechielem 1, hom. 6 n8. 
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and in the same was the name given to him, so that the only-begotten Son 
of God be named with the very form of a servant."* “That name was given 
to him as man which he already had as God.” And so he took this name 
through grace that, as a man or while subsisting in the form of a servant, 
that is, in soul and flesh, he should be named and be God. 


3. IN WHAT SENSE IS THIS TO BE TAKEN. But did he merit this? For it was 
said above that this man did not merit so great a good.? How then is it said 
here that ‘because of obedience, this name was given to him’?—This is to 
be taken according to that manner of speaking, so very frequent in Scrip- 
ture, by which a thing is said to be done when it becomes known. “Truly, 
after the resurrection, what was before was now made manifest, so that 
men and demons might know it.”’ And so, after the resurrection, God 
granted to him the manifesting of that name, but he merited it by the obe- 
dience of his passion; because he obeyed in suffering, he was exalted in 
his rising again, and through this the name was made manifest.—He made 
use of this same manner of speaking even after the resurrection, when he 
said: All power in heaven and on earth has been given to me:* it was not 
that he then first took it, but that the power which he had had before was 
made manifest at that time. 


4. AMBROSE: THAT THE NAME WAS GIVEN TO GOD, NOT TO A MAN. But 
Ambrose says that that name was given to God, not to a man; and accord- 
ing to the surface of the words, he seems to contradict Augustine. But it 
is not in opposition in its meaning, even though it sounds discordant. For 
Ambrose understands that statement as concerning the natural gift, by 
which the Father, eternally begetting, gave to the Son the name which 
is above all other names, namely to be God by nature, because he begot 
from all eternity the Son, who is full and co-equal God. And yet the 
Apostle says that this name was given to Christ because of the obedience 
of his passion; but this is.to be taken according to the manner of speaking 
discussed above. 


Chapter 4 (53) 


1. WHETHER CHRIST COULD HAVE HAD THOSE THINGS WITHOUT ANY 
MERIT. If we ask whether Christ, without any merit, could have had that 
glory of immortality and impassibility and that manifesting of the name of 
God, it may rightly be said that he could have taken as glorious a human 
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nature as happened at the resurrection, and he could also have manifested 
his name to men in some other way; but he could not have been a passible 
man as he was and come to that glory without merit. 


2. But he could indeed have come to it without the merit of the passion 
because, after using up his mortality, he could have become clothed in the 
glory of immortality; yet he could not have done so without the merit of 
justice, charity, and the other virtues. For Christ could not have been a 
man in whom there would not have been the fullness of virtues and grace; 
nor could the virtues have been in him, once he had taken on the sack- 
cloth of mortality, without his acquiring merit by them. Therefore, since 
he had these virtues according to his being a passible and mortal man, he 
could not but have merited the glory of immortality. And so, after becom- 
ing mortal, he could not without merit have achieved the glory of im- 
passibility and immortality and the manifesting of the name of God. But 
he could have obtained these without the merit of the passion, because 
through his passion he merited nothing for himself which he had not 
already merited earlier through his virtues. 


Chapter 5 (54) 


1. ON THE CAUSE OF THE DEATH AND PASSION OF CHRIST. To what end, 
then, did he will to suffer and die, if his virtues were sufficient for him to 
merit those things? For your sake, not for his own. How for my sake? So 
that his passion and death should be a model and cause to you: the model 
of virtue and humility, the cause of glory and liberty;' the model of being 
obedient to God even unto death,’ and the cause of your liberation and 
blessedness. For by his bearing his death and passion, he merited for us 
what he had not merited by the foregoing, namely entrance to paradise, 
and redemption from sin, punishment, and the devil.’ And through his 
death we have acquired these things, namely redemption and adoption as 
children of glory. Indeed, by his death, he was made the victim offered 
for our liberation. 


2. HOW HE REDEEMED US BY HIS DEATH AND OPENED THE ENTRANCE 
TO THE KINGDOM, AND FIRST, OF THE OPENING OF THE ENTRANCE. But 
how did he, through his death, redeem us from the devil and sin, and 
open the entrance to glory? God had decreed “in mystery," as Ambrose 
says, that man, because of the first sin, should not be allowed into para- 
dise, that is, should not be admitted to the contemplation of God, unless 
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so much humility should be found in one man which might suffice for all 
who follow him, just as in the first man was found such pride as to harm 
all who followed him. Among men, none was found through whom this 
might be fulfilled, except the lion of the tribe of Juda,’ who opened the 
book and broke the seals, fulfilling all justice in himself,’ that is, the 
most complete humility, than which there can be no greater. Other men 
were debtors, and each one's virtue and humility was scarcely sufficient 
for himself. And so none of them could offer a sacrificial victim suffi- 
cient for our reconciliation. But the man Christ was a sufficient and per- 
fect victim; he was much more humbled in tasting the bitterness of death? 
than Adam had become proud in his guilty pleasure through his eating of 
the forbidden tree.’ And so, if the latter's pride was ruin to all, expelling 
him from paradise and closing its doors to others," much more able was 
Christ's humility, by which he tasted death, to open the entrance of the 
heavenly kingdom to all who follow him, by the fulfillment of God's 
degree, for it cancelled the chirograph of the decree. 


3. AMBROSE ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. For as Ambrose says, 
“so great was our sin, that we could not be saved, unless the only-begotten 
Son of God should die for us, who were debtors of death; but in this way, 
he made us worthy of the covenant and of the promised inheritance." — 
This is not to be understood as if he could not have saved us in any other 
way, except through his death, but that through no other victim could the 
entrance of the kingdom be opened to us and our salvation achieved, ex- 
cept through the death of the only-begotten, whose humility and patience, 
as has been said, were so great that by his merit the entrance of the king- 
dom should lie open to those who believe in him. And so great things 
were granted to us in the death of the only-begotten, so that we should be 
allowed to return to the fatherland, just as formerly, at the death of the 
high priest, those who had fled to the city of refuge could now safely re- 
turn to their own lands."— See, we have seen to some extent how entry 
to the kingdom was readied for us by Christ's death. 
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DISTINCTION XIX 


Chapter 1 (55) 


1. HERE HOW, BY HIS DEATH, HE REDEEMED US FROM THE DEVIL AND SIN. 
And so now let us ask how, by his death, we are redeemed from the devil, 
from sin, and from punishment.—We are freed by Christ's death from the 
devil and sin because, as the Apostle says, in his blood we are justified;' 
and since we are justified, that is, released from our sins, we are freed 
from the devil, who kept us in the bonds of our sins. 


2. QUESTION. But how are we released from our sins by his death? 
—SOLUTION. Because by his death, as the Apostle says, God's charity 
toward us is commended,’ that is, God's charity toward us is revealed as 
most excellent and commendable, since he handed over his Son to death 
for the sake of us sinners.? Since token of such great love toward us has 
been shown, we are moved to, and kindled with, love of God, who has 
done so much for us; in this way, we are justified, that is, we are released 
from our sins, and so we are made just. Indeed, Christ's death justifies us, 
as by it charity is kindled in our hearts. 


3. We are also said to be justified by Christ's death in another way, be- 
cause by faith in his death we are cleansed from sins. Hence the Apostle: 
The justice of God is by the faith of Jesus Christ;^ and also: Whom God 
has proposed as a propitiator, through faith in his blood, that is, by faith 
in his passion, as once those who looked at the bronze serpent hanging 
from a pole were healed from the bites of serpents.^ In the same way, if 
we look with right faith upon him who hung from a pole for our sake,’ we 
are released from the devil’s bonds, that is, from sins. And we are so freed 
from the devil, that even after this life he cannot find anything to punish 
in us.—AUGUSTINE. “For by his death, by the one most true sacrifice, 
Christ extinguished whatever fault there was, by which the devil held us 
bound to suffer tortures,"* so that he should no longer overcome us in this 
life by temptation. For though he still tempts us after Christ's death in the 
same ways in which he did before, yet he cannot overcome us as he did 
before. And so Peter, before Christ's death, terrified by the slave-girl's 
voice, denied him;? after Christ's death, led before kings and governors, 
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Peter did not yield." Why? Because a stronger one, that is, Christ, com- 
ing into the house of a strong one, that is, into our hearts, where the devil 
had an abode, bound the strong one, that is, restrained him from the se- 
ducing of the faithful, so that seduction should not follow the temptation 
which is still allowed him. 


4. AUGUSTINE, ON THE CHRISTIAN COMBAT. And so in the blood of 
Christ, who restored what he did not steal," we are redeemed from sin, 
and so also from the devil. For as Augustine says, in him "are vanquished 
the invisible powers which are inimical to us, as are vanquished our in- 
visible lusts.”  —AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE BAPTISM OF CHILDREN. 
"Once that blood was shed without fault, the chirographs of all faults are 
cancelled, by which they who now believe in him were formerly held 
bound by the devil, hence: Which is shed for many." ^'^ 


5. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE BAPTISM OF CHILDREN. And so we 
were redeemed by him in whom the prince of this world found nothing.'® 
Hence Augustine, conveying the cause and manner of our redemption, 
says: "The devil found nothing in Christ by which he should die, but 
Christ willed to die for the Father's will; he had no cause for death from 
sin, but tasted death from obedience and righteousness, and by it deliv- 
ered us from slavery to the devil.” “For we had fallen in with the prince 
of this world, who seduced Adam and turned him into a slave, and had 
begun to possess us as if we were slaves of his household. But the Re- 
deemer came, and the deceiver was defeated. And what did the Redeemer 
do to our captor? He set a mouse-trap for him, which was his own cross, 
and he set his own blood as if bait for him. It was not a debtor's blood 
that he shed and by which the devil departed from his debtors. Christ shed 
his own blood so that he might erase our sins. And so the source of our 
bond to the devil was erased by the blood of the Redeemer, for it was by 
nothing else than the bonds of our sins that he bound us.'* These were the 
captives' chains. Christ came and bound the strong one" by the bonds of 
his passion; he entered into his house, that is, in those hearts in which the 
devil had made his abode, and took out his vessels, that is, ourselves, 
which the devil had filled with his bitterness. But our God took those 
vessels and made them his own, poured out the bitterness and filled them 
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with sweetness,””’ redeeming us from our sins by his death and granting 
us adoption as children of glory. 


Chapter 2 (56) 


WHY GOD MAN AND DEAD. And so he was made a mortal man, in order to 
vanquish the devil by dying. “For unless it was a man who vanquished the 
devil, then it would not seem to be by justice, but by violence, that man, 
who had freely subjected himself to the devil, would be taken from him; 
but if it was a man who vanquished him, then the devil lost man by mani- 
fest right. And in order that a man might vanquish him, it is necessary that 
God should be in him, in order to make him immune from sin. For if it 
had been only a man, or an angel in human form, he would easily have 
sinned, since it is well-known that each of these natures, on its own, had 
fallen."' And so the Son of God took on passible human form, in which 
he tasted even death;? by this, he opened heaven to us and redeemed us 
from slavery to the devil, that is, from sin (for sin is slavery to the devil), 
and from punishment. 


Chapter 3 (57) 


HOW AND FROM WHAT PUNISHMENT DID CHRIST REDEEM US BY HIS 
DEATH. From what punishment? From the temporal and the eternal one: 
from the eternal one, by the abolition of our debt; from the temporal one, 
he will entirely free us in the future, when death, the very last enemy, 
will be destroyed.' For we still await the redemption of our body? But 
according to our souls, we are already redeemed in part, not in total, from 
our fault, not from our punishment, nor entirely from fault: for we are not 
entirely redeemed from fault so that it no longer exists, but that it no 
longer dominates us.? 


Chapter 4 (58) 


HOW HE BORE OUR PUNISHMENT. Also, he is said to have borne our sins, 
that is, the punishment of our sins, in his body on the cross,' because, by 
the pain which he bore on the cross, all temporal punishment due for sin 
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is entirely forgiven to the convert in baptism, so that no such punishment 
is exacted from the baptized. The same punishment is lessened in pen- 
ance, for the punishment by which the Church binds the penitent would 
not suffice without the aid of Christ's pain, which he suffered for our 
sake." The sins of the just who lived before Christ's coming, according 
to the Apostle, were in the divine forbearance until Christ's death, for 
the manifestation of his justice in this age.—See, it has been partially 
explained how and what Christ, by his death, merited and accomplished 
for us. 


Chapter 5 (59) 


WHETHER CHRIST ALONE IS TO BE CALLED REDEEMER, AS HE ALONE IS 
CALLED MEDIATOR. And so he is truly called redeemer of the world and 
mediator of God and men. The Son alone is called mediator in Scripture.’ 
But at times the Father also or the Holy Spirit is called redeemer;? but this 
is so only by reference to the use of power, not as an example of humility 
and obedience. According to the use both of power and of obedience, the 
Son is properly called redeemer because he both fulfilled in himself those 
things by which we are justified, and worked that same justification by the 
power of the Godhead with the Father and the Holy Spirit. And so, he is 
redeemer insofar as he is God, by the use of power, insofar as he is man, 
by the effect of humility. And he is more frequently called redeemer 
according to his humanity, because according to it and in it he took up 
and fulfilled those sacraments which are the cause of our redemption. And 
so the Son is properly called redeemer. 


Chapter 6 (60) 


1. ON THE [TITLE] MEDIATOR. He alone is called mediator, and not the 
Father or the Holy Spirit. As the Apostle says of him: There is one media- 
tor of God and men, the man Christ Jesus,' that is, according to his hu- 
manity, he is, as it were, the arbiter placed in the middle for the making of 
peace, that is, to reconcile men with God. He is the arbiter whom Job 
awaits: Would that there were an arbiter between us. 
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2. AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. For as the Apostle says, we have been rec- 
onciled to God by Christ's death: “This is not to be understood as if 
Christ reconciled us to God in such a way that he now began to love those 
whom he used to hate, as an enemy is reconciled to an enemy, so that 
afterwards they become friends who previously hated each other; but we 
were reconciled to God who already loved us. For he did not begin to love 
us from the moment when we were reconciled to him by the blood of the 
Son, but from before the creation of the world, before we were any- 
thing at all."^—How then were we reconciled to God, who already loved 
us? *Because of sin, we were enemies to God, who had only love toward 
us, even when we acted on our enmity by working iniquity against him.” 
—AUGUSTINE, IN HIS BOOK ON THE TRINITY: “And so we were enemies to 
God, as sins are enemies to righteousness; once sins are remitted, such 
enmities come to an end, and they whom he himself justifies are recon- 
ciled to the just one.” 


3. And so Christ is called mediator because, as intermediary between 
God and men, he reconciles them to God. He reconciles by removing the 
offences of men from God's sight, that is, by taking away the sins by 
which God was offended and we were his enemies. 


4. QUESTION. But since it is not the Son alone, but also the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, who takes away sins, remission of which serves to recon- 
cile us with God, why is the Son alone called mediator? For concerning 
the Father, it is read that he reconciled the world to himself. As the Apos- 
tle says: God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself. And so, 
since the Father reconciles, why is he not called mediator?—ANSWER. 
Because he is not an intermediary between God and men, nor did he have 
in himself those sacraments by faith in, and imitation of, which we may be 
justified, that is, reconciled with God. And so, it was the whole Trinity 
that reconciled us by the use of power, namely by the erasure of sins; but 
the Son alone did so by the fulfillment of obedience, in whom, according 
to his human nature, were accomplished those things through which those 
who believe and imitate him are justified. 


Chapter 7 (61) 


1. ACCORDING TO WHICH NATURE IS HE MEDIATOR. And so he is called 
mediator according to his humanity, not according to his divinity. “For 
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he is not mediator between God and God, since God is one;' but between 
God and man, as between two extremes, because there can only be an in- 
termediary between two different things."—AUGUSTINE, IN SOME SER- 
MON: "And so he is mediator insofar as he is man; for insofar as he is 
God, he is not mediator, but equal to the Father, the same as the Father, 
and one God with the Father." And so he mediates between men and the 
triune God according to his human nature, in which he bore those things 
by which we are reconciled to the triune God.—AUGUSTINE, IN HIS BOOK 
OF THE CONFESSIONS: And according to the same nature, “he has some- 
thing like God, and something like men," which was fitting for a medi- 
ator, “lest being in all things like men, he should be far from God; or if in 
all things like God, he should be far from man, and so would not be a 
mediator. And so Christ appeared, as the true mediator between mortal 
sinners and the immortal just one: mortal with men, just with God."* 
“By his infirmity, he was close to us, ... by righteousness, to God. And so 
rightly is he called mediator, because between the immortal God and mor- 
tal man there is the God man, reconciling man to God: insofar as he is 
man, he is mediator; insofar as he is the Word, he is not an intermediary, 
because he is one with God the Father.” 


2. VIGILIUS, AGAINST EUTYCHES: "And so, o heretics, if Christ, accord- 
ing to you, only had one nature, how shall he be in the middle? Unless he 
is intermediate in such a way that he is God according to the nature of his 
divinity and man according to the nature of his humanity, how will human 
realities be reconciled to the divine ones in him? For in his coming, he 
first joined human and divine realities in himself by the joining of the two 
natures in one person; then, by his death, he reconciled all the faithful 
with God,"* so that “those who, by believing, loved Christ's humility and, 
by loving, imitated it, were healed from impiety.” 

3. HE MAKES A BRIEF SUMMATION OF THE MEANING OF WHAT HAS BEEN 
EXPLAINED ABOVE. See, we have here come to see to some extent why 
Christ alone is called mediator of God and men; and according to which 
nature he mediates, namely the human one; and with whom he mediates, 
namely the triune God. For he reconciled us to the Trinity by his death, 
by which he also redeemed us from slavery to the devil. As Peter says, we 
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were redeemed not by corruptible gold and silver, but by the precious 
blood of the spotless Lamb.* 


DISTINCTION XX 


Chapter 1 (62) 


THAT HE COULD HAVE FREED US IN SOME OTHER MANNER, AND WHY 
RATHER BY THIS ONE.—AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 13, ON THE TRINITY. But if it 
is asked whether God could have freed man in some other manner than 
by Christ's death, we say that *another manner was possible to God, to 
whose power all things are subject, but that there would not have been, 
nor would it have been proper that there be, any other manner more fitting 
to cure our misery.” 


Chapter 2 (63) 


1. THE REASON WHY IN THIS MANNER. “For what so raises up our minds 
and frees them from despair of immortality, than that God rated us so 
highly that the Son of God, unchangeably good, remaining in himself 
what he was, and taking from us what he was not, deigned to enter into 
fellowship with us in order to bear our evils by his death?” 


2. ANOTHER REASON.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE SAME PLACE. There is also 
another reason why he willed to free us in this manner rather than in an- 
other: “because in this way the devil is overcome by righteousness, not by 
power"? “and how this was done, I shall explain as I am able.” “By some 
justice of God, humankind was delivered into the power of the devil, with 
the sin of the first man being transmitted originally into all and binding all 
by his debt. And so all men are by their origin in subjection to the devil; 
hence the Apostle says: By our nature, we were children of wrath: name- 
ly by our nature as it was depraved by sin, not as it was created upright 
from the beginning. But the manner in which man was given into the 
power of the devil ought not to be so understood as if God did it, or com- 
manded it to be done, but that he only allowed it, and yet justly. Once 
God had abandoned the sinner, the author of the sin immediately invaded 
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him. And yet God did not hold back his mercies in anger; nor did he dis- 
miss man from the law of his own power, when he allowed him to be in 
the power of the devil, since the devil himself is not separated either from 
the power of God, or from his goodness. For he would not subsist by any 
kind of life at all, except through him who gives life to all things. And so 
God did not abandon man so as not to show himself to him as God, and 
among penal evils, he also granted many good things to bad men. Remis- 
sion of sin, granted by the blood of Christ, at last rescued man from the 
devil—the same man whom the commission of sins had made subject to 
the devil—, so that in this way the devil should be overcome by righteous- 
ness, not by power."* 


Chapter 3 (64) 


1. BY WHAT RIGHTEOUSNESS WAS THE DEVIL OVERCOME. “But by what 
righteousness? Jesus Christ's. And how was he conquered by it? Because, 
although he found in Jesus nothing worthy of death,' yet he killed him. 
And so it is entirely just that those debtors whom he held bound should be 
set free, if they believe in him whom he killed without any debt.” “But 
God did not will to overcome the devil by power because the devil, by the 
vice of his own perversity, is a lover of power and a forsaker and assailant 
of righteousness; men imitate him all the more in this as they pursue 
power, neglecting or even hating righteousness, and as they either rejoice 
in the attainment of power, or are inflamed by the lust for it. And so it 
pleased God to rescue man, overcoming the devil not by power, but by 
righteousness, so that man might learn to imitate God in this.” “But after- 
wards, at the resurrection, power followed, because he who had died was 
alive again, never to die again.” 

2. QUESTION. “But would the devil not have been overcome by a most 
just right, if Christ had willed to deal with him by power alone? Surely, 
but Christ held back what he could have done, in order that he might first 
do what was fitting.” And so he freed man by the righteousness of his 
humility, whom he might most equitably have freed by power alone. 
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Chapter 4 (65) 


1. ON THE LITIGATION AMONG GOD, MAN, AND THE DEVIL. And if those 
three should come to court, namely God, man, and the devil, the devil and 
man would have no objection to make against God. For the devil would 
be convicted of the injury which he did to God by fraudulently stealing 
and violently retaining his servant, namely man. Man also would be con- 
victed for having done injury to God by holding his commands in con- 
tempt and submitting himself to another's dominion. The devil would also 
be convicted of the injury done to man because first he deceived him with 
a false promise, and then harmed him by subjecting him to many evils. 
And so the devil, on his own part, unjustly kept man in bondage, but man 
justly was so kept; the devil never merited to have power over man, but 
man, by his fault, merited to suffer the tyranny of the devil. 


2. And so, if God, who ruled over both of the others, had wanted to 
free man by force, he could most righteously free man by the power of 
his command alone; but for the cause set out above,' he willed to make 
use of the justice of humility —AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 13, ON THE TRINITY. 
And while he was crucified in his mortal flesh, we were justified, that is, 
we were taken away from the power of the devil by the remission of sins, 
and so the devil is overcome by Christ through justice, and not through 
power.? As to how our sins were remitted in his blood, there is an expla- 
nation above.? 


Chapter 5 (66) 


1. ON THE HANDING OVER OF CHRIST, WHICH IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN DONE 
BY THE FATHER, THE SON, JUDAS, AND THE JEWS. And so Christ is the 
priest, as he is also the victim and the price of our reconciliation.’ He of- 
fered himself on the altar of the cross not to the devil, but to the triune 
God, and he did so for all with regard to the sufficiency of the price,’ but 
only for the elect with regard to its efficacy, because he brought about 
salvation only for the predestined. 


2. And we read of him that he was handed over by the Father,’ and that 
he handed himself over,’ and that both Judas and the Jews handed him 
over.” He handed himself over, because he freely came to his passion; and 
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the Father handed him over, because he suffered at the will of the Father 
and, indeed, of the whole Trinity; Judas handed him over by betraying 
him, and the Jews by their instigation. And the act of Judas and the Jews 
was evil, that of Christ or the Father good. The work of Christ and the 
Father was good, because the will of Christ and the Father was good; the 
work of Judas and the Jews was evil, because their intention was evil. 


3. The deeds or works there differed, that is, the acts were different; 
but there was one thing or deed, namely the passion itself. And so the 
doctors at some times join together in that deed the Father, the Son, Judas, 
and the Jews; at some times, they make a distinction among them. For in 
examining the passion, they call the work of all of them one; attending to 
intentions and acts, they distinguish different deeds.—AUGUSTINE, ON 
THE EPISTLE OF JOHN. Hence Augustine: “There was,” he says, “a hand- 
ing over by the Father; there was a handing over by the Son; there was a 
handing over by Judas: the thing done is one. What, then, makes for dis- 
tinctions among them? The Father and the Son did this in love, but Judas 
in betrayal. You see that one must consider not what a man does, but with 
what will. We find God in the same deed as Judas; we bless the Father, 
but detest Judas, because God considered our salvation, Judas considered 
the price for which he sold the Lord, and the Son the price which he gave 
for us. And so the diverse intention makes the deeds diverse, even though 
the thing is one." See how he says that there was one thing, but diverse 
deeds, because there was one passion, but the acts were diverse; and the 
acts of Judas and the Jews were evil, by which they brought about 
Christ's passion, which itself is good and the work of God. 


Chapter 6 (67) 


1. THAT CHRIST'S PASSION IS TERMED THE WORK OF GOD AND OF THE 
JEWS, AND HOW. And so the passion is termed the work of Christ and of 
the Jews, because it comes about by their acts; and also the work of God, 
because it happened with God as its author, that is, by his will. Hence Au- 
gustine: *No one takes Christ's soul from him, because he has the power 
of laying it down and taking it up;' here you have the author of the work. 
He lays down his soul: here you have the author's work. To draw a gen- 
eral conclusion: whenever Christ suffers anything in the flesh, the deed is 
the author's; but because he suffers by his own will, and not at the com- 
pulsion of another, he is the deed's author.” 
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2. WHETHER THE JEWS DID A GOOD DEED IN THIS. But since Christ's 
passion is the work of God, and so good, and since Judas and the Jews 
brought it about, the question is raised whether it is to be granted that 
their deed in this matter was good.—Here a distinction is to be drawn: for 
it can be said that they did a good deed, because from their acts derived a 
good thing, that is, Christ's passion; but it may also be said that they did 
not do a good deed, but an evil one, because their action was not good, 
but evil. 


DISTINCTION XXI 


Chapter 1 (68) 


1. WHETHER AT CHRIST'S DEATH THERE WAS A SEPARATION IN HIM OF 
SOUL OR FLESH FROM THE WORD. After the foregoing, we must consider 
whether, at death, the soul or flesh was separated from the Word. 


2. THE OPINION OF SOME, WHO ASSERT THAT THE FLESH WAS SEPARA- 
TED FROM THE GODHEAD. Some have held that as the flesh was separated 
at death from the soul, so also it would have been separated from the 
Godhead. For if, they say, the Godhead united the flesh to itself by means 
of the soul, as has been set out above,' it follows that, once the flesh is 
separated from the soul, it is also separated from the Godhead, because it 
could not be sundered from the soul through which it was united to the 
Word, without also being separated from the Word.—AUGUSTINE. And it 
was separated from the soul at death, otherwise there would have been no 
true death there since, as Augustine says, "the death which men fear is the 
separation of the soul from the flesh, and the death which they do not fear 
is the separation of the soul from God; at the devil's persuasion, each of 
these has been given to man."? And so, if in the man Christ there was true 
death, the soul was there divided from the flesh, and so also thereby from 
the Godhead. 


3. THEY ADDUCE AN AUTHORITY.—AMBROSE. To this probable opinion 
of theirs, they add the witness of authority. For Ambrose, treating the 
abandonment of Christ, who, on the cross and in a loud voice, called out 
and said: My God, my God, why have you abandoned me? j says: “The 
man, when about to die, cries out at the separation from the Godhead; for 
since the Godhead is free from death, most certainly death could not be 
there, unless life first departed, for the Godhead is life." Here he appears 
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to assert that, at death, the Godhead was separated from the man, and that 
unless it had departed, that man could not have died. They refer this to 
the flesh, which they say had been separated from God. 


4. RESPONSE. To them we respond that that separation is to be taken in 
the same way as we understand the abandonment which is signified by 
those words: Why have you abandoned me? And so how was Christ aban- 
doned by the Father, when he called himself abandoned on the cross? God 
had not departed from the man in such a way as to dissolve the union of 
God and man, otherwise there would have been a time when Christ, who 
was still alive, was man and not God, for he was still alive when he called 
himself ‘abandoned,’ and not ‘about to be abandoned.’ And so, if that 
abandonment is understood as a dissolution of the union, a severance of 
God and man took place before Christ had died. But who would say this? 
So let us profess that God abandoned that man at death in some way, be- 
cause for a time he exposed him to the power of his persecutors; God did 
not defend him by displaying his power so that he would not die. The 
Godhead severed itself because it took away its protection, but did not 
dissolve the union; it separated itself outwardly so that it was not there to 
defend him, but was not absent inwardly in regard to the union. If at that 
time the Godhead had not held back its power, but had displayed it, Christ 
would not have died. Christ died because the Godhead receded, that is, 
did not manifest the effect of its power in his defence.— This is the scape- 
goat which, after the other goat had been sacrificed, was sent into the 
wilderness, as we read in Leviticus.’ For the two goats are taken to signify 
the humanity and divinity of Christ. And so, once his humanity had been 
offered up, the divinity went into the wilderness, that is, into heaven.— 
HESYCHIUS, ON LEVITICUS. Hence Hesychius: “/nto the wilderness, that 
is, into heaven; the Godhead at the time of the passion is said to have de- 
parted, not by change of place, but by holding back its power in some 
way, so that the impious ones might consummate the passion. And so it 
departed, that is, held back its power; and he bore our iniquities,° not to 
keep them, but to consume them, for God is a consuming fire."* From 
this, it is sufficiently shown that the above words of Ambrose are to be 
taken as we said earlier. 

5. THEY ADDUCE ANOTHER AUTHORITY.—ATHANASIUS. Others who 
say that the Godhead at the death withdrew from the man according to 
the flesh also support themselves with authority. For Athanasius says: 
*He is accursed who does not confess that the whole man, whom the Son 
of God took, rose again from the dead on the third day after being taken 


‘Lev. 16, 8-10. 

*Cf»bevel6, 22. 

"Deut. 4, 24. 

*Hesychius, /n Leviticum 16, 10. 
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once more or delivered. Let it be so, let it be so."^—HOW THEY PROCEED 
TO ARGUE FROM THIS AUTHORITY. They say that, if the man whom he had 
taken at the incarnation was taken up again at the resurrection, then he 
had laid him down at death; and so, at death, the Godhead was separated 
from the humanity. 


6. RESPONSE. To these we answer that, if by these words such a taking 
up which is according to union is understood, then it was not the flesh 
alone, but the whole man, that is, the soul and the flesh, that he united to 
himself once more at the resurrection, because he does not simply say that 
‘the man’ was taken, but ‘the whole man.’ And so it was the whole man 
that he laid down in his death, that is, soul and flesh. But who, except an 
enemy of truth, will say that the soul was laid down by the Word? And 
yet, unless they profess this, namely that the whole man was taken, that 
authority will not support them, because it speaks of the whole man. 


7. DETERMINATION OF THE AUTHORITY. And so it is to be understood 
that Athanasius spoke as he did against the perfidy of those who denied 
Christ's resurrection, believing that he was held by death who alone is 
free among the dead. And so Athanasius curses anyone who does not 
confess that the resurrection was of the whole man taken again, that is, 
that Christ again joined the soul to the body; in both again conjoined at 
the resurrection, he was truly alive according to his humanity, as he had 
been before his death. For in death the soul is severed from the flesh, 
hence Christ is truly said to have been dead; but neither was severed from 
the Word of God. 


8. BY AUTHORITIES, HE CONCLUDES THAT THE FLESH WAS NOT SEVERED 
FROM THE WORD IN DEATH. This is what Augustine teaches, in On John, 
in treating that saying of the Lord: / /ay down my soul in order to take it 
up again. No one takes it from me, but it is I who lay it down; I have the 
power to lay it down and to take it up again.'' (ON THE TEXT: ILAY DOWN 
MY SOUL, ETC.) Here he says that the soul was let go. By whom was it let 
go? Not by itself, because it did not lay itself down. Nor was it the Word 
that laid down the soul or the flesh. Therefore it was the flesh that laid 
down the soul, but by the power of the Godhead residing in it; and so it 
was by the power of the Godhead that the soul was severed from the flesh, 
but neither [was severed] from the Word of God. Hence Augustine: 
“From the time that the Word took on humanity, that is, flesh and soul, he 
never laid down his soul in such a way that the soul was severed from the 
Word; the flesh did lay down the soul when it expired, but at the soul's 
return the flesh rose again. And so death separated flesh and soul for a 


?That is, Eusebius of Vercelli, De Trinitate, c6. 
IPS. 87. 6. 
Min, 101% 
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time, but neither was severed from the Word of God. Therefore the flesh 
lays down and takes up the soul, and this not by its own power, but by the 
power of the Godhead inhabiting the flesh." Here it is plainly handed 
down that neither the flesh, nor the soul, was divided at death from the 
Word of God in any way by which their union would have been dissolved. 


9. AUGUSTINE, IN THE EXPOSITION OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. Hence Au- 
gustine, Against Felicianus: “Far be it that Christ should have felt death 
in such a way that all that is life in him should lose life. If it had been so, 
the source of life would have dried up. And so he felt death by participa- 
tion of the human disposition which he had freely taken up; he did not 
lose that power of his nature by which he gives life to all things. There- 
fore, in dying with it, he did not desert his flesh in the tomb as he had 
formed it in being born with it in the Virgin's womb. And so he did not 
die by the abandonment of life, just as he did not suffer by the perishing 
of power. No one took his soul from him because he has the power of lay- 
ing it down and taking it up again."" See, you have here too that Christ 
did not abandon his flesh in death, and that life did not abandon the one 
who had died; also, that he freely gave up his spirit, and no one took it 
from him. 

10. AMBROSE, ON THE HOLY SPIRIT, BOOK 3. Hence Ambrose: “Christ 
gave up his spirit," and yet, as if he were the arbiter of whether his body 
would be spared or hung, he gave up his spirit, he did not lose it. He hung 
on the cross, and moved all things." But from where did he give it up? 
From the flesh. To where did he send it? To the Father. 


Chapter 2 (69) 


1. FOR WHAT REASON CHRIST IS SAID TO HAVE DIED AND SUFFERED. But 
as the soul withdrew, Christ's flesh died; and because the flesh is dead, 
Christ is dead. For just as God is said to be dead when the man is dead, 
so the man is said to be dead when the flesh is dead. The separation of the 
soul was the death of the flesh. And so, because the flesh, which is united 
to the Word, was dead, God is said to be dead; and because both flesh 
and soul felt pain, God is said to have suffered, even though the Godhead 
had no share of any pain. 

2. AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 129. Hence Augustine: “And the Word was 
made flesh, so that by this flesh the heavenly bread should come to 
the children. And in a similar way, the Word was crucified, but was not 


1? Augustine, /n Joannem, tr. 47 nn10-11. ' 
"That is, Vigilius of Thapse, Contra Felicianum Arianum de unitate Trinitatis, c14. 


“Mt. 27, 50. 
That is, Ambrose, De incarnationis dominicae sacramento, c5 n39. 
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changed into a man; the man was changed into the Word, so that he 
should become better than he was. And so, because he was man, God 
died; and because he was God, man was roused and rose again. Whatever 
the man suffered, God cannot be said not to have suffered, because God 
was man; in the same way, you cannot say that you have suffered no in- 
jury, if your clothing is torn, even though your clothing may not be you. 
Much more, then, whatever the flesh united to the Word suffers, God also 
must be said to suffer it, even though the Word may neither die, nor be 
subject to corruption or change. But whatever of these things he suffered, 
he suffered it in the flesh.” 


3. Regarding this, Ambrose too says, in On the Holy Spirit, book 3: 
*What the Word's flesh suffered, the Word remaining in the flesh referred 
to himself because of having taken a body; and so he may be said to suffer 
because the flesh suffered, as it is written: Christ suffered in the flesh.”** 
—Here is taught for what reason God or the Son of God is said to have 
suffered or died: not because he felt death insofar as he is God, but be- 
cause the flesh united to him died. 


4. AUGUSTINE, IN A SERMON ON FAITH. It is according to this reason that 
Augustine says: "If anyone should say and believe that God the Son of 
God suffered, let him be anathema.” Expounding the reason for this state- 
ment, from which we are to gather its meaning, he adds in the same place: 
“If anyone should say that God the Son of God felt pain in the passion, 
and not only the flesh with the soul which he had taken to himself, let 
him be anathema." 


5. And so it may rightly be said that God died and did not die, that the 
Son of God suffered and did not suffer, that the third person suffered and 
did not suffer, that the Word was crucified and was not crucified. Ac- 
cording to the one nature he suffered, and according to the other he was 
unable to suffer.—Hence Ambrose: “This is the common faith: that Christ 
is the Son of God and was born of the Virgin. The Prophet describes him 
as if he were a giant,’ because the one person is of a twofold nature, par- 
taker of divinity and bodiliness. And so he at the same time suffered and 
did not suffer, died and did not die, was and was not buried, rose and did 
not rise again. He rose again according to the flesh which had died, but 
not according to the Word, which remained ever with the Father.'? 


‘More accurately, Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 130, 2, nn9-10. 
PETATE 
^Ambrose, De incarnationis dominicae sacramento, c5 n44. 
,Pseudo-Augustine, Sermo 233, n2 (Creed of the Council of Toledo I). 
Ibid. 
*Cf. Ps. 18, 6. 
* Ambrose, De incarnationis dominicae sacramento, c5 nn35-36. 
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DISTINCTION XXII 


Chapter 1 (70) 


l. WHETHER CHRIST WAS A MAN IN DEATH. Here it is asked whether 
Christ was a man during the three days of his death. 


2. THE OPINION OF SOME PEOPLE. To some, this does not seem to be the 
case, because he was dead, and a dead man is not a man.—They also add 
that, if he was then a man, then either he was a mortal or an immortal one; 
but he was not mortal, because already dead, nor immortal, because this 
would be so only after the resurrection. 


3. RESPONSE, BY WHICH IT IS CONFIRMED THAT, AND HOW, HE WAS A 
MAN. To them we answer that, although he was a dead man, yet God was 
man in death; and he was neither mortal, nor immortal, and yet truly a 
man. For those kinds of quibbles have their place in the case of creatures, 
but the mystery of faith is free from philosophical arguments.—AMBROSE. 
Hence Ambrose: “Put aside your arguments, where faith is required. Let 
dialectic be silent, even in her own schools. We believe fishermen, not 
dialecticians.”'—And so we say that in Christ's death God was truly man, 
and yet the man was dead; and this man was neither mortal, nor immortal, 
because he was united to the severed soul and flesh. It is for a different 
reason that God is called man, or man God, than [a man is called] Martin 
or John. For the man is called God, and vice versa, because of the taking 
on of the man, that is, of the soul and flesh AUGUSTINE. Hence Augus- 
tine: "Such was that taking as to make God to be man, and man to be 
God.” And so, since that taking was not undone by death, and God con- 
tinued to be united to the man and the man to God as before, truly God 
was then still man and vice versa, because he was united to soul and flesh. 
But the man was dead, because the soul was divided from the flesh. He 
was dead because of the separation of the soul from the flesh, but a man 
because of the union of the two in himself.—For he was not a man in such 
a way as to exist from conjoint soul and flesh, which is the reason why 
anyone else is called a man; perhaps he was a man in this way too before 
his death, and then again after the resurrection. But in his death he was a 
man only because of the union of soul and flesh in himself, and he was 
dead because of the division between those two. 


' Ambrose, De fide, bk 1 c13 n84. 
"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 1 c13 n28. 
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Chapter 2 (71) 


1. WHETHER IN DEATH CHRIST WAS A MAN ANYWHERE, AND WHETHER HE 
IS A MAN WHEREVER HE IS. Here it is asked whether in death Christ was a 
man anywhere, and whether, wherever he is, he is a man.—To which we 
say that it was not everywhere he was that he was a man; neither is he a 
man now wherever he is, because he is everywhere according to the God- 
head, nor is he everywhere a man, because he is not everywhere united to 
the man. But wherever he is according to his humanity, there he is a man. 
At the time of his death, he was everywhere according to the Godhead, in 
the tomb according to his humanity, and in hell also according to his hu- 
manity; but he was in hell according to the soul and in the tomb according 
to the flesh.!' And so the man was in the tomb, because he was united to 
his humanity, although not to all of it, because only to the flesh; and the 
man was in hell, because he was united to his humanity, although not to 
all of it, because only to the soul. 


2. OBJECTION. But if in hell he was united to the soul alone, and in the 
tomb to the flesh alone, then he was not united to soul and flesh either in 
hell, or in the tomb. How then may the man be said to be either here or 
there? What is the reason for this assertion? —EXPOSITION OF ITS CAUSE. 
Because it was by one and the same union that he was united to the soul 
in hell and to the flesh in the tomb; and he was as united to those two, 
which had then become severed, as he had been to them before their sepa- 
ration, that is, before death. 


3. OBJECTION. The following objection is made to this: If Christ had 
taken only a soul or only flesh, he would not have been true man; it was 
because he had taken both that he was true man. In the same way, then, 
where he did not have flesh and soul united to himself, there he was not 
true man. But at the time of his death he did not have those two in union 
anywhere, because neither in the tomb, nor in hell, nor anywhere else; 
therefore nowhere was he true man.—To which we say that Christ would 
certainly not have been true man, if he had not taken flesh and soul. And 
yet, because he never laid down either of them after he had taken them, 
but instead unceasingly continued the same union with each of them 
which he had contracted when he had taken them, not unsuitably do we 
say that wherever he is united to the soul or the flesh or both, there he is 
said to be true man, because there he has taken on human form.? And so 
the man was in the tomb, and the man was in hell, because in each place 
Christ had taken on human form and had one and the same union with 
soul and flesh, even though these were now separate. And at one and the 
same time, Christ lay in the tomb and descended into hell, but he lay in 


'Cf. Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c2 n11. 
^Cf. above, dist. 7 c1 n17. 
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the tomb according to the flesh alone, and he descended into hell accord- 
ing to the soul alone. —AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. Hence Augustine: “Who is 
he who was not abandoned in hell?? Christ, but only according to his soul. 
Who lay in the tomb? Christ, but only according to his flesh. Christ is in 
each of these; we confess Christ in all of these, jointly and severally."* 


4. From all this, it is plainly shown that Christ was united to the flesh 
lying in the tomb, as he was to the soul in hell. Otherwise, if he had not 
been united to the dead flesh, he would not be said to have lain in it in the 
tomb. And so the soul descended into hell, the flesh lay in the tomb, and 
Wisdom remained with each of them. As Ambrose says, "this Wisdom 
shed the light of eternal life over them who were placed in hell. There 
shone the true light of Wisdom; it illuminated hell, but was not enclosed 
by it. For what sort of place is the place of Wisdom? Concerning it, it is 
written: Man does not know its ways, nor is it found among men, and of 
which the abyss says: It is not in me; the sea says: It is not with me? And 
so Wisdom is neither in time, nor in place. Neither is death to be attribu- 
ted to it”:° “for it was the flesh that hung on the tree, and not that divine 
substance which works all things." Yet we confess that Christ hung on 
the tree and lay in the tomb, but according to the flesh, and that he was in 
hell, but according to the soul alone. 


Chapter 3 (72) 


1. THAT THE WHOLE CHRIST IS EVERYWHERE, YET NOT WHOLLY, JUST AS 
HE IS WHOLE MAN OR GOD, YET NOT WHOLLY. In any case, the whole 
Christ was at the same time in hell, in heaven, and everywhere. For that 
eternal person was not greater where he had both body and soul united to 
himself than where he had only one of them; nor was he greater where he 
had both together or only one of them united to himself, than where he 
had neither of them. And so Christ was whole and perfect everywhere.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN THE EXPOSITION OF FAITH AGAINST FELICIAN. Hence Au- 
gustine: “Christ did not abandon the Father when he came into the Virgin: 
he was everywhere whole, everywhere perfect. And so at one and the 
same time he was whole in hell, whole in heaven. In the netherworld, he 
was the resurrection of the dead; in the heavens, he was the life of the 
living. Truly dead, truly alive: in him, the acceptance of mortality drew 
out death, and the Godhead did not give up life."' “And so the Son of God 
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did not bear death in his soul, nor suffer it in his majesty; but only by par- 


ticipation” in infirmity “was the King of glory crucified.” 


2. From this, it is plain that Christ was at the same time whole in the 
tomb, whole in hell, whole everywhere, just as now he is whole every- 
where he is, and yet not wholly. Although whole, he was not wholly in 
the tomb, nor in hell, just as Christ is whole God, Christ is whole man, 
but not wholly, because he is not only God or man, but both God and 
man. For ‘wholly’ is referred to the nature, but ‘whole’ to the hypostasis, 
just as ‘something’ and ‘something else’ are referred to the nature, ‘some- 
one’ or ‘another’ to the person.—THE DAMASCENE. Hence John: “Christ 
is whole and perfect God, and yet he is not wholly God, for he is not only 
God, but also man. And he is whole and perfect man, but not wholly man, 
for he is not only man, but also God. For ‘wholly’ here refers to nature, 
but ‘whole’ to hypostasis, just as ‘something’ refers to nature, but ‘some- 


one’ to hypostasis”;* and the same is true of similar terms. 
yı 


Chapter 4 (73) 


1. WHETHER THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE SAID OF GOD OR OF THE SON OF 
GOD CAN BE SAID OF THAT MAN OR OF THE SON OF MAN. Ít is also usual to 
ask whether it may suitably be said that the son of man or that man de- 
scended from heaven or is everywhere, just as we say that the Son of God 
or God came from heaven and is everywhere. 


2. To which we say: If the meaning of the statement is referred to the 
unity of the person, then it may rightly be said; but if to the distinction of 
natures, then it is not at all to be granted.—AUGUSTINE, AGAINST MAXI- 
MINUS. Hence Augustine: "Christ is one person, God and man. And so it 
is said: No one ascended to heaven, unless he who descended from heav- 
en, etc.' If you attend to the distinction of substances, the Son of God de- 
scended and the son of man is crucified; but if to the unity of the person, 
then the son of man descended and the Son of God is crucified. Because 
of the unity of the person, not only did he say that the son of man had de- 
scended from heaven, but also that he was in heaven while he spoke on 
earth." ^ AUGUSTINE, ON THE TRINITY, IN THE FIRST BOOK. Because of 
this same unity, "the God of glory is said to have been crucified, who yet 
was crucified only in the form of a servant, and not according to his being 
God of glory, in which capacity he glorifies his own. And yet the God of 


Vigilius of Thapse, Contra Felicianum, c16. 
^ Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 1 c13 n28. 
“John of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa, bk 3 c7. 
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glory is said to have been crucified, and rightly: not by the power of his 
divinity, but by the infirmity of the flesh. And so, what is said on account 
of what, and what according to what, let the prudent, diligent, and pious 
reader discern." 

3. Let these things about the bindings of the Lord's shoe? suffice, lest 
the bones of the king of Idumea be consumed even unto ashes.° 


DISTINCTION XXIII 


Chapter 1 (74) 


1. WHETHER CHRIST HAD FAITH AND HOPE, AS HE HAD CHARITY. Since it 
has been shown above' that Christ was filled with grace, it is not pointless 
to inquire whether he had faith and hope, as he had charity. If he lacked 
these, it does not seem that he had the fullness of graces. 

2. HERE THESE THREE ARE TO BE DISCUSSED, AND FIRST FAITH. In order 
that this question may be discussed more plainly, some things are to be 
put forth with regard to each of them; and first of faith, according to 
whose measure the Apostle commands each one to be wise.’ 


Chapter 2 (75) 


1. WHAT IS FAITH. Faith is the virtue by which unseen things are believed. 
And yet this is not to be taken of all things that are unseen, but only of 
those things which, as Augustine says, “it pertains to religion"! to believe. 
For there are many things which, “if the Christian ignores them, there is 
no reason to fear,” because he does not thereby deviate from religion. 


Chapter 3 (76) 


1. ON THE WAYS IN WHICH THE TERM FAITH IS USED. The term faith is 
taken in three ways, namely for that by which one believes, and it is a 
virtue; also, for that by which one believes, and it is not a virtue; also, for 
that which is believed, which is different from that by which one believes. 
— AUGUSTINE, ON THE TRINITY, BOOK 13. Hence Augustine says: “The 
things which one believes are one thing, the faith by which they are be- 


“Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 1 c13 n28. 
*Cf. above, dist. 2 c2 n2. 
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lieved is another. The former consist in things which are said either to be, 
or to have been, or to be about to be; but the latter is in the believer's 
spirit, and is apparent to him alone whose it is."' And yet each of these is 
called faith, namely that which is believed, and that by which it is be- 
lieved. That which is believed is called faith, as in: “This is the Catholic 
faith; whoever does not believe it faithfully and firmly cannot be saved.” 


2. The faith by which one believes, if it is joined to charity, is a virtue, 
because, as Ambrose says, “charity is the mother of all virtues"; it in- 
forms all of them and without it there is no true virtue. And so faith work- 


ing through love* is the virtue by which unseen things are believed. 


3. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON FAITH AND WORKS. This is the founda- 
tion which cannot be changed, as the Apostle says; if it is placed as the 
foundation, it will allow no one to perish. Hence Augustine: “The foun- 
dation is Christ Jesus, that is, faith in Christ, which works through love;? 
through which Christ lives in our hearts,’ and which allows no one to 
perish. None other is the foundation."* 


4. AUGUSTINE, ON THE EPISTLE OF JOHN: “For faith without love is 
empty. Faith with love pertains to the Christian; the other kind is the de- 
mon's, for the demons also believe and tremble."? AUGUSTINE, ON 
THE LORD'S WORDS: “But it matters much whether one believes Christ, or 
in a Christ, or in Christ, for the demons too believed that he was Christ,!' 
but they did not believe in Christ.""? 


Chapter 4 (77) 


1. WHAT IT IS TO BELIEVE GOD, OR IN A GOD, OR IN GOD.—BEDE; AU- 
GUSTINE: “For it is one thing to believe in God, another to believe in a 
God, and yet another to believe God. To believe God is to believe that 
what he says is true, which the evil ones also do; we also believe a man, 
but not in a man. To believe in a God is to believe that he is God, which 
the evil ones also do. To believe in God is to love by believing, to go to 
him by believing, to adhere to him by believing and to be incorporated in- 


' Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c2 n5. 
?Athanasian Creed. 

?Ordinary gloss, on Rom. 14, 5; cf. Ambrosiaster, on Rom. 14, 5. 
‘Cf, Gal. 5,6. 
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to his members."' [—AUGUSTINE, ON THE PSALM:] “By this faith, the im- 
pious is justified, so that thenceforth faith itself begins to work through 
love. For those works alone are to be called good which are done through 
the love of God." —AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN: “Even love itself is called the 
work of faith.” 


2. And so the faith which demons and false Christians have is a quality 
of the mind, but it is formless, because it is without charity. That the evil 
ones too have faith, even as they lack charity, is shown by the Apostle 
who says: Jf I should have all faith, but do not have charity, etc.’ But this 
faith too can be called a gift of God, because even in those who are evil 
there are some gifts of God.’ 


Chapter 5 (78) 


WHETHER THAT FORMLESS QUALITY OF MIND, WHICH IS IN THE EVIL 
CHRISTIAN, BECOMES A VIRTUE WHEN HE BECOMES GOOD. But if it should 
be asked whether that formless quality, by which the evil Christian be- 
lieves all the same things as the good Christian, remains and becomes a 
virtue with the coming of charity, or whether it is removed and replaced 
by another quality, which is a virtue, either view may be held without 
danger. But it seems to me that the same quality which was there earlier 
remains and becomes a virtue with the coming of charity. 


Chapter 6 (79) 


1. IN WHAT SENSE FAITH IS SAID TO BE ONE. Although faith is spoken of 
in different ways, yet it is to be professed that there is one faith, as the 
Apostle says: One Lord, one faith.' Indeed, whether faith is taken for that 
which is believed, or for that by which one believes, faith is rightly said 
to be one. 

2. AMBROSE. If it is taken for that which is believed, it is said to be 
one faith in this sense, because “we are commanded to believe the same 
thing,” and “that which is believed” by all the faithful “is one and the 
same"; that is why the faith is called ‘Catholic,’ that is, universal. 


‘Partly from ordinary gloss, on James 2, 23; Bede on James 2, 19; Augustine, /n 
Ioannem, tr. 29 n6. 

"Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 67, 32-33, n41. 
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3. But if faith is taken for that through which belief occurs, then faith is 
said to be one not by reason of its being one in number in everyone, but 
by its kind or likeness.—AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 13, ON THE TRINITY. Hence 
Augustine: “That faith, which they who have it are called the faithful, and 
those who do not unbelievers, is common to all the faithful, in the same 
way in which a face is said to be common to many men, and yet each of 
them has his own. For faith is not one in number, but in kind; as it is in 
one, so it is in others, and yet not the very same one, but a similar one, 
and because of the similarity we speak of one faith rather than of many. 
In the same way, the will of those who will the same thing is said to be 
one, even though each has his own will, and the face of two people who 
are very like to each other is said to be one."* 


Chapter 7 (80) 


1. THAT FAITH PROPERLY CONCERNS THINGS WHICH ARE NOT SEEN, AND 
YET IT ITSELF IS SEEN BY THE ONE IN WHOM IT IS. It is also to be noted that 
faith properly concerns only things which are not seen.—GREGORY, IN 
SOME HOMILY. Hence Gregory: “Visible things do not require faith, but 
knowledge."'—THE SAME, IN A DIALOGUE. The same: “Although Paul 
says: Faith is the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of 
things that do not appear,’ that is truly said to be believed which cannot 
be seen, for it is impossible to believe that which can be seen.” “Thomas 
saw one thing, and believed another: he saw a man, but he confessed [him 
to be] God, saying: My God and my Lord."*? 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 13, ON THE TRINITY. Concerning this same mat- 
ter, Augustine too says: “Each one sees faith itself to be in his own heart, 
if he believes, or not to be there, if he does not believe. But not in the 
same way as we know those bodies which we see with our bodily eyes, 
and think about even when absent through their images which we retain 
in our memory. Nor even as those things which we have not seen, and 
which we shape in our thought from those which we have seen, and com- 
mit them to memory. Nor as a man, whose soul we do not see, and yet 
conjecture [its existence] from our own; and we also recognize him from 
the motions of his body, as we have learned them from looking at him. 
This is not the way in which faith is seen in the heart in which it is, by 
him whose it is; but he holds on to it with a most certain knowledge. And 


“Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c2 n5. 
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although we are commanded to believe because we cannot see that which 
we are commanded to believe, yet we see faith itself in ourselves, when it 
is in us; because faith even in absent things is present, and faith in out- 
ward things is itself within, and faith in things which are not seen is itself 
seen. Faith itself comes into the hearts of men in time; and if, from being 
faithful they become unbelievers, it perishes from them."* 


3. With these words, it is plainly taught that faith in man's heart itself is 
seen by the man himself, and not corporeally or in the imagination, but 
intellectually. And yet faith itself concerns absent things and those which 
are not seen. For as Augustine says elsewhere, “we believe in order to 
know; we do not know in order to believe. For what is faith, except to be- 
lieve what you do not see? Faith, then, is to believe what you do not see; 
truth, to see what you have believed.” 


4. And so faith is rightly called the evidence or conviction of things 
that do not appear," because if there is faith, then on its account there is 
conviction and proof that there are some things which do not appear, 
since faith concerns only things that do not appear. 


Chapter 8 (81) 


1. DESCRIPTION OF FAITH. For the Apostle says: Faith is the substance of 
things to be hoped for, the evidence or conviction of things that do not 
appear,' because those things for which we are to hope subsist in us even 
now through faith, and they will subsist in the future through experience. 
And it is the proof and conviction of things that do not appear because, if 
anyone should doubt concerning these, they are proven by faith, as even 
now the future resurrection is proven because the Patriarchs and other 
saints believed it to be so. Or it is the proof and certitude that there are 
some things which do not appear, as was said above.’ But faith is properly 
called the substance of things to be hoped for because it ‘stands under’ 
the things to be hoped for, and because it is the foundation of good things 
and no one can change it. 

2. WHETHER THAT DESCRIPTION [OF FAITH] IS SUITABLE FOR HOPE. But 
if it is asked whether this description is suitable for hope, either view may 
freely be granted. For if it is said to be suitable, there are also many other 
things in which faith and hope differ? But it would not be wrong to say 
that it is only suitable for faith, and not for hope, because faith alone is 


* Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c1 n3. 
" Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 40 n9. 
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called the foundation,’ not because faith can be a virtue without hope and 
charity.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. Hence Augustine: “Faith work- 
ing through love? certainly cannot exist without hope, nor love without 
hope, nor hope without love, nor either without faith, and faith with- 
out love avails nothing." *" 


3. And yet something may be believed which is not hoped for; but noth- 
ing can be hoped for which is not believed. And so to believe, which is an 
act of faith, naturally precedes hoping, which is an act of hope, because 
unless something is believed, it cannot be hoped for; but something is be- 
lieved which is not hoped for. That is why in Scripture it is frequently 
found that faith precedes hope, and hope follows faith;* not that the virtue 
of faith precedes the virtue of hope temporally or causally, but because 
the act of faith naturally precedes the act of hope. Some even grant this of 
the virtue of faith itself, that it precedes hope naturally, and not in time. 


Chapter 9 (82) 


1. WHY FAITH ALONE IS CALLED THE FOUNDATION. And so faith is rightly 
alone called the foundation of all virtues and good works. 


2. And yet it is not the foundation of charity, because faith is not the 
cause of charity; it is rather charity which is the cause of the virtue of 
faith itself. For charity is the cause and mother of all virtues.' (AUGUS- 
TINE, ON JOHN:) “If it is wanting, in vain do we have other things; if it 
is present, we have all other things.” For charity is the Holy Spirit, as 
has been set out above.’ And so it is the cause of all virtues, and no other 
virtue Is the cause of it, because it excels all gifts. Hence Augustine: 
"Look at the gifts of the Church, and you will acknowledge that the gift 
of charity is more excellent than all the others”;* “like oil, charity cannot 
be pressed to the bottom, but springs to the top.” And so faith is not the 
cause or foundation of it. 


3. GREGORY. Nevertheless Gregory, in On Ezechiel, says “that unless 
faith is held first, no progress is made toward spiritual love. For charity 
does not precede faith, but faith charity, because no one can love what he 
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has not believed,"^ just as he cannot hope for it —But this can be taken to 
be said of that faith which is not a virtue, for it frequently precedes hope 
and charity. Or of the act of faith, which perhaps naturally precedes the 
act of charity, as it does the act of hope. Indeed, the words quoted, if 
rightly noted, seem to indicate this, as do the ones which he adds, saying: 
"Unless you believe the things which you hear, you are not enflamed to 
love them,”’ which concerns only things not seen, as we said earlier.— 
JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. Hence Chrysostom: “Faith makes to exist in our soul 
those things which are not seen,” with which faith is properly concerned; 
as to things which are seen, it is not faith, but knowledge. 


DISTINCTION XXIV 


Chapter 1 (83) 


1. HOW THAT TEXT: WHEN IT COMES TO PASS, YOU MAY BELIEVE, IS TO BE 
UNDERSTOOD. Here it is asked: if faith is only of things not seen, how did 
Truth say to the Apostles: / tell you now, before it comes to pass, so that 
when it comes to pass, you may believe," where it seems to be indicated 
that their faith concerned things done and seen? 


2. AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. In commenting on this text, Augustine raises 
the question and answers it as follows: “What can he mean by this: So 
that when it comes to pass, you may believe? The praise of faith is this: if 
that which is believed is not seen. Indeed, even Thomas—to whom it was 
said: Because you have seen, and you have believed ^—did not believe 
that which he saw. For he saw and touched the living flesh, which he had 
seen dying, and he believed God to be hidden in that flesh. And so he be- 
lieved with the mind what he did not see by that which was apparent to 
the senses of his body. Although things that are seen are said to be be- 
lieved, just as every one says that he believes his own eyes, this is not the 
same faith which is built up in us; but from the things that are seen, it 
happens in us that we believe those which are not seen.”’—From these 
words, it is plainly understood that faith properly is not of things which 
are apparent; nor is the faith by which we are built up in Christ that by 
which we say, in customary speech, that we believe what we see. 


‘Gregory, In Ezechielem, bk 2 hom. 4 n13. 
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3. THAT FAITH IS ALSO SAID OF PRESENT THINGS, BUT IMPROPERLY. But 
Augustine says elsewhere that faith can be of things present: that shall be 
the case in the future, when we shall see God face to face; and yet this is 
not properly called faith, but truth.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK OF QUES- 
TIONS ON THE GOSPELS. He says: "There is a faith by which are believed 
the things which are not seen; but there is also a faith in things, when we 
believe not in words, but in the very things present to us: that shall be the 
case when God's wisdom shall openly offer itself to the saints for con- 
templation face to face.""— But this is not properly called faith, but the 
reward of faith to which one will come by believing, so that from "faith in 
words" the just one may pass “into faith in things.” 


Chapter 2 (84) 


1. WHETHER PETER HAD FAITH IN THE PASSION WHEN HE SAW THAT MAN 
SUFFER. But if it is asked whether Peter had faith in the passion, when he 
discerned with his own eyes that the man Christ suffered, we say that he 
had faith in the passion not in that he believed that man to suffer because 
he saw this, but in that he believed that the one who suffered was God. 
For it was not the virtue of faith to believe that the man suffered and died, 
which even the Jewish bystander believed, but to believe that it was God 
who suffered. 


2. Hence Augustine, on that place in the Psalm: He answered him in the 
way of his power: “The praise of faith is not that he believes that man to 
be dead, which even the pagan believes, but that he believes him to be 
glorified”! and true God. And so faith believes that God died and man 
was glorified. Therefore it was not [a matter of] faith for Peter to believe 
that that man was dying, which he could see with his own eyes, but to be- 
lieve that it was God who was dying. Nor do we gain any merit by our 
faith, if we believe that the man died, which even a Jew believes, but be- 
cause we believe that it was the man-God who died. 


Chapter 3 (85) 


1. WHETHER SOME THINGS WHICH ARE BELIEVED ARE KNOWN. After these 
matters, it is usual to ask, since faith concerns things that are not appar- 
ent and not seen, whether it is also only of things which are unknown, 
for if it concerns only things which are unknown, it appears to concern 
only things of which we are ignorant. 


‘Augustine, Quaestiones Evangeliorum, bk 2 q39. 
lbid. 
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2. THAT FAITH IS NOT COMPREHENDED BY ANY SENSE. But it is to be 
known that, since there is an inner vision and an exterior one, faith is not 
among the things subject to the exterior vision; and yet it is among the 
things which are in some manner grasped by the interior gaze. And some 
things are certainly grasped so as to be understood, even if not as they 
will be in the future; others are not. And since faith comes from hearing,! 
but in an interior way, and not an exterior one, it cannot concern some- 
thing of which one is entirely ignorant. Augustine sets down that faith 
does not pertain to a bodily sense; he says: "Although faith comes to us 
from hearing, yet it does not pertain to that sense of the body which is 
called hearing, because it is not a sound; nor to any other sense of the 
body, because it is a thing of the heart, and not of the body.” 


3. AUGUSTINE, ON OCTONARY 10. And so some things are believed by 
faith which are understood by natural reason, but some are believed which 
are not so understood. Hence the Prophet: Unless you believe, you will 
not understand.) —NWhich Augustine plainly distinguishes, saying: “There 
are some things which, unless we understand them, we will not believe; 
there are others which, unless we believe them, we will not understand." ^ 
“But no one can believe in God unless he understand something, since 
faith comes from the hearing of preaching.'^— The same, in the book On 
the Trinity: “A sure faith is in some manner the beginning of knowledge; 
but this knowledge is not made sure, except after this life." —ON OCTON- 
ARY 10. Ambrose too says: "Where there is faith, knowledge does not im- 
mediately follow; where there is knowledge, faith has gone before.”’— 
From these words, it is apparent that some things are believed which are 
not understood or known unless they are first believed; but some things 
are sometimes understood even before they are believed. 


4. And yet they are not now understood as they will be known in the 
future; and even now they are better understood through faith, by which 
hearts are cleansed, because unless God is loved through faith, the heart 
is not cleansed to know him.—AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 8 OF ON THE TRINITY. 
Hence Augustine: “ But what is it to know God, except to behold him in 
our mind and to perceive him firmly? But even before we are able to be- 
hold and to perceive God as he is perceived by the pure in heart, unless he 
is first loved by faith, the heart will not be cleansed so as to be fit to see 
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him."* See, you have it plainly stated here that God cannot be known, un- 
less he is first believed in love. 


5. THAT SOME THINGS WHICH ARE NOT KNOWN YET ARE BELIEVED AND 
LOVED. But above it was said that no one can believe in God unless some- 
thing is first understood.’ And so we gather that some things which are to 
be believed cannot be known and understood unless they are first believed, 
and some are not believed unless they are first understood, and then they 
are understood more deeply through faith. Nor are those things entirely 
unknown which are believed before being understood, since faith comes 
from hearing; and yet they are partly unknown, because they are not un- 
derstood. And so something is believed which is not known, but not en- 
tirely, as also something is loved which is not known.—ON THE TRINITY, 
BOOK 8. Hence Augustine: “Something may be known and not loved; but 
I ask whether it is possible that something which is not known be loved. If 
it cannot, then no one loves God before knowing him. But where are those 
three, faith, hope, and charity, unless in a soul which believes what it does 
not yet know, and which hopes for and loves that which it believes? And 
so even that is loved which is not known, but yet it is believed.”"' 


DISTINCTION XXV 


Chapter 1 (86) 


1. ON THE FAITH OF THE ANCIENTS. In addition to the foregoing, we must 
address the sufficiency of faith for the salvation of those who lived before 
the coming of Christ and of those who come after. It appears that faith 
made progress with the passage of time, just as knowledge did. And so 
faith is called great because of knowledge and the quantity of articles, or 
because of constancy and devotion. But there is some measure of faith 
without which salvation was never possible. Hence the Apostle: The one 
who comes to God must believe that God is, and that he is the rewarder 
of those who hope in him.! 


2. THAT THERE WOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN SALVATION WITHOUT FAITH 
IN THE MEDIATOR. But it is asked whether, before the coming [of Christ] 
or before the Law, belief in these things would have been sufficient for 
salvation. For in the time of grace, it is most certain that this does not suf- 
fice, because it is necessary to believe all that is contained in the Creeds. 
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—But it seems that this did not suffice either before the coming [of 
Christ] or before the Law, because the authorities of the saints attest 
that, without faith in the mediator, no man would have been saved, either 
before or after. 


3. AUGUSTINE. Hence Augustine, To Optatus: “That faith is sound by 
which we believe that no man, of whatever little or great age, is freed 
from the contagion of death and the burden of sin, which he has con- 
tracted by his first birth, except through the one mediator of God and 
men, Christ Jesus. It is by this most sound faith in this same man and 
God that even those just ones were saved who, before he came in the 
flesh, believed that he was going to come. For one and the same faith is 
theirs and ours.” “Therefore, since all the just, whether before the incar- 
nation or after, lived and live only by faith in the incarnation of Christ, as 
indeed it is written, there is no other name under heaven by which we can 
be saved," this same faith has had the power to save humankind from the 
very time that it became vitiated in Adam.” 


4. IN THE BOOK ON CORRECTION AND GRACE. The same [Augustine]: 
“No one is freed from the condemnation which came about through 
Adam, unless through faith in Jesus Christ."—IN THE BOOK ON MARRIAGE 
AND CONCUPISCENCE. The same [Augustine]: *The same faith in the medi- 
ator which saves us also saved the just ones of ancient times, both small 
and great. As we believe that Christ came in the flesh, so they believed 
that he would come; as we believe that he died, they believed that he 
would die; and as we believe that he rose again, so they believed that he 
would rise again. Both we and they believe that he will come to judge the 
living and the dead." 

5. Gregory, On Ezechiel: “And those who went before, and those who 
followed, called out, saying: Hosanna to the son of David, etc., because 
all the elect, who could have been in Judea, or those who are now in the 
Church, believed and believe in the mediator of God and men." ^—By 
these and many other testimonies, it is taught very plainly that no one has 
ever received salvation, except through faith in the mediator. And so, The 
one who comes to God must believe what the Apostle said above," but it 
is not sufficient. 
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Chapter 2 (87) 


1. ON THE FAITH OF THE SIMPLE. What, then, will be said of those simple 
persons, to whom the mystery of the incarnation was not revealed, who 
piously believed what was presented to them? 


2. It may be said that no one would have been just or saved to whom a 
revelation was not made, whether manifest or veiled, openly or under a 
mystery: manifest, as to Abraham and Moses and the other ancestors, who 
had knowledge of the articles of faith in a distinct form; veiled, as to the 
simple, to whom it was revealed that they should believe the same things 
as those elders believed and taught, but who did not have knowledge in 
the same manifest form. In the Church also there are some who are less 
able, and so cannot distinguish and explain the articles of faith, but who 
nevertheless believe all that is contained in the Creed; these believe what 
they do not know, having a faith veiled under a mystery. In the same way, 
in that earlier time, too, those who were less able, on the strength of a 
revelation made to them, adhered in faith to the elders, to whom they, as it 
were, entrusted their faith.—Hence Job: The oxen were ploughing, and 
the she-asses were grazing next to them.’ The simple and lesser ones are 
the she-asses grazing next to the oxen because, by adhering in humility to 
the elders, they believed under a mystery what the others also taught un- 
der a mystery. Such a one perhaps was the widow of Sarephta.” 


Chapter 3 (88) 


1. BEFORE THE MEDIATOR’S COMING, WHAT WAS IT NECESSARY TO KNOW 
CONCERNING HIM. But it is asked: since salvation would not have been 
available to the ancients, as it is not to the moderns, without faith in the 
mediator, would it have been necessary for them to believe concerning the 
mediator all the things that we now believe? 


2. To some, it seems that it would have been sufficient for them to be- 
lieve only four things, namely [Christ’s] birth, death, resurrection, and 
coming in judgement; they gather this from the words of Augustine 
above, where he set out these four things.’ 

3. To others, it seems that, if they had faith in the Trinity, then it would 
have been sufficient, concerning faith in the mystery of the incarnation, if 
they believed that the Son of God would be born of woman and would 
come in judgement. These use John the Baptist as evidence for their view; 
according to Gregory’s exposition,’ in the Gospel, John seems to have had 
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doubts concerning Christ's death and descent into hell, when he asked 
through the disciples: Are you the one who is to come, or are we to await 
another?? As if to say: are you yourself going to descend into hell, or will 
you send another for these mysteries? —But some say that he did not 
doubt from ignorance, but from piety, that is, he showed himself to doubt 
not because he did not know, but because he was seized with pious devo- 
tion toward Christ, and so, with wonder, he indicated his humility. 


Chapter 4 (89) 


1. ON THE FAITH OF CORNELIUS. It is also usual to ask concerning Cor- 
nelius, whether he had faith in the incarnation, since he was told by the 
angel: Your alms have been accepted, and your prayers have been 
granted.' For if he did not then have faith in the incarnation, then he had 
justice without this faith, because of him it is written that he was just and 
God-fearing.” But if he had faith in the incarnation, to what end then was 
Peter sent to him? 

2. It may well be said that, just as he already had faith in God's unity 
by revelation, so he also had faith in the incarnation, but that he did not 
know that the Son of.God had already become incarnate, and so Peter was 
sent to him in order to announce to him that the Son of God was already 
born and to confer on him the sacrament of regeneration. And so he had 
faith in the incarnation, but he did not know whether it had already oc- 
curred or was yet to come.—GREGORY. And so “by faith, he came to 
works, and by works he was made more firm in faith.” For as Gregory 
says, “it is through faith that one comes to works. Cornelius also came to 
works through faith: for he believed in the one God, but did not know that 
his Son had become incarnate. Through faith, his works were pleasing to 
God, for without faith, it is impossible to please God.”** 

3. But Augustine says that “the angel said to Cornelius: Your alms 
have been accepted, and your prayers have been granted, before he be- 
lieved in Christ; and yet he did not give alms or pray without some faith. 
For how did he call on him in whom he did not believe?* But if salvation 
had been possible without faith in Christ, Peter, the Church’s architect, 
would not have been sent to him.”’—Note carefully how he says that 
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there cannot be salvation without faith in Christ, and yet Cornelius’ 
prayers were heard before he believed in Christ. This may be understood 
in this sense: namely, before he knew that Christ, in whom he believed 
under a mystery, had become incarnate. 


Chapter 5 (90) 


1. ON THE EQUALITY OF FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY, AND WORK, WHICH ARE 
EQUAL IN SOME RESPECT. Nor is it also to be omitted that faith, hope, 
charrity, and work are equal in some respect in our present state.— 
GREGORY, ON EZECHIEL. Hence Gregory: “For so long as we are in this 
life, we find that in us faith, hope, charity, and work are equal to each 
other because we love as much as we believe, and insofar as we love we 
are certain of our hope. For each of the faithful believes as much as he 
hopes and loves, and works as much as he believes, loves, and hopes. 
And yet charity is said to be greater than hope and faith because, when 
we come before God's face, hope and faith. pass away, but charity re- 
mains," and because (AMBROSE) “charity is the mother of all the vir- 
tues."? And so it is not placed after faith and hope because it arises from 
them,’ but because it will remain and increase after they pass away, since 
charity shall never fail.^ Therefore the aforesaid equality is to be proper- 
ly considered according to the intention of interior acts. 


2. But what has been said here and earlier,’ namely that charity is not 
from faith and hope, but that the converse is true, seems to be contra- 
dicted by the Apostle’s statement: The end of the commandment is charity 
from a pure heart, and a good conscience, and a faith unfeigned.*—AU- 
GUSTINE. Expounding this, Augustine takes heart for intellect, and con- 
science for hope; he says: “Which charity is the end of the commandment? 
The one proceeding from a pure heart, that 1s, from a pure intellect, so 
that nothing is loved but God; and a good conscience, that is, hope; and a 
faith unfeigned, that is, not simulated." And so it is not charity that pre- 
cedes faith or hope, but faith and hope seem to precede charity.—-But un- 
derstand this to be taught in this sense: not that faith and hope precede 
charity, which is the mother of all the virtues, in cause or time, but be- 
cause without them charity cannot exist in anyone. But they can exist witli- 
out charity, although there is no pious faith or hope without charity. And 
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so charity is said to proceed from faith and hope because it cannot come 
to anyone without them. 


DISTINCTION XXVI 


Chapter 1 (91) 


1. ON HOPE; WHAT IT IS. Hope is the virtue by which spiritual and eternal 
goods are hoped for, that is, they are awaited with trust. For there is a sure 
expectation of future blessedness, coming from God's grace and from 
merits which precede either the hope itself, which charity by nature pre- 
cedes, or the thing hoped for, that is, eternal blessedness. Indeed, to hope 
for something in the absence of merits may be called presumption rather 
than hope. 


Chapter 2 (92) 


WITH WHAT HOPE IS CONCERNED.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. 
Just like faith, so hope too concerns invisible things. Hence Augustine: 
“We speak of faith with regard to those things which are not seen. Con- 
cerning hope too, it is said: Hope that is seen is not hope; for who hopes 
for what he sees?! That we do not see the things we believe, or those we 
hope for, is common to faith and hope." 


Chapter 3 (93) 


IN WHAT HOPE AND FAITH DIFFER. “And yet faith is distinguished from 
hope not only because they are different terms, but also by a reasonable 
distinction. ... For faith concerns both evil and good things, because both 
are believed, and this by a good faith, and not an evil one. Faith is also 
concerned with past, present, and future things. And so we believe in 
Christ's death, which has already occurred; we believe that he is en- 
throned, which occurs now; we believe that he will come to judge, which 
is future. Moreover, faith concerns both one's own affairs and those of 
others. Each person, for example, believes that his existence had a begin- 
ning, and that he was not eternal; in religious matters, we also believe 
many, many things not only concerning other men, but also regarding 
angels. But hope concerns only good things, and only future things, and 
only things pertaining to the person who entertains the hope of them." 


'Rom. 8, 24. 
"Augustine, Enchiridion, c8. 
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Chapter 4 (94) 


HE RETURNS TO THE QUESTION POSED EARLIER, NAMELY WHETHER FAITH 
AND HOPE WERE IN CHRIST. After these matters, it remains to investigate 
whether faith and hope were in Christ, which is where this treatise had its 
beginning.'—To some, not unlearnedly, it seems that the virtue of faith 
and hope would not have been in him, as they are not in the saints who 
are already blessed, or in angels. And yet the saints believe and hope that 
the resurrection is to come, and angels believe the same; but the virtue of 
faith or hope is not in them, because they already enjoy the contemplation 
of God face to face, and in God's Word they already perceive most clearly, 
and not darkly through a mirror,’ the resurrection and the judgement to 
come. If it is true that they have faith merely because they believe that the 
resurrection is to come, then they will in like manner be said to have faith 
after the resurrection has come, after the judgement, because they will 
believe it has happened. Indeed, they will then believe, and yet not have 
the faith which makes the faithful such, because they will not believe 
without a direct knowledge free of all darkness. In the same way, they be- 
lieve even now and hope for the resurrection [which is to come], and 
yet do not have faith, because by believing they know. For they now have 
that which is perfect, and that which is imperfect has passed away.’ They 
now have knowledge, and faith has become unnecessary; they see face to 
face, and hope has passed away.—In the same way, Christ, in whom were 
the goods of the fatherland, believed and hoped that his resurrection would 
occur on the third day, and he prayed to the Father for it.^ But he did not 
have the virtue of faith or hope, because he did not have a darkened and 
ambiguous knowledge of his resurrection, but the clearest, because he did 
not know it more perfectly once it had happened than he had understood it 
when it was still future. And yet Christ hoped, as he says in the Psalm: /n 
you, o Lord, I placed my hope; but he did not have the virtue of faith or 
hope, because he saw face to face the things which he believed. 


Chapter 5 (95) 


WHETHER THE JUST WHO WERE HELD IN HELL HAD FAITH AND HOPE. But 
as to the Fathers of old, who were held in hell until Christ's passion, it 
can be said not incongruously that they had the virtue of faith and hope, 
because they believed and hoped that they would see God's face in a way 
in which they could not then do. The direct knowledge of God did not 
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become available to them before Christ's passion; after its consumma- 
tion, they passed from faith to gaze. 


DISTINCTION XXVII 


Chapter 1 (96) 


1. ON THE CHARITY BY WHICH GOD AND NEIGHBOUR ARE LOVED, WHICH IS 
IN CHRIST AND IN US. Although Christ did not have faith and hope, yet as 
a man he had such love than which there can be no greater; it was due to 
his most excellent charity that he gave his life for his friends and for his 
enemies. He also had in his heart that charity which he showed to us by 
deed, so that by the form of his showing he might instruct us in love. 


2. Here something is to be said of charity, and of the manner and order 
of loving God and neighbour. 


Chapter 2 (97) 


1. WHAT IS CHARITY. Charity is the love by which God is loved for his 
own sake, and our neighbour is loved for the sake of God or in God. 

2. ON THE TWO COMMANDMENTS OF CHARITY. Charity has two com- 
mandments: one pertains to the love of God, and it is the greatest com- 
mandment of the Law;! the other pertains to the love of neighbour, and it 
is like the first. The first 1s: You shall love God with all your heart, all 
your mind, and all your soul, which is written in Deuteronomy.’ The sec- 
ond is: You shall love your neighbour as yourself. On these two com- 
mandments hang the whole Law and the Prophets.)—BAUGUSTINE, ON 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, IN BOOK 1: “For the end of the commandment is 
love, and a twofold one, that is, of God and neighbour.” 


Chapter 3 (98) 


WHETHER GOD AND NEIGHBOUR ARE LOVED BY THE SAME CHARITY. 
Here it is asked whether God is loved by the same love as our neighbour, 
or whether the love of God is one thing, that of our neighbour another.- - 
The love by which God and our neighbour are loved is certainly the 
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same, and it is the Holy Spirit, as was said above,' because God is love." 
—AUGUSTINE, ON THE TRINITY, IN BOOK 8. Hence Augustine: “John says: 
He who does not love his brother, whom he sees, cannot love God, whom 
he does not see? But if he loved with spiritual charity the one whom he 
sees with human sight, he would see God, who is charity itself, with the 
inner sight by which he can be seen. And so, how can he who does not 
love his brother, whom he sees, love God, who is the very love which he 
lacks by not loving his brother? Therefore we love God and our neigh- 
bour by one and the same charity; but we love God for the sake of God, 
and ourselves and our neighbours for the sake of God."* 


Chapter 4 (99) 


1. WHY CHARITY IS CALLED TWOFOLD. But if the love of God and neigh- 
bour is one and the same, why is it called ‘twofold’?'—For the two who 
are loved, that is, God and neighbour. For although the charity 1s one, yet 
two diverse objects are loved, namely God and man or an angel. 


2. FOR THIS SAME REASON, IT HAS TWO COMMANDMENTS. For the same 
reason, there are two commandments, because even though the same char- 
ity is commended by both, yet diverse objects are commanded to be loved. 
—AUGUSTINE, IN A SERMON ON THE ASCENSION. Hence Augustine: "And 
so I judge that the Holy Spirit was given twice,’ once on earth and then 
again from heaven, so that the two commandments of love should be com- 
mended to us, namely one of God and the other of neighbour. The charity 
is one, but the commandments are two; there is one Spirit, but two gifts 
given. It is not another charity that loves our neighbour, but only the same 
one which loves God. And so we love our neighbour by the same charity 
with which we love God. But because God is one thing and our neighbour 
another, even though they are loved by the same charity,” that is perhaps 
the reason why the commandments are said to be two, and one is called 
greater and the other lesser. Or perhaps because of the two movements 
which are felt in the mind when God and neighbour are loved; for the 
mind is moved to love God, and it is moved to love our neighbour, and 
much more toward God than toward neighbour. 


'Dist. 23 c9 n2. 
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Chapter 5 (100) 


l. ON THE MANNER OF LOVING. We must next turn to the manner of cach 
love.—AUGUSTINE, IN HIS BOOK ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. AS Augustine 
says: "This rule of love was divinely instituted," that you love God for 
his own sake with your whole heart, and your neighbour as yourself; that 
is, to the same end and for the same reason for which you must love your- 
self. For it is in goodness and for the sake of God that you must love 
yourself.— AUGUSTINE: “And so our neighbour is to be loved in goodness, 
and not in evil,” and for the sake of God.— AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 11: 
“And we are to understand every man to be our neighbour, because there 
is no one with whom evil is to be worked.”*— AUGUSTINE, ON THE TRINI- 
TY, BOOK 8: “And so he who loves men, must love them either because 
they are just, or in order that they may become just, that is, in God or for 
the sake of God. For it is also in this way that he must love himself, name- 
ly in God and for the sake of God, that is, cither because he is just, or so 
that he may become just. For he who loves himself otherwise loves him- 
self unjustly, because he loves himself to the end that he may be unjust, 
and so to the end that he may be cvil. And so he does not love himself at 
all, since he who loves iniquity hates his own soul." * 

2. AUGUSTINE, ON THE TRINITY, IN BOOK 14: “The human mind, then, is 
made in such a way that at no time docs it not remember, understand, and 
love itself. But because he who hates someone looks for ways to harm 
him, not undeservedly is the mind of man also said to hate itself when it 
harms itself. For it unwittingly wills ill to itself, when it does not consider 
that what it wills is harmful to itself; and yet it does will ill to itself, when 
it wills what would be harmful to it, according to that text: He who loves 
iniquity hates his own soul.’ And so he who knows how to love himself 
loves God. But he who does not love God, even if he does love himself, 
as is implanted in him by nature, is nevertheless not unsuitably said to 
hate himself, since he does what is against himself, and assails himself as 
if he were his own enemy." 

3. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: “And so the man- 
ner of loving is to be taught to man, that is, how he may love himself so 
as to be good to himself. For it is insane to doubt that he does love him- 


! Augustine, De doctrina christiana, bk 1 c22 n21. 
?Mt. 22, 37-39; Rom. 13, 9. 
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self, and does want to be good to himself"? The manner is commanded by 
the words: as yourself, so that you love your neighbour to the same end 
as yourself.—IN THE SAME PLACE: “Therefore, if you ought not to love 
yourself for your own sake, but for him in whom your love finds its most 
righteous object, no other man has a right to be angry if you also love him 
for God's sake."''—AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. Truth indicates the manner of 
this love, saying: / give you a new mandate, that you love each other as I 
have loved you," that is, for the same end for which I have loved you, 
namely so that you become children [of God] and have life." 


4. ON THE MANNER OF LOVING GOD. The manner of loving God is indi- 
cated by the words: with your whole heart, that is, with your whole intel- 
lect; with your whole soul, that is, your will; with your whole mind, that 
is, your memory,"^ “so that you bring all your thoughts, your whole life 
and your whole intelligence to him from whom you have all that you 
bring." In saying these things, “he leaves aside no part of our life that 
may be left uninvolved; whatever may come into our soul is to be brought 
to the same place toward which the current of our love flows."^—The 
manner of loving God is ‘for his own sake’ and, as it pleases some to hold, 
these are the two ways of loving God. 


Chapter 6 (101) 


1. ON THE FULFILLMENT OF THAT COMMANDMENT. And that precept is not 
wholly fulfilled by man in this mortal life, but only in part; not entirely, 
because we only love in part, just as we know in part;' but in future it 
shall be wholly fulfilled.—AUGUSTINE, ON THE PERFECTION OF HUMAN 
JUSTICE. Hence Augustine: "While there still remains some concupis- 
cence of the flesh, God is not wholly loved with all your soul. Yet the 
flesh is not said to lust, unless because the soul lusts carnally.* But when 
that which is perfect will come, in order to destroy what is only in part,’ 
that is, that it may no longer be in part, but wholly, then charity shall not 
be taken away, but it shall be increased and fulfilled. In such plenitude, 
that commandment of charity shall be fulfilled: You shall love the Lord 


?Augustine, De doctrina christiana, bk 1 c25 n26. 
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your God with your whole heart, etc.^ Then the just man shall be without 
sin, because there will be no law warring against his mind; then you shall 
wholly love God, with your whole heart, with your whole soul, with your 
whole mind, which is the highest commandment.” 


2. QUESTION REGARDING THE REASON FOR THE COMMANDMENT.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN THE SAME PLACE. “But why is such perfection commanded 
to man, since none attains it in this life?—Because one does not run right- 
ly without knowing the goal of the race. But how would it be known, if it 
were not indicated by precepts?”’—Here you have why that precept is 
given, which cannot be wholly fulfilled here; and yet it is fulfilled in part, 
namely according to the perfection of [our earthly] way. The perfection of 
the runner is one thing, that of the one who completes the race another; 
one who loves God before all and more than all carries out this mandate 
in the manner of a runner, and yet does not wholly fulfil it. 


Chapter 7 (102) 


THAT THE ONE MANDATE IS CONTAINED IN THE OTHER.—AUGUSTINE, IN 
THE BOOK ON THE TRINITY: "Because there arc two precepts of charity, the 
one is often posed for the other. Nor is this done unworthily, for God can- 
not be loved without neighbour, nor neighbour without God." Hence the 
Apostle says that every mandate of the Law is renewed, that is, contained 
and fulfilled, in this word: Love your neighbour as yourself? And Christ 
recalls more especially love of neighbour, saying: / give you a new com- 
mandment, that you love one another as I have loved you; (AUGUSTINE, 
ON JOHN:) “where that greater commandment on the love of God appears 
to have been omitted. But those who well understand find both command- 
ments in each of them. For he who loves God cannot despise him whom 
God commands him to love; and what does he who loves his neighbour 
love in him, except God? That is the love, distinct from all worldly love, 
which the Lord distinguished, saying: As / have loved you. For what, ex- 
cept God, did he love in us? Not that we had God, but so that we might 
have him. In the same way, the physician loves the sick; and what does he 
love in them, except the health which he means to restore, and not their 
sickness, which he comes to remove? Let us too so love one another that, 
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insofar as we are able, we may by our love draw one another to have God 
: 4 
in us.” 


Chapter 8 (103) 


WHAT THINGS ARE TO BE LOVED IN CHARITY. But let us now inquire what 
things are to be loved by this love.— AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. For as Augustine says: “Not all things which we use are 
to be loved, but only those which are joined with us in some manner in re- 
lation to God, such as a man or an angel, or those which are related to us 
and need God's favour through us, such as the body,"' which is *com- 
manded to be so loved that it be cared for with right order and prudence." 


DISTINCTION XXVIII 


Chapter 1 (104) 


1. WHETHER BY THAT COMMANDMENT WE ARE COMMANDED TO LOVE 
ALL OF OUR NEIGHBOUR AND OUR WHOLE SELVES. Here it can be asked 
whether by that commandment of love of neighbour we are commanded to 
love our whole neighbour, that is, soul and body, and our whole selves. 

2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. To which we say 
that all manner of loveable things are contained in those two command- 
ments. “For,” as Augustine says, “there are four kinds of things that are to 
be loved: first, that which is above us, namely God; second, ourselves; 
third, that which is near us, namely our neighbour; fourth, that which is 
below us, namely the body. No precepts need to be given concerning the 
second and fourth of these,"' namely that we love ourselves or our body. 
It is commanded that we love God and neighbour, “but there is no need 
to command that each love himself." “However much a man may fall 
away from truth, there remain in him love of himself and love of his own 
body,” because no one has ever hated his own flesh.^ Indeed, those right- 
eous men who torture their body, “do not hate their body, but its corrup- 
tions and burdensomeness."? 


^ Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 65 n2. 
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3. Here Augustine seems to teach that we are not bound by precept to 
love ourselves or our body. If this is the case, then not all manner of love- 
able things is contained in those two precepts, since we must also love 
ourselves and our body, for which [another] precept is necessary, since it 
is written: He who loves iniquity hates his own soul.® 


4. But it was not necessary to give a special precept concerning this, 
nor was there need to command by a special commandment that one love 
himself or his own body, since that is contained in the precept: You shall 
love your neighbour as yourself.’ Hence Augustine in the same place: “If 
you take yourself as a whole, that is, soul and body, and your neighbour 
as a whole, that is, soul and body (since a man is constituted of soul and 
body), then no manner of things that are to be loved is omitted in these 
two commandments. For although the love of God comes first, and the 
manner of our love for him is prescribed, and love of neighbour comes 
next, nothing seems to be said concerning your love of self. But when it is 
said: You shall love your neighbour as yourself,’ then your love for your- 
self has not been omitted."? See, here he plainly states that in that precept 
is contained not only love of neighbour, but also of myself, and of my 
whole neighbour and my whole self. 

5. From which it is apparent that the above statement, *No precepts 
need to be given concerning the second and fourth of these, namely con- 
cerning the love of ourselves and our body," is to be understood as re- 
garding special and distinct precepts, because all is contained in that one 
commandment, and “because that which we are and that which is below 
us, and yet pertains to us, we love by the law of nature, which is present 
even in beasts.”'' And so “we received distinct precepts concerning that 
which is above us and that which is near us," in the second of which is 
contained the love of that which we are and of that which is below us. 


Chapter 2 (105) 


WHETHER THE LOVE OF ANGELS IS CONTAINED IN THAT PRECEPT.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: “The question arises 
here concerning angels, whether the love of angels also pertains to that 
commandment of love of neighbour."' 
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Chapter 3 (106) 


1. WHO IS OUR NEIGHBOUR.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE: “That he who commanded love of neighbour excepted no man 
is shown by the Lord in the parable of the man left half-dead,' where he 
calls the one who was merciful to him neighbour.’ Then he adds: Go and 
do you likewise,’ so that we understand him to be our neighbour to whom 
we are bound to show mercy, if he needs it, or would be bound to show it, 
if he needed it. But who does not see that no one is excepted from our 
duty to show mercy, since it extends even to our enemies? For the Lord 
says: Love your enemies; do good to those who hate you." ^? “And so it is 
clear that every man is to be considered our neighbour." * 


2. THAT THE TERM NEIGHBOUR IS RELATIVE.— THAT THE ANGELS ARE 
CONTAINED IN THAT PRECEPT: “The term neighbour is a relative one, nor 
can anyone be a neighbour, except to a neighbour." And so it follows 
"that the one to whom, and the one by whom, mercy is to be shown is 
rightly called a neighbour. Hence it is clear that the holy angels are also 
contained in the precept to love our neighbour, since they show us mercy 
in so many ways."* 


3. THAT CHRIST IS ALSO OUR NEIGHBOUR: ACCORDING TO HIS HUMAN- 
ITY, BUT NOT ACCORDING TO HIS DIVINITY, HE TOO IS COMMANDED BY 
THAT COMMANDMENT TO BE LOVED AND TO LOVE. “As to this, even the 
Lord willed to be called our neighbour, as he indicates in the parable of 
the Samaritan’ and in the Prophet: / bore myself as if he had been my 
neighbour or brother.” But because the divine substance is more excel- 
lent than, and above, our nature, the command to love God is distinct 
from that of love of neighbour.”'' And so, even though God confers all 
benefits on us, yet he, whom we are to love not as ourselves, but more 
than ourselves, with our whole heart and soul," is not included in the 
term ‘neighbour’ in that precept. But we are to love Christ as ourselves, 
insofar as he is man; love of him according to his humanity is contained 
in that precept. Even insofar as he is man, we are to love him more than 
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ourselves, but not as much as we love God because, insofar as he is man, 
he is less than God. 


Chapter 4 (107) 


IN WHAT WAYS THE TERM NEIGHBOUR IS USED. Here is to be noted that 
the term neighbour is used in different ways, namely by the condition of 
first birth, by hope of conversion, by nearness of relationship, by reason 
of the conferral of a benefit. 


DISTINCTION XXIX 


Chapter 1 (108) 


1. ON THE ORDER OF LOVING: WHAT [COMES] BEFORE, WHAT AFTER. After 
the above matters, we must discuss the order of charity, because the bride 
says: He brought me into the wine cellar and he set in order charity with- 
in me.'—AMBROSE: “And so let us examine the order, what is to be be- 
fore and what after. For he sins, who acts in a disorderly manner; indeed, 
to know what you are to do, but not to know the order in which to do it, 
does not pertain to perfect knowledge. Ignorance of right order upsets the 
form of merits.” 

2. AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 1, ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Augustine indicates 
the order of loving, saying: “He has an ordered love who does not love 
what is not to be loved, nor fails to love what is to be loved, nor loves 
equally what ought to be loved either less or more, nor loves less or more 
what ought to be loved equally. Any sinner, insofar as he is a sinner, is 
not to be loved; and any man, insofar as he is man, is to be loved for 
God’s sake, but God for his own sake. And God is to be loved for his own 
sake more than any man, and anyone ought to love God more than him- 
self. Moreover, another man is to be loved more than our own body, be- 
cause all things are to be loved for the sake of God, and another man can 
enjoy God with us, whereas our body cannot, since the body only lives 
through the very soul by which we enjoy God.” 

3. You have now heard some things regarding the order of charity; it 
has been made clear that we are to love God more than all men and our- 
selves, and another man’s soul more than our own body. In the enumera- 
tion outlined above* of the four things to be loved, first is placed that 
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which is above us, second that which we are, third that which is near us, 
fourth that which is below us; the order of loving is manifested by the ar- 
rangement of the enumeration itself.—But it has not been revealed whether 
we must love all men equally, and whether as much as ourselves or less. 


Chapter 2 (109) 


1. WHETHER ALL MEN ARE TO BE LOVED EQUALLY. And so, as to this, too, 
a question is frequently raised, which the various views expressed by the 
saints make perplexing. 


2. HE SETS OUT SOME AUTHORITIES WHICH APPEAR TO SAY THAT ALL 
ARE TO BE LOVED EQUALLY, BUT THAT THERE IS SOME DIFFERENCE IN THE 
DOING OF IT. For some seem to teach that all are to be loved with equal af- 
fection; but a distinction is to be preserved in the doing of it, that is, in the 
manifestation of respect. —AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 1, ON CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE. Hence Augustine: “All men are to be loved equally. But since you 
cannot be useful to all, you are to be particularly attentive to those who, 
by occasion of places, or times, or any other circumstances, are joined 
more closely to you, as if by some destiny. For that is to be considered 
destiny by which someone is more closely connected to you for the time 
being, and by reason of which you read that you are to give more to him." 
—THE SAME [AUGUSTINE], ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS: "Let us 
work good to all men, but especially to those who are of the household of 
the faith,’ that is, to Christians. For eternal life is to be wished for every- 
one with equal love, even though the services of love cannot be shown to 
everyone.” These are to be shown especially to the brethren, “because 
they are members of one another," ^? “since they have the same Father." 
— These are the authorities by which they, who say that all men are to be 
equally loved by the affection of charity, but that there 1s a difference in 
the performance of works, support their view. 


3. WHAT [AUTHORITIES] SEEM TO BE IN OPPOSITION TO THESE. But in op- 
position to these stands the commandment of the Law concerning the love 
of parents: Honour your father and your mother, so that you may 
have long life upon the earth.’ For what reason would this be especially 
commanded concerning parents, if not because they are to be loved with a 
greater love?—But they say that this is to be referred to the provision of 


! Augustine, De doctrina christiana, bk 1 c28 n29. 
*Gal. 6, 10. 

‘Augustine, Epistolae ad Galatas expositio, 6, 10, n61. 
^Eph. 4, 25. 

^Ambrosiaster, In Epistolas s. Pauli, Gal. 6, 10. 
*Jerome, /n quattuor Epistolas Paulinas, Gal. 6, 10. 
"Ex. 20, 12; Deut. 5, 16. 
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external goods, in which parents are to be placed first; that is why it says 
honour, and not love. 


4. JEROME. In opposition to these stands also what Jerome says, in On 
Ezechiel, namely "that by the order of charity, as it is written: He set 
charity in order within me,” after God the father of all, our father accord- 
ing to the flesh is also to be loved, and our mother, our son and daughter, 
our brother and sister."? 


5. AMBROSE. Ambrose too, describing the order of charity, when com- 
menting on that text of the Canticle: He set charity in order within me,” 
in the second chapter, says: “The charity of many is disordered: what 
ought to be in the first place, they place in the third or fourth. God is to be 
loved first, parents second, then children, then the members of the house- 
hold; if these last are good, they are to be placed ahead of wicked chil- 
dren. In accordance with this, the Gospel expresses what is proper to the 
love of each: You shall love the Lord your God with your whole heart and 
with all your strength, and your neighbour as yourself, and your ene- 
mies:" not with all your power, nor as yourself, but simply. For it suffices 
that we love them, and not hold them in hate."? 


6. HERE IS SHOWN THE ORDER OF LOVING. See, by the foregoing the dis- 
tinction which is to be kept in the feeling of charity is clearly indicated, so 
that we love men with a different feeling, and not an equal one, and that 
we love God before all, ourselves second, parents third, then children and 
siblings, then members of our household, and finally enemies.— But they 
say that the things said above about the order of love are to be referred to 
the performance of works, which are to be extended differently to our 
neighbours: to our parents first, then to our children, afterwards to the 
members of our household, and finally to our enemies; but God is to be 
loved before all in both feeling and the manifestation of respect. 


7. THAT SOME OF THE SAME PEOPLE TEACH THAT WE OUGHT TO LOVE 
OUR NEIGHBOUR AS MUCH AS OURSELVES. A few of them also teach that, 
by the feeling of charity, we are to love our neighbours as much as we 
love ourselves.—AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 8, ON THE TRINITY. They confirm 
this by the authority of Augustine, who says: “And do not let that other 
question be troublesome as to how much charity we ought to show our 
brother, and how much to God: incomparably more to God than to our- 
selves, to our brother as much as to ourselves; and the more we love God, 


*Canticle 2, 4. 

*Jerome, In Ezechielem 44, 25; ordinary gloss, on the same text. 

Canticle 2, 4. 

"1k. 10, 27; cf. Mt. 22, 37-39, Mk. 12, 30-31. 

Mes 44; Lk. 6, 27. 
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so much more do we love ourselves."'^—From this and the above testi- 
monies of Augustine, they assert that all men are to be loved equally by 
us, and as much as we love ourselves; but God more than ourselves, and 
our own body less than ourselves or our neighbours. They also say that an 
order of loving is not set out in the above enumeration of the four things 
to be loved, but only the things to be loved. 


8. ACCORDING TO OTHERS, ALL ARE NOT TO BE LOVED WITH EQUAL 
FEELING. But because the above words of Ambrose, to those who examine 
them with diligence, seem to set out the order of loving according to feel- 
ing more than according to doing, others say not unlearnedly that not 
only in the performance of works, but also in the feeling of charity, a dif- 
ferent order is set out: so that before all things we love God, ourselves 
second, parents third, children or siblings and suchlike fourth, afterwards 
members of our household, and finally our enemies. 


9. DETERMINATION OF THE AUTHORITIES WHICH SEEM TO CONTRADICT 
EACH OTHER. But what Augustine says, that all are to be loved equally 
and that, with equal love, life is to be desired for everyone, can be taken 
in this sense: that the parity be referred not to the feeling, but to the good 
which is desired for them, because we must desire by charity that all de- 
serve equal goods, as the Apostle says: J wish all men to be like me.'^ 
Indeed, the perfection of their betters is to be wished for those who are 
less good, so that they too become perfect and so deserve an equal blessed- 
ness. Or ‘with equal love,’ that is, all are to be loved by the same love.— 
Also, his statement, that we love our brothers as much as ourselves, can 
be taken in this sense: that is, let us love our brothers for the sake of as 
much good as for ourselves, so that we desire as much good for them in 
eternity as for ourselves, even though with not as much feeling. But there 
*as much' denotes likeness, not quantity. . 


10. QUESTION REGARDING EVIL PARENTS AND OTHERS WHO ARE GOOD. 
It is also usual to ask: if our parents are evil, or our children, or our sib- 
lings, whether they are to be loved more or less than other people who are 
good, but not joined to us by such a bond.—It seems that good people 
who are not linked to us by the flesh are to be loved more than others who 
are so linked to us, because the former are joined to us at heart by the 
bond of charity; for the joining of hearts 1s holier than the one of bodies.— 
BEDE. Hence Bede says of those words of the Lord, These are my mother 
and my brothers, who fulfil God's word:"’ “He does not wrongfully neg- 
lect his mother, nor is the mother denied, who is acknowledged even 


^ Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 8 c8 n12. 
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from the cross," but the joinings of minds are shown to be holier than 
those of bodies." ^— But this is a complicated question, nor can it be fully 
resolved by us as we move to other matters. 


11. For we are troubled by those words above: *He commands that you 
love your enemies not with all your power, nor as yourself, but simply: for 
it suffices that we love them, and not hold them in hate."??— This is not to 
be understood as if it sufficed to love your enemies, and not as yourself, 
because you must love all, both friends and enemies, as yourself. But in 
order to show the degrees of loving God, our neighbour, and our enemy, 
who nonetheless is our neighbour, ‘the Lord sets out what is proper to 
each,' saying: Love God with all your power, and your neighbour as your- 
self?! he does not say [of the latter] with all your power, in order to show 
that our neighbour is to be loved less than God. And so he says: Love 
your enemies," without adding with all your power, nor as yourself, ‘but 
simply: for it suffices that we love them, and not hold them in hate": that 
is, it suffices to say that we love them and do not have them in hate; not 
that we must not love them as ourselves, because they are our neighbours; 
but it suffices if we love them less than our other neighbours: which the 
manner of expression indicates. 


12. QUESTION.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK OF RETRACTATIONS. It is also 
usual to ask “why the Lord would command that we love our enemies,” 
where elsewhere he commands that we hold in hate our parents and chil- 
dren.”**°—To which it must be said that two things are to be loved in a 
man: nature and virtue; but vice and sin are to be hated. And so parents, 
insofar as they are evil, are to be hated; and enemies are to be loved, 
insofar as they are human beings. “And so let us love our enemies who 
gain God's kingdom, and let us hate our relatives, if they keep us from 
God's kingdom"; and in everyone in common let us love the nature 


> 


which God made. 


Chapter 3 (110) 


1. ON THE DEGREES OF CHARITY. It is to be noted that there are different 
degrees of charity: for there is a beginning charity, a progressing one, a 
perfect one, and a most perfect one.—AUGUSTINE, ON THE EPISTLE OF 
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JOHN. Hence Augustine: “This is perfect charity: that one is prepared even 
to die for his brothers. But is it already entirely perfect, as soon as it is 
born? No. It is born so that it may be made perfect; when born, it is 
nourished; when nourished, it is strengthened; when strengthened, it is per- 
fected; when it has come to perfection, it says: / desire to be dissolved,” 
etc.? Here the progress and perfection of charity is clearly indicated. 


2. Truth too commends this perfection of charity, saying: No greater 
love has any man than to lay down his life for his friends? And this is 
said with reference to the work of love, because there is no greater act of 
love than to lay down one's life for others. Do not let it trouble you that 
he says for his friends, for he who lays down his life for his friends lays it 
down for his enemies too, so that they too may become friends. 


DISTINCTION XXX 


Chapter 1 (111) 


l. WHETHER IT IS BETTER TO LOVE FRIENDS THAN ENEMIES, AND VICE 
VERSA. Here it is usual to ask what is better and of greater merit, to love 
friends or to love enemies.—But this comparison is tangled. For if the 
love ‘of friends only’ is compared to the love ‘of friends, and also of ene- 
mies,’ the answer is very clear. But if it is asked which of these loves is 
greater in one particular man, who loves both a friend and an enemy, then 
the answer is obscure. What is at issue here is a movement of the mind, 
as to which it is not easy for us to form a judgement whether one and the 
same movement is toward the friend and the enemy, but is more intense 
toward the friend; or whether there are two: one, which is called more 
difficult, toward the enemy; the other toward the friend, and this seems 
more fervent. Nor is it unsuitable to regard as better the one which is more 
fervent. But if it is one and the same, then it is not inappropriate to esteem 
it as better when it is more ardent. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. But Augustine appears to feel that 
it is a greater thing to love an enemy than a friend. He says that it pertains 
to those who are perfect to love one's enemies and to do them good, nor 
is this achieved by as many people as have their prayer heard when they 
say in the Lord's prayer: Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.! 
For he says that that promise is fulfilled by many who do not love their 
enemies. He speaks as follows: “It is a great thing to wish well and to do 


!Plil 1,23. 
? Augustine, Jn I Ioannis 3, 9, tr. 5 n4. 
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good to one who has done no evil to you. It is a much greater thing, and it 
pertains to the most magnificent goodness, to love your enemy also, and 
always to wish well to and, if possible, to do good to one who wishes you 
ill and, if he can, does you harm. In this, you hear Jesus saying: Love your 
enemies, and do good to them who hate you, and pray for those who per- 
secute and calumniate you.” But this only pertains to the perfect children 
of God, and although every believer ought to strive for it and, by prayer to 
the Lord and earnest struggle with himself, bring the human soul to this 
feeling, yet such a great good is not for such a multitude as we believe are 
heard when they say in prayer: Forgive us our debts, as wc forgive our 
debtors.’ Without doubt, the words of this promise are fulfilled, if a man 
who has not yet made progress to the point of loving his enemy, when 
asked for forgiveness by one who has sinned against him, does forgive 
him from his heart. He also desires forgiveness for himself, when he 
prays: as we forgive our debtors."^—"But he who asks forgiveness of the 
man against whom he has sinned, if he is moved by his sin to ask forgive- 
ness, is not to be regarded as an enemy, in the sense of its being as diffi- 
cult to love him now as it was when he was actively inimical. And he 
who does not forgive another who repents of his sin and asks forgiveness 
ought not to suppose that his own sins are forgiven by God, for the Truth 
cannot lie. When he taught us this prayer, he also commended this sen- 
tence contained in it, saying: /f you forgive men their sins, your Father 
will also forgive you yours; but if you do not forgive, neither will your 
Father forgive you your sins."^$ 

3. See, here it seems that what we said earlier is true, namely that it is a 
greater virtue to love and do good to one's enemy than to one who has 
done us no evil, or who is a friend.—Someone may not be willing to 
simply grant this, saying: a friend is loved more intensely than an enemy, 
and so the one is loved better than the other; if so, let him determine these 
things in accordance with the understanding set out earlier," repeating the 
comparison made there between the love by which a friend only is loved, 
and one by which a friend and an enemy are loved. 


4. But what follows troubles us more, namely that he says that ‘to love 
one's enemies is not for such a multitude as are heard when they say in 
prayer: Forgive us our debts,’ etc., where he gives it to be understood that 
someone who does not love his enemy has his sins forgiven by God, so 
long as he forgives the brother who has sinned against him and has asked 


“Mite, 44; cf. Lk. 6, 27. 
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for forgiveness.— But since sins are not forgiven to any adult, unless he 
have charity, it follows that one who does not love his enemy nonetheless 
has charity. But how, then, is every man understood by the term 'neigh- 
bour’ in that commandment: Love your neighbour as yourself?* For if 
every man is a ‘neighbour,’ then so is an enemy; and so we are com- 
manded to love our enemies. And because that precept is a general one, it 
is commanded to all that they love all, even their enemies. 


5. Some, who wish to hold simply what is said here, interpret that pre- 
cept and say that to love all men, even an enemy, is given as a command- 
ment to those who are perfect, but as a counsel to those who are less so; 
but it is a precept [for all] to love those who have done them no evil, and 
not to hate their enemies.— But it is better to understand that it is com- 
manded to all by that commandment to love all, even their enemies; this 1s 
the sense supported by the authorities set out above and by many others.” 


6. But that text of Augustine set out immediately above'? is under- 
stood to speak of perfect charity, which pertains only to the perfect, who 
not only perfectly love and do good to their friends, but also to their ene- 
mies. This perfection of love ‘is not for such a multitude as are heard 
when they say the Lord's prayer.’ And this is indeed a great thing and of 
a most excellent goodness, namely to love one's enemy perfectly. And so, 
when he says that ‘the words of that promise are fulfilled by a man who 
has not yet made progress to the point of loving his enemy,’ it is to be 
taken in regard to perfect love. 


DISTINCTION XXXI 


Chapter 1 (112) 


1. WHETHER CHARITY, ONCE HAD, MAY BE LOST. Nor is it to be passed 
over that some assert that charity, once it is had by someone, cannot fall 
away, and that no one who is to be damned ever has it. And they defend 
this view with authorities. 

2. The Apostle says: Charity shall never fall away.'—AUGUSTINE, TO 
COUNT JULIAN. Augustine too says: "Charity which can fail was never 
true." —ON PSALM 103. Also: “Charity is the fountain entirely reserved 
for the good, and the stranger has no share in it. Strangers are all those 


*Mt. 22, 39; Mk. 12, 31. 
in dist. 27-28. 
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who will hear: / do not know you.”** Of this fountain, Scripture says: The 
fountain of living water is to be yours alone, and no stranger is to share 
it with you." But if strangers are those who will hear those words, it fol- 
lows that those who are to be damned do not share in this fountain. 


3. AUGUSTINE. Also Augustine, in On the Epistle of John: “Is charity 
rooted there? Rest assured: nothing evil can come of that." —GREGORY. 
Also Gregory, in his Moralia: “Love is as strong as death.’ For love is 
compared to the power of death, in that in the mind which it has once 
taken hold of, it wholly kills to the love of the world."* —AUGUSTINE. 
Also Augustine, in On the Epistle of John: “Charity is the invisible unc- 
tion which, in whomsoever it may be, shall be as a root to him; even in 
the burning sun, it cannot wither. It is nourished by the sun’s warmth, 
not withered.” 


4. BEDE. Also Bede, in On John: “We must also investigate how it was 
a special sign for recognizing the Son of God that the Spirit descended 
and remained over him. Why is it a great thing for the Son of God that the 
Spirit is understood to remain in him? It must also be noted that the Spirit 
remained always in the Lord; but in the saints, for so long as they bear a 
mortal body, the Spirit in part is always in them, but in part leaves them 
only to come back again. For he remains with them in order that they may 
strive after good works; but he also recedes from them for a time, so that 
they do not always have the power of curing the sick, raising the dead, 
casting out demons, and prophesying. And so he always remains so that 
they may always be able to have the virtues by which to live wonderfully; 
he also comes for a time in such a way that, by the signs of miracles, the 
saints may appear to others as radiant as they are inwardly."'? 


5. GREGORY, ON EZECHIEL. Also Gregory: “The Spirit remains ever 
in the hearts of the saints, according to some virtues; according to some 
other virtues, he comes for a time and withdraws for a time. With regard 
to those virtues without which it is impossible to attain to life, he remains 
always in the hearts of his elect; but with regard to those by which the 
power of holiness is made manifest, as in the working of miracles, he is at 
times present, and at times he withdraws.”''—AMBROSE. Also Ambrose: 
“It is a fictitious charity that departs in adversity."" 


WIL T. 23. 
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6. These statements appear to indicate that charity, once had, is not 
lost. But some leapt to the aforementioned rash conclusion, saying that 
charity is not had by those who are to be damned, and that it cannot be 
lost by anyone who ever had it. 


7. Both reason and authority defeat these people. For some are good for 
a time, who afterwards become evil, and vice versa. And so Christ says 
that the names of some were written" in the book of life, who nonethe- 
less afterwards went back; but he calls them written not according to 
foreknowledge, but according to the present justice which they served, 
because at that time they were worthy of that good which those who are 
written according to foreknowledge are going to have.—AMBROSE, ON 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. Hence Ambrose: “To some, grace is given in 
use, as to Saul, Judas, and those disciples to whom the Lord said: See, 
your names are written in the heavens," and afterwards they went back.' 
But he said this because of the justice which they were serving, because 
they were good. Frequently, there are some who are at first evil, who 
afterwards will become good; and at times some are at first good, who 
afterwards will become and remain evil,""" according to which they are 
said to be written in the book of life, and then to be expunged from it. 


8. DETERMINATION OF THE AFORESAID AUTHORITIES. But the fact that 
the Apostle says: Charity shall never fall away, does not at all support 
their view. It is to show the dignity of charity that he says that it does not 
fall away, because it shall exist here and in the future; but faith and hope 
shall be made void, as will knowledge.'*—Also, when it is said that *char- 
ity which can fail was never true,’ it does not refer to the essence of char- 
ity, but to its efficacy, because a charity which fails does not make a man 
truly blessed and does not lead to the true good.—‘But strangers, that is, 
those to be damned, have no share in this fountain’: that is, in the end, 
because they do not persevere. 


9. But this and the other things which have been said of charity can be 
understood about perfect charity, which only the perfect have. Once that 
is had, it is not lost; but the beginnings of charity at times grow, at times 
fail. For there are beginnings, progress, and perfection of this virtue. 
These degrees will be clear to one who understands that parable: Such is 
the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the earth, and 
should sleep, and rise, and the seed should spring, and grow, etc." And 
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so, although perfect charity is so rooted that it cannot be lost, yet begin- 
ning or progressing charity can be, and often is, lost. 


10. But while it is had, it does not allow the one who has it to sin crim- 
inally. , Augustine shows this, saying: "Because cupidity is the root of all 
evils,” and charity is the root of all goods, both cannot exist at the same 
time: unless the one is entirely uprooted, the other cannot be planted. It is 
pointless for one to attempt to cut away the branches, if he does not make 
a strenuous effort to dig up the root.””! 


Chapter 2 (113) 


1. WHY FAITH, HOPE, AND KNOWLEDGE ARE SAID TO BE MADE VOID, AND 
NOT CHARITY, EVEN THOUGH IT TOO IS ONLY IN PART. It is to be noted too 
how faith, hope, and knowledge are said to be made void, because they 
are in part,' and not charity, even though it too is in part. For it is in part, 
that is, imperfectly, that we love, just as in part that we know, as says 
Hesychius, in On Leviticus.’ But since all that is in part is made void, 
why is charity excepted, which is said never to fail?? 


2. Charity too is in part, as the saints frequently teach, because we now 
love in part; and so it too will be made void insofar as it is in part, be- 
cause imperfection will be taken away and perfection will be added, but 
charity itself will remain, but increased, both its acts, and the manner of 
loving, so that you may love God for his own sake and with your whole 
heart and your neighbour as yourself, but the mode of imperfection shall 
be eliminated. But faith and hope shall be made entirely void. As for 
knowledge, it shall be taken away in regard to its present act and mode, 
but not in regard to its essence: for the virtue itself of knowledge will 
remain, but it will have another use and mode. 


Chapter 3 (114) 


1. WHETHER CHRIST HAD THE ORDER OF CHARITY SET OUT EARLIER. Now 
it remains to investigate whether Christ, according to his humanity, pre- 
served the order of loving which was set out earlier.' If this is the case, 
then he loved every man like himself; and so he desired life for all, and 
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he willed that all should be saved. But not all are saved, and so that which 
he desired did not happen. 


2. But it should not be forgotten that in him there was charity according 
to the manner of the fatherland, not of the way; and he fulfilled the order 
of loving which is observed in the fatherland, and not on the way. For 
those who are in the fatherland, that is, who are already blessed, are so 
attached to God's justice that nothing pleases them, except what pleases 
God; because of this, they will only the salvation of those whom God 
wills to be saved, and these alone do they love like themselves. And so 
Christ loved the elect alone like himself and desired their salvation. 


DISTINCTION XXXII 


Chapter 1 (115) 


1. ON GOD’S CHARITY. To the above we must add [something] concern- 
ing the love of God, by which he loves us; which is nothing else than the 
love by which we love him. For God's love is the divine usia, and it is by 
the same love that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit love each other and us, as 
we discussed above.’ 


2. THAT GOD LOVES SOME THINGS MORE, SOME LESS.—AUGUSTINE, 
ON JOHN. And although his love is immutable and eternal, yet he loves 
someone more, and another less. Hence Augustine: “The love is incom- 
prehensible and immutable by which God loves in each of us what he has 
done, just as he hates what we have done. And so, in a wonderful and 
divine manner, even when he hates, he loves us; and this can be under- 
stood in everything. Who, then, can worthily describe how much he loves 
the members of his only-begotten, and how much more he loves the 
only-begotten himself? Of him, it is also said: You have hated none of the 
things which you have made."^?— From this, we perceive that God loves 
all his creatures, because it is written: You have hated none of the things 
which you have made,’ and also: God saw all the things that he had made, 
and they were very good.? If all the things which he made are good, and if 
he loves all that is good, then he loves all the things that he has made. 
And among them, he loves rational creatures more; and of these, he loves 
more those which are members of his only-begotten, and much more the 
only-begotten himself. 
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Chapter 2 (116) 


l. ACCORDING TO WHAT MEANING IS HE SAID TO LOVE MORE OR LESS 
THESE OR THOSE THINGS. But since God's love is immutable, and so it 
does not expand or decrease, one may ask what is the sense of the state- 
ment that God is said to love this thing more or less than that one, or that 
he loves all things. We say that God's love, like his peace,' surpasses all 
human understanding, which can hardly aspire to the understanding of 
such sublimity. 

2. IN WHAT SENSE GOD IS SAID TO LOVE ALL THE THINGS WHICH HE HAS 
MADE. And yet it may certainly be understood that the reason for saying 
‘God loves all the things which he has made’ is that they all please him 
and he approves of all of them, insofar as they are his works. Nor did they 
please him earlier or more when they were made, but even before they 
were made, nay rather they all pleased him from all eternity no less than 
after they had come into existence. 


3. HOW HE IS SAID TO LOVE SOME PEOPLE MORE AND SOME LESS. And 
the fact that, among rational creatures, that is, men and angels, he is said 
to love some of them more and some less, does not indicate any muta- 
bility in his charity, but that he loved some of them for greater goods and 
others for lesser goods, some for better uses and others for less good ones. 
For all our goods come to us from his love. And so, from all eternity and 
even now, he loved and loves some of the elect more and others less, 
because out of his love he prepared greater goods for the first and lesser 
ones for the second, just as in time he confers greater goods on some and 
lesser ones on others, and as a result of this he is said to love these more 
and those less. 


Chapter 3 (117) 


1. THAT GOD'S LOVE IS TO BE REGARDED IN TWO WAYS. For God's love is 
considered in two ways: according to essence and according to efficacy. 
It does not admit of more or less according to its essence, but only ac- 
cording to its efficacy, so that they are said to be more loved for whom, 
in love and from all eternity, God prepared a greater good and conferred it 
in time; those on whom not as much [was conferred are called] less loved. 

2. So it is also that some, when they are converted and justified, are 
then said to begin to be loved by God: not that God can love someone by 
a new love, since he loved those whom he now loves with an eternal love, 
from before the foundation of the world; but they are then said to begin 


ICCIPIIL 4, 7. 
'Eph. 1, 4. 
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to be loved by him, when they begin to receive the effect of God's eternal 
love, namely grace or glory.—AUGUSTINE, BOOK 5, IN ON THE TRINITY. 
Hence Augustine: “Far be it from us to say that God loves someone in 
time, as if with a new love, which was not in him earlier, before whom 
past things have not passed away, and future things have already hap- 
pened. And so he loved all his saints before the foundation of the world, 
as he predestined them. But when they are converted and find him, then 
they are said to begin to be loved by him, in order that what is said may 
be expressed in a way in which it can be grasped by human feeling. In the 
same way, when he is said to be angry with the unrighteous, and gentle 
toward the good, they are changed, not he. Just as the light is harsh to 
weak eyes, pleasant to those that are strong, namely because of change in 
them, not in it,” so also, when someone by justification “begins to be a 
friend of God, he himself is changed,” not God. 


Chapter 4 (118) 


WHETHER ONE IS LOVED BY GOD MORE OR LESS AT ONE TIME THAN AT 
ANOTHER. But 1f it 1s asked concerning someone whether he is loved 
more by God at one time than at another, we must distinguish the mean- 
ing of the statement: if it refers to the working of love, it may be granted; 
but if to the essence of love, then it is to be denied. 


Chapter 5 (119) 


WHETHER GOD LOVED THE REPROBATE FROM ALL ETERNITY. As for the 
reprobate, who are prepared not for life, but for death, if it is asked 
whether it ought to be granted that God may have loved them from all 
eternity, we say that this is to be granted simply only with regard to the 
elect, that God loved from all eternity them whom he prepared for jus- 
tice and the crown. Concerning those who are not of the elect, it is to be 
granted simply that he held them in hate, that is, he reprobated them, as 
we read: / loved Jacob; I held Esau in hate.' Yet it is not to be simply 
said that he loved them, lest they be understood to be predestined, but 
with this qualification: he loved them insofar as they were to be his work, 
that is, he loved what and of what kind he was going to make them. 


? Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 5 c16 n17. 
'Rom. 9, 13; cf. Mal. 1, 2-3. 
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DISTINCTION XXXIII 


Chapter 1 (120) 


l. ON THE FOUR PRINCIPAL VIRTUES. After the above matters, we must 
treat the four virtues which are called principal or cardinal; they are jus- 
tice, fortitude, prudence, temperance. 

2. ON THEIR USES HERE.—IN BOOK 14, ON THE TRINITY. Concerning 
these, Augustine says: “Justice consists in helping the wretched, prudence 
in guarding against treacheries, fortitude in bearing troubles, temperance 
in controlling evil pleasures.” 

3. Of these, it is said in the book of Wisdom: He teaches sobriety and 
prudence, justice, and truth.’ This text calls temperance sobriety, and 
fortitude truth. These virtues are called ‘cardinal,’ as Jerome says; “by 
them, it is possible to live well in this mortal life,” and afterwards to 
come to eternal life. 


Chapter 2 (121) 


THAT THESE VIRTUES WERE IN CHRIST. They were and are most fully in 
Christ, of whose fullness we have received;' in him, they had the same 
uses which they have in the fatherland, and even some of those which 
they have on the way. 


Chapter 3 (122) 


1. ON THEIR USES.—AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 14, ON THE TRINITY. But “there 
is a little question as to whether these virtues, since they begin to be in 
the mind (which was a mind even when it existed before without them), 
cease to be when they have brought us to things eternal. To some, it has 
seemed that they will cease, and in the case of three [of them], namely 
prudence, fortitude, and temperance, such an assertion seems not to be 
entirely empty."' 

2. ON THE USE OF JUSTICE IN THE FUTURE. “For justice is immortal,’ 
and will then be made more perfect in us rather than cease to be, when we 
may blessedly live in contemplation of the divine nature, which created 


! Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 14 c9 n12. 

?Wis. 8, 7. 

*Cf. Jerome, Epistola 66 (ad Pammachium), n3. 
^Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 14 c9 n12. 
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and established all other natures, and than which nothing is better and 
more loveable. It pertains to justice to be subject to the rule of this nature, 
and so justice is wholly immortal; nor will it cease to exist in that [state 
of] blessedness, but it will be such and so great that it cannot be more 
perfect or greater.” 


3. ON THE USES OF THE OTHER THREE IN THE FUTURE. “Perhaps, the 
other three virtues (prudence, but now without any risk of error, and for- 
titude without the trouble of bearing evils, and temperance without the 
thwarting of lust) will also exist in that [state of] felicity: there it will 
pertain to prudence to prefer or equate no other good to God; and to for- 
titude to adhere to him with the greatest steadfastness; and to temperance 
to take pleasure in no harmful defect."* 


4. “But that which justice now does in assisting the wretched, and pru- 
dence in guarding against treacheries, and fortitude in bearing troubles, 
and temperance in controlling evil pleasures, will not at all exist there, 
where there will be no evil. And so these works of the virtues, which are 
necessary to this mortal life, like the faith to which they are to be referred, 
will be reckoned among things past.” See, Augustine plainly states here 
that the aforesaid virtues will exist in the future, but they will then have 
other uses than they have now. 


5. BEDE. And Bede agrees with him, speaking as follows, on Exodus: 
“The columns before which hangs the veil are the heavenly powers, shin- 
ing brightly with the four most excellent virtues, namely fortitude, pru- 
dence, temperance, justice; these are kept otherwise in heaven by the 
angels and the holy souls than they are here by the faithful." Bede then 
distinguishes the uses of those virtues according to the present state and 
the future one, imitating Augustine in the distinctions placed above. 


DISTINCTION XXXIV 


Chapter 1 (123) 


ON THE SEVEN GIFTS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. Now we must treat the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, where first we must consider whether these gifts 
are virtues; second, whether in the future they will cease, and [if so] 
whether all or any of them; finally, whether all these gifts were in Christ. 


‘Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 14 c9 n12. 

"Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

*Ordinary gloss, on Ex. 26, 32; from Bede, De tabernaculo, bk 2 c8. 
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Chapter 2 (124) 


1. THAT THE SEVEN GIFTS ARE IN THE ANGELS AND THAT THEY ARE VIR- 
TUES.—AMBROSE, IN BOOK 1, ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. Ambrose shows that 
these gifts are virtues and will not cease in the future; he says that these 
seven are virtues and that they exist most abundantly in the angels: “The 
city of God, that heavenly Jerusalem, is not watered by the flow of any 
earthly river; the Holy Spirit, proceeding from the fount of life, a small 
swallow of which satiates us, seems to flow more abundantly among 
those celestial spirits, carried briskly by a full flow of the seven spiritual 
virtues. For if a river overflows when it rises above its banks, how much 
more does the Spirit—rising above every creature, when he grazes the 
hidden depths, as it were, of our minds—make glad that heavenly nature 
of the angels with the more abundant fertility of his sanctifications!"' 


2. AMBROSE. Afterwards, expounding these sanctifications, he adds: 
^By these sanctifications is signified the fullness of the seven spiritual 
virtues, which Isaias enumerates by saying: The spirit of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, of counsel and fortitude, of knowledge and piety and fear of 
God.’ One, then, is the river, but many the channels of the spiritual gifts.” 
“Therefore, although the spirits are called many, as in spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, etc., yet God's Spirit is but one,”* the arbiter of his 
own liberty, by the authority of his own will sharing out everything to 
each one)—Here it is expressly taught that the seven gifts are virtues and 
sanctifications of the minds of the faithful, and that they shall not cease in 
the future, since they exist also in the angels. 


Chapter 3 (125) 


1. THAT THOSE SEVEN GIFTS WERE IN CHRIST. That these same gifts were 
also in Christ is shown by Isaias who says: There shall come forth a rod 
out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of his root. And the 
spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him: the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and fortitude, the spirit of knowledge and 
piety, and the spirit of the fear of the Lord shall fill him.' 

2. SOMETHING THAT SEEMS TO CONTRADICT THE ABOVE.—BEDE. But 
this seems to be contradicted by what Bede says about fear of the Lord in 
On the Parables, namely that all fear shall cease in the future. For he says 


1 Ambrose, De Spiritu sancto, bk 1 c16 n158. 
“Is. 11, 2-3. 

?Ambrose, De Spiritu sancto, bk 1 c16 n159. 
^Ibid., bk 1 c4 n60. 
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on that text: The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom: "There are 
two fears of the Lord: one is that of a servant, and it is the beginning of 
wisdom; the other is that of a friend, and it is joined with the perfection 
of wisdom. The servile one is the beginning of wisdom because one who, 
after erring, begins to know, is first corrected by divine fear, lest he be 
punished; but perfect charity casts out? this fear. To this fear succeeds 
the holy fear of the Lord, which perdures forever and ever,’ and which 
charity does not cast out, but rather increases; by this fear, the son fears 
lest he offend even in the least way the eyes of a most loving father. Each 
of these will cease in the future. But charity shall never fall away."^? 


3. AUGUSTINE. Augustine too, on that place in the Psalm: / shall wor- 
ship in fear of you at your holy temple, says that fear shall have an end: 
“Fear of the Lord is a great defence to those who are progressing toward 
salvation, but it is removed from those who have arrived. For they do not 
fear him who has become their friend, namely once they have been 
brought to that which was promised." 6—From these authorities, it is sig- 
nified that there shall not be fear in the future. But if fear shall not exist 
in the future, then neither shall the seven gifts, nor are they now in the 
angels or in the holy souls. 


4. SOLUTION. To which we say, resolving the apparent contradiction 
among the authorities above, that those seven gifts are now in the angels 
and in the holy souls which live in blessedness, and they shall be in us in 
the future; but they will not have all the same uses and functions which 
they have now. For example, filial fear now makes us fear lest we offend 
the one whom we love and lest we become separated from him; it also 
makes us revere him; but in the future it will cause us to revere without 
fear of separation or offence. And so the fear of separation or offence is 
not now in the angels or in the holy souls, nor will it be in us in the fu- 
ture, but only the reverence, which is love mixed with submission. This 
was also in Christ, as the Apostle says in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
speaking of Christ, who was heard because of his reverence.'—But some 
contend that fear is in Christ and the angels only according to effect. 


Chapter 4 (126) 


]. FULL DISTINCTION OF THE FEARS. And because we have been given 
an occasion to treat fear, it ought to be known that there are four fears, 


m MES 

?Ps. 18, 10. 

4] Cor. 13; 8. 

?Bede, Commentarium in Parabolas Salomonis, bk 1 c1. 
5 Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 5, 8, n9. 
"Hebr. 5, 7. 
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namely worldly or human, servile, initial, chaste or filial or friendly.— 
CASSIODORUS. As Cassiodorus says, human fear is when “we fear the 
dangers of the flesh or the loss of worldly goods,"' and because of it we 
sin. This fear is an evil one, which “in the first degree, is abandoned with 
the world"; the Lord forbids it in the Gospel, saying: Do not fear those 
who kill the body, etc.^—AUGUSTINE. As Augustine says, servile fear is 
"when a man abstains from sin because of the fear of hell ... by which he 
fears the presence and penalties of the judge; and it is by fear that he does 
whatever good he does: not by fear of losing the eternal good, which he 
does not love, but by fear of suffering the evil which he fears. He does 
not fear to lose the embrace of the fairest spouse, but fears lest he be sent 
to hell. This fear is good and useful," even though it is not sufficient, and 
through it “little by little, the habit of justice is achieved."?— And initial 
fear succeeds it, when “what used to be hard begins to be loved,” and so 
“servile fear" begins to be cast out “by charity.”*—And afterwards comes 
chaste or friendly fear, “by which we fear lest the bridegroom be late, lest 
he go away, lest we offend him, lest we be left without him. This fear 
comes from love. That servile one is useful, but it does not perdure for- 
ever and ever? like this one.’ “Divine fear is our companion through all 


the various degrees." 


2. COMPARISON OF THE ABOVE. And note that here four fears are dis- 
tinguished, although Bede said above that there are two." But Bede 
omitted human fear, and under the term ‘servile’ he combined two of the 
ones which we have distinguished here, namely servile and initial; he 
calls the friendly fear ‘chaste.’ 


3. Augustine also plainly distinguishes servile and chaste fear in ex- 
pounding that text of the Epistle to the Romans: For you have not re- 
ceived the spirit of bondage again in fear; but you have received the spirit 
of adoption as sons of God; he says: "Two fears are indicated here: 
one which is in perfect charity, namely the chaste fear; the other which is 
not in charity, that is, the servile one, in which, although one believes 
God, one does not believe in God; and although good is done, yet it is 


'Cassiodorus, In Psalmum 127, prol. 

?Mt. 10, 28. 

“Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 127, 1, nn7-8. 
Ibid. 

"Gib. 18. 10. 

Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 127, 1, nn7-8. 
"Cassiodorus, In Psalmum 127, prol. 
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not done well. ... No one does good unwillingly, even if he does that 
which is good."'? 


Chapter 5 (127) 


1. HE TREATS MORE FULLY CHASTE AND SERVILE FEAR, TOUCHING ALSO 
ON INITIAL FEAR.—AUGUSTINE, IN HOMILY 9, ON THE EPISTLE OF JOHN. 
He discusses these same fears more broadly, saying: “Someone begins to 
believe in the day of judgement. If he begins to believe, he also begins to 
fear. But one who still fears does not yet have confidence in the day of 
judgement, and perfect charity is not yet in him."'? “If perfect charity 
were in him, he would not fear. For perfect charity would make perfect 
justice, and he would have no reason to fear, but would rather have reason 
to desire that iniquity pass away and God’s kingdom come. (HERE HE 
TOUCHES ON INITIAL FEAR.) And so, there is no fear in charity. But in 
what charity? Not in initial charity. In which one, then? In the perfect one, 
as he says: Perfect charity casts out fear.^ And so let fear begin, because 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. lt is as if fear prepares a 
place for charity, but once charity has begun to dwell, the fear which pre- 
pared the place for it is expelled. For in proportion as charity increases, 
fear decreases, and as charity comes to be within, fear is cast out. Greater 
charity, less fear; less charity, greater fear." 


2. AN ANALOGY OF SERVILE FEAR IS PRESENTED. “But if there is no fear, 
there is no way for charity to enter. Just as we see when something is 
sewn, the thread is introduced through a bristle; the bristle enters first, 
but if it does not come out, the thread does not enter. In the same way, 
fear first occupies the mind, but the fear does not remain there, because it 
entered in order to introduce charity." 


3. AN APPARENT CONTRADICTION WITH WHAT HAS BEEN SAID. “But 
there is another sentence, which seems contrary to this one, if it does not 
find a pious interpreter. For it is said in the Psalm: The fear of the Lord is 
chaste, perduring forever and ever.* This shows us an eternal fear, but a 


"Ordinary gloss, on Rom. 8, 15, in part from Augustine, De spiritu et littera, c32 n56, 
and Confessiones, bk 1 c12 n19. The text is actually taken from Prosper of Aquitaine, 
Sententiae, n172 (173). 
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chaste one. But if there it shows us an eternal fear, does the Epistle con- 
tradict it, when it says: There is no fear in charity, but perfect charity 
casts out fear?" No, because the latter is said by John, the former is said 
by David. But do not believe that there is more than one Spirit. If one 
breath fills two pipes, cannot one Spirit fill two hearts and move two 
tongues? If the two pipes filled by the one spirit, that is, by the one 
breath, sound in unison, can two tongues filled with the Spirit of God be 
discordant? And so there is some consonance here and some concord, but 
it requires an attentive listener, and not a lazy one [to hear it].—See, this 
Spirit of God has moved two tongues, and we have heard from the one: 
There is no fear in charity; we have heard from the other: The fear of the 
Lord is chaste, perduring forever and ever. How is this? Are they in dis- 
cord? No! Open your ears, hear the melody. It is not without cause that 
here he added chaste, there he did not, because there is one fear which is 
called chaste, and there is another fear which is not called chaste. Let us 
distinguish these two fears, and understand the harmony of the pipes. 
How are we to distinguish?— Let your charity attend. There are men who 
fear God lest they be cast into hell, lest perhaps they burn with the devil 
in the eternal fire. This is the fear which introduces charity, but it comes 
so that it may depart. For if you fear God because of punishments, you do 
not yet love him whom you so fear. You do not desire the good things, 
but are afraid of the evil things. But because you are afraid of evil things, 
you correct yourself and begin to desire the good things. When you have 
begun to desire the good, the chaste fear shall be in you. What is the 
chaste fear? To fear losing the good things themselves, to fear that God 
depart from you. But when you fear God lest his presence abandon you, 
you embrace him and you long to enjoy him." 


Chapter 6 (128) 


1. HE SHOWS HOW THE TWO FEARS DIFFER BY THE ANALOGY OF TWO 
WOMEN.—AUGUSTINE: “You cannot better explain the difference between 
these two fears than by positing the case of two married women, one of 
whom, say, is willing to commit adultery, but fears being condemned by 
her husband. She fears her husband because she still loves wickedness. 
To this woman, the presence of her husband is not welcome, but burden- 
some; and if perhaps she lives evilly, she fears that her husband might 
come. Such are they who fear the day of judgement.—Posit that the other 
woman loves her husband, that she owes him chaste embraces, that she 
has no desire to stain herself with the uncleanness of adultery: this one 
desires the presence of her husband. The one woman fears, the other also 


?1-40:4, 18. 
!? Augustine, Jn I Ioannis, 4, 18, tr. 9 n5. 
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fears. Let them be questioned as to why they fear. The one will say: I fear 
that my husband might come; the other will say: I fear that my husband 
might leave. The one will say: I fear lest my husband condemn me; the 
other will say: 1 fear lest my husband abandon me. Ponder these things in 
your mind, and you find the fear which charity casts out, and the other 
chaste fear which will perdure forever and ever."' Perfect charity casts 
out that fear “because fear contains torment: the awareness of sins tor- 
ments [the heart] and justification has not yet occurred. There is in it that 
which titillates, which pricks, which goads. That fear does goad, but char- 
ity enters in, and she heals the wound that fear inflicts.” A chaste fear 
“makes for assurance in the soul.” 

2. “We have heard two pipes, John and David, sounding in harmony. 
The one speaks of the fear of God by which the soul fears being damned, 
the other speaks of the fear by which the soul fears being forsaken. 
The first is the fear which charity casts out, the second is the fear that 
shall perdure forever and ever." See, in the above words Augustine 
plainly shows which is the chaste fear and which the servile one, and 
how they differ. 


3. And he also indicated the initial fear, which is neither entirely ser- 
vile, nor entirely chaste, but a sort of middle one. It has something from 
servile fear and something from the chaste one. For it leads one to serve 
in part by fear of punishment, in part by love of justice; through it, we 
fear to be punished, and we fear to offend. This fear exists in an initial, 
but not yet perfect, charity, and as charity increases, so this fear de- 
creases, both as to the fear of punishment, that is, as to that which makes 
for the fear of punishment, and as to the torment of conscience; indeed, as 
much as we love, so much less do we fear.— This fear is signified in those 
words of Augustine where he does not deny that there is fear in an initial 
charity, but not in the perfect one. This could not be said of servile fear 
because, as he himself said above,’ servile fear does not remain, once 
charity has come; nor does charity enter, unless that fear has first gone 
out; nor does anyone in that fear believe in God, even though he believes 
God; nor does he act well, even if he does that which is good.^ And so 
that fear does not exist in charity, even the initial one, because anyone 
who has charity, even if it is not perfect, both believes in God and does 
good things well. And so that fear is not servile which he granted exists 
in charity begun, and which he said decreases as charity increases; that 


' Augustine, Jn J Joannis 4, 18, tr. 9 n6. 
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is the initial fear, which he does not deny exists in charity, unless the 
charity be perfect. 


Chapter 7 (129) 


1. THAT SERVILE AND INITIAL FEAR ARE CALLED THE BEGINNING OF WIS- 
DOM, BUT DIFFERENTLY. Yet it ought to be known that each of these 
fears, namely the servile or the initial, in several places in Scripture is 
called the beginning of wisdom;' and you will ascertain this to be the 
case, if you diligently note the places in Scripture in which mention is 
made of fear of the Lord. 


2. And yet servile fear is called the beginning of wisdom for one reason 
and a different cause, and initial fear for another. For the servile one is 
called the beginning of wisdom because it prepares a place for wisdom 
and leads to wisdom; but it does not remain with it, but goes out [at its 
coming].^ But the initial one is called the beginning of wisdom because it 
exists in initial wisdom, and as one begins to have this fear, he begins to 
have wisdom and charity. And so it is that each of these fears is called 
initial, which you will be able to find in several places in Scripturc. Each 
of these fears is also at times called servile, because even the initial one, 
which exists in charity begun, has something of the servile, namely the 
anguish of punishment; it also has something of the chaste one, namely 
that it fears to offend and be separated. 


Chapter 8 (130) 


1. ON AUGUSTINE'S ASSERTION THAT CHASTE FEAR IS ETERNAL. It should 
also be diligently noted that Augustine, in what was quoted earlier,' says 
that chaste fear is eternal. This is confirmation of the earlier statement,” 
namely that the spirit of fear will exist in the future, just like the other 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, but it will not have every use which it has now, 
for then it will make us revere God, but not fear to be separated from or 
to lack him. 

2. And so that fear was also in Christ,’ but according to the use which it 
will have in the future in the saints. For Christ did not fear to be separated 
from, or to offend, God, but he revered him before all things." 


1Cf Ps, 110, 10: Eccli. 1, 16; Prov. 9; 10. 
?See the words of Bede, above, c3 n2. 
3See above, c4 n2, c6 n3. 
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Chapter 9 (131) 


1. WHETHER THE FEAR OF PAIN, WHICH WAS IN CHRIST, WAS SERVILE, 
INITIAL, OR SOME OTHER KIND. But since there was in Christ fear of pain,' 
it is asked whether this fear was worldly, or servile, or initial.—To which 
we say that none of these was in Christ, because worldly fear is evil, as 
was said earlier, and “in the first degree, it is abandoned with the world”; 
but servile or initial fear does not exist in perfect charity, and so none of 
these fears was in Christ. 

2. Which, then, was that fear by which he feared pain? That fear may 
be called natural or human, which exists in all men, by which death 
makes one shiver and pain engenders fear. And this fear is not called 
natural because it was part of man from nature as it was first instituted, 
since this fear was not made part of man, nor is it one of the natural 
goods; [it is so called] because it came to everyone from a nature corrup- 
ted by sin, upon which corruption grew as if it had been natural. And this 
fear is the effect of sin, as has been said earlier.’ 


DISTINCTION XXXV 


Chapter 1 (132) 


1. HOW WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE DIFFER. After the above matters, it is 
to be diligently considered in what wisdom differs from knowledge. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 14, ON THE TRINITY.—DEFINITION OF WISDOM 
ACCORDING TO THE PHILOSOPHERS. Concerning this, Augustine says: “In 
disputing about wisdom, the philosophers have defined it in these words: 
Wisdom is the knowledge of things human and divine. I too do not deny 
that the knowledge of both of these, that is, divine and human things, 
may be called both wisdom and knowledge.” 


3. DISTINCTION BETWEEN WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE ACCORDING TO 
THE THEOLOGIANS. "But this definition is to be divided according to the 
distinction of the Apostle, in which he said: 7o one is given the word of 
wisdom, to another the word of knowledge, so that the knowledge of 
things divine may properly be called wisdom, and the cognition of things 
human may properly obtain the name of knowledge. But I do not attribute 
everything that can be known by man as to things human to this science, 


! As to which, see above, dist. 15 c2. 
?See above, c4 nl, from Cassiodorus. 
?Dist. 16 cl n2. 


! Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 14 cl n3. 
1 Gor 1258. 
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in which there is very much empty vanity and harmful curiosity, but only 
that by which that most wholesome faith, which leads to true blessedness, 
is generated, nourished, defended, fortified. In this knowledge not many 
of the faithful are strong, even if they are very strong in the faith itself. 
For it is one thing to know only what man ought to believe in order to 
obtain a blessed life; it is another thing to know in what way this knowl- 
edge may both help the pious, and be defended against the impious: this 
is called knowledge by its proper name.” 


4. AUGUSTINE. Concerning these same two virtues, the same Augus- 
tine, setting out their distinction while commenting on the Psalm, says: 
"As holy Job attests, there is a difference between wisdom and knowl- 
edge; as if defining each of them, he says: Wisdom is piety, but knowledge 
is abstention from evils."^? “But he uses picty here in the sense of wor- 
ship of God, which in Greek is called theosebeia,”® “which consists in the 
knowledge and love of that which always is and remains unchangeably, 
which is God. But to abstain from evils is to walk cautiously in the middle 
of an evil nation” 

5. AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 12, ON THE TRINITY. The same, plainly distin- 
guishing between these two, says: “Action, by which we use temporal 
things well, differs from contemplation of eternal things, and the latter is 
ascribed to wisdom, the former to knowledge. But that which is wisdom 
can also be called knowledge, as the Apostle does, where he says, Now / 
know in part,’ when surely he wished his words to be understood of the 
knowledge of the contemplation of God. And so the difference lies in 
this: that wisdom pertains to contemplation, but knowledge pertains to 
action.” —See, it has been plainly demonstrated in what the spirit of wis- 
dom differs from the spirit of knowledge, namely “that wisdom is attrib- 
uted to divine things, knowledge to human ones.” 


6. AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 13, ON THE TRINITY. And, as Augustine teaches, 
“we know each of these in Christ," namely the divine thing and the human 
one, and so from him we have both wisdom and knowledge. “For when 
we read: The Word was made flesh, in the Word is understood the true 
Son of God, in flesh is acknowledged the true son of man." Also, when 


Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 14 c1 n3. 

^Job 28, 28, according to Augustine's version. 
"Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps.135, 9, n8. 
* Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 12 c14 n22. 

"GAPMI 2, 15. 

* Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 135, 9, n8. 
*] Ges 13, 12. 

1? A ugustine, De Trinitate, bk 12 c14 n22. 

!![bid., bk 13 c19 n24. 
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we say: “We saw him filled with grace and truth,” let us refer grace to 
knowledge and truth to wisdom, "'* because knowledge and wisdom were 
fully in Christ, ^ and we have knowledge and wisdom from him, who is 
God and man. 


Chapter 2 (133) 


1. IN WHAT WISDOM DIFFERS FROM UNDERSTANDING. After showing the 
difference between knowledge and wisdom, let us see what distinguishes 
wisdom from understanding.—These two differ in this: that wisdom 
properly is of eternal things because it extends to contemplating eternal 
truth; understanding, on the other hand, is not only of eternal things, but 
also of invisible and spiritual things which have arisen in time. For 
through it is considered the highest nature (that is, the divine nature), 
which made all other natures, and those spiritual and invisible natures, 
which are after the highest one (such as angels and all the favourable 
dispositions of a good soul), are perceived. In this then lies the difference: 
that by wisdom the Creator alone is contemplated, but by understanding 
both the Creator and some creature. Also, by the understanding we grasp 
only intelligible things, but by wisdom we not only grasp the higher 
things, but also find pleasure in what is known. 


2. HOW KNOWLEDGE, UNDERSTANDING, AND WISDOM DIFFER. And so a 
distinction can be made in this way among those three, namely knowl- 
edge, understanding, and wisdom: knowledge is effective for the right 
administration of temporal things and for good relations among the 
wicked; understanding for enquiry about the Creator and invisible crea- 
tures; but wisdom for the contemplation of, and delectation in, the eternal 
truth alone. 


Chapter 3 (134) 


1. THAT THE UNDERSTANDING AND KNOWLEDGE OF WHICH WE SPEAK 
HERE ARE NOT THE ONES WHICH MAN HAS NATURALLY. And it is to be 
noted that the understanding and knowledge which are called gifts of the 
Holy Spirit are other than the understanding and knowledge which are 
naturally in man's soul. For the former are virtues which are infused 
through grace in the souls of the faithful so that they may live righteously 
by them; but man has the latter naturally by the benefit of creation, and 
yet from God. Through those virtues which are called gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, those natural ones are reformed and assisted, just as, for example, 


elie 1, 14. 
Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c19 n24. 
See above, dist. 14 cl nn3-5. 
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natural understanding, darkened by sin, is reformed and assisted in un- 
derstanding by some virtue and grace which is called the spirit of under- 
standing. In the same way, by that virtue which is called the spirit of 
wisdom, the mind's reason is helped and raised up to contemplation of, 
and delectation in, the eternal truth. 


2. THAT THIS WISDOM IS GOD'S, BUT IT IS NOT THE ONE WHICH IS GOD. 
—AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 14, ON THE TRINITY. lt is also to be known that, as 
Augustine says, the wisdom of which we now speak is not “that wisdom 
of God which is God, but the wisdom of man; yet it is a true wisdom, 
which is according to God, and is his true and principal worship.”' And 
so, if “man’s mind worships God, of which it is capable because it was 
made by him and can be partaker of him, then it becomes wise. And it 
becomes wise not by its own light, but by participation in that highest 
light. For this wisdom of man is also of God; yet it is not God's in such a 
way as that by which God is wise, for he is not wise by participation 1n 
himself, as the mind is wise by participation in God. In the same way, not 
only that by which he himself is just, but also that which he gives to man 
when he justifies the impious, is called God's justice."^? 


DISTINCTION XXXVI 


Chapter 1 (135) 


1. ON THE CONNECTION OF THE VIRTUES WHICH ARE NOT SEPARATED. It is 
also usual to ask whether the virtues are so conjoined that they cannot be 
possessed separately by anyone: one who has one of them has all of them. 
—JEROME, ON ISAIAS. Concerning this, Jerome says: “All the virtues ar 


joined to each other, so that he who lacks one of them lacks all of them”; 
and so one who has one of them has all of them. 


2. And this indeed seems probable. For since charity is the mother of 
all the virtues,’ it is rightly believed that in whomever is the mother her- 
self, namely charity, in him also are all her children, that is, the virtues.— 
AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. Hence Augustine: “Where there is charity, what 
can possibly be wanting? But where there is none, what is there that can 
possibly be profitable?”’—AUGUSTINE, TO JEROME: “Why, then, do we 
not say that, whoever has this virtue has all of them, since charity is the 


! Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 14 c1 nl. 
2Cf. Rom. 10, 3. 
‘Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 14 c12 n15. 


'Interlinear gloss, on Is. 56, 1; see also Jerome, Jn Isaiam 16, 11. 
*See above, dist. 23 c3 n2. 
?* Augustine, /n Joannem 15, 12, tr. 83 n3. 
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fullness of the Law?* And the more it is in a man, the more he is endowed 
with virtue; the less, the less is there virtue in him; and the less virtue is 
in him, the more is there vice.” 


Chapter 2 (136) 


1. WHETHER ALL THE VIRTUES ARE EQUALLY PRESENT IN ANYONE IN 
WHOM THEY ARE. But it is a question whether one who possesses all the 
virtues has them in equal measure, or whether some flourish more and 
some less in someone. 


2. For it has seemed to some that some of them are had more and some 
less by someone, as patience was eminent in Job, humility in David, 
meekness in Moses. These also grant that one may merit more by one 
virtue than by another, just as he has the one more fully than the other. 
And yet they say that one cannot merit more by any other virtue than by 
charity, nor can any other be had more fully by anyone than charity. And 
so they say that the other virtues can be more or less in someone, but 
none more fully than charity, which generates the others. And they say 
that these are the many faces which the Apostle mentions, saying: From 
the persons of many faces, etc.! 


3. Others say more truly that all virtues are joined and equal in anyone 
in whom they are, so whoever is equal to another in one of the virtues, 1s 
also equal to him in all the others.—AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 6, ON THE 
TRINITY. Hence Augustine: "The virtues which are in the human mind, 
although each is understood in its own distinct way, are yet in no way 
separable from each other, so that, for instance, those who are equal in 
fortitude are also equal in prudence, and in justice, and in temperance. 
For if you were to say that these men are equal in fortitude, but that one 
of them is greater in prudence, it follows that the fortitude of the other is 
less prudent, and so they are not equal in fortitude, since the fortitude of 
the former is more prudent. And so you will find it to be with the other 
virtues, if you consider them in the same way.” 


4. From these words, it is clear that all the virtues are not only con- 
nected, but also equal in a man's spirit. And so, when someone is said to 
be pre-eminent in some virtue, as Abraham in faith, Job in patience, this 
is to be taken according to external uses, or by comparison to other men. 
Either such a man especially displays the habit of humility, or he partic- 
ularly performs the work of faith, or of another of the virtues, so that 


^Cf. Rom. 13, 10. 
"Augustine, Epistola 167, c3 n11. 


‘Ch 2 Cor T, 11. 
"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 6 c4 n6. 
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he is said to be stronger in it than others, or to excel singularly in it 
among other men. 


3. AUGUSTINE, TO JEROME. According to this manner, namely accord- 
ing to the reasons for external acts, Augustine says elsewhere that in 
someone one virtue is more and another less, or that one virtue is in him 
and another not. For he speaks as follows: "From that most famous dis- 
sertation of yours, it is sufficiently clear that it has not seemed good to 
our authors, or rather to truth itself, that all sins are equal, even if this is 
true of the virtues." “For even though it is true that he who has one vir- 
tue has all of them, and that he who lacks one virtue has none of them, all 
sins are not equal in the same way. For where there is no virtue, there is 
nothing right, and yet it does not follow that worse cannot become even 
worse, or what is distorted become even more so. But if, as I believe to 
be more true and more congruent with the sacred Letters, the dispositions 
of the soul are like the members of the body (not that they appear in 
[higher or lower] places, but that they are perceived by the affections), 
then one is illuminated more fully, another less so, and a third entirely 
lacks light. If this is the case, then just as each person is affected by the 
light of pious charity, and more in one action, less in another, or not at all 
in a third, so he may. be said to have one virtue and to lack another one, or 
to have one virtue more and another less. For insofar as it pertains to that 
charity which is piety, we may rightly say that ‘charity is greater in this 
man than in that one,’ and ‘there is some of it in this man, none in that 
one.’ Also, as to an individual, [we may say] that he has greater chastity 
than patience, and that he has it in a higher degree today than he had yes- 
terday, if he is making progress; or that he still lacks continence, but 
possesses not a small measure of mercy. To summarize generally and 
briefly the view which I have of virtue: Virtue is the charity with which 
that which ought to be loved is loved. This is greater in some people, in 
others less, and in others not at all; but in its greatest fullness, which 
admits of no increase, it exists in no man while in this life.” 


6. Here it seems to be indicated that one may be said to have one virtue 
more than another by reason that, through charity, he applies himself 
more to the act of one virtue than of another; and because of the differ- 
ence in acts, he may be said to have the virtues themselves more or less, 
or not to have one of them, even though he has all of them equally and 
conjointly as to the habit of mind or the essence of each. But in act he 
has the one more, the other less; he may also lack one of them, as a just 
man, who makes use of marriage, does not have continence in act, which 
he nevertheless has in habit. 


? Augustine, Epistola 167, c2 n4. 
^|bid., c4 nn14-15. 
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7. AUGUSTINE. *Why then may not all sins be called equal? Perhaps be- 
cause one who sins more gravely transgresses more against charity than 
one who sins less gravely. For no one sins, except by going against chari- 
ty, which is the fullness of the Law. And so it is rightly said: Whoever of- 
fends against one [of the commandments], becomes guilty of all of them, 
that is, he acts against charity, from which hang all the commandments.” 


Chapter 3 (137) 


1. HE RETURNS TO CHARITY, IN ORDER TO ADD HOW THE WHOLE LAW 
HANGS FROM IT. Since there are two commandments of charity, from 
which, as has been set out earlier,! hangs the whole Law and the Proph- 
ets, we must address how this may be, since in the Law and the Prophets 
there were many ceremonial precepts which, if they had pertained to 
the sanctification of charity, it would seem ought never to have ceased. 
But because they were not established for the sake of justification, which 
charity brings about, but as a prefiguring of what was to come, and they 
were imposed as a burden,’ once truth came shining out, they ceased as if 
a shadow.^ And yet even the ceremonial precepts, according to the spiri- 
tual understanding which they contain, and all the moral ones are referred 
to charity. For they all pertain to the ten commandments written on the 
tablets, where a summation of all of them is briefly related, and from 
these ten emanate all the others; in the same way, in the Lord's sermon on 
the mount eight virtues are set forth, and all the rest are referred to these. 
And just as all the rest of the commandments are referred to the ten of the 
Decalogue, so these same ten are referred to the two commandments of 
charity.’ And so all the commandments pertain to the two of charity, be- 
cause they are fulfilled through charity, and they must be referred to char- 
ity as to their end. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Hence Augustine: 
"Charity, by which we love God and our neighbour and which is the root 
of all goods, possesses the whole greatness and breadth of God's utter- 
ances. And so Truth says: On these two commandments hangs the whole 


“Rom. 13, 10. 
* Augustine, Epistola 167, c5 nn16-17. 
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Law and the Prophets.? And so, if there is no time to examine all the holy 
Pages and to unroll all the rolls of sermons, keep charity, from which they 
all depend," because it is the perfection and end of them all.—AUGUs- 
TINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION: "For it is then that precepts and counsels are 
rightly done, when they are referred to loving God, and our neighbour for 
the sake of God. Whatever is done out of fear of punishment or some 
other carnal intention, so that it is not referred to charity, is not at all done 
as it ought to be, even though it seems to be so done.”''—AUGUSTINE, TO 
ANASTASIUS: “For he is an enemy of justice who does not sin because of 
fear of punishment; but he is a friend [of justice] who does not sin be- 
cause of love of it." " —AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE: “And so this is the summation of all [that we have been saying], 
that love of God and neighbour be understood as the fullness of the Law 
and of all divine Scripture.” 


DISTINCTION XXXVII 


Chapter 1 (138) 


1. ON THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: HOW THEY ARE CONTAINED IN THE TWO 
COMMANDMENTS OF CHARITY. But we must now consider the division of 
the Decalogue, which is fulfilled in the two mandates.—AUGUSTINE, ON 
THE TEN CHORDS: “For the Decalogue has ten precepts, which form a ten- 
chorded lute.' They are arranged in such a way that the three which are 
on the first tablet pertain to God, namely to the knowledge and love of 
the Trinity; the seven which are on the second tablet pertain to the love 
of neighbour.” 

2. ON THE FIRST PRECEPT. The first on the first tablet is: You shall not 
have strange gods; you shall not make for yourself a graven thing, nor 
any likeness, etc.’ Origen says that these are two commandments,’ but 
Augustine [says there is] only one. For he explains that which said, You 
shall not have strange gods, more completely with the prohibition against 
worshipping an image, namely an idol or a likeness of any thing.— 
ORIGEN. Origen says that the distinction between these is that an idol is 


°Mt. 22, 40. 

10 Augustine, more accurately, Sermo 350, n2. 

!! Augustine, Enchiridion, c121. 
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that which has nothing like itself; but a /ikeness has the semblance of 
some thing, so that, for example, “if someone makes in gold, or wood, or 
some other material, the semblance of a snake, or a bird, or some other 
thing, and sets it up for adoration, he did not make an idol, but a likeness. 
On the other hand, one who makes a form which the eye has not seen, but 
the spirit fashions it for itself, as if someone shapes the head of a dog ora 
ram upon human limbs, or places two faces upon a human figure, he 
makes not a likeness, but an idol, because he makes something which 
does not have something else of which it is a likeness.” 


Chapter 2 (139) 


1. HOW AN IDOL IS SAID TO BE NOTHING IN THE WORLD. “It is for that rea- 
son that the Apostle says: that an idol is nothing in the world.' For it does 
not take its appearance from any existing thing, but is what an idle and 
exceedingly curious mind has devised. A likeness, however, occurs when 
one shapes something from the things that are either in the sky, or on earth, 
or in the waters."^?—BAUGUSTINE [SAYS] OTHERWISE.— AUGUSTINE, ON 
JOHN. But Augustine expounds that text as follows: “An idol is nothing in 
the world, that is, the form of the idol does not exist among the creatures 
of the world. For God made the material, but the foolishness of man gave 
the form. All things that are made naturally are made through the Word; 
but the form of man in an idol is not made through the Word. Similarly, sin 
is not made through the Word, but is nothing; and men become nothing 
when they sin.” 


2. QUESTION. ON THE EXPOSITION OF THESE WORDS: ALL THINGS ARE 
MADE THROUGH HIM. But it is asked how it can be said here that the form 
of the idol is not made through the Word, since elsewhere we read: “Each 
form, each structure, each harmony of parts is made through the Word.” 
—This is resolved differently by different people. For some say that every 
form, and everything that is, is from God insofar as it is; and the form of 
the idol, insofar as it is or insofar as it is a form, is from God, but not in- 
sofar as it is an idol’s, that is, set up for adoration. For in this case it is 
not a creature, but the perversion of a creature. Similarly, that which is 
sin, insofar as it is sin, “is nothing; and men become nothing when they 
sin,"^ because they separate themselves from him who truly is.—JEROME, 


"Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, q71. 
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ON EZECHIEL. Hence Jerome: “Whatever is not from God, who alone truly 
is, is said not to be";! and so sin, which leads us away from true being, is 
said to be nothing or not to be.—But others say that each form, namely 
any form which naturally is, and all that naturally is, is from God; but the 
form of an idol does not exist naturally, because it does not serve the na- 
ture of justice. For that is said to exist naturally which serves, and does 
not rebound against, the simple nature of justice, which is God, and does 
not deform a created nature. 


3. ON THE SECOND PRECEPT. The second precept is: You shall not take 
the name of your God in vain." This is to say, according to the letter: You 
shall not swear God's name for nothing.^—IsiDORE. But what is com- 
manded allegorically is that *you do not hold Christ, the Son of God, 
to be a creature (because every creature is subject to vanity),'? but to be 
equal to the Father." 


4. ON THE THIRD. And the third is: Remember to make holy the Sab- 
bath day. According to the letter, observing the Sabbath is being com- 
manded; allegorically, that you hope for rest—here from vices and in the 
future in contemplation of God—from the Holy Spirit, that is, from God's 
charity and gift; not that the Holy Spirit works this without the Father and 
the Son. x 


Chapter 3 (140) 


4 

1. WHY REMISSION IS PROPERLY SAID TO BE DONE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
—AUGUSTINE, ON THE BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT: "The 
Church without fail receives this gift so that remission of sin be done in 
the Holy Spirit. Although the Trinity works this remission, yet it is prop- 
erly said to pertain to the Holy Spirit, because he is the Spirit of our adop- 
tion as children"; he is the love and connection or fellowship of Father 
and Son,’ and for that reason our justification and rest is more often at- 
tributed to him." 

2. These are the three commandments of the first tablet and they per- 
tain to God. And the first, which is about the worship of the one God, 


"Jerome, In Ezechielem 26, 19. 

*Ex:20: 7; Deut. 5, 11. 

?Interlinear gloss, on Ex. 20, 7. 

Cf. Rom. 8, 20. 
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pertains to the Father, in whom is unity or authority; the second to the 
Son, in whom is equality; the third to the Holy Spirit, in whom is the fel- 
lowship of both? 


Chapter 4 (141) 


1. ON THE COMMANDMENTS OF THE SECOND TABLET. On the second tablet 
were the seven commandments pertaining to the love of neighbour. 


2. ON THE FIRST OF THE SECOND TABLET. The first of these is referred 
to the father according to the flesh, just as the first of the first tablet refers 
to the heavenly Father, and it 1s: Honour your father and your mother, so 
that you may have long life upon the earth, namely [the land] of the living.! 
And parents are to be honoured in such a way that due reverence is shown 
them and necessities are provided for them. 


3. ON THE SECOND. The second is: You shall not kill? According to the 
letter, the act of homicide is forbidden here, but according to the spirit 
even the will to kill. And so an addition to this commandment, read ac- 
cording to the letter, is made in the Gospel,’ because the letter of the 
Gospel expresses what the letter of the Law did not. 


4. ON THE SPIRITUAL SENSE AND THE CARNAL ONE. The letter of the 
Gospel expresses the spiritual understanding, that is, the one which spiri- 
tual people have, and according to which one lives spiritually; the letter 
of the Law expresses the carnal sense, that is, the one which carnal people 
have, and according to which one lives carnally, and it was this one to 
which an addition was made. 


5. ON THE THIRD.—ISIDORE. The third is: You shall not commit adul- 
tery,’ “that is, you shall not have intercourse with anyone, except under 
the pact of marriage. For the whole is understood from the part." ?— 
AUGUSTINE, ON EXODUS: “And so by the term adultery is to be un- 

: derstood every illicit union and every illegitimate and forbidden use of 
those members."^ 


°Cf. ordinary gloss, on Deut. 5, 11. 
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Chapter 5 (142) 


l. ON THE FOURTH. The fourth is: You shall not commit theft.' Here is 
forbidden sacrilege and every form of theft with violence.—AUGUSTINE, 
ON EXODUS: “For he did not allow theft with violence, who forbade 
theft, but by the term theft he surely willed to be understood any illicit 
usurpation of another’s thing.” 


2. Sacrilege is committed in three ways: namely when a sacred thing is 
taken from a sacred place, or a non-sacred thing from a sacred place, or a 
sacred thing from a non-sacred place. Any thing designated for divine 
worship, such as a church, or a thing of a church, is called sacred. 


3. JEROME, IN A CERTAIN LETTER. Here usury is also forbidden, since it 
is contained under theft with violence. Hence Jerome: “It is not at all dif- 
ferent to seek usuries, or to defraud, or to steal. Lend to your brother, 
receive what you gave, and seek nothing above it, because such excess 
constitutes usury.'"—AUGUSTINE, ON THE PSALM. For usury, as Augus- 
tine says, is "when one exacts more, in regard to either injury or any 
other thing, than he may have suffered." —JEROME, ON EZECHIEL. Also 
Jerome: “Some believe that usury consists only in money; but let them 
understand that usury is called a superabundance, namely if whatever 
thing it is is more than he may have given, as if we give ten measures in 
winter, and take fifteen measures at harvest-time.”” 


4. WHETHER THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL COMMITTED THEFT WHEN THEY 
DESPOILED THE EGYPTIANS. The children of Israel, at God's command, 
took away from the Egyptians gold and silver vessels and costly clothes; 
if it is asked whether they committed theft, we say that they who did this 
in obedience to God's command did not commit theft, nor sinned in any 
way.—AUGUSTINE, ON EXODUS. Hence Augustine: “The Israelites did 
not commit theft, but offered service to God at his command. For God 
who gave the Law commanded this. Just as the judge’s servant without 
sin kills him whom the law commands, but is a murderer if he does it of 
his own accord, even if he kills someone whom he knows is about to be 
condemned to death by the judge." à —AUGUSTINE, ON THE PSALM: “As 
for those weak ones who deceived the Egyptians out of greed, it is more 


IEX. 20, 15; Deut. 5, 19. 

Ordinary gloss, on Ex. 20, 14; from Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, bk 2, 
q71. 

?Not in Jerome, but found with the same attribution in Summa sententiarum, bk 4 c4. 

‘Ordinary gloss, on Ps. 54, 12; from Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 54, 
12, n14. 

‘Ordinary gloss, on Ez. 18, 8; from Jerome, In Ezechielem 18, 8. 

*Ordinary gloss, on Ex. 11, 2; from Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, bk 2 
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the case that they were allowed, rather than commanded, to do this to 
those who suffered it by law." 


5. AUGUSTINE, ON THE PSALM. Here the objection is made that even 
the good sinned in that deed, because they transgressed the natural law, 
with which the Gospel and the law of moral command agree, which is: 
What you do not wish done to yourself, do not do to another.’ “Which 
Truth wrote on the heart of man; and because man did not read it in his 
heart, he repeated it on the tablets so that, after being admonished by an 
external voice, man should return to his heart,’ and there find what he 
could read outside.”'® And so they appear to have breached this in that 
deed, because they did to others what they did not wish to be done to 
themselves.—But there ‘unjustly’ is to be understood, that is, that you do 
not do unjustly to another what you do not wish to be done to you. Other- 
wise the judge is also in breach of this, when he punishes a guilty person 
while not wishing any such thing to be done to himself. And so it is that 
even that text of the Lord: Whatever you wish that men do to you, etc.,"' 
is to be understood as concerning good things, which we ought to do for 
each other. 


Chapter 6 (143) 


1. ON THE FIFTH. The fifth commandment is: Do not bear false witness 
against your neighbour. Here the crime of lying and perjury is forbidden. 


2. AUGUSTINE, ON EXODUS, ON WHETHER ALL LYING IS FORBIDDEN: 
“It is usual to ask whether all lying is forbidden. Some say that only the 
one is forbidden which does harm and is of no profit to the one to whom 
it is told. For such a lie is not against your neighbour, and so that seems 
to be why Scripture added this. But the question regarding lying is a 
great one, and cannot be explained hurriedly.” 


"Ordinary gloss, on Ps. 104, 37; from Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 
104, 37, n28. 

"Cf Tob. 4. 16: Met 7, Lk, 317 

?Cf. Is. 46, 8. 

PPartially in ordinary gloss, on Ps. 57, 1; from Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, 
on eS. 37, Il, wl. 

!' Mt. 7, 12, and interlinear gloss. 
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DISTINCTION XXXVIII 


Chapter 1 (144) 


1. ON THE THREEFOLD KIND OF LYING.—AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 5. It is to 
be known that there are three kinds of lies. “For there are some lies told 
for the safety or advantage of someone, and not with malice, but with 
kindness: in this way lied the midwives”! and Raab. —“There is another 
kind of lying, which is done for amusement, and it does not deceive, for 
the person to whom it is told knows that it is done for the sake of amuse- 
ment. And these two kinds of lying are not without fault, but it is not a 
great fault. It is not suitable for the perfect to lie, however, not even for 
the sake of another's temporal life, lest they kill their own soul for the 
sake of someone else's body. It is lawful for them to be silent about the 
truth, but not to speak falsehood, so that if one does not want to betray 
another to his death, he is to be silent about the truth, but he is not to 
speak falsehood.'"— There is a third kind of lying, which springs from 
malignity and duplicity, and this is to be much guarded against by all. 

2. Here it seems to be indicated that those lies which are told for the 
sake of amusement or for someone's safety are venial sins for the imper- 
fect; but for the perfect, the lie told for another's advantage is damnable. 
The same may also be held regarding an amusing lie, particularly if it 
should be repeated. 

3. THAT THE LYING OF THE MIDWIVES AND RAAB WAS VENIAL.— 
AUGUSTINE, ON LEVITICUS. As for the lying of the midwives and Raab, 
Augustine defines it as venial, saying: “Perhaps the midwives were re- 
warded not because they lied, but because they freed the children, and 
because of this mercy [of theirs] their sin was venial, although still a sin; 
in the same way, Raab was freed because she freed the spies, and on ac- 
count of this it was a venial sin. But let no one believe that in the case of 
other sins too, if they are done for the sake of freeing men, the same for- 
giveness may be granted. For many detestable evils follow from such an 
error." AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. “For we can also assist another 
by theft, if the poor man to whom we give what is stolen feels the benefit, 
and the rich man from whom we steal never feels the loss. And we can do 
the same by adultery, if some woman appears about to die of love, unless 
we consent to her, while if she lived she might purge herself by penance; 
yet no one will for this reason deny that such an adultery is a grave sin.” 


! Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 5, n7; cf. Ex. 1, 15-21. 
*CESoss2, 3-6. 

? Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 5, n7; cf. Ex. 1, 15-21. 
"Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, bk 3 q68. 

* Augustine, Enchiridion, c22. 
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Chapter 2 (145) 


1. ON THE EIGHT KINDS OF LYING. It is also to be known that there are 
eight kinds of lying, as Augustine explains in his book On Lying; these 
are to be diligently noted, so that it may be clear which lie is venial and 
which damnable. “The first and to be carefully avoided is that capital lie 
which is done in the teaching of religion; to this lie one ought not be in- 
duced for any reason whatever. The second is such that it profits no one, 
but hurts someone. The third is that which profits one so as to hurt an- 
other. The fourth, that which is done exclusively for the lust of lying and 
deceiving, which is an astonishing lie. The fifth, that which is done out 
of a deep desire to please by sweet-talk. All these being avoided, there 
follows a sixth kind, which hurts no one and helps someone, as when, if 
someone else's money is about to be unjustly taken from him, one who 
knows where the money is should lie about this knowledge. The seventh, 
which hurts no one and profits someone, as when, not wishing to betray 
a man who is sought in order to be put to death, one should lie. The 
eighth is that which hurts no one, and helps to preserve someone from 
bodily uncleanness.”! 


2. "In these, a man sins much less, when he lies, the further he moves 
away from the first kind. But whoever thinks that there is any sort of lie 
which is not sin, deceives himself awfully, since he judges a deceiver of 
other people to be honest.”’—“And so flee every kind of lie as much as 
you can,” “because no lie is of God.” 


Chapter 3 (146) 


WHAT IS LYING. Here we must see what lying is and what it is to lie, and 
then whether every lie is a sin, and why.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK 
AGAINST LYING. As Augustine says: "A lie is a false signification of 
speech with the intention of deceiving.”’ And so, in order for there to be 
a lie, it is necessary that falsehood be spoken and with the intention of 
deceiving: "for this evil is characteristic of the liar, that he has one thing 
enclosed in his heart and another ready on his tongue.”” 


' Augustine, De mendacio, c14 n25. 

*Ibid., c21 n42. 

*Isidore, Synonyma de lamentatione animae peccatricis, bk 2 n52. 
"Rufinus of Aquileia, Historia monachorum, De Iohanne I, bk 1, c2 n5. 


! Augustine, Contra mendacium, c21 n26. 
"Augustine, Enchiridion, c18. 
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Chapter 4 (147) 


1. WHAT IT IS TO LIE. But to lie is to speak against what one feels in one's 
soul, whether what one says is true or not. And so anyone who speaks a 
lie lies, because he speaks against that which he feels in his soul, that is, 
with the will to deceive; but not anyone who lies tells a lie, because some- 
times when lying he says what is true, just as conversely sometimes one 
reveals the truth while telling a falsehood.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHI- 
RIDION. Hence Augustine: “Certainly, no one is to be deemed a liar who 
tells a falsehood which he believes to be true, because such a one, insofar 
as it is in him, does not deceive, but is deceived. And so a man is not to 
be accused of lying, if incautiously he believes falsehoods and holds them 
to be true; but, on the other hand, he lies who says what is true, believing 
it to be false. For insofar as it pertains to his soul, he does not tell the 
truth, because he does not say what he feels, even though what he says 
turns out to be true. Nor is that person free of lying who unknowingly 
speaks the truth, while knowingly he wills to lie.” 

2. QUESTION REGARDING THE JEW WHO SAYS THAT CHRIST IS GOD. 
Here it is usual to ask: if a Jew says that Christ is God, even though he 
does not feel this in his soul, is he telling a lie?—What he says is not a lie 
because, even though he holds otherwise in his soul, nonetheless what he 
says is true, and so it is not a lie; and yet he lies by saying what is true. 


Chapter 5 (148) 


1. THAT EVERY LIE IS A SIN.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. Augustine 
indicates that every lie is a sin, saying: “It seems to me that every lie is a 
sin, but it is very relevant with what intention and on what subjects one 
lies. For the man who lies to help another does not sin in the same way as 
the man who tells a lie to do harm; neither does the man who by his lying 
sends a traveller on the wrong road do as much harm as the man who by 
his lie distorts the way of life.” 

2. WHY EVERY LIE IS A SIN. “Next, every lie is to be called a sin, because 
a man must always say what is in his soul, whether it is true, or whether he 
thinks it to be so and it is not. For words were instituted not so that men 
might deceive one another through them, but so that they might by words 
make their thoughts known to others. Therefore, to use words in order 
to deceive, and not for the end for which they were instituted, is a sin.” 


3. THAT A LIE DOES NOT CEASE TO BE A SIN IF IT IS OF HELP. “Nor should 
one suppose that some lie is not a sin, because at times we can be of help 


! Augustine, Enchiridion, c18. 


! Augustine, Enchiridion, c18. 
*Ibid., c22. 
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to someone by telling a lie. As we said earlier,’ it is possible to be of help 
by stealing and committing adultery."* 


4. THAT A LIE IS NOT SUCH ONLY WHEN IT DOES HARM.— AUGUSTINE, 
ON LEVITICUS: *Moreover we cannot call it a lie only when someone is 
harmed by it; for when a falsehood is knowingly spoken by someone, it is 
a lie, whether anyone is harmed or not.” 


5. HERE THE QUESTION POSED EARLIER IS RESOLVED. See, from these 
authorities, it is clear that every lie is a sin. And yet it is not to every lie 
that that text is to be applied: You will destroy all who speak a lie; nor 
the other one: The mouth that lies kills the soul? Nor does it seem that 
every lie is forbidden by this precept, nor is the amusing lie included in 
the above discussion. 


Chapter 6 (149) 


1. IN WHAT IT IS DANGEROUS TO ERR, IN WHAT NOT.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE 
ENCHIRIDION. It is also to be known that “in some things, it is a great evil 
to be deceived; in some it is a small evil, and in others none at all.”! 
“Some matters are of no relevance to our obtaining the kingdom of God, 
whether we believe them or not, and whether they are held to be true or 
false, and whether they are as we hold them to be: to err with regard to 
these, that is, to believe one of them instead of another is not to be 
thought to be a sin; or if it is one, then it is a very small and trifling sin.” 
“But there are truths which, although they cannot be seen, must be be- 
lieved, or it is impossible to come to eternal life.” 


2. WHAT ERROR IS. And although "error ought to be avoided with the 
greatest care, not only in greater, but even in smaller things, and even 
though error is only possible through ignorance, it does not follow that a 
man who is ignorant of a thing necessarily errs, but a man who thinks he 
knows what he does not know does err, because he accepts what is false 
as if it were true, which is characteristic of error. But it is very relevant in 
regard to what a man errs. For there are some things which it is better not 
to know than to know. And it has sometimes been advantageous for some 
to depart from the right way, but in travelling and not in morals." 


? Above, cl n3. 
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3. CONCERNING JACOB, WHETHER HE LIED. It is usual to ask concerning 
Jacob whether he lied, when he said that he was Esau, even though he 
knew otherwise in his soul.^—On this, Augustine says: “As for Jacob and 
that which he did at his mother's bidding so as to deceive his father, if it 
is considered with diligence, it does not seem to be a lie, but a mystery." * 
For he intended to obey his mother, who had known the mystery through 
the Spirit. And so, because of the familiar counsel of the Holy Spirit 
which his mother had received, Jacob is excused from lying. 


DISTINCTION XXXIX 


Chapter 1 (150) 


WHAT IS PERJURY. Now let us consider perjury. Perjury is a lie confirmed 
by an oath. 


Chapter 2 (151) 


1. WHETHER SOMETHING WHICH IS NOT A LIE CAN BE A PERJURY.— 
JEROME, ON JEREMIAS. Here it is asked whether there can be perjury, 
where there is no lie. This seems to be the case to some, on the authority 
of Jerome, who says: “It is to be noted that the swearing of an oath has 
three components: truth, judgement, and justice. If these are lacking, there 
is no oath, but perjury."' But where a falsehood is sworn, truth is lacking; 
and so if a falsehood is sworn, even if there is no intention to deceive, it 
seems to constitute perjury, because truth is lacking. 


2. THE OPINION OF SOME ON THIS MATTER. It pleases some to hold that 
there is no perjury where there is no lie; and just as at times a falsehood is 
uttered without lying, so a falsehood is sworn without perjury. Perhaps 
the Apostle spoke a falsehood when he said that he would be coming to 
Corinth,’ and yet, despite charges to the contrary,’ he did not incur the 
fault of lying because he said what he felt in his soul. And if he had con- 
firmed that by an oath, he would not have incurred perjury, because he 
told the truth insofar as it was in him; and if he had added an oath, he 
would have sworn the truth insofar as it was in him, even if it turned out 
otherwise than he said. And so, just as one is not a liar, unless he feels in 
his soul otherwise than he says, whether the matter is so or not, so it 


*Cf. Gen. 27, 19-24. 
* Augustine, Contra mendacium, c10 n24. 
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seems to some that no one is made a perjurer, unless he feels in his soul 
otherwise than he says, whether the matter is so or not. 


Chapter 3 (152) 


1. ON THE TRIPLE MANNER OF PERJURY.—THE TRUER VIEW. But the better 
view is that he commits perjury who swears what is false with the will to 
deceive, as well as he who swears what is true while believing it to be 
false, and he who swears what is false while believing it to be true.— 
Hence Augustine: “Men swear falsely either when they deceive, or when 
they are deceived. Either a man believes to be true that which 1s false, and 
he swears rashly; or he knows or believes it to be false, and yet swears it 
to be true, and then he swears criminously. But these two perjuries which 
I have mentioned are different. Suppose someone swears, who believes 
that which he swears to be the truth: he believes it to be true, and yet it is 
false. Such a one does not commit perjury from his soul, but is deceived; 
he holds as true something which is false, but he does not knowingly utter 
an oath for a false thing. Posit another who knows it to be false and says 
it is true, and swears as if it were true, even though he knows it to be 
false. See how detestable this wild animal is. Posit yet another who be- 
lieves something to be false, and swears as if it were true, and perhaps it 
is true. So that you may understand, here is an example: You ask this 
man: Did it rain in that place? He says that it rained. And then it did rain 
there, but he believes that it did not: he is a perjurer. How a word pro- 
ceeds from the soul is relevant; a tongue is not guilty unless a guilty mind 
makes it so.”'—Here it is plainly set out that a man commits perjury in 
three ways, as we said earlier: either when he knowingly swears what is 
false, or when he swears what is true believing it to be false, or when he 
swears what is false deeming it to be true. 


2. But this last case does not seem to be perjury; or, if it is called per- 
jury because a falsehood has been sworn, the one who so swears does not 
seem to be guilty of perjury, because his mind is not guilty, and so neither 
is his tongue.—But his mind is guilty, since he presumes to affirm by oath 
something which he does not clearly perceive to be true. And so not every 
perjury is a lie, nor does every perjurer lie; but everyone who lies under 
oath is a perjurer, and everyone who swears a falsehood, whether or not 
he lies, commits perjury. 

3. QUESTION. But when one swears what is true, believing it to be false, 
the question arises of where the perjury is in that case. For the very mean- 
ing of the words is true, because he unknowingly speaks the truth. And so 
it is not the meaning itself which is false or a lie, since it is true; and what 


‘Augustine, Sermo 180, c2 n2. 
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is true does not seem to constitute perjury.—SOLUTION. To this, we say 
that to speak in this way, namely against one’s own mind and under the 
attestation of an oath, is perjury. And so to lie under oath is perjury. 
Therefore perjury consists either in uttering a falsehood under oath with 
the intention of deceiving, or in uttering a falsehood under oath without 
the intention to deceive, or in telling a truth under oath with the intention 
of deceiving. 


4. OBJECTION. Here an objection is made: If anyone who swears a 
falsehood commits perjury, then one who swears to give something to 
another by a certain term, which he then will not do, perjured himself at 
the swearing of his oath, because he swore a falsehood: for it did not turn 
out as he had sworn.—DETERMINATION. To this, it may be said that not 
everyone who swears what is false is a perjurer from the moment he 
swears, and this is the case with the person of whom we speak; it is from 
the moment that he changes his intention, or fails to meet the deadline, 
that such an oath becomes perjury. 


Chapter 4 (153) 


1. WHETHER IT IS AN EVIL TO SWEAR OATHS. But if it is asked whether it 
is evil to swear, we say that it is sometimes evil, sometimes not. For to 
swear voluntarily and without necessity, or to swear a falsehood, is a 
great sin. But to swear from necessity, namely either to assert one’s inno- 
cence, or to confirm peace treaties, or to persuade one’s listeners of some- 
thing which is useful to them, is not evil because it is necessary. 

2. AUGUSTINE, ON THE LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Hence Augus- 
tine: “An oath is to be sworn in regard to necessary things, when men are 
slow in believing what is good for them. The swearing of oaths is not 
good; and yet it is not evil, if it is necessary,”' that is, it is not to be de- 
sired as if it were good, but neither is it to be avoided as if it were evil, 
when it is necessary. 

3. AUGUSTINE, ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS: “For the swearing of 
oaths is not against God's precept; the Lord's prohibition against oath- 
swearing is to be understood in the sense that, insofar as it lies in him, 
one is not to swear: which many do, having an oath in their mouths as if 
it were something great and sweet. For the Apostle knew the Lord's pre- 
cept, and yet he swore.’ It follows that we are forbidden to swear out of a 
desire for and pleasure in swearing.” 


"Augustine, De sermone Domini in monte, bk 1 c17 n51. 
CAROM 9t Cor 1353172 Cor lt, 31: Gal. 1, 30; Phil. 1, 8. 
? Augustine, Epistolae ad Galatas (1, 20) expositio, n9. 
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4. AUGUSTINE, ON THE LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. And so, when 
Christ says in the Gospel: / tell you not to swear at all,* “he is understood 
to have so commanded, lest any one should desire an oath as a good thing, 
and by the assiduous use of oaths sink into perjury." And when he added: 
“Let your speech be, Yes, yes; No, no, this is good and desirable. For 
whatever is more than this comes from evil? that is, if you are compelled 
to swear, understand it to come from the need of the weakness of those 
whom you are trying to persuade of something. This weakness is certainly 
an evil, from which we daily pray to be delivered, when we say: Deliver 
us from evil.’ And so he did not say: Whatever is more is evil; for you are 
not doing what is evil when you make right use of an oath; but it comes 
from the evil of him ... who otherwise does not believe,"? that is, from 
weakness, which at times is punishment, and at times punishment and 
fault? In this passage, then, the Lord forbade the evil, counselled the 
good, allowed the necessary. 


Chapter 5 (154) 


1. ON THE OATH WHICH IS SWORN BY CREATURES. It is also asked whether 
it is lawful to swear by creatures. It seems not, since it is written in the 
Law: You shall render your oaths to the Lord,' and Christ commands in 
the Gospel not to swear at all, neither by heaven, nor by earth, nor by 
Jerusalem, nor by your own head 


2. JEROME, ON MATTHEW: "To Jews, as if to children, it was allowed to 
swear by the Creator,” and (AUGUSTINE) “it was commanded that, if they 
should have to swear, they should do so only by the Creator, and not by a 
creature," because “those who swore by the angels or the elements vener- 
ated creatures with honour, and it was better to extend this to God than to 
creatures." ^ And so he forbade this to the weak; but he did not forbid it to 
the saints, who in creatures venerated only the Creator. Hence Joseph 
swore by the health of Pharaoh, and so revered God's judgement in the 
one by whom he had been placed in the depths. But Christ forbade swear- 
ing by creatures, lest there should be believed to be something divine in 


^Mt. 5, 34. 
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them for the sake of which reverence would be owed to them; or perhaps 
lest, in swearing a falsehood by them, men should believe they were not 
bound by their oath.° 


Chapter 6 (155) 


WHICH OATH IS MORE BINDING, WHETHER THE ONE DONE BY GOD, OR BY 
THE GOSPELS, OR BY CREATURES. If it is asked who is more bound, 
whether one who swears by God, or one who does so by the Gospel or by 
creatures, we say: the one who swears by God, because these other things 
were made by him.—JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. Hence Chrysostom: “If this 
were the case, one who swears by God appears to do little; but the one 
who swears by the Gospels seems to achieve somewhat more. To whom 
we ought to say: Fools! The Scriptures are holy because of God, not God 
because of the Scriptures.”' In the same way, creatures were made by God. 


Chapter 7 (156) 


1. WHAT IT MEANS TO SAY: By GOD. Here it is asked what it means to 
say: ‘I swear by God.’ It is to call God as a witness. For the Apostle swore 
saying: God is my witness; as if he had said: By God, it is so.— AUGUS- 
TINE, IN A SERMON ON PERJURY. Hence Augustine: "It 1s ridiculous to hold 
this."? “You swear, if you say ‘by God’; do you not also swear, if you say 
‘God is my witness’? For what does ‘God is my witness’ mean, if not ‘by 
God?’ What does it mean to swear, if not to render to God his right, when 
you swear by him? That is, the right of truth, and not of falsehood.” 


2. INA SERMON ON PERJURY. Also: “Behold, I say to your charity: Even 
one who swears a falsehood by a stone is a perjurer," because he does not 
take as witness the stone, which “cannot hear,” but its Creator.’ And so to 
swear by any creature is this: namely to produce its Creator as a witness. 


3. AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 7. There is also *a very grave kind of oath, 
which is done in the form of a curse, as when a man says: If I have done 
so and so, may I suffer so and so,” or may it happen to my children. In 
this sense it is also taken sometimes, when someone swears by saying: ‘by 


Cf. ordinary gloss, on Mt. 5, 34; Augustine, De sermone Domini in monte, bk 1 c17 
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my health,’ or ‘by my children,’ and suchlike. For in this way he binds 
these to God. 


4. IN A SERMON ON PERJURY. Hence Augustine: ^When someone says 
‘by my health,’ he binds his health to God; when he says ‘by my chil- 
dren,’ he gives his children to God as pledges that whatever comes out of 
his mouth should fall upon their heads: if truth, truth; if falsehood, false- 
hood."* And just as one who swears by these binds them to God, so one 
who swears by God calls him as witness. Therefore in every oath either 
God is taken as witness, or a creature is bound and offered as a pledge to 
God, and so this is what swearing is, namely to take God as witness, or to 
give something to God as a pledge. 


Chapter 8 (157) 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO SWEAR BY FALSE GODS. After these matters, it is 
asked whether one ought to rely on the promise of one who has sworn by 
demons or idols.—Concerning this, Augustine writes to Publicola and 
says: "I wish you to consider first whether, if a man has sworn by false 
gods and then failed to keep his promise, he does not seem to you to have 
sinned twice. And indeed he has sinned twice, because he swore by those 
by whom he should not, and did what he should not have done in viola- 
tion of the promise which he had sworn. And so anyone who relies on the 
promise of one who is known to have sworn by false gods, and relies on it 
not for an evil purpose, but for a good one, does not associate himself 
with the sin of him who swore by demons, but with the good pact with 
which he kept his faith. Without any doubt, it is less bad to swear truly by 
false gods than to swear falsely by the true God. For the holier is that by 
which we swear, so much more punishable the perjury.” 


Chapter 9 (158) 


1. THAT AN OATH OR VOW WHICH IS CARELESSLY SWORN IS NOT TO BE 
KEPT, NOR A PROMISE WHICH IS UNJUSTLY MADE. It remains now to see 
whether every oath is to be fulfilled. For if someone has sworn something 
against faith and charity, ^whose observance might make for a worse out- 
come,” it is rather to be changed than to be fulfilled —AMBROSE, IN 
BOOK 1, ON OFFICES. Hence Ambrose: “It is sometimes contrary to duty 
to fulfil a sworn promise, as Herod did."?? 


* Augustine, Sermo 180, c6 n7. 
‘Augustine, Epistola 47, n2. 


'Bede, In Evangelia, bk 2 hom. 23. 
"Ch ME 14 ie 
‘Ambrose, De officiis, c50 n254. 
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2. ISIDORE, IN THE SYNONYMS. Also Isidore: “If you have promised 
evils, rescind your promise; if you have made a shameful vow, change 
what you have decreed. If you have made a vow carelessly, do not do it; 
that promise is impious which is fulfilled by a crime.”*—ISIDORE, IN THE 
BOOK OF SENTENCES. The same: “That oath is not to be kept by which an 
evil thing is incautiously promised, as if one should swear to an adulteress 
a promise to remain with her forever. For it is more tolerable not to fulfil 
an oath than to remain in defilement.'? 


3. BEDE, IN HOMILY 43. Also Bede: “If it has happened that we have 
sworn something carelessly, whose observance might make for a worse 
outcome, we know that we ought freely to change it to a more salubrious 
counsel; and if necessity presses, we ought rather to perjure ourselves, 
than to fall into some graver crime for the sake of avoiding perjury. 
David swore by God to kill Nabal, a foolish man; but at the first inter- 
cession of Abigail, a prudent woman, he set aside his threats, put his 
sword back in its scabbard,° nor did he sorrow that he had contracted any 
guilt by such perjury.” 

4. AUGUSTINE, IN SOME SERMON. Also Augustine: "It was a greater 
piety that David did not fulfil his oath by the spilling of blood. David was 
rash in his swearing, but it was with a greater piety that he did not fulfil 
his oath." 5— From these and several other texts, it is shown that some 
oaths are not to be kept. And one who swears in this way sins gravely; but 
when he changes, he does well. But one who does not change sins twice: 
because he swore unjustly, and because he does what he ought not to do. 


Chapter 10 (159) 


1. WHETHER HE WHO DOES NOT DO WHAT HE HAD INCAUTIOUSLY SWORN 
IS A PERJURER. But it is usual to ask whether one who changes is to be 
called a perjurer. Bede, above, called such an oath perjury.'—John too, 
the apocrisary of the Eastern sees, said: "The word of our father Sophro- 
nius means that it is better that the swearer should become a perjurer, 
than to keep the oath to break the holy images.”” 


2. But such an unkept oath is called ‘perjury,’ and one who does not 
keep it is called a ‘perjurer,’ because he swore a falsehood, not because 


^[sidore, Synonymorum libri II, bk 2 n58. 
“Isidore, Sententiarum libri III, bk 2 c31 n9. 
Cf. 1 Kings 25, 22-25. 

"Bede, In Evangelia, bk 2 hom. 23. 

* Augustine, Sermo 308, c2 n2. 


! Above, in c9 n3. 
John of Jerusalem, in Session 4 of the Council of Nicaea II (1 Oct. 785). 
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he is guilty by reason of his failure to keep it, but because he swore some- 
thing unjust, and so he is as guilty as one who perjures himself. 


Chapter 11 (160) 


CONCERNING HIM WHO SWEARS WITH VERBAL ARTFULNESS.—ISIDORE, IN 
BOOK 2 OF THE SENTENCES. It is also to be known that, “by whatever art- 
fulness of words one may swear, God, who is the witness of conscience, 
takes the oath the way it is understood by the one to whom it is made. 
And the swearer is doubly guilty because he takes God's name in vain, 
and he entangles his neighbour in fraud.” 


Chapter 12 (161) 


1. CONCERNING HIM WHO COMPELS ANOTHER TO SWEAR. It is also asked 
whether he sins, who compels another to swear.—AUGUSTINE, IN SOME 
SERMON. Concerning this, Augustine says: "If one exacts an oath, it is of 
great relevance whether he does or does not know that the swearer will 
swear a falsehood. For if he does not know, and so says ‘swear to me’ in 
order to establish faith, it is not a sin; yet it is human temptation.’ But if 
he knows about the falsehood, and compels him to swear, then he is a 
murderer."?— The same: “Whoever calls another to swear an oath and 
knows that he is swearing a falsehood, he is worse than a murderer; a 
murderer will kill the body, but such a one the soul, indeed two souls: 
that of the one whom he called to swear and his own.” 

2. FROM THE COUNCIL OF ORLEANS: “The holy synod proclaimed that, 


except for the making of peace, all the faithful should come fasting to 
swear oaths."^ 


DISTINCTION XL 


Chapter 1 (162) 


1. ON THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH COMMANDMENTS. The sixth commandment 
is: You shall not desire your neighbour ’s wife. The seventh is: You shall 
not covet your neighbour 's house, nor his slave, nor his handmaid etc.'— 
But it seems that the commandment about not coveting a neighbour's 


Isidore, Sententiarum libri III, bk 2 c31 n8. 


eh CDET0. 13: 

^Augustine, Sermo 180, c10 n11. 

*Ibid., Sermo 308, c4 n4 . 

“Ivo, Decretum, bk 12 c70; cf. also Burchard of Worms, Decretum, bk 12 c13. 


"EX, 20 ys Dens one 
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things is the same as the one that says: You shall not steal; and the com- 
mandment about not desiring another's wife is the same as the one that 
says: You shall not commit adultery.—AUGUSTINE, ON EXODUS: “For the 
commandment about not stealing could be understood so generally as to 
include the one about not coveting a neighbour's thing; and in the state- 
ment, You shall not commit adultery, the other: You shall not desire your 
neighbour 's wife could be understood. But in the first two command- 
ments about adultery and stealing, the deeds themselves are singled out 
and prohibited; in the latter two, it is the desire itself.” And so the latter 
are very different from the former. That is why to the commandment 
about adultery an addition is made in the Gospel, where all adulterous 
desire is forbidden.’ 

2. WHY THE LAW IS SAID TO RESTRAIN THE HAND, BUT NOT THE SOUL. 
But since here the desire of another's wife and another's thing is forbid- 
den, why is the Law said to restrain the hand, but not the soul, while the 
Gospel restrains both?^—SOLUTION. That is said of the Law in regard to 
the ceremonial mandates, not in regard to the moral ones. Or because in 
the Law there is not the same general prohibition of all death-dealing 
desire, as there is in the Gospel. 


Chapter 2 (163) 


WHAT IS THE LETTER THAT KILLS.—AUGUSTINE, ON THE BAPTISM OF 
CHILDREN. But if it is asked which is the letter which the Apostle de- 
scribes as killing, “it certainly is the Decaloguc. It is not called the letter 
that kills because the Law is evil, but because by forbidding sin it in- 
creases concupiscence and aggravates transgression, unless grace frees 
us," which grace is not as abundant in the Law as it is in the Gospel. 
“And so the Law is good, and yet without grace it kills, since it is the 
power of sin? which commands that which cannot be fulfilled without 
grace."^ But grace was lacking, and so the letter killed. 


"Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, bk 2 q71. 
*Cf. Mt. 5, 27-28. 
^Ordinary gloss, on Ps. 18, 8. 


ICI Com. 6. 

? Augustine, De spiritu et littera, c14 nn24 and 25. 
*Gicor. 15, 56. 

^Augustine, Epistola 145 (ad Anastasium), nn 2-3. 
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Chapter 3 (164) 


1. ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL.—AUGUS- 
TINE. But the letter of the Gospel differs from the letter of the Law! be- 
cause different things are promised: earthly ones by the latter, heavenly 
ones by the former. The sacraments differ too, because the ones of the 
Law only signified grace, those of the Gospel confer it. The command- 
ments also differ, insofar as the ceremonial ones are concerned; the moral 
ones are the same, but they are contained more fully in the Gospel. 


2. You have heard the ten chords of the lute? which have been imposed 
on both sexes; they are to be plucked with charity, so that the wild beasts 
of the vices may be killed. 


HERE ENDS THE THIRD BOOK 


'Cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 73, 1, n2. 
*See above, dist. 37 cl nl; cf. Augustine, Sermo 9, c9 n13. 
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| PETER LOMBARE 


The Sentences 


Peter Lombard’s major work, the four books of the Sentences, was written in the | 
tid twelfth century and, ss carly as the 1160s, the text was glossed and com- 
£nented on in the schools. There is hardly a theologian of note throughout the rest 
of the Middle Ages who did not write a commentary on the Sentences, Yet in spite 
af its importance in Western intellectual history and its capacity to excite genera- 
tions of students and teachers, the Sentences has received little attention in recent 
times. Indecd, it has been called ‘one of the least read of the world's great books," 


This volume makes available for the first time in English a full translation of 
Book 3 of the Sentences. The first twenty-two of its forty Distinctions deal with 
the mystery of the Word made flesh: Christ's incamation, passion, and death, 
and the consequent restoration of humankind. With the question of whether 
Christ had the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, a transition is made from Chris- 
tology to à consideration of the virtues; these belong in this Book principally be- 
cause the Christian is called to live them in imitation of Christ, who embodies all 
of them perfectly. The last four Distinctions outline the Decalogue in the context 
uf the two commandments given by Christ regarding the love of God and 
neighbour. The Book closes by asserting the superiority of the Gospel ower the 
. Law of the Old Testament. 


The volume contains an introduction to Book 3, a list of the major chapter head- 
ings, and a bibliography. 
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TRANSLATED BY GIULIO SILANO 


Peter Lombard's major work, the four books of the Sentences, was written 
in the mid-twelfth century and, as early as the 1160s, the text was glossed 
and commented on in the schools. There is hardly a theologian of note 
throughout the rest of the Middle Ages who did not write a commentary on 
the Sentences. Yet in spite of its importance in Western intellectual history 
and its capacity to excite many generations of students and teachers, the 
Sentences has received little attention in more recent times. Indeed, it has 
been called “one of the least read of the world's great books." This volume 
makes available for the first time in English a full translation of Book 4 of 
the Sentences. 

Book 3 closed with a reflection on the relative inadequacy of the Old 
Law because what it commanded could not be done well or easily in the 
absence of grace. While the sacraments ofthe Old Law were only signs, the 
sacraments of the Church are also the principal instruments of that grace 
now freely available to Christians. These sacraments are the main subject 
of Book 4, taking up forty-two of its fifty Distinctions: Baptism is treated 
in Distinctions 2-6, confirmation in 7, the Eucharist in 8-13, penance in 
14-22, extreme unction in 23, sacred orders in 24 and 25, and Marriage in 
26-42. The Book concludes with eight Distinctions on the last things—the 
resurrection of the body, purgation, hell, the last judgement, and eternity. 

The volume contains an introduction to Book 4, a list of the major 
chapter headings, an index of scriptural, patristic, and canonical authori- 
ties, and a bibliography. 
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To Gabriella 


“O santo padre, che per me comporte 
Pesser qua giù, lasciando il dolce loco 
nel qual tu siedi per etterna sorte, 
qual é quell'angel che con tanto gioco 
guarda ne li occhi la nostra regina, 
innamorato si che par di foco?" 
Cosi ricorsi ancora a la dottrina 
di colui ch'abbelliva di Maria, 
come del sole stella mattutina. 
Ed elli a me: “Baldezza e leggiadria 
quant'esser puote in angelo e in alma, 
tutta é in lui; e si volem che sia, 
perch'elli é quelli che portó la palma 
giuso a Maria, quando '1 Figliuol di Dio 
carcar si volse de la nostra salma.” 


(Paradiso 32.100-114) 


INTRODUCTION 


Translating the Sentences of Peter Lombard has been a deep joy which 
reaches its climax with the present volume, the largest of the four Books 
that make up the work. In the translator's Introductions to the preceding 
three Books, the attempt has been made to engage in a cursory reading of 
each of them so that the less experienced reader might have a sense of 
each Book as a whole.' A similar attempt will be made here for Book 4. 

As in the Introductions to the preceding Books, the reader is invited 
not to approach the work as if the Lombard had been aware of the unique 
place which it would occupy in the formation of theologians for centuries 
to come. Indeed, we suggest that the professional theologian was not a 
figure familiar to Peter Lombard; we even reserve the right to doubt that 
he would have welcomed the development of such a figure, wholly dis- 
tinct from the learned Christian student who feels the responsibility to 
immerse himself in the disciplined study of the Christian tradition and to 
enrich the life of the Church in his own day as he undertakes a variety of 
responsibilities in the service of the Christian people. If these considera- 
tions are kept in mind, the reader may avoid being unduly concerned with 
questions of systematic completeness and alleged gaps in a system which 
the Lombard is supposed to have wanted to build. 

Immersed as we are today in academic circles which value self- 
assertion and often resent the so-called burdens of teaching and transmit- 
ting a tradition of thought, we face a demanding imaginative leap when 


IThe Introduction to Book 1 also contains a brief biography of Peter Lombard 
and sets out our sense of the purposes of the Sentences. A fuller introduction to 
Peter Lombard in English is to be found in the magisterial study by Marcia L. 
Colish, Peter Lombard, 2 vols. (Leiden, New York, Cologne: E.J. Brill, 1994). 
The interested reader will want to read the Sentences in Colish's company, par- 
ticularly her efforts to set Peter's teachings in the context of tbe school debates 
of his time. A shorter introduction to Peter's life and thought, which comple- 
ments and occasionally corrects Colish's more substantial work, is Philipp 
W. Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Oxford, New York: Oxford University Press, 
2004); another introduction to structure of the Sentences and to the tradition 
of commentaries upon them can be found in Rosemann, The Story of a Great 
Medieval Book: Peter Lombard's Sentences (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 2007). Of great interest remains the courageous introduction to Lom- 
bard's doctrine on the sacraments, including a translation of the part of Book 4 
dealing with the sacraments up to and including the first distinction on marriage 
(Distinctions 1-26), by Elizabeth Frances Rogers, Peter Lombard and the Sacra- 
mental System (New York, 1917; rpt. Merrick, NY: Richwood Pub. Co., 1976). 
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faced by persons and works of earlier eras that take this task extremely 
seriously. The flexibility and open-endedness of the Sentences make the 
leap easier. The pleasure which Peter takes in his teaching is not difficult 
to glimpse in his work. The reader who can imagine the work being used 
in a classroom may find it possible to share in the joyful excitement that 
the text does not manage entirely to hide. ; 

In the first three Books of his work, Peter introduced his readers to 
what the Christian tradition had had to say regarding the mysteries of 
God’s nature, the creation and fall of angels and humankind, the mystery 
of Christ’s incarnation and the restoration of fallen man, and the virtues 
and precepts that the Christian ought to cultivate and observe in the at- 
tempt to imitate Christ. Book 3 closed with a reflection on the relative 
inadequacy of the Old Law because what it commanded could not be 
done well or easily in the absence of grace. This same grace now abounds 
in the Gospel because of Christ's redeeming work (dist. 40 cc1-2). And 
while the sacraments of the Law were only signs, the sacraments of the 
Church are not only the principal signs, but also instruments of that grace 
now freely available to Christians (c3). It is these signs that are the main 
subject of Book 4, taking up forty-two of the fifty Distinctions into which 
the Book is divided. 

Book 4 opens, in Distinction 1, with a reference to the distinction of 
things and signs, before proceeding to offer a definition of sacrament; 
it then sets out some general questions regarding the sacraments and 
returns briefly to the nature and role of the sacraments of the Old Law. 
Baptism is treated in Distinctions 2-6, confirmation in Distinction 7, the 
Eucharist in Distinctions 8-13, penance in Distinctions 14-22, extreme 
unction in Distinction 23, sacred orders in Distinctions 24 and 25. 
Marriage, with regard to which the Lombard's consensual theory was to 
prove extremely influential, is the subject of a very extended treatment, 
taking up Distinctions 26-42. The last things occupy the rest of the Book, 
with the bodily resurrection being the subject of Distinctions 43 and 44, 
purgation of Distinction 45, hell of Distinction 46, the last judgment of 
Distinctions 47 and 48, and eternity of Distinctions 49 and 50. The Book 
closes with a reference to a text of Isaias as an allegory of the function 
and purposes of the Sentences as a whole. 

The organizing principle to which Peter appeals at the beginning of 
Book 4 is the doctrine of things and signs which he had set out early in 
Book 1 (dist. 1 c1 n3 and c2). Here, he claims that that doctrine has been 
a guiding principle throughout the work, and that he has proceeded in ac- 
cordance with the distinction of things as those to be enjoyed (God), 
those to be used (all created things, apart from rational creatures), and 
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those to be enjoyed and used (rational creatures); it remains to treat of 
signs, and that is the aim of this last Book (dist. 1 before c1). 

Like the doctrine of things and signs, the story of the Good Samaritan 
seems to have had a singularly powerful hold on Peter. He had referred 
to it at the opening of the Prologue to the Sentences as a moving invita- 
tion to hope for his own work; he had mentioned it again in Book 2, in 
which sins were compared to the thieves who leave the beneficiary of the 
Samaritan’s charity half-dead (dist. 35 c4 n2). The same story is now in- 
voked to illustrate the use of the sacraments: 


For the Samaritan, assuming responsibility for the wounded man, applied 
the bindings of the sacraments to care for him, because God instituted the 
remedies of the sacraments against the wounds of original and actual sin 
(dist. 1 c1 n1). 


With this vivid image of God as the Good Samaritan who binds the 
wounds of sin by means of the sacraments, the reader ought to be in an 
appropriate state of mind to consider the four important questions which 
are preliminary to an examination of the Church's sacraments, namely 
the nature of a sacrament, the reason for its institution, its composition, 
and the difference between the sacraments of the Old Testament and 
those of the New (c1 n2). 

To define sacrament, Peter first presents us with a variety of assertions 
by Augustine which describe the sacrament as a sacred thing, a ‘sacred 
secret,’ a sacrament of the Godhead, a visible form of an invisible grace 
(c2). And since signs have been mentioned, it is useful to note that "a 
sign is a thing which, over and above the form which it impresses on the 
senses, causes something else to come into the mind through itself" (c3). 
Furthermore, signs can be natural or conventional, and not all conven- 
tional signs are sacraments (c4 nl). It is of the essence of a sacrament 
that it be in some way like the thing which it signifies; in the absence of 
such likeness, one ought not to use the term sacrament (c4 n1). 

With these terms in place, Peter has readied his readers to hear his own 
definition of sacrament, which takes all that has been said into account: 


For a sacrament is properly so called because it is a sign of God's grace 
and a form of invisible grace in such manner that it bears its image and 1s 
its cause. And so the sacraments were not instituted only for the sake of 


signifying, but also to sanctify (c4 n2). 
Given this definition, it would be better to refer to the sacraments of the 
Old Law as signs, despite even scriptural usage to the contrary, since 
they signify, but cannot confer the grace that justifies (c4 n3), and were 
instituted as a burden (c4 n4). 
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In his utter freedom, God could have chosen to confer his grace in any 
way he pleased, so the question arises as to why he chose the sacraments 
as the means of this conferral. Peter identifies three reasons: humiliation, 
instruction, and exercise (c5 n1). The humiliation consists in man's sub- 
mission to insensible things, lower than himself, out of obedience to God 
who chooses to work through them. This obedience pleases God and 
gains merit (c5 n2). As for instruction, the use of visible signs is neces- 
sary for men, weakened by sin, to perceive divine things; the visible 
species of each sacrament instructs the mind as to the invisible power at 
work in it (c5 n3). The exercise involved is the practice of the sacra- 
ments as a remedy to human restlessness; since restless man is incapable 
of being idle, the sacraments provide him with occasions to do some- 
thing useful so as to avoid pernicious activities (c5 n4). 

God can, of course, confer his grace in any other way that may please 
him, but, by his gracious reassurance, this conferral is always available 
in the sacraments which he instituted (c5 n5). As for the composition of 
these means of grace, they all consist of “two elements, namely words 
and things: words, such as the invocation of the Trinity, and things, such 
as water, oil, and suchlike" (c5 n6). 

Before discussing the significance of circumcision, Peter reiterates the 
difference between the sacraments of the Old Law, “sacred things, such 
as sacrifices, oblations, and suchlike” (c6), which promised and signified 
the new sacraments that confer salvation, and those of the New. But is 
this true even of circumcision, if it can be said to have "conferred the 
same remedy against sin as baptism does now"? (c7). For there are clear 
authorities asserting "that through circumcision, from the moment of its 
institution, remission of original and actual sin was granted by God to 
children and adults, just as it is now granted through baptism" (c7). Peter 
is not convinced, however, that circumcision plays a unique and irre- 
placeable role, in part because such a remedy against sin would not have 
been available to women. The view which he prefers is 


that the men who issued from Abraham were justified by circumcision, 
and the women by faith and good work, either their own, if they were 
adults, or their parents’, if they were little. As for those who lived before 
circumcision, children were justified by the faith of their parents, and 
parents by the power of sacrifices, namely the power which they perceived 
spiritually in those sacrifices (c8). 


It has been argued that Peter perceives circumcision to have been su- 
perfluous.” This is true only in the sense that the Hebrews had had other 


^Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.530-531. 
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means by which to achieve what circumcision does with regard to justifi- 
cation. But it is not true, if we infer that circumcision made no differ- 
ence. The means that used to work for the justification of Hebrew males 
have now been rendered ineffective; if it is true that the circumcised 
Hebrew male is no longer dependent on his parents’ faith for justifica- 
tion, it is also true that he perishes, if he dies uncircumcised (c10). This 
is a rather striking illustration of the extent to which the sacraments of 
the Old Law could be a burden. 

If circumcision has such drawbacks, why was it instituted? As proof of 
Abraham's obedience (c9 n1). It served also as a sign of Abraham’s great 
faith (manifested by his trust that he would have a son) and as a mark to 
distinguish Israel from all other nations (c9 n2). Further signs are to be 
perceived in the command that it be performed in the flesh of the prepuce 
with a stone knife on the eighth day. Since the effects of original sin are 
particularly evident in the concupiscence that more fully dominates the 
sexual organs, it was fitting that the sign of obedience mark the organ 
that most shows the effects of the original disobedience (c9 n3). As for 
the eighth day and the stone knife, they are signs of Christ's resurrection 
on the eighth day, by which “the soul of anyone who believes in him is 
circumcised from sins" (c9 n4), as also of the common resurrection, 
which will occur in the eighth age of the world, when “all corruption will 
be cut away for the elect by the stone which is Christ" (c9 n4). 

Baptism replaces circumcision because it *is more common and more 
perfect, being augmented by a fuller grace"(c9 n5). Circumcision remit- 
ted sin; baptism also confers grace and increases the virtues. Anyone 
who comes to baptism, no matter how faithful and charitable he may 
have been, goes away richer, whereas Abraham gained nothing inwardly 
by his circumcision. 


Baptism and Confirmation 
As for the sacraments of the New Law, there are seven of them: baptism, 
confirmation, Eucharist, penance, extreme unction, orders, marriage. 
Although these are all sacraments, they can be functionally differentiated 
because “some offer a remedy against sin and confer helping grace, like 
baptism; others are only a remedy, like marriage; others fortify us with 
grace and virtue, like the Eucharist and orders" (dist. 2 cl n1). l 
God could have instituted these sacraments of justice and salvation 
‘immediately after the fall, but he did not because “the sacraments of grace 
were not to be given before the coming of Christ, who brought grace; it 
is from his death and passion that they acquired their power” (cl n2). 
Moreover, it made pedagogical sense that Christ should not come until 
men had become convinced that the natural and the written laws were 
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not sufficient to assist them. Marriage is a special case: it existed in great 
dignity even before the fall; after sin, it became a remedy against con- 
cupiscence (c1 n3). 

With regards to baptism, the first question to arise is the nature of the 
baptism administered by John the Baptist. It worked for penance, but it 
did not confer remission of sin, as does Christ's baptism (cc2-3). The 
utility of John's baptism lay in preparing men for Christ's baptism, and 
so it was from God, even if it did not confer inward grace (c4). It may 
even be called a sacrament in the same way as the signs of the Old Law 
(c5). And yet it is not quite like those signs because it was given in the 
name of Christ who was to come, and so those who received it with faith 
in the Trinity did not need to be baptized again with Christ's baptism; it 
was sufficient that they receive the Holy Spirit by the imposition of the 
Apostles’ hands (c6 n3). But those who had received John's baptism 
without knowledge of the Holy Spirit were afterwards re-baptized in 
Christ's name (c6 n2). 

These preliminary considerations set the stage for the definition of 
Christ's baptism, which is first defined in the most general terms as "an 
exterior washing of the body made under a prescribed form of words" 
(dist. 3 c1 n2). If either of these two elements is lacking, there is no bap- 
tism; other ceremonies and observances, on the other hand, do not pertain 
to the essence of the sacrament and have only been added for solemnity 
(cl nn2-3). 

The preferred form of words for the celebration of Christian baptism 
is that which Christ himself gave to the disciples, commanding them to 
baptize in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit 
(c2). But the Apostles at times baptized only in the name of Christ; this 
will do, if the Trinity is thereby understood (c3). It may be that baptism 
is also properly conferred, if only the Father or the Holy Spirit is named, 
so long as the Trinity is thereby understood (c4 nn1-3). But this is true 
only if the one baptizing does not hold perverse beliefs and has no in- 
tention of fomenting error, otherwise the person is taken to have no 
intention to baptize (c4 nn3-4). Given the possible difficulties and un- 
certainties, it is safest to use the Trinitarian formula, with care being 
exercised not to say ‘in the names’ (c4 n5). This last flaw is sufficient to 
invalidate the baptism. 

There is a variety of views as to when baptism was instituted by Christ 
(c5 nn1-2). The most suitable of these holds that its institution occurred 
when Christ was baptized by John the Baptist in the river Jordan. In that 
baptism, the sinless Christ did not seek cleansing from sin, but conferred 
on the waters the power to regenerate. That the mystery of the Trinity 
should first have been made manifest on that occasion is wonderful con- 
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firmation of the strict connection between the Trinity and baptism (coms). 

Christ’s baptism is celebrated in water, and not in any other liquid, 
so that the interior cleansing from the stain of sin should be indicated 
by the outward washing; the use of water, which is freely available, has 
the additional advantage of not imposing a cost on the poor which they 
might be unable to bear. The water issuing from Christ’s side on the 
cross was a sign of this sacrament and of the place of water in it (c6). 

Either a single or a threefold immersion in the water is acceptable, so 
long as one conforms to the custom of the local Church in which the 
baptism is occurring and the legitimacy of the alternative is not being 
denied (c7). The triple immersion has the advantage of signifying both 
the Trinity and the three days during which Christ lay in the tomb 
(c7 nn1-3). 

Baptism superseded circumcision at Christ’s death, when “all the com- 
mandments of the Law came to an end” (c8). It was instituted so that the 
mind of man, which “had become old through sin" (c9 n1), should be 
renewed by the abandonment of vices and the acquisition of virtues. In 
baptism, the "abolition of sins expels uncleanness; the imposition of vir- 
tues brings with it beauty. And this is the thing of this sacrament, namely 
inner cleanness” (c9 nl). And yet baptism does not offer entry to heaven 
any more than circumcision did; access to the kingdom is the fruit of the 
Saviour's sacrifice and could have come about just as well under the re- 
gime of circumcision, if the sacrifice had happened then (c9 n2). 

Nor does mere conformity with external requirements ensure that bap- 
tism has been effectively received, or that these requirements are always 
necessary for the reception of the sacrament. It is possible that "some 
receive the sacrament and thing, others the sacrament and not the thing, 
others the thing and not the sacrament” (dist. 4 cl nl). Children always 
receive sacrament and thing, even though some would erroneously deny 
this to be true in the case of children who are not predestined for salva- 
tion (c1 n2). Insofar as the thing of baptism is remission of sin, children 
always receive it, as do also those adults who approach the sacrament 
with faith. But those adults who approach baptism under false pretenses, 
without faith and repentance, receive the sacrament, but not the remis- 
sion of sins (c2 nnl1-3). Such remission may afterwards be granted, if 
those so baptized make a truthful confession (c2 n5). 

Those who receive the thing without the sacrament are those “who 
shed their blood for the name of Jesus,” but were never baptized (c4 nn1- 
2). Even short of martyrdom, if a person has faith and contrition, these 
may suffice for the remission of sin, if it is impossible to receive baptism 
(c4 n3). The example that justifies this exception is that of the good thief 
crucified with Christ, to whom the Lord guarantees salvation, despite the 
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lack of baptism and without hint that he is suffering for anything but his 
own misdeeds. But this exception only applies when baptism is truly un- 
available, and not when one is avoiding it because of contempt for the 
sacrament. On the other hand, children who die without baptism cannot 
be saved, since they are unable to supply its lack by their own conversion 
of heart and faith (c4 n12). : 

But if faith and charity mark the moment of sanctification by the Spirit, 
what does baptism procure for those who come to it already endowed 
with those qualities? Although their vices are remitted to them by their 
faith and charity, they would still owe satisfaction for their sins; baptism 
absolves them from that obligation. It also removes any sins which they 
may have committed since their conversion, increases grace and virtues, 
and further weakens the incentive to sin (cc5-6). In such cases, baptism 
also retains its sign value, pointing out what has already been received 
by justification (c7 nn1-2). 

If baptism, to be effective, may be said to require appropriate qualities 
and attitudes in its adult recipient, the same is not true of the one who 
administers it; because baptism is God's gift, it is not made a better gift 
by the virtues of its minister, nor a worse one by his vices (dist. 5 c1). 
Even those who were baptized by Judas received Christ's baptism 
(cl n3). This is so because, although ministers receive the ministry of 
baptism, the power to baptize remains with God (c2). Nevertheless, the 
ministry of baptism ought to be reserved to priests, except in cases of 
necessity, when even a woman may baptize (dist. 6 c1). 

There has been doubt as to whether those who have been baptized by 
heretics ought to be re-baptized; this is not to be done, if the appropriate 
form was observed (c2). It is sufficient to reconcile them to the Church 
"by the imposition of hands so that they may receive the Holy Spirit and 
as a sign of their detestation of heretics" (c2 n3). 

Those not yet born cannot be baptized because birth ought to precede 
rebirth (c3 nl). Scriptural examples of the sanctification of children in 
the womb (e.g. Jeremias, John the Baptist) cannot be taken as precedents 
because miracles of divine power cannot serve as rules (c3 nn2-4). 

Mangled syntax is no reason to declare a baptism invalid, unless it is 
accompanied by doctrinal error or heresy (c4 nl). Where uncertainty 
exists as to whether a person has been baptized, baptism is to be admin- 
istered only after a thorough enquiry shows no evidence of previous bap- 
tism (c4 n2). Baptism administered in play or in jest is no baptism 
(c5 nl). In this, as in any case where there is no intention to baptize, 
there is no baptism; form alone is insufficient without intent. But only 
the minister's intention is relevant; if parents bring children to baptism 
for the sake of health, the baptism is effective (c5 n2). Finally, the tradi- 
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tional times for baptism, namely Easter and Pentecost, should be ob- 
served. But necessity and danger allow baptism at any time (c5 n3). 

Baptism cannot be conferred on candidates who do not make profes- 
sion of right faith; in the case of children, as also for the sick, the deaf, 
and the mute, sponsors make this profession on their behalf (c6 n1). The 
promise made by the sponsor binds the child, but the sponsor is expected 
to show some care that the child meet the obligations promised (c6 n3). 
The treatment of baptism concludes with reference to pre-baptismal in- 
struction (‘catechism’) and exorcism, although catechism in particular is 
unlikely to have been much practised in Peter’s day, given the preva- 
lence of child baptism (c7). 

In comparison to baptism, confirmation receives very brief treatment, 
reflecting the enduring difficulty of finding reasons for its administration 
separately from baptism. Its form is described as consisting in “the words 
which the bishop says when he signs the baptized on their brows with the 
sacred chrism" (dist. 7 c1). There is authority for holding that bishops 
alone are to administer this sacrament; there is also authority that priests 
may do it, if the bishop should be unavailable (c2). 

The power of confirmation “is the giving of the Holy Spirit for 
strengthening, who in baptism was given for remission" (c3). To some, 
confirmation has seemed a greater sacrament than baptism, perhaps be- 
cause it is conferred by a higher minister on a higher part of the body 
(c4). More compellingly, it may be regarded as greater "because it grants 
a greater increase of virtues, although baptism is stronger for remission" 
(c4 n1). Usually, minister and candidate ought to fast before the confer- 
ral of this sacrament (c4 n2)? Like baptism and orders, confirmation is 
not to be repeated, for repetition does injury to these sacraments (c5). 


The Eucharist 

Confirmation could be dispatched briefly, in part because the problems 
which might have been raised in connection with it had already been dis- 
cussed under baptism, to which confirmation is connected especially 
closely as a sacrament of initiation. Although no less closely tied to bap- 
tism, the Eucharist had been the subject of much speculation in its own 
right, and that is one reason why it will receive a much richer treatment 
in Distinctions 8-13. But a more important reason for this richness is that 
Peter regards the Eucharist as the summit of Christian life and the oc- 
casion for the closest union of the believer with Jesus in this world. The 


3Curiously, Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.550, asserts that the Lombard does not care 
about the minister’s state. 
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very opening of his discussion of the Eucharist points out both this sac- 
rament's link to baptism and its own great excellence in perfecting what 
is received at baptism: 


We are cleansed by baptism; we are perfected in the good by the Eucha- 
rist. Baptism extinguishes the ardour of the vices; the Eucharist restores us 
spiritually. And so it is excellently called ‘Eucharist,’ that is, good grace, 
because in this sacrament not only is there an increase of virtues and 
grace, but he who is the fount and origin of all grace is wholly received 
(dist. 8 cl). 


Like baptism, the Eucharist was prefigured in the Old Testament. The 
manna which fed the Hebrews in the desert, the blood of the Easter 
lamb, the bread and wine which Melchisedech gave to Abraham were 
all prefigurations of the Eucharist (c2). In particular, the blood of the 
lamb and the blood and water flowing from the side of Christ on the 
cross. This redeeming blood and cleansing water that free us from the 
devil and sin continue their work in the Eucharist (c2 n3). And the case 
of Melchisedech shows that Christian sacraments came before those of 
the Jews (c2 n4). 

The closeness of Easter lamb and Eucharist is confirmed by the fact 
that Jesus instituted the sacrament at the Last Supper, “when, after the 
prefigurative lamb, he offered his body and blood to his disciples at sup- 
per” (c3). The form of the sacraments are Christ’s very words: This is 
my body; this is my blood. As soon as these words have been said, “the 
change of the bread and wine into the substance of the body and blood 
of Christ occurs; the rest is said to the praise of God” (c4). 

In the Church, the Eucharist is received while fasting, but Christ gave 
it to his disciples after the eating of the Easter lamb. This does not con- 
tradict the practice of fasting. Christ gave it as he did in order to show 
that the sacraments of the Old Law were coming to an end, to be replaced 
by those of the new, “principal among which is the mystery of the Eu- 
charist" (c5 nl). But Christ left the Church free to decide whether to 
require fasting for subsequent celebrations of the sacrament, and the 
universal Church now thinks it best to require fasting so that this food 
should be distinguished from all other food (c5 n2). 

In the sacrament of the Eucharist, the visible sign are the species of 
the bread and the wine, which retain their form even after the consecra- 
tion (c6). A second element of this sacrament is Christ's very flesh be- 
cause, under the species of bread and wine, "the thing contained and 
signified is the flesh of Christ, which he derived from the Virgin, and the 
blood, which he shed for us" (c7 n1). A third element, signified and not 
contained within the species, is Christ's mystical body, the Church of 
"those who are predestined, called, justified, and glorified" (c7 n1). The 
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species of bread and wine signify and have the likeness of both bodies, 
for just as bread restores and sustains the body more than other foods, 
and wine gives joy to and inebriates a man, so the flesh of Christ, more 
than other graces, spiritually restores and nourishes the interior man" 
(c7 n2). Similarly, as many grains make up the one bread and many 
grapes the wine, many faithful make up the one Church (c7 nn2-4). 

Outwardly, all who approach the Eucharist, whether they are good or 
wicked, appear to receive the same thing, but inwardly it is not so; hence, 
there are said to be two ways of eating the Eucharist. Both the good and 
the wicked eat it sacramentally, but only the good eat it spiritually 
(dist. 9 cl nl). Worthy spiritual reception of the Eucharist requires that 
one be in the unity and concord of the Church. Loving belief and fellow- 
ship are inherent to the Eucharist; if the sacrament is received without 
them, it is received to one's own condemnation (c1 nn2-4). 

The distinction between sacramental and spiritual reception of the Eu- 
charist can make for the erroneous conclusion that, in the case of the 
wicked, the body and blood of Christ somehow are absent from the Eu- 
charist. Such a conclusion is firmly to be rejected; even the wicked re- 
ceive “the flesh of Christ derived from the Virgin, and the blood shed for 
us, but not the mystical flesh, which pertains only to the good" (c2 n1). 
Of course, the reception of the same Eucharist has different effects for 
the good and the wicked since it is received "by the good for salvation, 
and by the wicked for ruin" (c3 n3). 

In Distinction 10, Peter professes dismay at the heretical assertion of a 
merely sacramental presence of Christ in the Eucharist and the denial of 
substantial change of bread and wine into the flesh and blood of Christ 
(cl nl). The nub of this heresy, for Peter, lies not in what it has to say 
about the Eucharist, but in its wish to “limit God's power according to 
the measure of natural things" (c1 n1). Once more, Peter casts a crucial 
question in terms of whether one's approach to it safeguards divine tran- 
scendence and allows for the experience of the awesomeness of the mys- 
terious. In his view, those who would deny the real presence of Christ on 
the altar fail on these fundamental grounds (as ever, due to their rash ar- 
rogance, which leads to stupidity and the misreading of authorities). 

It was on this subject that, even before the institution of the Eucharist, 
"the first heresy occurred among the disciples of Christ" (dist. 10 c1 n2) 
as documented in the Gospel of John (Jn. 6, 54-55), when Christ first 
sets out the necessity of eating his flesh and drinking his blood for eter- 
nal life. This seemingly outrageous statement causes a crisis among his 
disciples, some of whom decide to leave him precisely because of this 
issue, so proving themselves to be carnal men, unable to understand spir- 
itual truths. Acceptance of the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
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then, has been a fundamental discriminant of Christian discipleship from 
the very origins of that discipleship. 

That does not mean that the view of the heretics does not seem to have 
support in the authorities; indeed, there are several authoritative texts 
“which provide fuel for their insanity" (cl n3). Peter proceeds to produce 
a number of these texts in order to show how they are misunderstood by 
the heretics as they reach their erroneous and carnal conclusions 
(cl nn3-10). This ‘negative’ presentation of the real presence is followed 
by a ‘positive’ one, that is, by a collection of authorities which are taken 
to affirm unambiguously what had had to be teased out of the preceding 
set of texts (c2). With confidence that piety and truth have once more 
combined unassailably, Peter concludes: 


From these and several other texts, it is established that the true body of 
Christ and his blood are on the altar, or rather the whole Christ under both 
species, and that the substance of the bread is changed into the body, and 
the substance of the wine into the blood (c2 n8). 


This conclusion serves to introduce the difficult topic of Distinction 
11, namely the manner in which this change takes place. So hard is this 
topic that Peter begins with the frank admission: *I am not up to the task 
of defining it" (cl n1). A little later, he bolsters this disclaimer with Au- 
gustine's warning: "The mystery of faith may be healthfully believed; it 
cannot be healthfully investigated" (c2 n2). Of course, piety does not re- 
quire one to remain entirely speechless, desirable as that may be if one 
has made sufficient progress in the spiritual life. For those who have not, 
it 1s possible to begin with the assertion that the change does not affect 
form, because the species of bread and wine remain as they were. The 
change, then, must be one of substance, and so the authorities appear to 
suggest (cl n1). 

Some object that this seems to import an increase and change in the 
body and blood of Christ, since “each day the body of Christ is increased, 
and it is formed of some matter of which it was not made at conception" 
(cl n2). Peter appears to think that this objection is grounded in an ex- 
cessive reliance on the analogy between the formation of Christ's body 
in Mary's womb and the confection of the Eucharist at Christ's words as 
pronounced by the priest (c2 n1). It is not Christ that the priestly words 
change, but the bread and the wine, and they do this without change or 
increase in Christ's body and blood. More than this he cannot say, ex- 
cept to assert that this change without increase “is to be ascribed to the 
will and power of him who took the same body from the Virgin" (c2 n2). 

The logicians in the schools have had some fun raising questions 
about the relationship between the accidents of bread and wine and the 
flesh and blood of Christ. With evident lack of interest, Peter reports 
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their principal positions (c2 nn3-9). His lapidary conclusion is that “af- 
ter the consecration the substance of bread and wine is not there, although 
the species remain, for the species of bread and wine are there, as indeed 
is their taste, so that ‘one thing is seen, another is understood" (c2 n10). 

Why should Christ have willed this discrepancy between species and 
substance in this holiest of sacraments? Peter culls at least three reasons 
for this from the tradition. The first is faith; the discrepancy requires the 
believer to make an act of faith, whenever the Eucharist is approached, 
in the real presence of Christ under species that seem to be something 
else, and this act of faith acquires merit (c3). The second reason is fit- 
tingness or suitability; raw flesh and blood would be hard for us to take, 
and so Christ accommodates his sacrament to our weakness by giving 
himself to us under more acceptable species. Thirdly, nonbelievers 
would ridicule Christians, if they saw them “drinking the blood of a 
killed man” (c3), and so it is best that the same blood be received under 
a more acceptable species. 

Since Christ is equally and completely present under either bread or 
wine, why have two species (c4 nl)? Christ is received under both 
species in order to signify that he took, and redeemed, the whole human 
nature, with the bread signifying the flesh and the wine the soul (c4 nnl- 
2). In any case, although the whole Christ is wholly present under either 
species, the bread becomes only his flesh, and the wine only his blood, 
nor is anything other than bread and wine to be used in the confection of 
the Eucharist (c4 n3). 

Before the wine is consecrated, some water is mixed into it by the 
priest. This water “signifies the people who have been redeemed through 
Christ's passion” (c5 nl). And yet, the absence of the water, if it is not 
due to wicked or heretical intention, does not invalidate the sacrament; 
indeed, the Greeks are said not to add the water (c5 n2). It is assumed 
that Christ himself added water to wine at the Last Supper (c6 nl). 
But the body which he then gave to the Apostles was “one as he then 
had, that is, a mortal one, capable of suffering. But now we receive his 
immortal and impassible body; yet it does not have greater efficacy” 
(c6 n1). Since it was to Judas alone that Christ gave something by intinc- 
tion, the host is not to be given to the faithful after being dipped in the 
wine (c6 n2). -— 

The question of the state of the accidents of bread and wine is reintro- 
duced at the beginning of Distinction 12 for the purpose of eventually 
answering the question of what it is that is broken when the consecrated 
host is broken before communion. The technical question about the acci- 
dents asks whether they have a subject or substance, of which they are 
the form, once consecration has occurred. The answer is that these acci- 
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dents constitute an anomaly because their substance has entirely changed 
into the substance of Christ's body and blood, which, in turn, have their 
form in the body of Christ as he will appear at his second coming in 
judgement (c1). By this provident anomaly, "those accidents, by which 
the body of Christ, which has its own form and nature, is hidden, remain 
subsistent through themselves, for the rite of the mystery, as an aid to 
taste and faith" (c1). 

In imitation of Christ's example at the Last Supper and in obedience 
to his command, the consecrated host is broken between consecration 
and communion. But if the host is the body of Christ, can one say that 
Christ's body is being broken? It seems better to say that an impassible, 
immortal, and incorruptible body cannot be broken (c2 nl, c3 nnl-2). 
Some say that there is only the appearance of breaking, or that there is a 
breaking where nothing is broken. Both of these views seem implausible 
to Peter (c2 nn2-3). For an answer that he regards as more probable, the 
subjectless accident of the bread turns out to be useful because it can 
undergo a real breaking, without compelling one to say that Christ's 
body is being broken (c3 nn2-4). Indeed, in each of the fragments into 
which the species of bread is broken the whole Christ is present, as he 
was in the unbroken host, and as he is in heaven (c3 nn3-4). 

The consecrated host is broken into three parts, each of which bears a 
mystical significance. The part placed in the chalice signifies the risen 
Christ; the part that is eaten signifies Christ's pilgrim body on earth; the 
part reserved until the end of mass signifies Christ's body in the tomb 
and the bodies of the saints awaiting the resurrection (c4 nl). The break- 
ing itself is a mystical remembrance of Christ's suffering and death 
(c4 n2). This food of the soul ought to be received by those who are not 
unworthy of it because they have avoided mortal sin, otherwise it be- 
comes a judgement to them (c4 n3). 

Having just called the breaking of the host a mystical remembrance 
of Christ's passion and death, Peter next presents the relationship be- 
tween Christ's once-and-for-all sacrifice and what the Church does each 
day in the celebration of the Eucharist. The Eucharist is a true immola- 
tion and sacrifice, but "Christ died only once, namely on the cross, and 
there he was immolated in himself; but he is daily immolated in the sac- 
rament, because in the sacrament is made a remembrance of what was 
done once" (c5 nl). That this immolation is required every day is not 
due to any imperfection in Christ's sacrifice offered once and for all, 
but to our own need to be moved by the remembrance of that sacrifice 
(c5 n2). It is our daily sins that require this daily immolation (c5 n3); by 
our participation in it, various sins are remitted and virtue is perfected 
(c5 n4). The virtue to be increased and perfected by participation in the 
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Eucharist is the object of the whole Christian life, namely charity; this, and 
the provision of a remedy for our infirmity, are the very cause of the 
institution of the Eucharist (c6 n1). 

Since the Eucharist is such a sovereign remedy for our debility, ought 
onc not to receive it daily? This is certainly possible, so long as the mind 
1$ not burdened by sin. One might say that there is a right, in one prop- 
erly disposed, to communicate daily, or at least every Sunday, but there 
i$ almost an obligation to receive communion at Easter, Pentecost, and 
Christmas, and one who does not do so may become an excommunicate 
(c6 n2). 

In Distinction 13, which is the last dedicated to the Eucharist, Peter 
takes up a number of relatively practical disciplinary questions. The first of 
these is whether a bad priest is able to confect the Eucharist. The answer is 
yes, if the priest's badness is not such as to place him outside the unity of 
the Church, or to cause him to fall from his order (cl nl). This is so 
because the confection of the Eucharist, so long as it happens within the 
Church, is the work of God, and not of his minister (cl nn1-3). But the 
priest can become an obstacle to God's work, if he has placed himself 
outside the Church by incurring excommunication, or, worse, by falling 
into heresy; in such cases, he can no longer truthfully say, on behalf of the 
Church, ‘we offer,’ and so he is unable to confect the Eucharist (cl n4). In 
any case, God’s ange] would not come at the bidding of someone cut off 
from the Catholic Church, and so the consecration would not happen (cl 
nn5-6). 

For the Eucharist to be properly celebrated, the form prescribed by the 
Church is to be followed by one who has been ordained to the priesthood 
and who intends to confect it (cl n7). As to intention, it is sufficient for 
the celebrant to intend to do what is done by others, even if he should 
have the wrong belief about the sacrament itself. Presumably, this wrong 
belief is to be ascribed to ignorance, otherwise there would be heresy 
and no Eucharist. 

Peter refuses to take seriously a question often debated in the schools, 
namely the one of what an animal, such as a mouse, receives, if it eats of 
the consecrated bread; he is satisfied with making clear that animals do 
not partake of the body of Christ (c1 n8). This casual dismissal of a ven- 
erable school exercise introduces the solemn conclusion of Peter’s dis- 
cussion of the Eucharist: “Concerning this heavenly mystery, we have 
summarized some things which are to be held by Catholics; whoever 
contradicts these is adjudged a heretic” (cl n9). an 

The mention of heretics here, as well as earlier in the same Distinc- 
tion, seems to call for a brief description of heresy. For all its brevity, 
Peter's description is surprisingly rich and links concerns which we have 
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seen him profess and express repeatedly as constitutive of his pedagogy. 
The definition proceeds by setting forth brief excerpts on the subject by 
Hilary, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory. In the first of these, heresy iS 
presented as the interposition of one’s own meaning on Scripture, against 
the clear meaning of the words; the fault resides in the proud intelligence 
of the interpreter who betrays the meaning of Scripture (c2 n1). Jerome's 
pithy contribution to the definition is that “heresy is incurred by words 
put forth in a disorderly manner" (c2 n1). For Augustine, heresy consists 
in the generation of false and new opinions for the sake of one's own 
glory and pre-eminence, and for some temporal advantage (c2 n2). For 
Gregory, it consists primarily in dissembling about truths which one's 
hearers may find unpalatable; as for the assertion of new opinions, Gre- 
gory finds it good, if it tends to the building up of charity (c2 n3). 


Penance 


There is a certain counterintuitive elegance in ending reflection on the 
Eucharist with a consideration of heresy. If the Eucharist particularly is 
the sacrament of unity, and heresy is the cultivation of division, then 
Peter is completing his exposition of the Eucharist by a sort of negative 
definition of the same. Furthermore, since heresy is the ultimate breach 
of the discipline which the Church's penitential practices are meant to 
foster, this brief consideration of it suitably introduces the large topic of 
penance, which will occupy Peter for the next nine Distinctions. That 
Peter's treatment of penance should be so extensive reflects both the 
complex richness of the tradition which he inherits, and the importance 
which the practice of penance had acquired in Christian life in the course 
of Christian time. 

The centrality of penance/repentance (the term poenitentia means 
both) in the Christian Gospel is hard to escape. As Peter points out, 
Christ's ministry is prepared by John the Baptist's relentless preaching 
of penance, and itself begins with the proclamation of the necessity for 
repentance (dist. 14 cl n3).* But it is possible to read these proclama- 
tions of repentance as regarding the conversion of life which is to pre- 
cede and find its perfection in baptism. The possibility of a formal 
practice of penance after baptism, especially on the part of Christians 
who had lapsed during persecution, had divided the early Church. The 
long and acrimonious debate on this topic had lead to the establishment 
of a well-defined practice by which a believer who had committed a 
wrong as heinous as apostasy might be allowed to make a public procla- 


"Referring to Mt. 3, 2 and 4, 17. 
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mation of his guilt and repentance, and to enter the state of penitent for 
a number of years, or even the rest of his life. Aided by the Church's 
prayers and penitential practices, he might eventually be restored to com- 
munion by the bishop. The same process might be followed for the pub- 
lic commission of wrongs such as adultery and homicide. More tangled 
is the question of what was required of a sinner who had committed these 
wrongs secretly. Statements regarding the latter situation would eventu- 
ally constitute authorities for connecting the practice of private con- 
fession to the older statements and practice pertaining to public penance. 

It seems probable that private penance (an unhappy expression, liable 
to be misunderstood!) owes much to the spread of monasticism and the 
originally voluntary practice of making known one's difficulties and sins 
to a venerable person who was recognized to have the gift of discern- 
ment of spirits. It is not infrequent in the history of Christian piety that 
practices which first develop among 'specialists' are eventually extended 
to the whole Christian people. The practice of confession is one of the 
more noteworthy examples of this phenomenon. 

By the Lombard's day, the reflection of the early Church on penance 
had been passed down along with the twin concern not to make for de- 
spair by denying the possibility of forgiveness of sin after baptism, nor 
to make for easy confidence of remission and encouragement of sin by 
the repetition of penance. The actual practice of public penance, how- 
ever, although preserved in some liturgical observances in some of the 
Churches, had largely disappeared. The practice of private confession, 
on the other hand, had become widespread, presenting the learned expert 
with the task of answering how it related to older concerns and practices. 
How was one to accommodate its emphasis on introspection for the sake 
of ascetical progress with the older, and still pressing, concerns for the 
regulation of scandalous behaviour? And what of ancient prohibitions 
against the repetition of penance? And what about those who would de- 
lay penance until the last possible moment? And, perhaps most trouble- 
some of all, what about the role of the minister of penance? All these 
questions had become more pressing as the schoolmasters had increas- 
ingly come to the awareness that the practice of penance presented a par- 
ticularly privileged occasion for the inculcation of truth as well as a 
testing-ground of their efforts to provide better instruction for the whole 
Christian people. Here was the forum where their teaching could most 
directly meet life and make for conversion. l 

The pastoral concern underlying the discussion of penance is well- 
expressed by Peter with the pithy introductory statement: “Penance is 
necessary for those who are far away, so that they may draw near 
(cl n1). The expression well conveys the humble reticence with which 
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one ought to return from the ancientness of sin to take up once again the 
newness of life which baptism had originally conferred. As baptism is 
the plank which enables one to survive the shipwreck caused by Adam's 
sin, penance is the second plank allowing one to recover from the ship- 
wreck of one's own sin after baptism; as the baptized tend to fall more 
than once, but cannot be baptized more than once, they are allowed the 
use of this second plank as often as necessary. 

Although penance is obviously linked to baptism and dependent on it, 
there is a hint that penance is in some sense superior to baptism because 
“baptism is a sacrament only, but penance is called both a sacrament and 
a virtue of the mind. For there is an inner penance, and an outward one. 
The exterior one is the sacrament; the interior one is the virtue of the 
mind; and each of these is a cause of justification and salvation" (cl n2). 

The distinction between inner and outward penance which Peter is 
outlining here can be rendered by the difference in meaning between 
penance and repentance, where the latter is, in effect, synonymous with 
contrition. This distinction makes the point that, while baptism can be 
conferred on a passive recipient (e.g. a child), penance is pointless, if the 
one who receives this sacrament has not already experienced and prac- 
ticed contrition for sin in his own heart. To place this distinction at the 
beginning of the extended discussion of penance also makes clear im- 
mediately the ascetical concern for progress in the spiritual life which 
has come to characterize reflection on penance.? 

The virtue of penance has its beginning in a salubrious fear which 
leads to a desire to punish the wrongs one has committed so as to make 
progress toward salvation (c2 nl). This punishment, to be authentic in its 
concern for salvation, must include the intention not to commit the same 
wrong again (c2 n2). An immoderate view of this last requirement has 
led some to conclude that anyone who fails to abide by the purpose not 
to sin again never truly had that purpose and so never did true penance 
(c2 n3). Those who reach this conclusion do not seem to lack for author- 
ities, which Peter duly sets out (c2 nn4-6). Remarkably, this little dossier 
of texts condemning the repetition of sins which one has already re- 
pented concludes with an ill-fitting assertion by Ambrose: “It is of great 
profit to have renounced error: to correct souls imbued with vices and 
draw them away from these pertains to perfect virtue and heavenly 
grace" (c2 n7). It is as if Peter were suggesting that the true measure of 
repentance resides in concern for the repentance and salvation of others 


*Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.601, illuminatingly points out that, of all the twelfth- 
century schoolmasters, Peter's treatment of penance as a virtue is closest to what 
his monastic contemporaries had to say on the matter. 
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rather than in wallowing in a self-indulgent concern about the adequacy 
of one's own deeds and intentions. 

To address the difficulties raised by the authorities just set out, Peter 
first provides a definition of penance as “a virtue by which we bewail 
and hate, with purpose of amendment, the evils we have committed, and 
we will not to commit again the things we have bewailed. And so true 
penance is to sorrow in one's soul and to hate vices" (c3 nl). If those 
earlier texts are read in the light of this definition, Peter argues, it be- 
comes clear what they intend to assert. When someone sins again after 
penance, does he do so by choice or by infirmity, or because he had not 
cultivated true sorrow and purpose of amendment (c3 n2)? The latter 
possibility is what the authorities indicate when they say that one who 
sins again after penance was never truly penitent (c3 nn2-6). A simpler 
and better test, and one which is wholly consonant with Peter's most 
abiding concerns, is to ask whether one was moved by charity in doing 
penance, be it the first time or on subsequent occasions. Whatever is 
done in charity is life-giving and capable of being revivified, if one 
should yet fall into sin (c3 n4). 

An alternative possibility is that the authorities which seem to forbid 
the reiteration of penance are concerned exclusively with the repetition 
of solemn penance. The prohibition to repeat this practice is perceived 
and presented by Peter not as the common ancient tradition of the 
Church, but as the special custom of some Churches (c4 n1). Although 
he has no objection to solemn penance being retained, if it is the custom 
of one's Church, he seems to see no use for it since he does not recog- 
nize any sins which fall within the special purview of solemn penance; 
all sins, no matter how grave, can be forgiven once by solemn penance 
and repeatedly by ordinary penance (c4 n3). And if these ‘negative’ ar- 
guments were not sufficient to establish the repeatability of penance, 
Peter concludes this discussion by setting forth a number of authorities 
which positively assert that penance can, and ought to, be repeated fre- 
quently (c5 nn1-6). 

These same authorities, according to Peter, also settle the question of 
whether one can truly repent of one sin and be unrepentant about the rest 
(dist. 15 cl n1). Those who answer this question affirmatively ground 
their answer in the view that undergirds the law of double jeopardy: God 
does not punish the same sin twice (cl n2).° If a sin has been confessed 
to a duly authorized confessor and satisfaction has been done for it, it 
would appear that God will not judge that same sin again. The surface 


6Citing the crucial text of Nahum 1, 9. 
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plausibility of this view misses the point and reduces confession to an 
exceedingly formalistic act (cl n3).’ 

This formalism is regarded by Peter as also being at work in the overly 
facile view that any temporal afflictions or scourges suffered in this life 
always make for the relief of eternal punishment. Peter affirms rather 
bluntly that “some people are corrected here by scourges, others are pun- 
ished here and in eternity” (cl n3). In effect, when faced by a temporal 
scourge, a Christian is not invited to say, in a simple and supine way, 
that God wills it, but to ask why God wills it and respond accordingly. 
To this end, a fivefold distinction is offered: a scourge may be for the 
increase of the merits of the just, the attaining or retaining of the virtues, 
the correction of sins, the manifestation of God’s glory, or the beginning 
of a punishment that will continue for all eternity (c2). Scriptural texts 
which seem to assert that temporal scourges relieve eternal punishments 
do not apply to the impenitent; these scourges only have their effect 
when they are accepted as occasions for repentance (c3). In any case, 
one ought never to be tempted to bound God’s sovereign judgement, 
which is always just and merciful (c3 n3). 

Formalism ought to be avoided also in assessing the role of alms in 
penance on the easy yet perverse assumption that, if one gives alms, then 
one might be free to go on sinning (c3 n8). As in the case of scourges, a 
variety of things can be gathered under the term alms, but primacy be- 
longs to charity, even towards one’s enemy (c4). Furthermore, in the giv- 
ing of alms, one ought to be mindful of the fact that there is a proper 
order of recipients who ought to be preferred one to another. The recipi- 
ent to be preferred to all others is one’s own self, whose withdrawal from 
sin and planting in right faith is the best alms-giving of all (c5). If one 
gives large alms for satisfaction for sin and yet remains in sin, then these 
alms are no help because the giver has neglected to extend alms to him- 
self first by withdrawing from sin (c6 n1). Still, whatever goods one has 
done in charity, even if they are followed by sin, may yet be revivified by 
subsequent penance (c6 n4). Indeed, even if someone persists in 
mortal sin until the end, whatever good that person has done will not be 
forgotten by God and will at least earn him a more tolerable punishment 


"In Peter's view, the severance of one sin from the rest serves for forgiveness only 
if its confession changes the person for the good and makes for perseverance in that 
state; if it is meant to allow the person to wallow in the remaining sins, then there is 
no conversion and no forgiveness. The conclusion by Rosemann, Peter Lombard, 
p. 162, that, in Peter's view, "[t]here is no such thing as partial penance for some 
sins; all sins have to be confessed together," seems to be overly emphatic. Little of 
what Peter has to say regarding penitential practice is incapable of receiving excep- 
tions given the paramountcy of intent and of progress in charity. 
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at the Last Judgement (c7 n1). In these cases, too, the fundamental dis- 
criminant is charity; it is only the goods done with charity that are useful 
for the obtaining of life (c7 n2). But even such goods ought not to inspire 
excessive confidence, if they are followed by the commission of evils. 

Peter closes Distinction 15 by addressing a further group of authorities 
on the question of whether one sin may be forgiven, while others are re- 
tained. The authorities are read as agreeing that such a thing is not pos- 
sible (c7 nn3-6). These and the earlier authorities on the same point are 
taken to present “a very clear notion of true penance and satisfaction” 
(c7 n7); presumably, that is why so much space has been given to a 
seemingly marginal question. Penance is not true, if it does not abolish 
sin. Insofar as the person who repents of one sin while retaining the rest 
has not abolished sin, he cannot be said to have repented. Judas repented 
of having betrayed Jesus, but not of his other sins (e.g. despair about 
forgiveness), and so he was not truly penitent (c7 n8). Similarly, it is a 
dangerous mistake to confuse satisfaction and restitution; true satisfac- 
tion always includes a love of worthy satisfaction and is not confined to 
mere restitution (c7 n9). 

The rambling form of Distinction 15 should not obscure the fact that 
Peter has introduced some crucial concerns which underlie his whole dis- 
cussion of penance, and indeed so much of his work as a whole. The 
absolute primacy of charity crops up repeatedly, serving to relativize both 
despair in the face of repeated sin and self-assurance because of one's 
good deeds. A like dynamism is asserted in the affirmation of forms of 
traditional penitential behaviour (e.g. the giving of alms) and in the cri- 
tiques of formalism. Any endeavour to live in accordance with Christian 
ethics must contend with the opposing tendencies to depersonalize pen- 
ance or to make it an exclusively subjective enterprise. Peter's decision 
to raise these fundamental issues in connection with relatively marginal 
questions may have the virtue of allowing them to emerge with greater 
clarity. It also prepares the reader to regard the well-established elements 
of penance, whose definition will immediately follow, in a less abstract 
way; the diligent student will not be surprised to see each of those ele- 
ments carefully weighed and fleshed out by the consideration of the re- 
quirements of pastoral action. Ea 

Distinction 16 sets out the elements of penance as consisting in "com- 
punction of heart, confession of the mouth, satisfaction in deed" (clint). 
These three elements correspond to the three ways in which we offend 
God: by heart, mouth, and hand (c1 n1). This pithy outline of the essen- 
tial elements of penance serves as a prologue to a sustained address to 
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a prospective penitent about how to prepare for the fruitful performance 
of penance.’ 

Penance begins with the realization that sin has caused a sort of death 
in the sinner. In the Gospels, Christ is shown raising the dead in a variety 
of circumstances: immediately after death, on the way to burial, and even 
after decomposition of the corpse has already begun.’ The same Christ 
can raise the dead sinner to life whether he has only just died by consent 
to sin, or is on his way to burial by the actual commission of sin, or is 
rotting in the tomb by habitual sinning (c1 n1). The first of these deaths 
has its remedy in contrition of heart, the second in confession, and the 
third in satisfaction. Each of these remedies finds its moving commenda- 
tion in Scripture (c1 n3). 

Each of the elements of an authentic penance requires careful consid- 
eration by the sincere penitent, if the cause of his death is to be undone 
and he is to turn toward God in love. To this end, he will want to con- 
sider all the circumstances that may aggravate his offence and he will not 
seek to hide the seriousness of what he has done. Place, time, repetition, 
inducement of others into sin, revelling in the pleasures of sin or merely 
in the anticipation of them ought all to be cause for compunction on the 
part of the penitent; recalling each of these must be part of the sinner's 
effort to feel the deepest possible sorrow for his offences (c2 nl). Even 
if he has committed just one sin, he is to regard himself as guilty of all 
of them (c2 n2). 

Resurrection from the death of sin requires the penitent to submit him- 
self in loving trust to a priest's judgement so that he may be able to do 
all that the priest commands him (c2 n3). But this self-abandonment 
ought to be the external sign of the sinner's inner surrender of his mind 


*Rosemann, Peter Lombard, p. 163, refers to what follows in Distinction 16 as 
*several pages of pastoral considerations" which "include advice for the confessor, 
who needs to take the precise circumstances of each sin into account in determining 
what constitutes appropriate expiation ... ." It may be that Peter expected these con- 
siderations to be read primarily by prospective confessors, but nothing in their form 
says so. They are cast entirely as advice to the penitent, and so may be said to consti- 
tute a little *mirror of penance,' intended for the penitent's own preparation for a 
fruitful confession and subsequent penance. For Rosemann (ibid.) this set of consid- 
erations makes for “the impression that Peter must have worked his way, step by 
step, through the issues as they occur to him, without being guided by a plan con- 
ceived beforehand." In the reading here suggested, this little mirror is coherently 
organized, accompanying the sinner through the whole process of initial compunc- 
tion, careful examination of conscience in preparation for confession, appropriate 
choice of confessor, completeness of confession, and adequate satisfaction after 
confession. 

*Cf. Mt. 9, 23-25; Lk. 7, 12-25; Jn. 11, 39-44. 
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and heart to God (c2 n4). It is only when such loving surrender is present 
that the giving of alms can become redemption for sins. 

Shame may tempt the sinner to divide his confession among different 
priests so that none of them should become aware of the enormity of his 
offences; such a confession is hypocritical and entirely to be avoided 
(c2 n5). The same desire to appear better than he is may tempt him to ap- 
proach the Eucharist before his conscience would allow it; he is to avoid 
communion and "sorrow because he does not yet dare to receive the food 
of salvation that he so much desires" (c2 n5). In the meantime, he will 
also refrain from attending games and spectacles. These inner disposi- 
tions and their outward signs will result in the production of worthy 
fruits of penance which ensure that the appropriate satisfaction is com- 
pleted, as is required for the more serious sins (c2 nn6-7). If dispositions 
and signs are lacking, or if penances “are not imposed in conformity 
with the authorities of the Saints and the quality of the crime" (c3 n1), 
then the penance and its satisfaction are false. 

After providing the penitent with a concrete guide to repentance and 
satisfaction, Peter can now step back and begin a more general treatment 
of penance. This treatment opens with the assertion that penance may be 
done for sins before baptism, for grave sins after baptism, and for the 
daily sins which daily afflict everyone—even the perfect (c4 nn1-2). If 
the last become too numerous, they can become as oppressive as some 
great sin, so remedies such as alms-giving and prayers ought to be used 
against them (c5 n1). The Lord's Prayer is presented as being a particu- 
Jarly suitable remedy for venial sins, when followed by contrition and 
confession, if the latter is available (c6 nn1-2). Of course, these are also 
the remedies against grave sins, but then they are to be used “much more 
vehemently and strictly" (c6 n3). 

Peter moves next to a question which had much exercised the masters 
in the schools, and which has not ceased to have its relevance in Chris- 
tianity ever since, namely whether confession is necessary for the remis- 
sion of sins. This crucial question is followed by two supplementary 
ones regarding whether confession, if it is indeed necessary, may be 
made to God alone, without recourse to a priest, and then whether con- 
fession may be made to a lay person (dist. 17 cl nl). On the principal 
question, Peter notes that the authorities are almost contradictory, since 
some assert that confession is absolutely necessary for remission of sins, 
if one has time to do it, while others hold that forgiveness occurs as soon 
as someone is contrite, so long as he has the intention to make a con- 


fession (c1 n2). 
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The debate regarding the necessity of confession has been character- 
ized as one between confessionists and contritionists.'° As is not unusual 
for Peter, he first sets out the authorities which appear to support the 
position he will then find less compelling, namely that contrition alone 
suffices for the remission of sin (cl nn3-4). These are followed by the 
more numerous authorities defining the requirement for confession, if 
remission of sins is to occur (cl nn5-10). Particularly fruitful among 
these is Augustine's assertion that to claim to do penance without con- 
fession is to make void the authority which Christ granted to his Apostles 
by the conferral of the keys (c1 n8). 

After a careful presentation of the seemingly contradictory authorities, 
Peter proposes an elegant solution to the controversy which cannot easi- 
ly be labelled as either confessionist or contritionist. He regards it as 
certain that “sins are blotted out by contrition and humility of heart, even 
without confession by the mouth and payment of outward punishment” 
(cl n11). But this is so because compunction is to be identified with 
“confession of the heart” before God. Outward satisfaction and confes- 
sion by the mouth are then enjoined as stringently as inward confession 
and are as much the fruit of grace as inner contrition. But if the penitent 
should die between his inward confession and the performance of out- 
ward confession, his sins would have been remitted (c1 n13). 

Turning to the question of whether it is sufficient to make confession 
to God alone, Peter first presents the authorities which do not seem to 
require that confession be made to a priest, so long as one sheds sorrow- 
ful tears for the sins one has committed (c2 nn1-7). On the basis of these 
authorities, some have concluded that, “if one fears to reveal his fault 
before men lest he have to suffer shame because of it, or lead others to 
sin by his example, and so he is silent before men and reveals it to God, 
he receives forgiveness" (c2 n8). This is not a position with which Peter 
will agree without some important qualifications. His own position will 
have to account for the authorities which support the necessity for con- 
fession to a priest and, perhaps even more importantly, the desirability 


PColish, Peter Lombard, 2.602-604. Colish (pp. 588-591), in a rather unsubtle 
reading of Gratian's Decretum on these matters, characterizes Gratian as the chief 
champion of the confessionist view; she then proceeds (p. 603) to present the Lom- 
bard as resoundingly defending the contritionist view. Rosemann, Peter Lombard, 
p. 163, comments on Colish’s opinion in the following terms: “It seems to me that 
Professor Colish is exaggerating the decisiveness of the Lombard's stance on these 
matters, indeed to the point of misinterpreting his position. For Colish downplays a 
crucial aspect of Peter's theory: the penitent's intention or desire (votum) to com- 
plete his or her contrition, or increase penance, with the requisite outer acts, and to 
do so as soon as possible." 
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for a sinner to have the opportunity to enjoy the benefit of manifesting 
his shame for the sin he has committed (c3 nn1-7). When the manifold 
benefits of confession have been reviewed (e.g. exemplary value, reduc- 
tion of mortal sins to venial ones, the acquisition of the merits of the 
priest's prayers), Peter can conclude that it has been *indubitably shown 
that It 1s necessary to offer confession first to God, and then to the priest, 
if the opportunity for this exists; nor is there any other way to come to 
the gate of paradise" (c3 n8). 

Giving it as proven that *it does not suffice to confess to God with- 
out a priest, nor is one truly humble and penitent, if he does not desire 
and request the priest's judgement," the question remains whether it is 
"equally effective to confess to a friend or to one's neighbour, at least 
when a priest is not available" (c4 n1). The answer is that a priest is pref- 
erable, if there is one available, since priests enjoy the power of binding 
and loosing sins, but confession to a friend or neighbour is allowed, if a 
priest is not available (c4 n2). And yet one ought to be careful in the 
choice of one's priestly confessor and choose a priest who is skilled in 
binding and loosing (c4 nn3-6). A penitent ought not to be overly im- 
pressed by a priest's power to bind and loose, unless the priest also gives 
evidence of wisdom, discretion, and judgement; if such qualities are not 
evident in the available priests, one might do better to confess to a friend 
who is not a priest (c4 n6). 

An alternative view is that one may reveal venial sins to friends, but 
the graver ones to a priest, unless a priest is not present and so long as 
one is not motivated by contempt toward the priesthood (c4 n7). But "it 
is safer and more perfect to reveal both kinds of sins to priests and to 
seek medicinal counsel from those to whom the power of loosing and 
binding was granted" (c4 n7). 

Peter concludes his discussion of the necessity of confession by reiter- 
ating *how detestable is silence as to sin, and conversely how necessary 
confession is" (c4 n13). And yet the act of confessing to a priest is not 
when the blotting out of sin occurs; that happens with contrition. Con- 
fession is rather to be regarded as necessary for the punishment of sin, 
satisfaction for sin, the occasion to receive the priest's judgement, and 
the practice of humility and carefulness (69): 

But if God grants remission of sin to a contrite intention to confess, 
what does the priest's absolution add? What is the role and power of 
those keys granted by the Lord to the Apostle Peter and his successors? 
(dist. 18 c1). For an adequate answer to this question, it should be 
known that the keys in question consist in the knowledge and power 
which a priest in communion with the Church has and which enable him 
to reject or admit sinners into God's kingdom (c2). This priestly power 
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is essentially the power to recognize what God has already done (c3), 
for it is Christ alone, and not the priest, who raises up the sinner's soul 
and remits the debt of eternal death (c4 nn2-3). Just as, in baptism, it is 
Christ alone who baptizes, so, in penance, it is Christ alone who, by his 
grace, enlightens the soul inwardly and relaxes the debt of eternal death 
(c4 nn3-5). As soon as the sinner acknowledges the need to confess, he 
has charity and is worthy of life; at the same moment, God “cleanses a 
man inwardly from the stain of sin and absolves him from the debt of 
eternal punishment" (c4 n6). By their fallible judgement, priests merely 
declare that God has exercised this exclusive power (c6 n3). But priests 
properly exercise a power of discipline and mercy as they strive to dis- 
cern and declare God's own judgement and its effect for communion 
within the Church (c6 nn4-6). The Church's declaration as to whether 
one is in communion is not infallible; it is binding in heaven only if the 
sinner has merited the Church's condemnation, or if he is contemptuous 
of the Church's authority (c7 nn1-3). The power of the keys is crucial 
for discipline and useful to penitents; it is a fruit of God's grace, but 
should not be regarded as the source of that grace. This is all to the 
good, given how frequently priests turn out to be inadequate for their 
great ministry. 

Peter's reflections on the frequent inadequacy of priests for the great 
ministry entrusted to them in confession are rather blunt and occur in 
margin to his discussion of the commission of the power of the keys en- 
trusted to the Church. Though the commission of this power accom- 
panies a priest's ordination (dist. 19 c1 n2), it is not obvious that all 
priests receive both keys, namely of judgement and knowledge. It seems 
clear to Peter that “not all priests have the second of these keys, that is, 
the knowledge of discernment, which is cause for sorrow and tears" 
(cl n3). In effect, as the Church's judgement in penance is declaratory, 
so the bishop’s conferral of this second key is merely declaratory and 
fallible; the conferral of this second key on the ordinand is a declaration 
by the bishop that, as far as he can tell, by his manner of life and his 
learning, the new priest has obtained the necessary knowledge “to dis- 
cern between those to be bound and those to be loosed” (c1 n3). If the 
candidate lacks that knowledge, the conferral of the key does not pro- 
vide it for him; if he has it, then the conferral provides him with author- 
ity “because the discernment which he already had is now increased, 
and it becomes a key in him, so that he may be able to use it to close or 
to open” (cl n3). 

As to the other key, some would say, and not without support in 
the authorities, that it is received only by priests “who preserve both 
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the teaching and way of life of the Apostles” (c1 n5).!! Peter shares the 
view of those who hold that the key of binding and loosing is granted to 
all priests, “but they do not have it rightly and worthily, unless they 
preserve the manner of life and teaching of the Apostles" (c1 n8). The 
unworthiness of the minister of penance does not rob the sacrament of 
penance of its effectiveness before God, “for God gives his blessing to 
anyone who worthily asks for it, even through an unworthy minister" 
(cl n8). To conclude otherwise would be to bind God's grace to the 
minister's worthiness and so one must conclude that the priesthood “is 
not deprived of the power to confer grace because of the minister's 
unworthiness” (c2 n1). Certainly, it will do a person no good to blame 
his own impenitence on the failings of priests (c2 n3). 

Until now, Peter has discussed penance primarily from the perspective 
of the penitent. The reflection on the impediment presented to penitents 
by the unworthiness of priests now causes him to insert a little mirror for 
the ecclesiastical judge or confessor. Such a person is to strive to excise 
from himself the evils that he is supposed to discern in others (c4 n1). If 
he is to be effective in discernment, then the confessor must pursue the 
knowledge necessary to inquire of the penitent about the nature of his 
crime and the various circumstances which the sinner has been asked to 
ponder in the course of his self-examination. The acquisition of this 
knowledge should be accompanied by good will and a disposition to help 
the penitent to carry his burden and by "sweetness in his disposition, 
discretion according to circumstance" (c4 n2). 

This brief exhortation to the confessor is followed by Peter's consider- 
ation of a number of additional questions which had not been part of the 
standard repertory in the schools and which have been taken to reflect 
his indebtedness to Gratian's Decretum and the canonical tradition." 
The first of these questions concerns those who wait to repent until the 
end of life. This is not to be regarded as a bad thing, if it does result in 
final repentance; certainly, no one should be made to despair for having 
waited so late (dist. 20 c1 n1). And yet, this is not a practice which ought 
to be encouraged. It is an uncertain form of penance (cl n2), and it has 
something of coercion about it; it seems to spring from necessity and 
fear, and not out of freedom and love (cl n4). Since no one can be saved 
without charity, and fear does not go well with charity, delaying penance 
should be regarded as deceitful. In any case, one who delays penance un- 
til his death-bed will not have time to make satisfaction in this life for 
his sins; these will require purging by the fire of purgation, which is 


l'The authorities are presented at nn6 and 7. 
2Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.607. 
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much more grievous than the satisfaction one might have made in good 
time in this life (c1 n5). 

The fire of purgation is likely to be the lot of all those who have not 
completed satisfaction for their sins in this life, whether or not they have 
delayed penance until their death-bed. But the completion of satisfac- 
tion is not to be gauged in some sort of mechanical or numerical sense; 
what is at stake is the depth of contrition: “if their contrition of heart and 
their disapproval of crime were so great as to suffice for the punishment 
of sin, they will pass into [eternal] life free from other punishments, even 
if their penance was not completed, because they perfectly repented and 
groaned in their heart" (c2 n1). One of the effects of this view is, once 
more, that of relativizing clerical judgement; the confessor’s assignment 
of penitential satisfaction is not an end in itself, but is meant to indicate 
the need to deepen inner contrition. Although the enjoining of penance 
by a priest is a useful thing, it does not replace God’s judgement and, 
whether or not one has completed the penance imposed by a confessor, 
“if the inner sorrow is such as to suffice as vengeance for sin, God, who 
knows this, does not exact any further punishment from someone who re- 
pents in such fashion” (c2 n2). On the other hand, God, in his mercy, 
apparently will not exact further punishment, if the external penance has 
been completed, even though it has not resulted in an inner sorrow that 
might be regarded as sufficient. In any case, it remains the penitent’s re- 
sponsibility to become more and more penitent to the point that he does 
not desire to sin; this is the surest indication that he has been healed 
from the wounds of his sins (c2 n3). 

What was said earlier concerning the sufficiency of the completion of 
external penance must be qualified in the case of an inadequate penance 
assigned by an ignorant or negligent priest. Although Peter does not ex- 
plicitly say it, he seems to be referring to a penitent who knowingly 
chooses a lax and incompetent confessor in order to obtain a lighter pen- 
ance (c3 nl). But the case allows Peter to reiterate in strong terms that 
the essence of the penitential exercise is the cultivation of inner sorrow. 
Confessors cannot perceive exactly the depth of this sorrow; thus, “since 
it is not given to them to understand the secrets of the heart, they es- 
tablish laws of penance for all” (c3 n2). Useful and necessary as these 
general laws may be, they must not distract the confessor from paying 
attention to the specific penitent before him; the principal concern of 
confessors must tend not toward legalism, but toward knowing “how 
much sorrow of heart would be right, and that they enjoin satisfaction 
according to that measure” (c3 n2). Canonical prescriptions of times of 
penance must be used as sentencing guidelines, as it were, but they can- 
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not relieve the confessor of the obligation to act both judicially and judi- 
ciously (c3 nn3-4). 

The same judiciousness requires that confessors not impose penances 
on those who are dying, but only state them, so that they may apply if the 
ill penitent should recover (c4 n1). Nor is a confessor to deny penance or 
reconciliation on the grounds that a penitent is only seeking it out of 
necessity, or even if the penitent has waited so long that he is now un- 
able to speak; the testimonies and suffrages of other believers can assist 
even in such a dismal pass (c5 nn1-2). Indeed, it is sufficient for a sinner 
to have demonstrated his intention to approach penance for his donations 
at death to be acceptable, even if he was prevented by death from ap- 
proaching a confessor (c7). 

The consideration of death-bed confession leads into the question of 
whether sins may be remitted even after death (dist. 21 c1). Such remis- 
sion is available by the fire of purgation, but only for venial sins (ccl-2). 
Nor will the fire of purgation act in the same way for everyone because 
"some are purged more slowly, others more quickly, in proportion to 
whether they loved these perishable things more or less" (c3).? Once 
more, Peter makes clear that love is the issue. 

Next, the question is raised as to the usefulness of a confession made 
in general terms. If such a confession is made in order to avoid mention- 
ing specific sins of which a penitent is conscious, then it is problematic; 
on the other hand, if one adds a general confession to a specific one of 
those sins which one does remember, then it is a good thing since it 
serves as a remedy for one's inability to know and recall all of one's 
sins. That such a confession may be a good thing is pointed out by the 
Church's practice of incorporating it within the daily celebration of 
the liturgy (c7 n1). But humble enthusiasm ought not to lead one to con- 
fess a sin which one has not committed; “this is an incautious humility 
and makes one a sinner" (c8). 

Peter brings Distinction 21 to a close with a final warning to confes- 
sors and a defence of the faithful's right to choose a suitable one. Under 
no circumstances must a priest reveal to anyone the sins confessed to 
him, under penalty of deposition—the harshest punishment which may 
be imposed on a priest under Church discipline (c9 nl). As for the 
choice of confessor, Peter acknowledges that canonical discipline asserts 
a pastor's exclusive right to hear the confession of his parishioners. He 
produces canonical authority to prove that the prohibition against choos- 


"This point is expanded in cc4 and 5. 
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ing one's confessor only applies if the choice is moved by favour or hate, 
while it is allowed for the sake of avoiding a blind man (c9 n2). 

Peter approaches the conclusion of his extended treatment of penance 
by raising the question of the reviviscence of sin. If it is true, as he has 
repeatedly asserted, that remission of sin occurs as a result of true contri- 
tion of heart, before confession or satisfaction, then "it is asked whether 
the remitted sins return, if one despised to make confession after contri- 
tion of heart, or fell into the same or similar sin" (dist. 22 cl nl). The 
question is a perplexing one, and there is no lack of authorities which 
seem to support the view that sins return, if the sinner is contemptuous 
of the mercy which he has received (cl nn1-7). Those who disagree with 
this view argue that it makes God seem unjust and raises the spectre of 
double jeopardy (cl n8). Peter does not regard the last as a serious ob- 
jection in the absence of worthy satisfaction and perseverance on the sin- 
ner's part (cl n9). Yet others argue that talk of sins returning is to be 
read as signifying that, as a result of the sinner's ingratitude, he is made 
as guilty as he was before (c1 n10). Since these various arguments all 
enjoy authoritative support, Peter concludes: “I leave the judgement 
to the judicious reader, adding that it would be safer for me and safer for 
salvation to eat the crumbs under the masters' table" (c1 n11). 

With a striking methodological lesson, now that he has canvassed all 
the minutiae of penance, Peter is willing to offer what one might have 
expected at the beginning of this protracted discussion, namely a defini- 
tion of the sacrament of penance. Given the general definition of a sacra- 
ment as a sign of a sacred thing, what is the sign and what the sacred 
thing in penance? (c2 n1). It is the view of some that the sacrament is 
outward penance, “which is the sign of inner penance, namely of contri- 
tion of heart and humiliation" (c2 n2). If one were to accept this view, 
one would have to conclude that not every sacrament effects that which 
it signifies, since it is the inner penance which causes the outward one 
(c2 n3). To this, the proponents of the primacy of outward penance reply 
that only the sacraments of the New Testament effect that which they 
signify; this is not true of those sacraments, like marriage and penance, 
which were instituted with our first parents. Others hold that inward and - 
outward penance jointly constitute the one sacrament of penance. As 
with the Eucharist, “so also in this sacrament they say that the sacrament 
alone is one thing, namely outward penance; another is sacrament and 
thing, namely inward penance; another is thing and not sacrament, 
namely the remission of sins" (c2 n5). Wonderfully, Peter refuses to 
make explicitly clear which of these various opinions he regards as the 
most correct one. 
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The extensive discussion of penance is followed by the mercifully 
brief treatment of the sacrament of the anointing of the sick, “which is 
done at the end of life with oil consecrated by the bishop" (dist. 23 ¢1).!4 
The specific treatment of this sacrament is preceded by a brief reminder 
that anointing does not occur exclusively in this sacrament, and that one 
may distinguish three kinds of anointing. The first, “because in it princi- 
pally is the Paraclete given" (c2), is performed with a mixture of oil and 
balsam; this mixture alone is to be called chrism. Bishops use chrism in 
anointing kings and bishops at their consecration; the priest uses chrism 
in baptism, and the bishop applies it in confirmation. The second anoint- 
ing is that of catechumens before their baptism. The third anointing is 
the one “which is called the oil of the sick, of which we now treat" (c2). 

On the authority of the Epistle of James, the anointing of the sick is 
asserted to have been instituted by the Apostles (c3 nl). So long as it 
is received with faith and devotion, this sacrament serves “for the remis- 
sion of sins, and for the relief of bodily infirmity" (c3 n2), if it is ex- 
pedient that the sick person should be so relieved. In a formulation 
reminiscent of his insistence on the centrality of inward contrition in 
penance, Peter defines the thing of this sacrament as consisting in the in- 
ner anointing “which is brought about by the remission of sins and the 
increase of virtues" (c3 n3). The outer anointing constitutes the sacra- 
ment. Although reception of this sacrament is not compulsory, its omis- 
sion by contempt or negligence “is dangerous and damnable” (c3 n3). 

The most controverted topic regarding this sacrament had been that of 
its repeatability. Peter reports the various arguments of those who held 
that it could not be repeated (c4 nn1-2, 4-6). He does not find them com- 
pelling. If this anointing is a remedy for illness, then it may be repeated 
as often as illness occurs (c4 n3). 


14Misreading the reference to episcopal consecration of the oil, Colish, Peter Lom- 
bard. 2.613 and 761, mistakenly convicts Peter of idiosyncracy for holding that the 
bishop is the ordinary minister of this sacrament. Colish’s misreading is noted by 
Rosemann, Peter Lombard, p. 169. 
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Sacred Orders? 

Peter moves next to treat of the sacrament of ordination, by which cle- 
rics are established and distinguished in the Church. Within the clerical 
state, there are seven “degrees or orders of spiritual offices, as is plainly 
handed down by the sayings of the holy Fathers and as is shown by the 
example of our Lord, namely Jesus Christ" (dist. 24 c1 n2). Christ exem- 
plified each of these orders in the course of his own life and ministry, 
“and he left the same orders to be kept by his body, which is the Church” 
(cl n2). This elegant formulation, in its pithy terms, sets the considera- 
tion of orders firmly within the perspective of the imitation of Christ on 
the part of the clergy. Christ, the head of his body, the Church, is the 
pattern for the graceful performance of the office which he himself has 
established for the sake of that body. The pattern cannot be faithfully and 
fruitfully imitated without the sevenfold grace of the Holy Spirit, which 
is recalled by the sevenfold distinction of orders. Candidates in whom 
this grace is not present come to their offices unworthily. But if that 
grace is present, then, in the reception of orders, they “are believed to 
receive an increase of that grace in the very act of promotion to the spir- 
itual degree" (c2 n1). With great economy of words, Peter manages here 
to place orders within a trinitarian context and to present their relevance 
both to the Church as a whole and to the individual candidate, who takes 
seriously his call to holiness within the clerical state. 

In order that clerics may know their responsibilities and strive to live 
them in imitation of their Lord, Peter will set down the obligations of 
each order and point out examples of Christ fulfilling the same responsi- 
bilities. This is preceded by the general consideration that it is better to 
have a few worthy ministers than many unworthy ones. The function of 
teaching and sanctifying is so important that an unworthy manner of life 
on the part of clerics cannot but present a grave difficulty (c3 n1). 

For Peter, the clerical state is distinguished into seven degrees: door- 
keeper, lector, exorcist, acolyte, subdeacon, deacon, and priest (c3 n2). 
He takes the then unusual position, which will gradually triumph in the 


P Although ‘holy orders’ has become the common expression in English, holi- 
ness and sacredness, while related, are not the same. The current usage of ‘holy’ 
certainly does not carry with it much sense of consecration, separation, awe- 
someness. Insofar as all of these are quite important to Peter’s perception of 
orders, it seems useful to resist homogenization and to preserve the possibility 
of reflection that the oddness of ‘sacred’ may induce, hence our preference for 
the expression used here. 

"^On the evolution of the theme of the imitation of Christ with reference to orders 
see Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.617-618. i 
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Church, that the episcopacy is not a distinct sacred order, but belongs 
under the priesthood. 

Clerics are so named from the Greek word for ‘lot,’ as if chosen by lot 
to become the Lord’s ministers (c3 n2, c4 nl). They are marked by the 
shaving of the crown of their head; this ‘coronation’ signifies their call 
to be rulers, first of their own selves and then of others in the Church 
(c4 nl). Their rule is to be undertaken as a service and is to be character- 
ized by their mind being open to God and the divine mysteries; that 
openness of mind is also symbolized by their tonsure, which points, too, 
to the heavenly crown that will be theirs, if they hear and understand 
God's word and carry it out. The practice of tonsure itself is shown to 
have both Old and New Testament precedents to mark out those set aside 
for divine service (c4 n2). 

The first of the orders is that of door-keeper, whose function in 
the Old Testament was to keep the unclean from entering the Temple 
(c5 n1). In the Church, the door-keeper's function seems to have shifted 
somewhat to the protection of Church furnishings, although they are still 
said to have the responsibility of discerning the worthy from the un- 
worthy (c5 nn1-2). Christ, who is himself the door, is said to have exer- 
cised the office of door-keeper when he whipped the merchants out of 
the Temple (c5 n3). 

Lectors are the first announcers of God's word to the people; their 
reading ought to be such as to move their hearers to compunction, "and 
yet some readers enunciate so pathetically that they drive some to mourn- 
ing and lamentation” (c6 n1). Incompetent reading can even cause dis- 
traction and laughter, when the reader does not know how to divide his 
text or where to place question marks; it follows that one appointed to 
pronounce God's word ought to receive a good literary education and 
should have a good voice “to assist ears and heart" (c6 n3). The lector's 
function echoes the prophetic office of the Old Testament; Christ exem- 
plified the office when he read and debated the book of Isaias among the 
elders. The Lord's example makes clear to lectors "that they who an- 
nounce the word of God to others must shine out with spiritual grace" 
(c6 n4). 

Exorcists invoke the Lord's name over catechumens and the possessed 
in order to expel unclean spirits from them (c7 n1). To do this effective- 
ly, they must know the exorcisms; more importantly, they must have a 
clean spirit themselves (c7 n2). Salomon may first have devised the of- 
fice, and Christ exercised it in the Gospel, “teaching us spiritually in this 
way that we ought to open the ears of men’s hearts to understanding, and 
their mouths to confession so that ... the Holy Spirit may receive his ves- 


sel” (c7 n3). 
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Acolytes are candle-bearers and helpers of the subdeacons in prepar- 
ing the Eucharist. There were similar servers in the Old Testament, and 
Jesus exemplified their office when he proclaimed himself to be the light 
of the world (c8 nn1-3). 

Subdeacons assist the deacons and the other ministers at the altar. 
They form the first order to which continence or celibacy applies (c9 
nn1-3). They are called to humility by Old Testament similitude (c9 n1), 
and even more by the example of the Lord, who exemplified their office 
when he washed and dried the feet of his disciples (c9 nnl and 4). 

Deacons are the successors to the Levites of old and so they serve with 
the priests at the altar (c10 nn1-2). They proclaim the Gospel and wear a 
stole on their left shoulder to signify that they have been designated to 
bear a burden (c10 nn2-3). Deacons were instituted by the Apostles; the 
apostolic number of seven deacons is preserved by custom in some 
Churches (c10 n3). They are ordained to be heralds of the Gospel and to 
encourage the people to prayer (c10 n4); Christ exemplified their office 
when he distributed his flesh and blood to the Apostles and exhorted 
them to prayer (c10 n5). 

Priests are called elders, not because of great age, but for their honour 
and dignity; they ought to take their title seriously enough to excel the 
people “by the prudence of their manner and the maturity of their way 
of life" (c11 n1). Priests share the sacerdotal title with bishops, but they 
do not share all the bishops’ functions (cll n2). The confection of the 
Eucharist is the priest's particular office; he is ordained for it by the 
anointing of his hands, “so he understands that he has received the grace 
to consecrate, and that he ought to extend the works of charity to all" 
(c11 n3). In the Old Testament, this office was prefigured in the sons of 
Aaron, who, as lesser priests, assisted their father as high priest. Simi- 
larly, Christ chose Apostles and disciples; the priests hold the place of 
the disciples, as lesser priests, while the pope stands in the place of 
Aaron (cll n4). The priestly office was exemplified by Christ “when he 
offered himself on the altar of the cross, both priest and victim" (c11 n5). 

All these various orders can be called sacred, but the canonical tra- 
dition applies the term most fittingly to two of them, namely those of 
deacon and priest. Peter holds that these two alone were present in the 
primitive Church (c12 n1); the others were established by the Church in 
later times for her own needs (c12 n2). 

As we have seen him do with penance, so here, at the end of his survey 
of the several orders, Peter is ready to offer a definition of the sacrament. 
His general definition of a sacrament is here applied to each clerical 
rank, in effect defining the sacrament of orders as itself a collection of 
seven sacraments or signs, because he defines each of the conferrals 
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of sacred orders as "some mark, that is, something sacred, by which 
spiritual power and office are granted to the one ordained” (c13 nl). 
Whenever an ordinand is promoted to a position of power within the 
Church by means of ordination, a spiritual character is impressed on 
him, and this is called an order or degree. Each of these orders may be 
called a sacrament “because a sacred thing is conferred in the receiving 
of them, that is, grace, which the things carried out at ordination signify” 
(c13 n2). Since each degree in the clerical hierarchy requires its own 
particular grace, each ordination rite can be regarded as a particular sac- 
rament symbolizing the grace that 1s being conferred for the sake of 
Christ's body and the ordinand’s own sanctification. 

Peter leaves unclear whether and how this is true of bishops, since he 
has no comment on episcopal consecration and its sacramental value, if 
any. He is rather firm that titles like that of bishop “designate not orders, 
but dignities or offices" (c14). From the etymology of the term, a bishop 
is one called to exercise oversight over God's people (c15). Under his 
title as pontiff, the bishop is called "the prince of priests, the road, as it 
were, of those who follow. He is also called the highest priest, for he is 
the one who makes priests and deacons; he dispenses all ecclesiastical 
orders" (c16)." 

The general definition of the episcopal dignity and office is followed 
by a consideration of its division into four members, in accordance 
with the breadth of the jurisdiction granted to each. Patriarch, meaning 
highest of fathers, designates the holder of an apostolic see. In quoting 
Isidore's list of patriarchates, Peter does not feel compelled to add Con- 
stantinople to it; he does add that "the highest of all is the Roman one" 
(c17 nl). Peter continues to cite Isidore's list to include archbishops and 
metropolitans, but then notes that Isidore's understanding of these terms 
is no longer current: what Isidore termed an archbishop is now called a 
primate, and what the older usage called a metropolitan is now called an 
archbishop (c17 n2). Still relying on Isidore, Peter has no difficulty in 
pointing out that these distinctions have their root in ancient pagan 
usages (c17 n3). , 

Although Peter has included neither seers nor cantors in his list of 
orders, he appends Isidore’s presentation of these terms (cc18-19 n1). 
The brief mention of seers is not the definition of an office, but of a 
word; when students come across the word, they ought to know that it 


1Rosemann, Peter Lombard, p. 172, and Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.625, both read 
these remarks as referring to the pope. It is unclear why they regard the term of pon- 
tiff, without qualification, as applying to anyone but a bishop. 
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may mean priest, prophet, or poet (c18). It may be that the mention of 
cantor serves the same purpose; terms such as precentor, succentor, and 
concentor could well stump the student who has not benefited from 
Peter's teaching (c19 n1). 

Bringing to an end his overview of orders, Peter expresses the. need 
to offer the following admonition to Christ's ministers: 


As they excel by the dignity of their order, so must they stand out by holi- 
ness of their life, so that the people entrusted to them and instructed by 
their discipline may willingly obey them, and may make progress from 
day to day by the example of those from whom they receive the divine 
sacraments and hear the solemnities of the mass (c19 n2). 


As he had begun his reflection on orders with ecclesiological considera- 
tions, so he concludes them with the reminder that clerical authority is 
granted for the sake of the people and the sanctification of the cleric. 
These two aims are not in opposition; the more a cleric is characterized 
by holiness of life, the more the people will readily obey him and make 
progress in their own spiritual lives. 

The presentation of sacred orders is followed by a consideration of the 
difficulties which have been known to occur in their conferral. The dis- 
cussion of these difficulties has the advantage of allowing the student to 
reflect that the mere formal correctness of an ordination may not be suf- 
ficient to bring about the desired effect; the intention of the participants 
may be at least equally relevant. 

The hoary question of whether ordination by a heretic is effective 
allows Peter to put before his students a rich and complex dossier of 
authorities reaching back to the third century and requiring exquisite 
distinctions for their decipherment as well as the reconciliation of their 
various interpretations proposed in the schools. The question is “whether 
heretics who have been cut off and condemned by the Church can confer 
sacred orders, and whether those ordained by them are to be re-ordained 
when they return to the unity of the Church" (dist. 25 cl nl). The stu- 
dents know that they are about to hear something interesting when they 
are told that "the words of the doctors, who seem to be in much disagree- 
ment, make this a perplexing and almost insoluble question" (cl nl). 


Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.625, eloquently states: “His inclusion of poets under 
this heading, as holding rank within the church, is a remarkable expression of belief 
in the inspirational power of art when it is tumed to the service of edification and 
the glorification of God.” Much as one may share Colish’s sentiments about art, it is 
hard to see how they derive from the brief gloss at issue. 

?Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.626, fruitfully suggests that this is the perspective in 
which to read Distinction 25. 
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The opening position on this question is that heretics cannot confer 
sacred orders and the grace that accompanies them. [n the case of the 
Arians, ancient authority held that their clerics, upon returning to the uni- 
ty of the Church, were not to be received into the priesthood' and min- 
istry, and their baptism alone was to be regarded as valid, if it had been 
properly conferred in the name of the Trinity (cl n2). Indeed, it is not 
heretical ordination alone which is to be regarded as void; authorities ap- 
pear to hold that a number of their sacraments are also to be regarded as 
empty (cl nn3-5). By this line of authorities, “it may be concluded that 
the ecclesiastical sacraments, especially those of the body and blood, or- 
dination, and confirmation, cannot be administered by heretics" (cl n6). 

But there are other authorities which seem to hold that those who were 
baptized and ordained among the heretics are not to be baptized and or- 
dained again upon their return to the unity of the Church (cl n7). Au- 
gustine, for example, holds that baptism and ordination are to be treated 
analogously; 1n schism, ordination was given and received harmfully, but 
it was given and received, and so it ought not to be repeated or denied 
when unity is restored (cl nn&-10). Gregory seems to concur with Au- 
gustine and says that the very idea of re-ordination is ridiculous (cl n11). 
The contradiction between the two lines of authorities seems unbridge- 
able. But there has been no lack of suggestions in the schools about how 
they might be reconciled. 

Some hold that those who have received the power to baptize and or- 
dain in the Church, retain the power to baptize if they leave, but cannot 
ordain or celebrate the Eucharist after the Church has condemned them 
(cl n13). Those who propound this view read Augustine's statement as 
concerning persons who held heretical views, but were not condemned 
publicly by the Church. Before such a condemnation, they ordain validly 
and those ordained by them, if they return to the Church, are not to be 
ordained again. Others hold that, so long as the form of the Church is 
observed in ordination, orders are validly conferred even outside the uni- 
ty of the Church. Only when heretics fail to observe the Church's forms 
are their sacraments to be declared false and vain (c1 n14). A third group 
holds that heretics can celebrate the Church's sacraments with the 
Church's form, and the sacraments “are true and approved in themselves, 
but that they are false and empty as to their effect, both in those who 
handle them wrongly, and in those who receive them wrongly. And SO 
they are void and false, because they do not give what they are believed 
and promise to confer" (cl n15). A last group takes the simpler position 
that those ordained in the Church retain their "right to ordain and conse- 
crate, even after severance; but those who are ordained and anointed by 
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them in schism or heresy lack that right, and so, when they want to or- 
dain, they inflict a wound rather than confer a grace" (c1 n16). 

After outlining these various positions as clearly as possible, Peter 
falls silent. It is now for his students to decide which of these views most 
compellingly accounts for the disagreement among the authorities and 
for the weight which is to be given to the faith and intention of ordainer 
and ordinand.”° 

Peter next turns his attention to the grave crime of simony. Since the 
middle of the eleventh century, an unbroken line of Church reformers 
had been particularly concerned with the harm that simony did to the 
Church. The great struggle for the freedom of the Church had begun in 
the name of undoing the harm caused by the heinous practice of simonia- 
cal ordination. Peter begins his discussion of simony by asserting that it 
is improper to refer to both buyers and sellers of sacred things as sim- 
oniacs; strictly speaking, only the purchasers ought to be so called, but 
usage is otherwise (c2). With regard to those who receive simoniacal 
ordinations, it is relevant whether they do so knowingly or not; in the 
second case, their ordination will be sustained (c3). Similarly, those or- 
dained by simoniacs against their will are validly ordained, if they leave 
the company of simoniacs as quickly as they are able (c6). Except for a 
brief mention of the canonical age for the reception of various orders 
(c7), the discussion of simoniacal ordinations concludes Peter's treat- 
ment of sacred orders. It does so on a note of moral responsibility by as- 
serting the relevance of knowledge and freedom to the fitting reception 
of ordination. 


Marriage 

Marriage constitutes the social institution and the religious sacrament 
toward which the attention of twelfth-century schoolmasters seems to 
have turned most unwaveringly.?' Their great effort resulted in the for- 
mulation of views and practices which have remained at the core of the 
Western view of marriage into our own times. They are evidence, too, of 
the thorough-going way in which Western Christianity turned to the task 
of Christianizing the world outside the monastery and the cloister. This 
commitment and engagement is reflected in the Lombard's Sentences; 
seventeen of the Distinctions of Book 4 are devoted to a very detailed 
consideration of the sacrament of marriage. 


**Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.626-627, for reasons which are not easily discernible, 
takes Peter to adopt the first position as his own. 

? Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.628-648, offers a clear and useful summary of the vari- 
ous debates regarding marriage in the schools of the twelfth century. 
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Peter's presentation of marriage begins with an affirmation of its an- 
tiquity and high dignity. The other sacraments were made necessary by 
sin, and would not have been necessary apart from sin, but “marriage 
was instituted by the Lord even before sin, and yet not for remedy, but 
for function” (dist. 26 cl nl). This original institution of marriage oc- 
curred at the creation of woman in paradise, when the man understood 
that he was called to union with her (c1 n2). In that original state, human 
beings “would conceive without ardour and bear without pain" (c2 n1). 
Marriage was again instituted "after sin, as a remedy, and outside para- 
dise, for the sake of avoiding illicit stirrings; the first, so that nature 
might be multiplied, and the second so that nature might be rescued and 
vice curbed” (c2 nl). Before original sin, sexual union would have hap- 
pened without lust and would have been a good deed worthy of reward; 
after sin, this same union does not happen without lust, and so its repre- 
hensible character must be redeemed by the pursuit of the goods of mar- 
riage (c2 n3). Before sin, marriage was the fruit of a divine precept; after 
sin, marriage is allowed by way of indulgence for the avoidance of forni- 
cation. Before sin, and at times when the survival of the human race is 
at stake (e.g. after the Flood), marriage is a precept and meritorious; at 
other times, it is allowed as a remedy fraught with risk, if one should 
forget that it needs redemption (c3). But indulgence does not mean the 
same thing with regard to all the elements of marriage. Marriage itself 
is one of the lesser goods granted in the New Testament; sexual union 
even in marriage, if it is moved by incontinence, is a lesser evil which 
is tolerated (c4). 

Nuptials themselves, then, are a good, despite (because of?) the con- 
demnation that some heretics heap upon them (c5 n1). The goodness of 
marriage itself is evident from its divine institution in Genesis, as also 
from Christ's presence at the marriage at Cana in Galilee and his con- 
comitant miracle allowing its joyful celebration (c5 n2). Were it not a 
good thing, Christ would not have forbidden the dismissal of a wife and 
the Apostle would not have said that it is not a sin; by these authorities, 
“it is established that marriage is a good thing. Otherwise it would not be 
a sacrament: for a sacrament is a sacred sign" (c5 n2). 

The sacred thing of which marriage is a sacred sign is “the joining of 
Christ and the Church ... . For just as there is between the partners to a 
marriage a joining according to the consent of souls and the interming- 
ling of bodies, so the Church joins herself to Christ by will and nature" 
(c6 n1). The consequence of this analogy for human marriage partners is 
that they cannot regard their union as an exclusively physical one. In 
sacramental marriage, “the bride is joined to the bridegroom spiritually 
and corporeally, that is, by charity and the conformity of nature" (c6 n1). 
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As he has done with each of the sacraments in turn, so also with mar- 
riage, Peter firmly attaches it to the primacy of charity in Christian life. 
Christian marriage has two constitutive moments: the exchange of mari- 
tal consent by the spouses and their sexual union. Consent is crucial be- 
cause it signifies the spiritual joining of Christ and the Church, which 
happens through charity. Conformity of nature is signified by the sexual 
union of the partners. 

Because this conformity to nature does not occur without sexual inter- 
course, some authorities refuse to call a woman married who does not 
experience intercourse (c6 n2). A superficial interpretation of this opin- 
ion would lead to the impious conclusion that there was an incomplete 
marriage between Mary and Joseph, whereas this was a marriage "so 
much the more holy and complete the more it was free of carnal work" 
(c6 n3). Peter's view is that an unconsummated marriage is nevertheless 
a marriage which signifies "the joining of Christ and the Church, but 
only of that by which the Church is united to Christ in charity, not of the 
one by which the members are united to the head by his taking of flesh" 
(c6 n4). This sort of marriage is somewhat lacking in its signifying 
power because it cannot symbolize that joining by which the members 
of Christ's body are united to their head by the Incarnation. But an un- 
consummated marriage is no less holy since it remains “a sign of the 
spiritual joining and the love of souls, by which spouses ought to unite 
themselves" (c6 n5). 

After these foundational preliminary considerations, Peter is ready to 
offer a definition of marriage. It is “the marital joining of husband and 
wife of lawful standing, maintaining an undivided manner of life" (dist. 
27 c2). Marriage is a way of life constituted by two people who are not 
. barred by law from establishing it; to its undividedness pertains the in- 
ability of one partner to promise sexual continence, or even to go off to 
pray (i.e. abstain from conjugal sex) without the other's permission. The 
bond which these two establish between themselves is life-long and ex- 
clusive and requires "that each treat the other as he or she would himself 
or herself" (c2). All this is true at least of the marriage of members of 
the faithful who are not barred by law. 

Marriage comes into being through the expression by the couple of a 
form of consent specific to marriage. It must express in the present tense 
their taking each other as husband and wife (c3 n1). If they do not will in 
their hearts what they express by their mouths, there is still a marriage, 
so long as there was no compulsion or fraud. Authorities show that this 
expression of consent alone constitutes the marriage, whether or not con- 
summation follows (c3 n2). Spouses are such, then, from their exchange 
of vows (c4 n1); since Mary and Joseph exchanged such vows, they are 
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properly called spouses (c4 n2). Peter does not address the question of 
whether Mary may be called Joseph's wife; anyone tempted to conclude 
that Peter regards consummation as insignificant ought to be attentive to 
the issue of whether and when a woman who is a spouse may also be 
called a wife. 

A related terminological question is raised in Peter's discussion of 
the view that spouses (sponsi) can only be called marriage partners 
(coniuges) after, or in view of, consummation (c5 n1).? The supporters 
of this view point out that, before consummation, a spouse may enter a 
monastery, leaving the other spouse free to marry another; marriage part- 
ners, on the other hand, cannot be sexually continent, or enter a mon- 
astery, without the other's consent (c5 n2). Peter agrees that spouses can 
profess continence, or enter a monastery, without each other's consent 
(c6). He further agrees that marriage partners cannot do the same with- 
out each other's consent (cc7-8), but he disagrees with the view that 
coitus is what turns spouses into marriage partners. For him, the distinc- 
tion rests on the tense of the vows: if the vows are in the future tense, the 
spouses are only spouses; if the vows are in the present tense, then the 
spouses immediately become also marriage partners (cc7-8 nn7-8).? The 
distinction can have important consequences for would-be clerics. If 
they were spouses, but not yet marriage partners, when their spouses 
died, then they may be promoted to the priesthood; presumably, this 
point was not without practical importance for some of Peter's students 
(c10 nn1-2). Furthermore, in Peter's reading of the authorities, one who 
married by words of present consent without consummating the union, 
and then married another with consummation, would still be compelled 
to return to his original spouse and marriage partner (c10 n3). 


2The difficulty with the term “spouse” is that, in modern secular usage, that 
term is equivalent to husband/wife. We do not distinguish between people who 
have exchanged marriage vows in the present tense and those who have then 
actually consummated the marriage. But this distinction is crucial for both Peter 
and Gratian. It is a distinction which they draw from the confused state of the 
language regarding spouses and marriages in their sources. It is that confusion 
which makes room for the eventual assertion of the centrality of consent to the 
constitution of marriage and of sexual consummation to its indissolubility. How 
does one go about rendering the importance of the fact that Joseph is said to be 
Mary’s spouse, but he is hardly ever called Mary’s husband? Whatever terms 
one uses to speak of the marital relationship need to retain that distinction and 
difficulty, if they are to reflect faithfully the difficulties which Peter thought he 
was meeting. ` ! 

peter then proceeds, in c9, to offer several instances of the usage of the terms of 
spouse and marriage partners which seem to him to confirm his view. 
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Having clarified the effect of words of present consent, Peter now 
turns to the question of whether words of future consent also effect mar- 
riage and whether such a promise is irrevocable (dist. 28 cl n1). The 
student is invited to consider that “it is a far different thing to promise 
and to do" (c1 n2). As a consequence, those who exchange a mere pro- 
mise to marry cannot be called marriage partners; if they breach their 
first promise and marry other people, the subsequent marriages hold, but 
penance is to be imposed on them for breach of promise or perjury. 

There are formalities which customs and laws prescribe for the cele- 
bration of marriage, such as parental consent, the conferral of a dowry, 
the presence of a wedding party, the blessing by a priest; all these are 
fine and good things, which confer dignity and honourableness on a mar- 
riage, but they are not required for its validity (c1 n4). Present consent 
alone is the substance of the sacrament (c2 n1). 

A particular difficulty is presented by the secret exchange of words of 
present consent. Like publicly expressed vows, such an exchange creates 
a marriage, but it will not be enforceable by the Church. Only subse- 
quent manifestation of the secret consent by the partners makes the mar- 
riage inviolable and subject to the Church's enforcement mechanisms 
(c2 n2). 

Whether the consent is secret or public, its object can be neither mere 
cohabitation nor carnal joining. Brother and sister cohabit, but they can- 
not be married; Mary and Joseph were married, but Mary did not consent 
to carnal joining because she had always proposed to remain a virgin 
(c3 nl). It seems best to say that the object of marital consent is “con- 
jugal partnership, expressed by words of present tense, as when a man 
says: I take you as my wife, and neither as one to lord it over me, nor as a 
slave-girl" (c3 n2). It was to indicate this that, at creation, woman “was 
not formed either from the highest part, nor from the lowest, but from 
the side of man, for the sake of conjugal partnership" (c4 n1). 

Consent must of necessity be free; when there is coercion, there is no 
consent, and so no marriage (dist. 29 cl nnl-3). But if those coerced 
afterwards choose to cohabit, when they have the freedom to leave, then 
they are decreed to have consented (cl n3). Certain types of error are 
also taken to vitiate consent irremediably. Mistake as to person is such 
an error (dist. 30 c1 n2). Error as to a person's wealth, or error as to 
moral qualities is not (cl n5). Error regarding condition nullifies con- 
sent, but a fuller discussion of this error is deferred until later (c1 n2). 


"The discussion is deferred until dist. 36 cl. 
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The discussion of the ends for contracting marriage is preceded by the 
assertion that all the ends of marriage were met in the case of Mary and 
Joseph (c2). The principal end is the procreation of offspring, since this 
was the end for which God first commanded marriage (c3 n2). A second 
cause is the avoidance of fornication. Marriage is also worthily con- 
tracted for “the reconciliation of enemies and the re-establishment of 
peace” (c3 n2). Less worthy causes include the sort of physical beauty 
“which often impels spirits enflamed with love to enter into marriage so 
that they may fulfil their desire” (c3 n2). Desire for riches, and many 
other causes which frequently lead to marriage, ought not to be dis- 
counted. Peter is not willing to doubt the validity of marriages motivated 
by these causes, so long as present consent is expressed, and “even if it 
is love which has drawn them to this” (c3 n3). There are, after all, good 
biblical examples even of this last cause for marriage. Nor is the intrinsic 
goodness of marriage contaminated by improper ends, “as when the 
beauty of the other partner moves the spirit" (c4 n1). It is also good to 
remember that the marriage of Mary and Joseph did not occur without 
secondary ends, such as Mary's need for support and protection (c4 n2). 

The goods of marriage, which have already been adumbrated in the 
discussion of the ends of marriage, excuse coital activity, which would 
otherwise be sinful; the three goods are faith,” offspring, and sacrament. 
- Faith denotes the exclusiveness of the marriage bond; offspring becomes 
a good when a child is received with love and educated religiously; the 
good of the sacrament entails the indissolubility of the marriage bond 
(dist. 31 c1 n1). 

That the marriage bond is indissoluble does not mean that the partners 
do not ever separate. There can certainly be bodily separation between 
them, as happens because of fornication, or when partners have agreed to 
be sexually continent for the sake of religion (c2 n1). But such bodily 
separation cannot become a sacramental one; throughout their joint lives, 
they continue to be signs of Christ’s union with the Church, and so 
neither is ever free to marry another while they both live (c2 nnl-2). 


?5 Although fides in contexts like these is normally translated as “faithfulness” 
or “fidelity,” we use “faith”; precisely what the term means in the context of the 
three goods of marriage is difficult to state, and it is that very difficulty that 
makes the definition fruitful and important in a variety of contexts (e.g. eccle- 
siological reflection, mystical discussion of the relationship between God and 
the soul, etc.). The use of "faithfulness" or “fidelity” instead of “faith would 
diminish the ambiguity, but also the relevance of the expression to contexts out- 
side the immediate one of marital relations. But it 1s the relevance of the ex- 
pression to those other contexts which helps to explain why the twelfth century 
expended so much time and energy on the issues related to marriage. 
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Indeed, “the third good of marriage is called ‘sacrament’ not because the 
marriage itself is a sacrament, but because it is a sign of its sacred thing, 
that is, the spiritual and inseparable conjoining of Christ and the Church" 
(c2 n3). 

Obviously, it is often the case that one or the other of these three 
goods is not being preserved in a specific marriage union. Adultery vio- 
lates the good of faith, and offspring are sometimes lacking, or are received 
for earthly, and not religious, reasons. The lack of these goods, whether 
temporarily or permanently, cannot undo the sign value of marriage, which 
always remains; if antecedent steps were taken to avoid these goods 
entirely, there would be no marriage (c2 n4). And so sacramentality can 
inhere in a marriage even when marriage partners have entered into their 
marital union solely for the sake of intercourse, so long as they have not 
taken steps to avoid offspring (c2 n5). But those who take such steps in 
such a context, are not marriage partners, but fornicators (c3). Since these 
steps can include abortion, the question arises of whether the procurers of 
abortion are to be considered homicides (c4 n1). If the foetus is formed,”° 
those who abort it are guilty of homicide; if it is not yet formed, then they 
are subject to a fine (c4 nn2-3). 

When all three goods are present in a marriage, coital activity between 
the partners is free of all guilt. If sexual activity occurs without desire 
for offspring, then it constitutes a venial fault (c5 n1). If these goods are 
entirely lacking, then coitus is criminal and the partners are behaving 
toward each other as adulterers and prostitutes (c5 n2). 

Because the Apostle Paul seems to allow conjugal intercourse only by 
way of indulgence, there are those who argue that marriage itself is a sin 
(c6 n1). This is not at all to be granted. The Apostle's permission is to be 
taken to refer to that marital intercourse which occurs by reason of in- 
continence and not for the sake of offspring; in such intercourse, there is 
said to be the evil of incontinence (c6 nn2-3). This evil is in some mea- 
sure redeemed by the good of marriage (c7 nn1-3). What follows is “that 
marriage partners who come together only for the sake of offspring, or 
those who render the debt upon demand, are preserved from sin by the 
sanctity of marriage and the nuptial good" (c7 n5). Had it been other- 
wise, after the Flood, God would not have commanded human beings to 
increase and multiply. 

Some argue that coitus cannot happen without concupiscence, and so 
every fleshly pleasure is bad and a sin. Peter would distinguish. Concu- 
piscence is always bad "because it is unseemly and the punishment of 


"*Cf. the discussion in Book 2, dist. 18, c7 nn2-3. 
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sin, but E it is not always a sin" (c8 n1). A holy man, who enjoys eating 
after going hungry, does not commit sin, unless he lacks moderation; the 
same is true of conjugal intercourse, if the three goods of marriage are 
present. In a nice class exercise, an authority that seems to argue other- 
wise is elegantly shown to support the view just expressed (c8 nn2-4). 

So fundamental is the right to sexual intercourse in marriage that the 
usual relationship of authority by the husband over the wife does not ap- 
ply to the desire for sex; in this, neither partner can ever deny the other's 
request (dist. 32 cl nl). With regard to sex, the partners are equal and 
neither of them may promise sexual continence without the other's con- 
sent (cl nn1-2). Nor can sex be denied even when one’s partner is moved 
to desire by weakness and incontinence (cl n2). Among other things, 
one partner cannot practice continence without the consent of the other 
because such abstinence may lead the other into adultery and other im- 
moral activities (c2 nn1-4). But if a husband has allowed a wife to take a 
vow in a nunnery, he cannot subsequently recall her (c2 n5). There are 
authorities—Peter tends to interpret them as applying to ministers of the 
Church—which seem to hold that, although it is never lawful to deny 
intercourse to one's partner, there are times and seasons when it is un- 
lawful to ask (c3 nn1-3). There should also be an observance of seasons 
as to the very celebration of marriage (c4). 

Before presenting the lawful impediments to marriage, Peter poses the 
question of whether laws regarding marriage are changeable or fixed. 
For example, the biblical patriarchs engaged in polygamy; did they sin? 
The answer is that God's dispensation “is found to vary with the variety 
of times" (dist. 33 cl nl). In paradise, marriage was monogamous, 
and so it would have stayed, if sin had not occurred. When most men 
had fallen into idolatry, God allowed the faithful few who remained to 
take several wives “lest, with the passing of those few, the worship and 
knowledge of God should die out” (c1 n2). When religion was inherited 
by blood, it was right that this should be done, and even that- priests 
should be commanded to marry. But conditions have since changed, and 
one cannot claim the right, “by their example, to seek fertility apart from 
the marital debt, since their marriages are the equivalent of virginity in 
our times, and the immoderate use of marriage in our day nearly imitates 
the turpitude of fornication of that time" (c1 n3). Indeed, the virginity of 
St. John is not more meritorious than the conjugal chastity of Abraham 
since both of them did service to Christ (c2 n1). In behaving as they did, 
the patriarchs did not violate the faith of the marriage bed because this 
“is what the custom in this matter was before the Law" (c2 n3). 

Polygamy was not the only evil allowed by the Law; divorce was 
another, which God allowed so that worse evils might not follow (c3). 
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But all these evils were removed with Christ's coming because, when 
Christ's grace was extended everywhere, the law of nuptials was reduced 
to its earlier and more decent institution, so that one should join with 
one, in the figure of Christ and the Church (c4 n2). Similarly, religious 
offices are no longer obtained by right of inheritance, "but by perfection 
of life and soundness of learning; and virginity is preferred to fecundity, 
and continence is decreed for priests" (c4 n2). 

If there can be variations in God's law itself, then it is not surprising 
to discover that there has been variation in time as to the lawfulness of 
marriage for different persons. The rules in this matter were of one sort 
before the Law, of another sort after the giving of the Law, and of yet 
another in the time of grace; furthermore, there have been changes since 
the times of the primitive Church (dist. 34 c1). Moreover, according to 
the rules in Peter's own day, marriage is entirely lawful for some per- 
sons, entirely unlawful for others, and somewhere in the middle for still 
others. Lawfulness for marriage consists in not being barred by impedi- 
ments such as “the vow of continence, or a sacred order, or relationship, 
or disparity of cult, or condition, or frigidity of nature, or whatever else" 
(cl). The fully unlawful are those bound by these same impediments. 
The middle group are those afflicted by frigidity or condition; the mar- 
riages of these last turn out to be contingent. Those married to a frigid or 
impotent person may be counseled to remain in their marriages, but they 
cannot be compelled to do so; the party who is frigid or impotent ought 
not to be allowed to marry again (c2 nn1-3). If the parties do not agree 
about the truth of the matter, the husband's assertion that he has had in- 
tercourse with his wife is to be believed, if the alleged impotence is said 
to be natural (c2 n4), but not if it is said to arise from sorcery, which 
seems to denote an impotence relative only to one’s partner (c3 n1). In 
the latter case, the marriage partners may be separated, and are not to be- 
come joined again without the Church's permission, if the impediment 
should be removed (c3 n2). 

Insanity is a bar to marriage, if it exists at the time of the marriage 
contract (c4). Those who sleep with their partners' siblings can neither 
exercise their marriage rights, nor ever marry the sibling with whom they 
have offended (c5). Partners are not allowed to dismiss each other for 
infirmity or deformity, "but the one is to provide help to the other" (c6). 

When the right of dismissal of a marriage partner exists, it applies 
equally to both partners, and so “the wife can cite the husband for his 
fornication, just as he can cite her” (dist. 35 cl nl). Furthermore, one 
partner cannot dismiss the other for adultery, if the complainant is guilty 
of the same offence (c2). If separation has occurred because an innocent 
partner has established the guilt of the other, the dismissing partner must 
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remain sexually continent or re-unite with the dismissed one (c3 n1). A 
statement of Ambrose which would discriminate in favour of the hus- 
band is suggested to be a forgery (c3 n2). Some authorities that seem to 
deny the possibility of reconciliation between separated partners are 
understood to refer to cases in which the adulterous partner refuses to 
desist from adultery (c3 nn5-8). Nor may a man marry a woman with 
whom he has committed adultery (c4 n1). At least, this is the case, if 
the adulterers have not repented, or had plotted against the previous 
husband, or, during the latter’s life, had agreed to marry after his death 
(c4 n3). 

Disparity of legal status can be a bar to marriage, if a partner of servile 
status has not revealed his or her servile condition to the free-born one 
and the condition could not be known otherwise (dist. 36 c1 n1). If both 
partners are of servile status and have different lords, authority seems 
to indicate that they need their lords’ consent in order to marry validly 
(c2 n1); Peter seems sceptical that such a requirement can be binding 
(c2 n2). A man who, after his marriage, takes on servile status in order to 
separate from his wife is not allowed to dismiss her, nor does she share 
his status, if she has not consented to the change (c3). 

Peter agrees that the minimum age for marriage is the one set in 
Roman law, namely fourteen for boys and twelve for girls. If they mar- 
ried earlier, even with their parents' consent, they may separate; if they 
have agreed to remain together after puberty, they cannot (c4 nl). 
Espousals cannot occur before the parties reach the age of seven, which 
is taken to be the age of reason (c4 n2). 

The various impediments which Peter has outlined up to this point al- 
low for separation, but do not require it; he will now note those impedi- 
ments which make marriage absolutely impossible (c4 n3). The first of 
these is sacred order; a man who is a priest, deacon, or subdeacon, is ab- 
solutely unable to enter into marriage; if he has purported to do so, a di- 
vorce must be decreed. Those in lower orders, unless they are in the 
religious life or have vowed sexual continence, are allowed to marry 
(dist. 37 c1 n1). But Peter does not fail to include some ancient author- 
ities which somewhat complicate the issue (cl n2). 

Uxoricides may not marry again (c2 n1), though the authority estab- 
lishing the point appears to imply that one may kill one's wife for 
adultery. This provides an occasion for Peter to reflect on the nature of 
ecclesiastical discipline: its sole concern with regard to criminals is that 
they be “struck by a spiritual sword” (c2 n2), that is, be brought to re- 
pentance. It is a curious way to make the point. It leaves the reader with 
the impression that the Church would not criticize a law which allowed a 
husband to kill his wife for adultery, when Peter seems interested in 
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making the opposite point: if such a law exists, the Church will disregard 
it, because adultery is to be punished by a spiritual sword. 

Since marriage comes into being by the exchange of vows and is 
barred by prior vows of continence, Peter next considers the nature of 
the vow, which he defines as “an attestation of a spontaneous promise, 
which is properly to be made to God and concerning those things which 
are of God" (dist. 38 c1). It is to be distinguished from "the vows of 
fools," which are not to be observed. The definition is elegantly eco- 
nomical while managing to convey all the essential requirements of a 
vow as an attested promise to God made freely concerning matters which 
it is proper to promise to God. 

Peter then distinguishes vows between those made by all Christians, 
such as the baptismal one of renouncing the devil and his pomps, and the 
ones made only by some Christians, such as a vow of virginity or contin- 
ence (c2 nl). The latter form of vow may be private or public; while the 
breach of any vow is sinful, only the breach of a public vow is a matter 
of scandal and so subject to punishment by the Church. As a conse- 
quence, those who have made a secret vow of continence sin gravely if 
they marry, but their marriage will not be severed in the absence of proof 
of the vow. Those who have made a public vow of continence are subject 
to condemnation even for the mere wish to marry (c2 nn2-3). If the latter 
proceed to marriage, they are to be excommunicated until they give up 
their marriage (c2 n4), or until the death of their partner (c2 n8). 

The most obvious effect of marriage vows is the exclusivity of the 
sexual relationship between the partners; as a consequence, adultery is a 
most serious offence whose gravity is second only to the abandonment 
of God (c2 n10). But the vow also requires respect for nature within 
the married sexual relationship itself; practices which are offensive 
when practiced with a harlot are even more offensive when inflicted on 
one's wife. 

A particularly trying question regarding marital fidelity is raised by 
the long captivity of a husband, or the return of a husband who was 
thought to have died. What is to be done upon the return of such men, if 
their wives have meanwhile made other marital arrangements? And are 
the latter to be regarded as adulteresses? (c3 n1). If a wife believes in 
good faith that her husband is dead, then the second union is excusable, 
but she must return to her original husband (c3 nn2-3). 

A more delicate and intriguing question is posed by the case of a man 
who leaves his wife and country and takes a second wife in his new 
country; then he repents and wishes to leave his second wife, on the 
ground that he was already married, but he cannot prove his prior mar- 
riage to the local Church (c3 n4). It is not in doubt that this second union 
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is not a marriage, but the woman is excused from any fault because of 
her ignorance of the first marriage. The man is guilty of the adultery to 
which he has confessed, but he will be bound by the Church’s discipline 
to remain with his second wife. He cannot ask for sexual relations with 
her, but he is bound to join with her at her request (c3 n5). Presumably, 
the problem arises because the man does not wish to return to his former 
country and cannot provide evidence of his public first vows of mar- 
riage, in effect reducing those public vows to the status of private and 
secret ones. 

Disparity of religious affiliation is “one of the causes which make 
people unlawful for the contracting of marriage” (dist. 39 c1 nl). The 
Christian prohibition of marriage with pagans and Jews is said to be 
analogous to the Old Testament proscription of marriages between Jews 
and Gentiles, lest the Jews fail to remain faithful to their faith (c1 nn2-3). 
And yet the Apostle had said that a believer should be willing to remain 
in a marriage to an unbeliever (c2 n1). Paul's assertion pertained to those 
who had married unbelievers before they themselves had come to faith, 
however; it follows that it should not be read as allowing a believer to 
marry an unbeliever (c2 n2).”’ More interestingly, Peter reads the Pauline 
exhortation as proof that “marriage exists among infidels,” and it is so 
firm that only a divine mandate can render it void for the sake of avoid- 
ing idolatry (c2 n3). The Apostle's counsel to remain with an unbe- 
lieving partner is consistent with these concerns and criteria since it is 
given in the hope that the unbelieving partner will become a believer 
(c2 n5), but it is only a counsel: because the living out of the sacramental 
value of marriage is not possible with an unbelieving partner, the believer is 
allowed to dismiss such a one (c2 n3). If the dismissed partner had been 
willing to remain together, however, the believing spouse may not marry 
another; if the unbeliever has departed because of the believer's faith, 
then the believer may marry another (c5 n4). 

These various issues only arise regarding marriages contracted before 
conversion where one of the parties afterwards refuses to follow the 
other into the Church; if both convert, all these questions are irrelevant 
“because between them there was an approved marriage, which cannot 
be dissolved" (c5 n4). There is no substance to the view of some that 
there is no marriage between infidels (c6 n1); while it is true that infidel 
marriage cannot have “that three-fold good which excuses coitus and 
merits reward," yet it is marriage (c6 n2). What one ought to say, then, is 


27Peter’s reading of Paul's statement seems entirely plausible; it is hard to see why 
Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.690, contends that Peter wishes to prove "that Paul was in 
error in allowing mixed marriages in 1 Corinthians 72ES- ES: 
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that “the marital joining which exists between infidels is a lawful mar- 
riage, but not approved,” because it is not from faith (c7 n1). l 

Relationship and affinity, whether natural or spiritual, are also impedi- 
ments to marriage (dist. 40 c1 n1). Blood relationship up to the seventh 
degree constitutes a bar to marriage (cl n2). But the computation of de- 
grees is not free of difficulty; even though computation methods differ, 
the relationships counted are the same ones (c2). A pretty justification 
for counting to the seventh degree renders marriage an eschatological 
sign; bride and groom may join after the seventh degree, "just as, after 
this life, which is lived in seven days, the Church shall be joined to 
Christ" (c3 n3). In any case, where circumstances require it, the Church 
will not exact observance with regard to the most remote of these de- 
grees; Gregory I allowed the English a less stringent observance of these 
degrees until they might become solid in the faith (c4 n2). 

Affinity arises from marriage itself; because the partners become one 
flesh, they become related to their partners’ kin in the same degree as 
their spouses are (dist. 41 cl nni-2). At the death of one of the partners, 
the other, in re-marrying, ought to observe the same degrees of consan- 
guinity towards the relatives of the deceased partner (cl nn3-4). But 
some authorities would apply a less rigorous standard in the case of 
affinity than of consanguinity (c2 nnl-4). It may be that the stricter 
standard represents the full rigour of the law, and the other the dispen- 
sation of mercy, since "the Church can grant dispensation in the union 
of persons linked by affinity until the third degree, as Gregory did in 
the fourth degree of consanguinity" (c2 n4). It follows that most of these 
norms regarding affinity are considered by Peter to be ecclesiastical law, 
while the norms regarding affinity in the first two degrees are divine law 
(c2 n5). 

Blood relatives within the fourth degree who go through a form of 
marriage are separated by the Church (c3 nl). If they married in good 
faith and before the Church, can their union be called a marriage? The 
more common opinion holds that “it is regarded almost as a marriage, 
because they came together in good faith and at the hand of the Church; 
and so their children are regarded as legitimate" (c3 n2). Others regard 
their unions as fully marriages because that is the term which the canons 
use for them in defining the persons who can give evidence for the dis- 
solution of such unions. It is not clear whether Peter shares the latter 
opinion or uses it as an introduction to the authorities which define who 
may act as a witness in such cases. He also finds it useful to append defi- 
nitions of crimes touching marriage, such as fornication, defilement, 
adultery, incest, and abduction, as also of various terms indicating rela- 
tionships (cc5-9). 
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The last sort of relationship which can stand in the way of marriage is 
spiritual relationship or proximity, which exists "between a godfather 
and a godmother, and between those of whom one raised the other from 
the baptismal font, or who sponsored him or her in catechism or confir- 
mation. It also exists among the carnal and spiritual children of the same 
man" (dist. 42 c1 n3). The same relationship also arises between a priest 
and his penitent (c2 nnl1-2). But the fraudulent creation of a spiritual 
relationship cannot dissolve a marriage (c2 nn3-5). Indeed, even in the 
absence of fraud, a marriage is not dissolved by the subsequent estab- 
lishment of this sort of relationship (c2 n6). There seems to be authority 
for the view that partners in such unions should abstain from sexual re- 
lations with each other (c2 n7), but such a view is best understood as 
having been expressed to make partners careful about creating such ad- 
ditional bonds, or as applying to those who entered into a spiritual rela- 
tionship before their marriage (c2 n8). Underlying Peter's discussion of 
these norms appears to be the unstated opinion that the rules of spiritual 
relationship pursue the social good of encouraging people to look for 
prospective spouses beyond the circle of those to whom they are already 
bound. In such a perspective, the rules are useful at the moment of mar- 
riage formation, but they should not become a hindrance to married life 
afterwards. The same social good, as also the preservation of decency, is 
also pursued by forbidding marriages between spiritual or adoptive and 
natural children of the same person (c3). 

The final question on marriage entertained by Peter is that of whether 
it is lawful to marry many times (c7 n1).? Although such marriages are 
fully legitimate and allowed by Scripture, yet they are not without shame 
(c7 n2). If the Apostle forbids a man twice-married from the priesthood, 
it is not because of any vice intrinsic to second marriages, but "because 
of the virtue of the sacrament, so that there should be one woman to one 
man, just as [the Church is] the one [bride] of the only one" (c7 n4). And 
yet priests ought not perhaps to be present at the festivities for second 
and later marriages (c7 n5), with full solemnity of celebration being pre- 
served for the first marriage alone (c7 n6). 


28How far the prohibition ought to extend is the subject of dist. 42 c4 nn1-4. 

2°Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.694, presents Lombard's view on this matter as una- 
bashedly positive, having him hold that, since marriage is a good, the remarriage of 
widowers is desirable. A more careful reading of Lombard and his authorities will 
reveal that second and subsequent marriages are regarded as lawful, but distinctly 
inferior to the first, because the sign of the sacrament 1s not preserved in subsequent 


marital unions (dist. 42 c7 n5). 
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The Last Things 

With this question, Peter ends his treatment of marriage and of the sacra- 
ments. His students are now well equipped to handle even the more tech- 
nical cases that may come before them in whatever capacity they will be 
called to serve the Church. They will now be able to direct the people for 
whose souls they will care, and their own selves, to live out their lives in 
the light of the resurrection, of the judgement, and of the life to come. 
Reflection on these last things will constitute the conclusion of Peter's 
monumental work. 

These last things have ever been a matter of great curiosity for all 
sorts of people, but Peter promises only a brief discussion of "the condi- 
tion of the resurrection, and the manner of the risen, and the quality of 
judgement and mercy" (dist. 43 c1 n1). He makes his own Augustine's 
disclaimer about his ability to satisfy the depth of curiosity on these mat- 
ters (cl n2). What cannot be doubted is the Apostle's assertion that, at 
the angel's trumpet, the Lord will return, the dead in Christ will rise and 
shall join the living to meet Christ and remain with their Lord. By this 
certain authority, “both the truth of the resurrection and the cause and 
order of those who rise again are indicated most clearly" (c1 n3). 

The trumpet signifies Christ's voice, or perhaps an angelic one com- 
missioned to provide this sign and cause of the resurrection (c2 nn1-2). 
No one should presume to know when this sign will come, except to say 
that it will come unexpectedly (c3). When it does, the consciences of all 
shall become manifest to all (c4 n1). Indeed, each one's conscience shall 
become fully manifest to himself and he will recall all his own works, so 
that "by its testimony each may be saved or damned" (c4 n2). 

Since the recollection of evil deeds and troubles may impair the joy of 
the elect, it is usual to ask whether they will retain memory of such deeds 
(c5 nn1-2). Peter thinks it more likely that they will, but that these mem- 
ories now lack all power to wound and sadden them; indeed, “it will not 
be for them a pain or a derogation of glory, but an occasion for giving 
thanks" (c5 n3). On the other hand, Peter does not feel bound to hold 
that the sins of the saints will be revealed to others. He prefers to think 
"that those sins which have been revealed and blotted out here through 
penance, will not be revealed there to others; but other evils will be 
made public to all" (c5 n4). Could there be a more effective and pressing 
inducement to penance? 

The authorities are uncertain regarding whether those who are alive at 
Christ's coming will have to die (c6 nn1-5); Peter offers the lapidary re- 
flection that “as to which of these may be more true, it does not pertain 
to human judgement to define it” (c6 n5). Certainly, the issue is not de- 
termined by the assertion that he will come to judge ‘the living and the 
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dead'; this expression is capable of other interpretations, such as denot- 
ing the just and the unjust (c7 n1). 

All will rise with incorruptible bodies, but not impassible ones; the 
wicked need to be able to suffer, and so “they shall not be clothed in the 
glory and beauty of impassibility” (c7 n2). 

Another common question concerns the age and stature the risen 
bodies will have (dist. 44 cl nl). Peter believes that all, both men and 
women, will have fullness of powers; he doubts that they must all have 
the same bodily stature. The bodies of the saints shall rise free of all de- 
formity and at the peak of their powers, “nor will anything perish from 
the substance out of which human flesh is created, but the natural sub- 
stance of the body shall be restored by the gathering of all its former- 
ly dispersed particles” (c3 n2). It is not equally certain that the bodies of 
the reprobate shall arise free of deformity (c4), but they shall have 
bodies capable of burning without being consumed, and they will have 
souls capable of suffering without dying (c5). Nor are demons exempt 
from the corporeal fire (c6 n1), but this fire's exact nature is unknow- 
able, except by the illumination of the Holy Spirit (c6 n2). 

Do reprobate souls begin to suffer from this fire immediately after 
death, or only after their bodies have been restored at the resurrection? 
(c7 n1). Scriptural authority suggests that the soul begins to suffer im- 
mediately after death (c7 nn2-3). 

Formed and aborted foetuses, as well as those born with monstrous 
deformities, shall rise again free of all deformity and in the fullness or 
their powers (c8 nn1-3). 

Immediately after death, the saved go to joy and the reprobate to tor- 
ments; both joy and torment will increase at the resurrection, each in its 
own place (dist. 45 cl nn1-2). But there are those among the dead who 
are neither so good nor so wicked that they cannot be helped by the suf- 
frages of the living. For these in particular, it is good to observe the prac- 
tices which the Church makes available for the commendation of the 
dead (c2 nn1-2). Even the reprobate may be aided by these practices to 
make their condemnation more bearable (c2 n2). This does not mean that 
one ought to desire an ostentatious burial; such a thing may help the liv- 
ing, but it does nothing for the dead (c3 nl). And yet to bury the dead re- 
mains a work of piety, particularly if it is accompanied by offerings and 
prayers (c3 n2). » 

If two moderately good men are equally in need of help after their 
death, and one is rich and the other poor, will the rich one benefit from 
the aids which his wealth can obtain? (c4 nl). Peter hesitates to sug- 
gest that an advantage ought to flow from wealth, but also refuses to 
say that practices of piety can be without effect, so he gives as probable 
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the view “that those several aids conferred on the rich man a quicker 
absolution, but not a fuller one" (c4 n2). As for the moderately good 
who will be alive at the end, and so will not have the benefit of the 
same practices offered on their behalf, Peter adjudges that these "will be 
saved by the merits and intercessions of the Church in heaven, which 
always intercedes for the faithful by prayer and merit, until Christ is 
complete" (c5 n2). 

This mention of intercession by the Church in glory raises the question 
of how the saints hear those who seek their intercession (c6 n1). Peter 
makes the beautiful suggestion that the saints come to know such things 
in their very contemplation of God (c6 n2). It is also in this way that an- 
gels are said to bring human petitions to God, “not because they inform 
him of them, but because they seek his will over these matters" (c6 n2). 
Saints, too, intercede for us when they come to know that God wills it 
(c6 n6). It follows that our prayers ought to be that they "intercede for 
us, that is, that their merits aid us; and that they will our good, because, 
if they will it, God does too, and so it will be" (c6 n6). 

From this, it is clear that *God acts more mercifully with some people 
than some of their sins deserved, namely with the moderately evil, who 
are helped by the suffrages of the Church" (c6 n7). But does the same 
divine mercy extend also to the very wicked, so that the punishment 
they deserve is mitigated? (dist. 46 cl nl). Some authorities seem to 
hold that mercy is not extended to the reprobate (c1 n2), but others con- 
tend that mercy always accompanies God's judgement (cl n3). Such 
mercy does not extend to an eventual end to the torment of the wicked, 
but may well extend to its mitigation. There would always remain the 
unbearable punishment of being alienated forever from God's kingdom 
and sweetness (cl n4). It remains much safer to seek God's mercy in this 
life, while there is yet time (c1 n6). 

The discussion of God's mercy ought not to lead the student to believe 
that there is a distinction or, worse, a tension between divine mercy and 
justice; in God, these are the same thing (c3 n1). Scripture does apply 
these two terms to God's works (c3 n2), though it does not thereby in- 
dicate a difference in God, but “the variety of senses and effects in crea- 
tures" (c3 n3). Justice, mercy, goodness are predicates of one and the 
same divine essence, “not because God's justice effects one thing and 
his mercy another, if you refer to essence; but because from some effects 
he is understood to be judge, from some the one who has pity; or, as it 
pleases some, as the one who is just and merciful" (c3 n3). These dis- 
tinctions are to be kept in mind for the appropriate interpretation of 
Scripture, and so Peter appends an extended exercise in interpretation by 
which students can practice the distinction just made (cc3-5). 
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As for the judgement itself, Scripture does not clearly reveal how it 
shall be passed and who shall utter it (dist. 47 cl nl). Each person's 
conscience shall certainly serve as witness, but it is uncertain whether 
anyone will utter words at the judgement itself (cl nn1-2). It is clear 
that Christ shall preside over a court in which the saints will judge the 
nations with him (c2 n1). Scriptural statements promising seats of judge- 
ment to the twelve Apostles should be understood to refer to all the 
saints (c2 n2). The saints shall sit truly as judges, and not only as ex- 
emplars by comparison with whom others may be judged; they will have 
authority and power, but as to the nature and scope of these, “I hold that 
it cannot be known before it is seen, unless someone may have learned it 
by divine revelation" (c2 n3). 

Peter adopts Gregory the Great's view that souls shall be classed into 
four orders at the judgement, respectively two of the elect and two of the 
reprobates, since “some are judged and perish; others are not judged and 
perish. Some are judged and rule; others are not judged and rule" (c3 n1). 
The first are believers whose works will be found not to have borne 
fruit; the second are unbelievers already marked and judged by their re- 
jection of the faith; the third are those of the elect who have died with 
stains upon their conscience and who will be judged and purged into 
glory; the fourth are those of the saints who need no judgement because 
of the manifest perfection with which they have followed Christ in this 
life (c3 nn2-3). : "i 

Scripture makes clear that the angels have their own role to play at 
the last things in separating the good from the wicked and gathering the 
elect to be with Christ (c4 nn1-4). First, a great fire shall change the face 
of the earth, consume the wicked who are still alive, and purge those 
who need to be purified (c4 nn2-3). Then the Lord will come in judge- 
ment, the dead shall rise, the angels will gather the elect, sentences of 
praise or chastisement will issue, the elect will join Christ, and the 
damned, at the ministry of angels, shall be cast into hell (c4 n4). 

These stages of resurrection and judgement, as also the roles of the 
various participants, are completely derived from Scripture, reminding 
the students that the object here is not the satisfaction of idle curiosity, 
but the task of prudently interpreting God's word. The prudence of the 
interpreter is exemplified in addressing the question of whether demons 
will be perpetually set over men as their torturers (c5 n1). The question 
arises because Scripture seems to promise the abolition of every hier- 
archy after the judgement, so it seems plausible to hold that, just as the 
demons are punished directly by God's power, so too will reprobate 
humans be (c5 n2). But one is not bound to reach this conclusion, since 
authority does not specifically and explicitly establish that demons will 
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no longer be set over the reprobate; hence, “it seems to some that de- 
mons will then be torturers of men in their punishment as they were 1n- 
citers in their fault" (c5 n3). 

Of much greater interest to Peter is the question of the form in which 
Christ will appear at the judgement. He has no doubt that Christ will ap- 
pear in the form of a servant, that is, in his resurrected humanity. This is 
fitting for a variety of reasons, not least that the reprobate have no right 
to rejoice, as they would if they were to contemplate Christ's divinity 
(dist. 48 cl n1). But as to whether Christ will appear in his glorified 
humanity or in his suffering one, the former is the case (c2 nn1-2). 
Although Christ will preside in his glorified human form, it should not 
be thought that the judgement is not a work of the Trinity. Christ alone 
will appear as judge, but “he shall judge from the power of divinity, not 
without the Father and the Holy Spirit. And he will appear terrible to the 
impious and gentle to the just; for he will be terror to the wicked and 
light to the just" (c2 n3). It is equally fitting that the work of raising the 
dead should be ascribed to Christ's servant form "because it was in his 
humanity that he accepted that which is the cause of our resurrection, 
namely the passion and resurrection, and so the raising of the dead is 
ascribed to him according to his humanity" (c3 nl). 

A slight exegetical problem is posed by the question of the place of 
judgement, which some, on the authority of Joel, take to be the valley 
of Josaphat (c4 n1). Peter takes this to be an overly literal reading of the 
prophetic text (c4 n2). 

The heavenly bodies themselves will be affected by the judgement. 
Their present light will seem as darkness in comparison with the greater 
light that comes (c5 nl). Then, they will be made new and shine with a 
greater light because of the removal of the limitations which human sin 
had imposed on them (c5 n3). In their greater splendour, sun, moon, and 
stars shall also become fixed and remain at rest, as their present function 
ceases once the Lord himself has become light to his own (c5 nn4-6). 
If the question should be posed of “what the use of the light of the sun 
and the moon is at that time, I acknowledge that I do not know, because 
I do not recall that I ever read it in the Scriptures" (c5 n7). 

In this present life, the boundaries of the city of God and the city of 
man are not very clear; after the judgement, “distinct boundaries shall 
mark the two cities, the one Christ's, the other the devil's: the one con- 
sisting of the good, the other of the wicked, but each consisting of angels 
and men" (dist. 49 cl nl). There will be no will to sin in heaven and no 
power to do so in hell, and both realms shall last forever. Degrees of 
blessedness and misery shall be respectively present in each, so that, 
“just as the good shall be glorified differently, some more and some less, 
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SO also the wicked shall be punished differently in hell” (cl n2). The bib- 
lical expression of this diversity speaks of there being many mansions 
in heaven. All the blessed share the same eternal life, but “some shall 
contemplate God’s beauty more closely and with greater clarity, and 
this very difference in contemplation is called a diversity of mansions” 
(cl n2). This contemplation is the blessedness which all desire, but 
which not all know (cl nn2-8). 

Since blessedness is the knowledge of God, and there are degrees of 
blessedness, ought one to believe that some of the blessed will have 
some knowledge of God which the others will not share? Peter does 
not think so; he would rather hold “that all the elect know jointly all 
things concerning God which pertain to blessedness, but they know 
them differently” (c2 n2). The difference in degree will lie in the bless- 
ed’s own perception. In any case, this difference will not affect the per- 
fection of each of them; “through the charity which shall be perfect in 
each of them, each will rejoice in another’s good as much as he would 
rejoice if he had it in himself" (c3 n2). 

Does the blessedness of the saints increase after the judgement 
(c4 n1)? It does indeed, because their knowledge shall be fuller (c4 n2), 
and they shall have the perfect mode of their own nature in the spiritual 
body received at the resurrection (c4 n3). 

The wicked in hell shall retain their evil will, and yet it has been said 
that they shall have no power to sin: how can this be (dist. 50 c1 n1)? 
One possibility is that this evil will is a punishment for sin, but not a 
sin (cl n2). Another possibility is that it is itself a sin, but it is not re- 
garded as such, because there is no further accretion of demerit in hell 
(cl nn2-3). Once the possibility of a change of will has been removed, 
there is no longer much point in referring to an evil will as a sin, since 
that term implies the possibility of a penance which is no longer avail- 
able in hell (c1 n3). 

In Scripture, the darkness into which the wicked are cast is called 
outer; that is so because, in hell, “the wicked at that time shall be en- 
tirely outside the corporeal and spiritual light, that is, God," which is 
not the case while they suffer blindness of the mind in this present life 
(c2 n1). This outer darkness cannot consist in not seeing God face to 
face, or in being distanced from God by sin, or in hating God, because 
all these things already happen in this life. Peter tends to the view that 
outer darkness connotes “some malignity of hate and of will, which shall 
then grow in the minds of the reprobates, and some forgetfulness of God 
because they shall be so afflicted and troubled by the sufferings of inner 
and outer torments that they will rarely, if ever, be able to call their mind 
away from these sufferings and toward considering any thing concerning 
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God" (c2 n3). This total severance from, and this entire inability to re- 
flect on, God is not had in this life, in which “no one loses that desire for 
blessedness and some love of goodness, which the rational creature has 
naturally" (c2 n3). Before the judgement, the reprobate retained at least 
a glimmer of concern for what might be happening to their still living 
relatives; after judgement, even this glimmer of humanity shall disappear 
(c2 n4).*° 

In the meantime, before the judgement, do reprobates in hell know 
what happens in this life, and do they care what happens to those whom 
they used to hold dear (c3 n1)? On the strength of the Gospel story re- 
garding Lazarus and the rich man, Augustine had held that reprobates 
care about their living relatives, but have no direct knowledge of what 
happens to them (c3 n2). But, on the whole, it is best not to be unduly 
anxious and desire excessive certainties from stories like that of Lazarus 
(c4). 

The same Gospel story also gives rise to the question of whether the 
reprobate and the saved see each other. Peter is happy to report "the tra- 
dition of the saints that, until the judgement, the good see the wicked 
and the wicked see the good; but after the judgement, the good shall see 
the wicked, but the wicked will not see the good" (c5). To the saints in 
glory, the justice of the punishment of the wicked shall be so evident 
that they will feel no compassion, nor seek to intercede (c6 n1), and yet 
will feel mercy for them (c6 n2). Indeed, the elect's contemplation of the 
just punishment of the wicked shall be a cause of joy to them (c7). As so 
often, this counterintuitive conclusion is reached because of the require- 
ments of a serious engagement with Scripture, but also as a final reflec- 
tion on the nature of mercy, grace, and gratitude. 

When reflection has encompassed even the depths of hell, there really 
is nowhere else to go. Peter brings the work to an end with a charming 
metaphor indicating that he had begun his task, under the guidance of 
Christ, who is the Way, by gazing upon the face of the One sitting upon 
the throne; proceeding by way of intermediate things (creation, the 
Church), he has now come to an examination of God's feet (the elect in 
glory and the reprobates in hell). Whatever may be the by-ways which 
Christian reflection takes, it is Christian because, in all things, God is 
the object of investigation and loving desire. 


* k k 


“Colish, Peter Lombard, 2.716, mistakenly suggests that this familial concern 
e pening the judgement; what would be the point, since there are no more living 
relatives? 
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In an affectionate recollection of Peter Lombard, Pope Benedict XVI, at 
his last public audience of 2009, referred to the fourth book of the Sen- 
tences as "among the most important contributions offered by Peter 
Lombard to the history of theology." It is heartening to have such an 
august and acute appreciation of a book on whose translation one has 
expended so much effort, as also of the exemplarily whole vision of 
Christian doctrine which Peter brought to his entire task. 

My cohabitation with Peter Lombard has been unexpected, long, and 
most joyous. To have come to its end cannot be an unmixed pleasure. 
But it is a pleasure entirely unmixed to consider once more the great 
debts of gratitude which the project has engendered. At the end, as at 
the beginning, it is a pious and pleasant duty to invoke the memory of Fr. 
Ignatius Brady, OFM, whose Herculean labours upon the revisions of 
the Latin text of the Sentences have made my own work pleasant and 
easy; my thanks are renewed, too, to his brethren, the Frati Editori di 
Quaracchi, for the “placet” to translate the Sentences from Fr. Brady's 
edition. May their great enterprise continue to flourish with the same 
generosity of spirit and love of their own origins within the great body 
of the Church. 

It is unlikely that I would have formed my great affection for the Lom- 
bard apart from the ceaseless conversation in which I have been engaged 
now for many years with Professor Joseph W. Goering, of St. Michael's 
College and the University of Toronto; his own profound and bemused 
affection for the wonderful developments in the Christian thought and 
pedagogy of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries cried out to be shared, 
and this project is one of the fruits of that sharing. He kept it going by 
his unwaveringly gentle prodding and the pleasure of seeing the texts, in 
their various drafts, used in the classroom as an engaging and enlighten- 
ing introduction to the Christian mysteries; to see that Peter's work has 
retained the power to engage students even in unpromising circum- 
stances has been a powerful spur to keep on with the project of making 
his great text accessible. 

Jean Hoff and Fred Unwalla, of the PIMS Department of Publications, 
have long been my friends. But Jean's dedication to this project has 
exceeded all the expectations that friendship itself might fairly have 
generated; her love of the work and the energies she has expended in its 
improvement, and in firmly moving me to its completion, were at least as 
great as my own and so exceed all my powers to express my gratitude 
adequately. Fred, too, took such pleasure in the project and lavished his 
eye on it with such generous glee that one was reduced to wondering 
what could possibly deserve such grace, and then remembered that grace 


is wholly undeserved! 
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Just as graceful has been the interest and support which Jo Godfrey, 
of St. Michael's College, has extended to this work as to everything else 
I do; with unbounded delicacy, she has always done all she could to re- 
move obstacles to my efforts and has applied her great humanity to help 
bring them to fruition. ' 

Gabriella is the youngest and (the others say) my favourite among my 
children. Without settling the difficult and tangled question of paternal 
favour, it is a very great joy to be able to dedicate this volume to her. 
The qualities of her namesake, as Dante so beautifully outlines them, are 
not without application to Gabriella; I am certain (or is it Just hopeful?) 
that, in the fullness of time, she will discern ever more clearly the rele- 
vance of Peter Lombard's loves and commitments to all that she herself 
loves most dearly. 


Giulio Silano 
St. Michael's College, Toronto 
Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 2010 


Chapter Headings 


HERE BEGIN THE CHAPTERS 
OF THE FOURTH BOOK 


' [DISTINCTION 1] 
Ch. 1 On the sacraments. 
2 What is a sacrament. 
3 What is a sign. 
4 In what do sign and sacrament differ. 
5 Why the sacraments were instituted. 
6 On the difference between the old and new sacraments. 
7 On circumcision. 
8 What remedy they had, who lived before circumcision. 
9 On the institution and cause of circumcision. 
10 On me children who died before the eighth day, on which the circumcision 
was done. 


[DISTINCTION IT] 

Ch. 1 (11) On the sacraments of the New Law. 

2 (12) On baptism. 

3 (13) On the difference between the baptism of Christ and that of John. 
4 (14) What was the usefulness of John's baptism. 

5 (15) Whether that baptism was a sacrament. 

6 (16) On the form of John's baptism. 


[DISTINCTION 1i] 

Ch. 1 (17) What is baptism. 

2 (18) On the form of baptism. 

3 (19) That the Apostles baptized in the name of Christ. 

4 (20) Whether baptism may be given in the name of the Father, or ofthe Son, 
or the Holy Spirit alone. 

5 (21) On the institution of baptism. 

6 (22) Why it is done only in water. 

7 (23) On the immersion: how many times it must be done. 

8 (24) When circumcision lost its power. 

9 (25) On the cause of the institution of baptism. 


[DISTINCTION IV] 

Ch. 1 (26) Concerning those who receive sacrament and thing, or the thing and 
not the sacrament, or the sacrament and not the thing. 

2 (27) Concerning those who approach under false pretenses. 

3 (28) How that text is to be understood: As many of you as have been bap- 
tized in Christ, you have put on Christ. 

4 (29) That passion, or faith, or contrition, fills the role of baptism. 

5 (30) Of what profit is baptism to those who come to it with faith. 

6 (31) What is remitted in baptism to the righteous. 
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7 (32) Of what thing is the baptism, which a righteous person receives, a 
sacrament. 


[DISTINCTION V] 

Ch. 1 (33) That baptism is equally good whether given by a good or a wicked 
person. uu f 

2 (34) On the power of baptism and on ministry. l , l 

3 (35) What was the power of baptism that Christ could, and did not, give to 
servants. 


[DISTINCTION VI] 

Ch. 1 (36) For whom it is lawful to baptize. 

2 (37) Whether those who were baptized by heretics are to be re-baptized. 

3 (38) That no one is baptized within the mother’s womb. 

4 (39) Whether there is a baptism, if the words are uttered in a corrupt form. 
5 (40) Concerning one who is immersed in jest. 

6 (41) On the response of the sponsors. 

7 (42) On catechism and the exorcism. 


[DISTINCTION VII] 

Ch. 1 (43) On the sacrament of confirmation. 

2 (44) That it can be conferred by none other than the highest priests. 
3 (45) What is the power of this sacrament. 

4 (46) Whether this sacrament is more worthy than baptism. 

5 (47) Whether it may be repeated. 


[DISTINCTION VIH] 

Ch. 1 (48) On the sacrament of the altar. 

2 (49) That a prefiguration of this sacrament occurred in the Old Testament, 
as was also the case with baptism. 

3 (50) On the institution of this sacrament. 

4 (51) On the form. 

5 (52) Why Christ gave this sacrament to the disciples after other food. 

6 (53) On the sacrament and the thing. 

7 (54) That the sacrament's thing is twofold. 


[DISTINCTION IX] 

Ch. 1 (55) On the two manners of eating. 

2 (56) On the error of those who say that the body of Christ is received only 
by the good. 

3 (57) On the meaning of some ambiguous words. 


[DISTINCTION X] 
Ch. 1 (58) On the heresy of those who say that the body of Christ is not on the 
altar, except in the sign. 


2 (59) On the testimonies of the Saints, by which it is proved that the true 
body of Christ is on the altar. 


[DISTINCTION xi] 
Ch. 1 (60) On the manner of the change. 


2 e 1) Low the body of Christ is said to be made from the substance of the 
read. 
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3 (62) Why it is received under another species. 

4 (63) Why under a double species. 

5 (64) Why it is mixed with water. 

6 (65) What was the nature of the body which Christ gave to his disciples at 
the supper. 


[DISTINCTION xit] 

Ch. 1 (66) In what do those accidents inhere. 

2 (67) On the breaking and the parts. 

3 (68) On the confession of Berengar. 

4 (69) What those parts signify. 

5 (70) Whether Christ is immolated on the altar every day, and whether that 
which the priest does is a sacrifice. 

6 (71) On the cause for its institution. 


[DISTINCTION xu] 
Ch. 1 (72) Whether this sacrament is confected by heretics or excommunicates. 
2 (73) What makes a heretic, and what is a heretic. 


[DISTINCTION XIV] 

Ch. 1 (74) On penance. 

2 (75) Why it is called penance. 

3 (76) What is penance. 

4 (77) On the solemn and one penance. 

5 (78) That sins are remitted through penance frequently. 


[DISTINCTION xv] 

Ch. 1 (79) That one who is bound by many sins cannot truly repent of one of 
them, unless he repent of all. 

2 (80) For what reasons scourges befall. 

3 (81) On the Egyptians and the inhabitants of Sodom, who are said to be pun- 
ished temporally lest they perish in eternity. 

4.(82) On the kinds of alms. 

5 (83) What are alms. 

6 (84) Whether those who remain in mortal sin and give abundant alms ought 
to be said to make satisfaction. 

7 (85) Whether the good works done by some wicked people are effective for 
the meriting of [eternal] life, once they are converted to the good. 


[DISTINCTION XVI] i 

Ch. 1 (86) On the three things which are to be considered in penance, namely 
compunction, confession, satisfaction. 

2 (87) What is true satisfaction. 

3 (88) What is false satisfaction. 

4 (89) On the three actions of penance. 

5 (90) On the multitude of venial sins which is as much a burden as one great 
sin. 

6 (91) On satisfaction for venial sins. 


[DISTINCTION XVII] ) , : 
Ch. 1 (92) Whether sins are remitted without confession. 
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2 (93) Whether it is sufficient to confess to God alone. TN 

3 (94) That it does not suffice to confess to God alone, if it is possible to 
confess to a priest. 

4 (95) Whether it suffices to confess to a layman. 

5 (96) For what is confession effective. 


[DISTINCTION XVIII] 

Ch. 1 (97) On the remission which the priest gives. 

2 (98) On the keys. 

3 (99) On the use of the keys. 

4 (100) Whether a priest can remit or retain a sin. 

5 (101) How priests remit sins or retain them. 

6 (102) How priests bind in, or absolve from, sins. 

7 (103) How that text is to be understood: Whatever you shall loose etc. 
8 (104) What are the inward darkness and stain. 


[DISTINCTION XIX] 

Ch. 1 (105) When these keys are given and to whom. 

2 (106) Whether grace is transmitted to the worthy through the unworthy. 
3 (107) How that text is to be understood: I shall curse your blessings. 

4 (108) What should an ecclesiastical judge be like. 


[DISTINCTION XX] 

Ch. 1 (109) Concerning those who repent at the end. 

2 (110) Concerning those who do not complete their penance. 

3 (111) Concerning one to whom an undiscerning priest enjoins a punishment. 

4 (112) That satisfaction is not to be imposed on the dying, but only to be 
made known to them. 

5 (113) That penance or reconciliation is not to be denied in case of necessity. 

6 (114) That the priest is not to reconcile anyone without consulting the bish- 
Op, except in necessity. 

7 (115) Whether the offering is to be accepted of one who, while running to 
penance, is prevented by death. 


[DISTINCTION XXI] 

Ch. 1 (116) On the sins which are remitted after this life. 

2 (117) Concerning those who build gold, silver, precious stones, hay, stubble. 

3 (118) On the purgatorial fire, by which some are purged more quickly, others 
more slowly. 

4 (119) What it means to build wood, hay, stubble. 

5 (120) What it means to build gold, silver, precious stones. 

6 (121) That one truly repents, although not of every venial sin. 

7 (122) What is general confession. 

8 (123) That none is to confess sins which he has not committed. 

9 (124) On the punishment of the priest who makes public the sin of one who 
has confessed. 


[DISTINCTION XXII] 
Ch. 1 (125) Whether remitted sins return. 
2 (126) What is the sacrament, and what the thing. 
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[DISTINCTION XXN] 

Ch. 1 (127) On the sacrament of extreme unction. 
2 (128) On the three kinds of anointing. 

3 (129) By whom was this sacrament instituted. 

4 (130) On the repetition of this sacrament. 


[DISTINCTION XXIV] 

Ch. 1 (131) On ecclesiastical orders, how many they are. 
2 (132) Why there are seven. 

3 (133) Of what quality are to be those who are received into the clergy. 
4 (134) On the crown and tonsure. 

5 (135) On the door-keepers. 

6 (136) On lectors. 

7 (137) On exorcists. 

8 (138) On acolytes. 

9 (139) On subdeacons. 

10 (140) On deacons. 

11 (141) On priests. 

12 (142) Which are called sacred orders. 

13 (143) What is called an order. 

14 (144) On the terms of dignity and office. 

15 (145) On the bishop. 

16 (146) On the pontiff. 

17 (147) On the quadripartite order of bishops. 

18 (148) On the seer. 

19 (149) On the cantor. 


[DISTINCTION XXV] 

Ch. 1 (150) Concerning those ordained by heretics. 

2 (151) On simony: from what is it so called, and what it is. 

3 (152) Concerning those who are ordained by simoniacs knowingly or un- 
knowingly. 

4 (153) Concerning those who say that they purchase corporal things, and not 
spiritual ones. 

5 (154) On the distinction of simoniacs. 

6 (155) Concerning those who are ordained forcibly by heretics or other sim- 
oniacs. 

7 (156) Concerning the age of candidates for ordination. 


[DISTINCTION XXVI] 

Ch. 1 (157) On the sacrament of marriage. 

2 (158) On its institution and cause. 

3 (159) When is marriage contracted according to precept, and when accord- 
ing to indulgence. 

4 (160) In what ways indulgence is understood. 

5 (161) That nuptials are good. 

6 (162) Of what thing is marriage a sacrament. 


[DISTINCTION XXVII] , 
Ch. 1 (163) What things are to be considered in marriage. 


2 (164) What is marriage. 
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3 (165) On the consent which makes the marriage. 

4 (166) When does a marriage begin to be. l ] 

5 (167) On the opinion of some, who say that there is no marriage before the 
carnal joining. : 

6(168) That a spouse can choose a monastery without the other spouse's con- 
sent. 

7 (169) That a marriage partner cannot profess continence without the other's 
consent. 

8 (170) On adulterous marriages. 

9 (171) That spouse, whether masculine or feminine, is taken in several senses. 

10 (172) Which spouse is a widow at her spouse's death, and which not. 


[DISTINCTION XXVIII] 

Ch. 1 (173) Whether future consent, even if affirmed with an oath, makes a 
marriage. 

2 (174) What things pertain to the substance of the sacrament, and what to its 
decorum. 

3 (175) Whether the consent that effects marriage is given to carnal joining, 
cohabitation, or something else. 

4 (176) Why the woman was formed from the side of the man. 


[DISTINCTION XXIX] 
Ch. 1 (177) That there is no lawful consent where there is coercion. 


[DISTINCTION XXX] 

Ch. 1 (178) On the error which nullifies consent. 

2 (179) On the marriage of Mary and Joseph. 

3 (180) On the final cause of marriage. 

4 (181) That a bad end does not contaminate the sacrament. 


[DISTINCTION XXXI] 

Ch. 1 (182) On the three goods of marriage. 

2 (183) On the twofold separation. 

3 (184) Concerning those who procure poisons of sterility. 

4 (185) When those who procure an abortion are murderers. 

5 (186) On the excusal of coitus which is done for the goods of marriage. 
6 (187) On the indulgence which the Apostle allows. 

7 (188) On the evil of incontinence. 

8 (189) On the pleasure of the flesh, which 1s a sin and which not. 


[DISTINCTION XXXII] 

Ch. 1 (190) On the satisfaction of the carnal debt. 

2 (191) That continence is to be practiced by common consent. 
3 (192) When is there to be abstinence from coitus. 

4 (193) At what times nuptials are not to be celebrated. 


[DISTINCTION XXXII] 

Ch. 1 (194) On the diversity of marriage laws. 

2 (195) Whether John's virginity is to be preferred to Abraham's chastity. 
3 (196) What was the marriage custom under the Law. 

4 (197) To whom was it then lawful to have several wives or not. 
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[DISTINCTION XXXIV] 

Ch. 1 (198) On lawful persons. 

2 (199) On whether the frigid are to be separated or not. 

3 (200) Concerning those who cannot have intercourse because they are im- 
peded by sorcery. 

4 (201) On the insane. 

5 (202) Concerning those who sleep with two sisters. 

6 (203) That a wife is not to be dismissed because of some physical blemish. 


[DISTINCTION XXXV] 

Ch. 1 (204) On the right of husband and wife. 

2 (205) That a husband cannot dismiss a fornicating wife, unless he is innocent 
of the same offence, and vice versa. 

3 (206) On the reconciliation of those who are separated because of fornica- 
tion. 

4 (207) Concerning those who, before their joining, polluted themselves by 
adultery. 


[DISTINCTION XXXVI] 

Ch. 1 (208) Concerning slaves, whether separation can be allowed for their 
lowest condition. 

2 (209) On the union of serfs of different lords. 

3 (210) On the man who makes himself a serf in order to be separated from 
his wife. 

4 (211) On the age ofthe contractants. 


[DISTINCTION XXXVII] 
Ch. 1 (212) In what orders marriage cannot be contracted. 
2 (213) On those who kill their spouses. 


[DISTINCTION XXXVII] 

Ch. 1 (2141) On vows. 

2 (215) On the differences of vows. 

3 (216) Concerning those who return after a long captivity. 


[DISTINCTION XXXIX] 

Ch. 1 (217) On the disparity of cult. 

2 (218) On the marriage of faithful and infidel, or of two infidels. — 

3 (219) Of spiritual fornication, by reason of which a spouse can be dismissed. 
4 (220) For what sins dismissal is or is not possible. 

5 (221) When it is lawful or unlawful for a believer to take another wife. 

6 (222) Whether there is marriage between infidels. 

7 (223) That their marriage is lawful. 


[DISTINCTION XL] 

Ch. 1 (224) On the carnal relationship. 2 

2 (225) On the computation of the degrees of consanguinity. 
3 (226) Why six degrees are counted. 

4 (227) On Gregory's dispensation as to the English. 


[DISTINCTION XLI] 
Ch. 1 (228) On the degrees of affinity. 
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2 (229) On the various traditions as to affinity. 

3 (230) Whether there is a marriage between those who are separated when 
their consanguinity has become known. : 

4 (231) With the testimony of what persons are marriages to be dissolved. 

5 (232) What is fornication. 

6 (233) What is defilement. 

7 (234) What is adultery. 

8 (235) What is incest. 

9 (236) What is abduction. 


[DISTINCTION XLII] 

Ch. 1 (237) On spiritual relationship. 

2 (238) Who are spiritual children. 

3 (239) On the union of spiritual or adoptive and natural children. 

4 (240) On the union of children born before or after godfatherhood. 

5 (241) Whether one may marry a goddaughter and a godmother, one after the 
other. 

6 (242) Whether husband and wife may jointly sponsor a child. 

7 (243) On second, third, and further marriages. 


[DISTINCTION XLII] 

Ch. 1 (244) On the resurrection [of the dead] and the condition of [the last] 

judgement. 

2 (245) On the sound of the trumpet. 

3 (246) On the middle of the night. 

4 (247) About the books which shall then be opened. 

5 (248) On the memory of the elect, whether it retains at that time the evils 
which have gone before. 

6 (249) On those who will be found alive. 

7 (250) How Christ is understood to be judge of the living and the dead. 


[DISTINCTION XLIV] 

Ch. 1 (251) On the age and size of those who rise again. 

2 (252) That whatever was of the substance and nature of the body will rise 
again, even if not in the same part of the body. 

3 (253) That the saints will rise without any deformity. 

4 (254) Whether the bodies of the reprobates rise with all the deformities 
which they had here. 

5 (255) Te the bodies of the reprobate, which will then burn, will not be con- 
sumed. 

6 (256) Whether demons are burned by a corporeal fire. 

7 (257) Whether souls without bodies feel the corporeal fire. 

8 (258) On aborted foetuses and monsters. 


[DISTINCTION XLV] 

Ch. 1 (259) Of the different places for the reception of souls. 
2 (260) On suffrages for the dead. 

3 (261) On the offices of burial. 


4 corned two who are equally good, of whom the one has many aids after 
eath. 
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5 (263) By what suffrages will be aided those found [alive] at the end. 
6 (264) How the glorified saints and the angels hear the prayers of supplicants 
and intercede for them. 


[DISTINCTION XLVI] i 

Ch. 1 (265) Whether mitigation of punishment is granted to the very evil. 

2 (266) On the hidden judgement of God. 

3 (267) On God's justice and mercy. 

4 (268) Why some works are attributed to [God's] justice, others to God's 
mercy and goodness. 

5 (269) How all the ways of the Lord are called mercy and truth. 


[DISTINCTION XLVII] 

Ch. 1 (270) On the sentence of judgement. 

2 (271) That the saints shall judge, and in what manner. 

3 (272) On the orders of those who shall be judged. 

4 (273) On the order of the judgement and the ministry of the angels. 

5 n Whether after judgement demons shall be set over men for their pun- 
ishment. 


[DISTINCTION XLVIII] 

Ch. 1 (275) On the form of the judge. . 

2 (276) How the form of the servant will appear at that time. 

3 (277) Why it is said of Christ that he will raise bodies according to the form 
of a servant. 

4 (278) On the place of the judgement. 

5 (279) On the quality of the heavenly lights and of time after the judgement. 


[DISTINCTION XLIX] l 

Ch. 1 (280) On the distinction of mansions in heaven and in hell. 

2 (281) Whether anything is there known by someone which all do not under- 
stand. 

3 (282) On the parity of joy. fed: 

4 (283) Whether the blessedness of the saints is greater after the judgement. 


[DISTINCTION L] - 

Ch. 1 (284) Whether the wicked shall sin in hell. 

2 (285) Why the darkness is called outer. ) 

3 (286) On whether the souls of the damned have knowledge of the things that 
are done here. 

4 (287) On Lazarus and the rich man. 

5 (288) Whether the good and the wicked see each other. 

6 (289) On the chasm between the good and the wicked. . 

7 (290) Whether the sight of the pain of the impious diminishes or increases 
the glory of the good. 


The Sentences, Book 4 


On the Doctrine of Signs 


HERE BEGINS THE FOURTH BOOK 


On the Doctrine of Signs 


After our treatment of what pertains to the doctrine of things which are to 
be enjoyed and of those which are to be used, and of those which enjoy 
and use, let us now proceed to the doctrine of signs. 


DISTINCTION I 


Chapter 1 


l. For the Samaritan, assuming responsibility for the wounded man, ap- 
plied the bindings of the sacraments to care for him,' because God insti- 
tuted the remedies of the sacraments against the wounds of original and 
actual sin. 

2. ON THE SACRAMENTS, WHERE FOUR THINGS ARE FIRST TO BE CON- 
SIDERED. Concerning which, four things must first be considered: what is 
a sacrament, why it was instituted, in what does it consist and of what it 
is made, and what is the difference between the sacraments of the Old 
Law and those of the New. 


Chapter 2 


WHAT IS A SACRAMENT.—AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 10, THE CITY OF GOD: 
“A sacrament is a sign of a sacred thing.”’ And yet a sacrament is also 
called a ‘sacred secret,” the sacrament of the Godhead,’ for example, so 
that a sacrament is a sacred thing which designates the sacred thing which 
is designated. But what is now at issue is the sacrament according to its 
being a sign. Also, a sacrament is a visible form of an invisible grace.* 


!See Bk 1 dist. 1 c1 n3 and c2. 
1G SESTO N33234* 


! Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk 10 c5. 

^Cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 103, 3 n14. 
*Cf. Wis. 6, 24; Eph. 3, 9. 

^Cf. Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, bk 3 q84. 
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Chapter 3 


WHAT IS A SIGN.—AUGUSTINE, ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: “A sign is a 
thing which, over and above the form which it impresses on the senses, 
causes something else to come into the mind through itself." 


Chapter 4 


1. IN WHAT DO SIGN AND SACRAMENT DIFFER. “But some signs are natu- 
ral, like smoke signifying fire; others are conventional.”’ And among 
those which are conventional, some are sacraments, some are not. For 
every sacrament is a sign, but the converse is not true.—A sacrament 
bears a likeness of the thing whose sign it is —AUGUSTINE: “For if sac- 
raments did not have the likeness of the things whose sacraments they 
are, they would not properly be called sacraments.” 


2. WHAT IS PROPERLY CALLED A SACRAMENT. For a sacrament is 
properly so called because it is a sign of God’s grace and a form of invi- 
sible grace in such manner that it bears its image and is its cause. And so 
the sacraments were not instituted only for the sake of signifying, but also 
to sanctify. 


3. THAT THE OBSERVANCES OF THE OLD LAW ARE BETTER CALLED 
SIGNS THAN SACRAMENTS. For those things which were instituted only 
for the sake of signifying are merely signs, and not sacraments; such 
were the carnal sacrifices and the ceremonial observances of the Old 
Law, which could never justify those who offered them. As the Apostle 
says, the blood of goats and of oxen, and the ashes of an heifer being 
sprinkled, sanctified such as are defiled, for the cleansing of the flesh,’ 
“not of the soul,"^ because the defilement arose from contact with the 
dead.— AUGUSTINE. Hence Augustine: “By that defilement which the 
Law cleanses, I understand nothing other than contact with a dead per- 
son; anyone who touched such a person was unclean for seven days; but 
according to the Law he was purified on the third and seventh day, and 
was cleansed,"^ so that he might enter the Temple. At times, those legal 
observances also cleansed "from bodily leprosy"; but, as the Apostle 


' Augustine, De doctrina christiana, bk 2 c1 nl. 


! Augustine, De doctrina christiana, bk 2 c1 n2. 
"Augustine, Epistola 98 (ad Bonifacium), n9. 

?*Hebr. 9, 13. 

“Ordinary gloss on Hebr. 9, 13. 

*Cf. Num. 19, 11-12. 

‘Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, bk 2 q33. 
"Interlinear gloss on Hebr. 9, 13; cf. Lev. 13-14. 
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Says, no one was ever justified by the works of the Law,’ even if they 
were done in faith and charity. Why?—AMBROSE, ON THE LETTER TO 
THE HEBREWS: "Because God imposed them for servitude, not for justifica- 
tion, and that they should be a figure of the future,’ willing theni to be of- 
fered to himself rather than to idols.""—And so they were signs; and 
yet, although less than properly, they are often called sacraments in the 
Scriptures, because they were signs of a sacred thing, which they certain- 
ly did not confer. 


4. WHICH THINGS ARE CALLED THE WORKS OF THE LAW. The Apostle 
calls those things the works of the Law"' which were instituted only for the 
sake of signifying, or as a burden." 


Chapter 5 


1. ON THE CAUSE OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE SACRAMENTS. The sacra- 
ments were instituted for a threefold cause: for humiliation, instruction, 
and exercise. 


2. FIRST CAUSE. For humility, indeed, so that while man, by the Crea- 
tor’s injunction, submits himself to the veneration of insensible things, 
which are below man by nature, he may please God more and gain merit 
before him from this humiliation and obedience. At God’s command, he 
seeks his salvation in things lower than himself, although not from them, 
but from God through them. 


3. THE SECOND. They were also instituted for instruction, so that, 
through that which is outwardly seen in the visible species, the mind may 
be instructed to recognize the invisible power within [the visible thing]. 
For man, who before sin had the unmediated vision of God, was so weak- 
ened through sin that he cannot grasp divine things, unless stimulated by 
human ones. 

4. THE THIRD. They were also instituted for exercise so that, as man 
cannot be idle, a useful and salubrious exercise is proposed to him in the 
sacraments, by which he may avoid vain and harmful activities. For he 
who applies himself to a good exercise is not easily seized by the tempter. 
Hence Jerome admonishes: “Be always at some work, so that the devil 
may find you busy.”'’—ON THE THREEFOLD KIND OF EXERCISE. And there 


*Rom. 3, 20; Gal. 2, 16. 

°Cf. 1 Cor. 10, 6 and 11. 

Ordinary gloss on Hebr. 10, 5. 

NCf, Rom. 3, 20; Gal. 2, 16. 

LOFPACt 15.10. 

3Jerome, Epistola 125 (ad Rusticum), n11. 
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are three kinds of exercises: one pertains to the edification of the soul, 
the second to the support of the body, a third to the subversion of both. 


5. And so, although God could have given grace to man without the 
sacraments, by which he did not bind his own power, he nevertheless 
instituted the sacraments for the said causes. : 


6. IN WHAT A SACRAMENT CONSISTS. A sacrament consists of two 
elements, namely words and things: words, such as the invocation of the 
Trinity, and things, such as water, oil, and suchlike. 


Chapter 6 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW SACRAMENTS. It now 
remains to note the difference between the old and new sacraments, term- 
ing ‘sacraments’ those things which in ancient times designated sacred 
things, such as sacrifices, oblations, and suchlike.—ON PSALM 73. Au- 
gustine briefly outlines their difference, saying: "those only promised" 
and signified “while these confer salvation." 


Chapter 7 


ON CIRCUMCISION. And yet there was one among those sacraments, 
namely circumcision, which conferred the same remedy against sin as 
baptism does now.—AUGUSTINE, TO VALERIUS AGAINST JULIAN. Hence 
Augustine: “From the time when it was instituted among the people of 
God, circumcision, which was then the sign of the righteousness of faith, 
served for the purgation, in adults and infants alike, of the original and 
ancient sin, just as baptism from the time of its institution began to serve 
for the renewal of man.?—BEDE ON THE GOSPEL. Also, Bede: “Cir- 
cumcision in the Law offered the same help of healthful cure against the 
wound of original sin which baptism is accustomed to offer in the time 
of revealed grace, except that its recipients were not yet able to enter the 
door of the heavenly kingdom. Yet, after their death, in happy hope they 
awaited their entry into the heavenly peace, consoled with blessed rest in 
the bosom of Abraham.”’—By these words, it is plainly asserted that 
through circumcision, from the moment of its institution, remission of 
original and actual sin was granted by God to children and adults, just as 
it is now granted through baptism. 


‘Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 73, n2. 


‘Rom. 4, 11. 
? Augustine, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, bk 2 c11 n24. 
*Bede, Homeliarum evangelii libri duo, bk 1 hom. 11. 
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Chapter 8 


ON THE MEN WHO LIVED BEFORE CIRCUMCISION, AND ON THE WOMEN 
WHO LIVED BEFORE AND AFTER. But regarding the men who lived before 
circumcision, and the women who lived before and after, it is asked what 
remedy they had against sin.—Some say that sacrifices and oblations were 
helpful to them for the remission of sin. But it is better to say that the men 
who issued from Abraham were justified by circumcision, and the women 
by faith and good work, either their own, if they were adults, or their par- 
ents’, if they were little. As for those who lived before circumcision, chil- 
dren were justified by the faith of their parents, and parents by the power 
of sacrifices, namely the power which they perceived spiritually in those 
sacrifices.—IN MORALIA, BOOK 4. Hence Gregory: “What the water of bap- 
tism achieves in us, in the people of old faith alone accomplished for chil- 
dren, or the power of sacrifice for adults; or the mystery of circumcision 
for those who issued from the stock of Abraham.” 


Chapter 9 


1. ON THE INSTITUTION AND CAUSE OF CIRCUMCISION. Here we shall say 
in whom circumcision was instituted, and for what reason, and why it was 
replaced by baptism.—Abraham was the first to receive the command- 
ment of circumcision as proof of his obedience.! Nor was circumcision 
commanded for him alone, but also for his seed, that is, for all Hebrews. 
And according to the Law, it was done on the eighth day, with a stone 
knife, in the flesh of the prepuce.” 

2. WHY CIRCUMCISION WAS GIVEN. And circumcision was given for 
several causes, namely (STRABUS) *so that by obedience of the command- 
ment Abraham should be pleasing to God, whom Adam had displeased by 
his disobedience.” It was also given (AUGUSTINE) “as a sign of the great 
faith of Abraham, who believed that he would have a son, in whom all 
would be blessed.” Finally “so that by this sign, that people should be 
distinct from other nations.”* 

3. WHY IN THE FLESH OF THE PREPUCE. And so circumcision was com- 
manded to be done in the flesh of the prepuce because it was instituted as 
a remedy against original sin, which we derive from our parents through 


1Gregory, Moralia, bk 4 c3. 


!Cf. Gen. 17, 10-12. 

?Gen. 17, 11-12 and 21, 4 insu 

3Ordinary gloss on Gen. 17, 10-11. 

^Rather, A deter. In Epistolas sancti Pauli, Rom. 4, 10-11. 
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concupiscence, which dominates more in that part of the body. And “be- 
cause the first man felt the fault of disobedience in that part, it was fitting 
that he should receive the sign of obedience there.” 

4. WHY ON THE EIGHTH DAY AND WITH A STONE KNIFE. And it was 
done on the eighth day and with a stone knife because both in the.com- 
mon resurrection, in the eighth and future age, all corruption will be cut 
away from the elect by the stone which is Christ, and through Christ's 
resurrection, which occurred on the eighth day, the soul of anyone who 
believes in him is circumcised from sins. And so two are the things of 
that sacrament. 

5. WHY IT WAS REPLACED BY BAPTISM. And so circumcision was 
replaced by baptism because the sacrament of baptism is more common 
and more perfect, being augmented by a fuller grace. For in circumcision 
sins only were remitted, but neither the grace which assists in good works, 
nor the possession or increase of the virtues was granted by it, as hap- 
pens in baptism, where not only are sins abolished, but also helping grace 
is conferred and the virtues are increased. And so it is called the water of 
refection,! which makes the sterile fruitful, and endows those already fer- 
tile with a greater copiousness. However much a just man comes to bap- 
tism through the faith and charity which he already had, still he there 
receives a more abundant grace; but this was not the case in circumcision. 
So it was that for Abraham, who was already justified by faith, it was 
only a sign; it conferred nothing on him inwardly. 


Chapter 10 


ON THE CHILDREN WHO DIED BEFORE THE EIGHTH DAY. But if a question 
is put regarding children who died before the eighth day, before the cir- 
cumcision could be done according to the Law,' whether they were saved 
or not, the same answer may be given as is done concerning children who 
die before baptism: it is clear that they perish^—BEDE. Hence Bede: 
"He who, through the Gospel, proclaims dreadfully yet healthfully: Unless 
a man is reborn of water and the Holy Spirit, he shall not enter into 
the kingdom of God, has also proclaimed through his Law: The soul of 


Ordinary gloss on Gen. 17, 11. 
°Cf. Rom. 4, 24. 

7C TdpS 2270. 

*Cf. Rom. 4, 11. 


CF Gen 12512: 
?See below, dist. 4 c4 nn12-13. 
Ines. 5. 
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him whose prepuce has not been circumcised shall perish from his 
people, because he has made my covenant void."*?— But perhaps under 
the Law, if the necessity of death was pressing, they circumcised their 
sons before the eighth day without sin, as happens now in thé Church in 
the case of baptism. 


DISTINCTION II 


Chapter 1 (11) 


1. ON THE SACRAMENTS OF THE NEW LAW. Let us now proceed to the 
sacraments of the New Law, which are: baptism, confirmation, the bread 
of blessing (that is, the Eucharist), penance, extreme unction, orders, 
marriage. Of these, some offer a remedy against sin and confer helping 
grace, like baptism; others are only a remedy, like marriage; others fortify 
us with grace and virtue, like the Eucharist and orders. 

2. WHY THEY WERE NOT INSTITUTED IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE FALL. 
If it is asked why these sacraments were not instituted immediately af- 
ter man's fall, since in them is justice and salvation, we say that the sac- 
raments of grace were not to be given before the coming of Christ, who 
brought grace; it is from his death and passion that they acquired their 
power. But Christ did not will to come before man had become convinced 
that he could not be assisted by either the natural or the written law. 

3. THAT THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE EXISTED BEFORE SIN. Mar- 
riage, however, was instituted before sin, and not at all as a remedy, but 
as a sign and an office. But after sin it became a remedy against the cor- 
ruption of carnal concupiscence. We will treat of this in its proper place.? 


Chapter 2 (12) 


1. ON BAPTISM. Now let us examine the sacrament of baptism, which is 
the first among the sacraments of the new grace. 

2. ON THE BAPTISM OF JOHN. John, with his baptism, foretold Christ's 
baptism. We read that John was the first to baptize, but in water, not in 
the Spirit, as he himself says: / baptize you in water unto penance.! He 
only washed the body, but did not cleanse from sins. 


^Gen. 17, 14. 
5Bede, Homeliarum evangelii libri duo, bk 2 hom. 11. 


$Below, dist. 26. 
Vite Saul 
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Chapter 3 (13) 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BAPTISM OF CHRIST AND THAT OF 
JOHN. John’s baptism was for penance, not for remission; but Christ’s bap- 
tism was for remission. In baptizing, John called men to penance; those 
whom he baptized, he also taught to do penance, according to that text: 
They came to John in the Jordan, confessing their sins.’ But in John’s 
baptism no remission of sins was given; it is given in Christ’s baptism. 


Chapter 4 (14) 


1. WHAT WAS THE USEFULNESS OF JOHN’S BAPTISM. And so what was use- 
ful about John’s baptism? By accustoming men to baptism, he prepared 
them for Christ’s baptism. 

2. WHY IT IS CALLED JOHN’S BAPTISM. But it is asked why it is called 
John’s baptism, as Truth says: John's baptism: where was it from?! 
Because in John’s baptism there was only the visible work of one who 
washed outwardly, but not the invisible grace of God working inwardly. 
And yet even that work of John was from God, and that baptism was 
from God, not from man; but it is termed ‘man’s’ because nothing was 
done in it that a man could not do. 


Chapter 5 (15) 


WHETHER THAT BAPTISM WAS TRULY A SACRAMENT. But if it is asked 
whether it was a sacrament, it may well be granted that it was, in the same 
sense in which the signs of the Law are called sacraments.’ For John’s 
baptism was the sign of a sacred thing, namely Christ’s baptism, which 
pertains not only to penance, but also to remission of sins. 


Chapter 6 (16) 


1. ON THE FORM OF JOHN’S BAPTISM AND THOSE WHOM HE BAPTIZED. 
Here it is to be considered whether those baptized by John were baptized 
again by Christ’s baptism, and what form of words John used. 


2. Those who were baptized by John in ignorance of the existence of 
the Holy Spirit, and placing their hope in John’s baptism, were afterwards 


In 3e 232 Mt 3. 6. 
Mt. 21, 25. 
!See above, dist. 1 c4 nnl and 3. 
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baptized by Christ's baptism.'—For John's baptism was given in the name 
of the one who was to come.?— JEROME. Hence J erome, On Joel: “Some- 
one who says that he believes in Christ and does not believe in the Holy 
Spirit does not yet have clear sight. And so those baptized by John in the 
name of the one who was to come, that is, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
because they said: But we have never even heard whether the Holy Spirit 
exists, are baptized again, or rather, they receive true baptism.” 


3. But as for those who did not place their hope in John's baptism 
and believed in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, they were not after- 
wards baptized, but received the Holy Spirit by the imposition of hands 
which the Apostles made over them. Those others, however, who had not 
so believed, were baptized by Christ's baptism, as was said earlier.— 
JEROME, IN HIS LETTER ON THE HUSBAND OF ONE WIFE. Hence Jerome: 
"Those who did not know the Holy Spirit when they received baptism 
from John were baptized again, lest anyone from among the Jews or the 
Gentiles should believe that water without the Holy Spirit could suffice for 
salvation.”°—IN THE BOOK, ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. Ambrose too speaks of 
this: Some denied that they knew the Holy Spirit, since they said that 
they had been baptized with the baptism of John, who baptized in the 
name of the coming Jesus, not in his own. And so, because they were 
baptized neither in Christ's name nor with faith in the Holy Spirit, they 
had not been able to receive the sacrament of baptism. Therefore they 
were baptized in Christ's name. Nor was this a repetition of baptism, but 
its renewal.” 


DISTINCTION III 


Chapter 1 (17) 


1. WHATIS BAPTISM. After these matters, we must see what baptism is, and 
what its form is, and when it was instituted, and the cause of its institution. 


2. What we call baptism is an intinction, that is, an exterior washing 
of the body made under a prescribed form of words. For if the washing is 
done without the word, there is no sacrament there; but with the addition 


!Cf. Act. 19, 2-6. 

2Cf. Act. 19, 4. 

? Act. 19, 2. 

‘Jerome, In Joelem 2, 28. 

‘Jerome, Epistola 69 (ad Oceanum), n6. 

$Act. 19, 2. 

"Ambrose, De Spiritu sancto, bk 1 c3 nn41-42. 
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of the word to the element, the sacrament is brought about; it is certainly 
not the element itself that constitutes the sacrament, but the washing per- 
formed in the element.—On JOHN. Hence Augustine: “Baptism is made 
sacred by the word. Take away the word, and what is the water other than 
water? The word is added to the element, and the sacrament is brought 
about. And from where does water acquire so great a power that by touch- 
ing the body it cleanses the heart, except by the work of the word? And 
not because it is spoken, but because it is believed. For even in the word 
itself the fleeting sound is one thing, the abiding power another."'—And 
so the sacrament of baptism consists in two things, namely the word and 
the element. Therefore, even if the other things which were instituted for 
the adornment of the sacrament are lacking, it is not for that reason a less 
true and holy sacrament, if the word and the element are present. 


3. THAT IN THIS AND OTHER SACRAMENTS SOME THINGS ARE DONE 
FOR THE SAKE OF ADORNMENT, OTHERS FOR NECESSITY. For in this and 
other sacraments, some things are usually done to adorn and honour the 
sacrament, other things pertain to the substance and cause of the sacra- 
ment. The word and the element pertain to the substance of this sacra- 
ment; the rest pertain to its solemnity. 


Chapter 2 (18) 


ON THE FORM OF BAPTISM. But what is that word, at whose addition to the 
element the sacrament is brought about?—Truth teaches it to you, who, 
laying down the form of this sacrament, said to the disciples: Go, teach 
all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.' And so the invocation of the Trinity is called 
the word by which baptism is made sacred; and this is the form of words 
under which baptism is given.—ZACHARIAS. Hence Pope Zacharias to 
Bishop Boniface: “It was most firmly commanded in the Synod of the 
English that whoever was immersed without the invocation of the Trinity 
would not have the sacrament of regeneration. Which is entirely true, be- 
cause if someone is immersed in the baptismal font without the invocation 
of the Trinity, he is not a perfect Christian, unless he was baptized in the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit.'? 


‘Augustine, Jn Joannem, tr. 80, n3. 


!Mt. 28, 19. 
"Zacharias, Epistola 11 (ad Bonifacium Moguntinum archiepiscopum). 
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Chapter 3 (19) 


THAT THE APOSTLES BAPTIZED IN THE NAME OF CHRIST. And yet we read 
in the Acts of the Apostles that the Apostles baptized in the name of 
Christ.’ But in this name, as Ambrose explains, the whole Trinity is under- 
stood: "When you say Christ, what is understood is the Father, by whom 
he was anointed, Christ himself, who was anointed, and the Holy Spirit, 
through whom he was anointed.”*—NICHOLAS. Hence Pope Nicholas, in 
response to the queries of the Bulgarians: “You assert that many people 
were baptized by some Jew, and you ask what is to be done about it. 
Certainly, if these people were baptized in the name of the holy Trinity, 
or in the name of Christ, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, then they 
are baptized. For this is one and the same thing, as St. Ambrose explains.” 


Chapter 4 (20) 


1. WHETHER BAPTISM MAY BE GIVEN IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER OR 
THE SPIRIT ALONE. Here it is asked whether it would be a true baptism, if 
it were given only in the name of the Father or of the Holy Spirit, as in the 
case when it is done in the name of Christ.—Ambrose seems to say that, 
if the mystery of the Trinity is held in faith, and only one person is named, 
then the sacrament would be complete; conversely, if the three persons 
are named, but something is not rightly held about any of them, then the 
mystery is empty. (AMBROSE, IN BOOK 1, ON THE HOLY SPIRIT.) For he says 
as follows: “Where the sacrament of baptism is not complete, there is not 
considered to be a beginning of it, nor any kind of baptism. But baptism 
is complete, if you confess the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. If you 
deny one, you subvert the whole. In the same way, if you mention in 
words only one, whether the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Spirit, and in 
faith you do not deny either the Father, the Son, or the Holy Spirit, the 
sacrament of the faith is complete. (NOTE!) Equally, even though you name 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, but minimize the power of either the 
Father, the Son, or the Holy Spirit, the whole mystery is made void. When 
in Christ's name is said, the mystery is fulfilled through the unity of the 
name, nor is the Spirit separated from the baptism of Christ, because Christ 


baptized in the Spirit."'? 


ICEPAGt 8, 12; 1975; 2, 38. 
2Ambrose, De Spiritu sancto, bk 1 c3 n44. 
3Nicholas I, Epistolae et decreta, c104. 


1h In. 1, 33; MK 1, 8; Act. 1, 5. 
? Ambrose, De Spiritu sancto, bk 1 c3 nn42-43. 
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2. A QUESTION OF AMBROSE. “Just as we read that the sacrament of 
baptism in the name of Christ was complete, let us now consider whether 
so, too, when the Holy Spirit alone is invoked, nothing is lacking to the 
fullness of the mystery." HE RESOLVES IT. “Let us follow the argument. 
He who has named one has signified the Trinity. If you name Christ, you 
have signified both the Father, by whom the Son was anointed, and the 
Son, who was anointed, and the Spirit, through whom he was anointed. 
For it is written: This Jesus of Nazareth, whom God anointed by the Holy 
Spirit? And if you name the Father, you indicate equally his Son and the 
Spirit of his mouth, if you also hold this in your heart. And if you name 
the Spirit, you have invoked also God the Father, from whom the Spirit 
proceeds, and the Son, whose spirit he is. And so, in order that authority 
may be joined to reason, the Lord says: But you shall be baptized in the 
Holy Spirit," by which he indicates that we may rightly be baptized in the 
Holy Spirit.”° 

3. THE MEANING OF THE FOREGOING IS SUMMARIZED, WITH THE 
DETERMINATION OF SOME WORDS. From these statements, you have 
plainly understood that true baptism is conferred in Christ's name. It 
also appears to be indicated that a true baptism can be conferred in the 
name of the Father alone, or of the Holy Spirit alone, so long as the one 
who baptizes has the faith of the Trinity, which Trinity is understood in 
each of these names. But if someone who believes perversely, and who 
intends to foment error, invokes only one of the three, he has not ful- 
filled the mystery. 


4. HERE IS WHAT NEEDS TO BE DETERMINED. But when he says, ‘even 
though he names the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, if the one who baptizes 
minimizes the power of either the Father, the Son, or the Holy Spirit, the 
mystery is made void,’ that is, if he holds some mistaken view of the power 
of one of them, not believing that the power of the three is one, then this is 
to be understood as applying to one who neither intends to baptize, nor 
believes that he is baptizing. Such a person not only lacks faith, but also 
does not have the intention to baptize. 


5. WHAT 'IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER, AND OF THE SON, AND OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT' MEANS. And so someone who baptizes in Christ's name 
baptizes in the name of the Trinity, when this is understood there. But it 
is safer to name the three persons there, so as to say: In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit —AMBROSE, IN BOOK 1, 


3 Act. 10, 38. 
Acta. 
“Ambrose, De Spiritu sancto, bk 1 c3 nn44-45 
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ON THE HOLY SPIRIT: “Not in the names, but in the name,” that is, in 
the invocation or in the confession of Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit. 
For the Trinity is invoked there so that it may invisibly operate there 
through itself, as it operates outwardly and visibly through the minister. 
But if in the names is said, there is no sacrament there, because the form 
is not preserved. 


Chapter 5 (21) 


1. ON THE INSTITUTION OF BAPTISM. On the institution of baptism, 
or when it may have begun, there are various opinions ——Some say that 
baptism was then instituted when Christ said to Nicodemus: Unless a man 
is reborn of water and the Holy Spirit..—Others say that the institution 
of baptism was done when he said to the Apostles: Go, teach all the na- 
lions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit? But he said this to them after the resurrection, command- 
ing them about the calling of the nations; before the passion, he had sent 
them two by two to preach in Judaea and to baptize, saying: Do not go 
into the way of the nations.’ And so baptism had already been instituted, 
because they both baptized and preached. 


2. ON THE FORM IN WHICH THE APOSTLES BAPTIZED BEFORE 
CHRIST’S PASSION. But if it is asked in what form they then baptized, it 
may surely be said: In the name of the Trinity, namely in the same form 
in which they afterwards baptized the nations; this form may be under- 
stood to have been given before the passion, even though there is nothing 
written to that effect. And so Christ did not first give them that form 
when he sent them to evangelize the nations;* but rather the form which 
he had earlier given them when he sent them to Judaea,’ he repeated 
afterwards when he sent them to the nations. 

3. Therefore it is said more conveniently that the institution occurred 
when Christ was baptized by John in the Jordan, which he arranged 
(AMBROSE:)’ not because he wanted to be cleansed, since he was without 
sin, but because, by the contact of his pure flesh, he conferred upon the 
waters a regenerative power, so that whoever might afterwards be im- 


$Ambrose, De Spiritu sancto, bk 1 c13 n132. 


Nifty By 5. 

?Mt. 28, 19. 

3Mt. 10, 5; cf. also Mk. 6, 7; Lk. 9, 1-2; Jn. 3, 22 and 4, 2. 
^Cf. Mt. 28, 19. 

* Am. 3, 22. 

SCf. Mt. 3, 16; Mk. 1, 9; Lk. 3, 21. 

"Ambrose, Jn Lucam, bk 2 n83. 
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mersed with the invocation of the name of the Trinity should be purged 
from sin. And so it was then that Christ's baptism was instituted, in 
which the Trinity, whose mystery was there made known,? baptizes a per- 
son inwardly. 


Chapter.6 (22) 


WHY IT IS DONE ONLY IN WATER. And this sacrament is celebrated only in 
water, and not in any other liquid, as Christ says: Unless a man is reborn 
of water, etc.'—AMBROSE, ON THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS: “And so it is 
commanded to be done uniformly in water so it may be understood that, 
justas water washes away the uncleanness of the body and cleans clothing, 
so baptism wipes away and cleanses the stains of the soul and the un- 
cleanness of vices." ?— AUGUSTINE: Or perhaps in order “that none should 
use poverty as an excuse, which might happen, if it had to be done in 
wine or in oil, and so that the common material of baptizing should be 
available to everyone.” The water which issued from Christ's side signi- 
fied this,^ just as the blood was the sign of the other sacrament. And so 
baptism may not be celebrated in any other liquid except water. 


Chapter 7 (23) 


1. ON THE IMMERSION AND HOW MANY TIMES IT MUST BE DONE. As to 
the immersion, if it is asked how it ought to be done exactly, we answer: 
either once, or three times, according to the diverse custom of the Church. 
—GREGORY TO BISHOP LEANDER. Hence Gregory: “As to threefold im- 
mersion of baptism, no truer answer can be given than what you yourself 
have felt to be right; because, where there is one faith, a diversity of cus- 
toms does no harm to holy Church. Since there is one substance in three 
subsistences, it cannot be in any way reprehensible to immerse the infant 
in baptism either three times or once, seeing that by three immersions the 
trinity of persons, and in one the singleness of the divinity, may be signi- 
fied. In fact, we, who immerse three times, also signify the sacrament of 
the three-day burial.”’ According to this statement, it is lawful to immerse 
not only three times, but also once only. 


*Cf. ordinary gloss on Mk. 1, 10. 


nes. 5. 
^Ambrosiaster, In Epistolas S. Pauli, Rom. 6, 4. 


>This is not found in Augustine's works. 
^Jn. 19, 34. 


'Gregory, Epistolae (ad Leandrum episcopum), bk 1 ep. 43 (41). 
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2. And yet it is lawful to immerse only once in those places where 
such is the custom of the Church. But if anyone should begin to do this 
where there is no such custom, or if he asserts that only one immersion is 
allowed, he makes himself reprehensible—HAYMO, ON THE LETTER TO 
THE ROMANS. Hence Haymo: "Cyprian abounded in good sense, when he 
immersed children only once in baptism; he did carefully what he under- 
stood, abounding in good works, even though in this he was transgress- 
ing unwittingly. But because he abounded in good works, having been 
corrected by God, he afterwards abounded in even greater understanding, 
and he immersed them three times."?— See, you have here that he trans- 
gressed who immersed only once; but this was so because the custom of 
that Church was otherwise, or because he used to assert that only one im- 
mersion must be done. 


3. AUGUSTINE, IN SOME HOMILY. On the threefold immersion, Augus- 
tine says: ^After we promised to believe, we immersed our head three 
times in the sacred font. This order of baptism is celebrated to signify a 
double mystery. For you are rightly immersed three times, in receiving 
baptism in the name of the Trinity; you are rightly immersed three times, 
in receiving baptism in the name of Christ, who on the third day rose 
from the dead. For that thrice-repeated immersion expresses the image of 
the Lord's burial.” 


4. And so it is established that those to be baptized are to be immersed 
three times; and yet, if they are immersed only once, they receive true bap- 
tism. And he who immerses only once does not sin, unless the custom of 
the Church is contrary to this, or he asserts that this alone is to be done. 


Chapter 8 (24) 


WHEN CIRCUMCISION LOST ITS POWER. It is usual to ask whether cir- 
cumcision lost its standing after the institution of baptism.—To which we 
say that it was at Christ’s death that all the commandments of the Law 
came to an end. Therefore it was from that moment that circumcision lost 
its power, so that afterwards it was no longer helpful, indeed became an 
obstacle, to those who observed it.| It remained useful, however, until 
the oblation of the true sacrifice. For if the commandments of the Law 


?Haymo of Auxerre, Glossa in Romanos iA Se ; Ge. 
3Sermo de mysterio baptismatis, attributed to Augustine, but composed in Milan in 


the sixth century. 


Cr'oab 5, 2- 
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had had their end before the passion, Christ would not have eaten the old 
passover with his disciples just before his passion.” 


Chapter 9 (25) 


1. ON THE CAUSE OF THE INSTITUTION. But the cause of the institution 
of baptism is the renewal of the mind, so that man, who had become old 
through sin, should be renewed by the grace of baptism,’ which is done by 
the laying down of vices and the conferral of virtues. For it is in this way 
that each man is made new, when he is adorned with virtues after the set- 
ting aside of sins. The abolition of sins expels uncleanness; the imposition 
of virtues brings with it beauty. And this is the thing of this sacrament, 
namely inner cleanness.” 

2. WHETHER BAPTISM OPENED HEAVEN, WHICH CIRCUMCISION HAD 
NOT DONE. If it is asked whether baptism opened heaven, which cir- 
cumcision had not done, we say that neither baptism, nor circumcision, 
but the Saviour's sacrifice, opened up access to the kingdom for us;? 
if this sacrifice had been offered in the time of circumcision, the men of 
that time would have entered into the kingdom. And so the thing of this 
sacrament is justification. 


DISTINCTION IV 


Chapter 1 (26) 


1. THAT SOME RECEIVE SACRAMENT AND THING, OTHERS THE SACRA- 
MENT AND NOT THE THING, OTHERS THE THING AND NOT THE SACRAMENT. 
Here it is to be said that some receive the sacrament and thing, others 
the sacrament and not the thing, others the thing and not the sacrament. 
2. ON THE ERROR OF SOME. All children, who in baptism are cleansed 
from original sin, receive both sacrament and thing. Some deny that sins 
are remitted in baptism to those children who are destined to perish, and 
they find support in that text of Augustine: “Sacraments effect what 
they signify only in the elect." But they fail to understand that this text is 


?^Cf. Mt. 27, 17ff.; Mk. 14, 12ff.; Lk. 22, 7ff.; Jn. 13, 1ff. 


!Cf. Rom. 6, 2-11; Eph. 4, 22-24; Col. 3, 9-10. 
?About which see more fully below, dist. 4 c7. 
?See above, Bk 3 dist. 18 c5. 


me not Augustine’s, but see his De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk5 cc27-28 
nn38-39. 
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to be understood as follows: although the sacraments effect remission in 
the others, they do not do this for salvation in their case, but only in the 
case of the elect. —AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. Indeed, Augustine 
plainly states that sin is remitted to all children in baptism, saying: “Just 
as no one, from the infant newly born to the very old man, is debarred 
from baptism, so there is no one who does not die to sin. But children die 
only to original sin; those who are older die also to all sins which they have 
added to the original one by living wickedly,” unless the enormity of their 
[manner of] life impede this.—Adults who are baptized with faith also re- 
ceive sacrament and thing. 


Chapter 2 (27) 


1. CONCERNING THOSE WHO APPROACH UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. But 
those who approach without faith or under false pretences receive the sac- 
rament, but not the thing.—JEROME, ON EZECHIEL. Hence Jerome: 
*There are washings of the Gentiles and heretics, but they do not wash 
for salvation. In the Church, too, those who do not receive baptism with 
full faith receive not the Spirit, but water.” 


2. AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 77. Augustine too says: "Their sacra- 
ments were common to all the Jews; not common to all was the grace 
which is the power of the sacraments. In the same way, baptism now is 
common to all the baptized, but not the power of baptism, that is, grace 
itself"? —AUGUSTINE, ON PENANCE. The same: “Anyone who has already 
become an arbiter of his own will, when he comes to the sacrament of 
the faithful, unless he repent of his old life, cannot begin his new one. 
Children alone are not bound by this penance, when they are baptized.” 


3. By these and other testimonies, it is plainly shown that the grace 
of remission is not conferred upon adults at baptism in the absence of 
faith and repentance, because remission is not even given in baptism to 
children without someone else’s faith, since they are unable to have their 
own. And so, if one approaches under false pretences, not having true 
contrition in his heart, he receives the sacrament without the thing. 

4. ATTEND WITH DILIGENCE. And yet Augustine appears to say that, 
in the case of one who approaches under false pretences, even if he hates 
his brother, all sins are forgiven at the very moment of baptism, but they 

return immediately after baptism; however, he does not say this by way 


? Augustine, Enchiridion, c43. 


1Jerome, In Ezechielem 16, 4 
? Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 77,1, n2. 
3Pseudo-Augustine, Sermo 351 or Liber de poenitentia, c2 n2. 
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of assertion, but by considering together this opinion and the above sen- 
tence.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON BAPTISM. For he says as follows: “As 
for those who are baptized with deceit in their heart, either their sins are 
not remitted at all, because the Holy Spirit of discipline will flee deceit;* 
or at the very same point in time when they are remitted by the power of 
the sacrament, they are again returned through the deceit, so that that text 
is true: As many of you as have been baptized in Christ, etc., and also 
the other: The Holy Spirit of discipline will flee deceit,® so that the holi- 
ness of baptism clothes him with Christ, the sinfulness of deceit strips him 
of Christ." —ON THE RETURN OF SIN. “For the Lord plainly teaches that 
sins which have been remitted return where there is no brotherly love; he 
does so with the example of the servant from whom his master demanded 
the return of the debt he had remitted because the servant had refused to 
forgive the debt of his fellow-servant.? Similarly, the grace of baptism is 
not impeded from remitting all sins, even if hatred towards his brother 
persists in the heart of the man whose sins are being remitted. For the guilt 
of yesterday is dissolved, and all that was before it; even the guilt of the 
very hour and moment previous to baptism, and during baptism itself. 
But then he immediately begins to be guilty again, not only for the time 
that follows, but also for past days, hours, moments, as all the sins which 
had been remitted return to him."? 


5. But, as we said earlier," Augustine does not say this by way of 
assertion. This is shown by the fact that in the same book he says as fol- 
lows: “If one comes to baptism under false pretences, are his sins remit- 
ted, or are they not remitted? Let them choose the view they please."!! 
See, you perceive plainly, if only you pay attention, that Augustine did 
not say that as an assertion, but by way of questioning and reporting the 
opinion of others.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE SAME BOOK. For the same [Au- 
gustine] also says: “Baptism then begins to be effective for salvation when 
by a truthful confession that deceit has been removed which did not allow 
the cleansing of sins to occur so long as the heart persisted in evil"? And 
so sins are not remitted to one who approaches under false pretences. 


"Wis 4. 5. 

2a 3 27. 

9Wis. 1. 5. 

"Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 1 c12 n19. 

*GIRMETISS23:75. 

? Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 1 c12 n20. 

VP Above, n4. 

posue De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 1 c12 n18. 
id. 
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Chapter 3 (28) 


HOW THAT TEXT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD: ‘AS MANY OF YOU AS HAVE 
BEEN BAPTIZED IN CHRIST, YOU HAVE PUT ON CHRIST.’ And so it is asked 
how that text should be taken: As many of you as have been baptized in 
Christ, you have put on Christ.'—\t may be said that those who are 
baptized in Christ (that 1s, in conformity with Christ, so that they die to the 
ancientness of sin,” as Christ did to the ancientness of pain) put on Christ, 
whom they have dwelling in them through grace.—It may also be solved in 
another way. For we are said to put on Christ in two ways: either by receiv- 
ing the sacrament, or by acquiring the thing.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK 
ON BAPTISM. Hence Augustine: “Men put on Christ sometimes up to the 
point of receiving the sacrament, but sometimes up to the point of sancti- 
fying their life. The first of these can be common to good and wicked 
people alike; the second is unique to those who are good and pious.” And 
so all who are baptized in Christ's name put on Christ, either according to 
the reception of the sacrament, or according to sanctification. 


Chapter 4 (29) 


1. CONCERNING THOSE WHO RECEIVE THE THING, BUT NOT THE SACRA- 
MENT. There are also others, as we said earlier,! who receive the thing 
and not the sacrament. 


2. THAT SUFFERING TAKES THE PLACE OF BAPTISM. For those who 
shed their blood for the name of Jesus, even if they do not receive the 
sacrament, they nevertheless receive the thing.—IN BOOK 13, ON THE 
CITY OF GOD. Hence Augustine: “As for all those who have not received 
the washing of regeneration and die for the sake of confessing Christ, this 
is as efficacious for the remission of their sins as if they had been washed 
in the sacred font of baptism." You have now heard that suffering en- 
dured for the name of Jesus takes the place of baptism. 


3. THAT NOT SUFFERING ALONE, BUT ALSO FAITH OR CONTRITION, 
FILLS THE ROLE OF BAPTISM.—AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 3, ON BAPTISM. Nor 
is it suffering alone which fills the role of baptism, but also faith and con- 
trition, where necessity precludes the sacrament, as Augustine plainly 
teaches, saying: “Blessed Cyprian accepts the example of the unbaptized 


NGglt. 8, 227]- 
?Cf. Eph. 4, 22-23; Rom. 6, 3-4. 
? Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 5 c24 n34. 


‘Above, cl nl. 
2Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk 13 Gis 
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thief, to whom it was said: Today you shall be with me in paradise,’ as 
far from trivial evidence that the role of baptism is sometimes filled by 
suffering.* After considering this again and again, I find that not only 
suffering endured for the sake of Christ's name may supply the lack of 
baptism, but also faith and conversion of heart, if perhaps recourse may 
not be had to the celebration of the. mystery of baptism because of the 
shortness of time. For that thief was not crucified for the name of Christ, 
but as punishment of his own crimes; nor did he suffer because he had 
believed, but he believes while he suffers. It was demonstrated, therefore, 
in the example of the thief, how powerful, even without the visible sac- 
rament of baptism, is what the Apostle says: With the heart man believes 
unto justice, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ But 
the lack is then filled invisibly when it is not contempt for religion that 
precludes the mystery of baptism, but necessity." “And baptism may 
indeed also exist where the conversion of the heart is lacking; conversion 
of heart, however, may indeed exist where baptism has not been received, 
but not where it has been held in contempt. Nor ought it to be called in 
any way a conversion of the heart to God, when the sacrament of God is 
held in contempt.”’—See, you have here that not only suffering, but also 
faith and contrition confer remission, where the sacrament is not held in 
contempt, as is shown by the example of the thief; he was saved without 
baptism not by his suffering, but by faith. 


4. AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 2 OF THE RETRACTATIONS. But some say that 
Augustine retracted this. He did indeed retract the example, but not his 
opinion, for he says as follows: “In the fourth book of On Baptism, in 
saying that suffering can play the role of baptism, I did not provide a suf- 
ficiently suitable example by speaking ofthe thief, because it is not certain 
that he was not baptized."* 


5. AMBROSE. And so it is clear that some are justified and saved 
without baptism. Hence Ambrose says of Valentinian: “My belly aches,’ 
if I may use words of the Prophet, because I lost the one whom I was 
about to bring to new life; and yet he did not lose the grace which he had 
sought."!? 


*DE 23543. 

“Cf. Cyprian, Epistola 73 (ad Iubanianum et episcopos Numidiae), n22. 
*Rom. 10, 10. 

S Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 4 c22 n29. 

"Ibid., bk 4 c25 n32. 

* Augustine, Retractationes, bk 2 c18. 

?Jer. 4, 19. 

P" Ambrose, De obitu Valentiniani, nn29-30. 
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6. SOME WORDS THAT SEEM TO CONTRADICT THE ABOVE. But it seems 
to contradict the above that the Lord says: Unless a man is reborn of wa- 
ter and the Holy Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” If this 
is generally true, then what has been said above appears not to be true. 


7. DETERMINATION. But the Lord's words are to be understood of 
those who can be baptized, but contemptuously fail to do so. Or they are 
to be understood in this sense: Unless a man is reborn of water and the 
Holy Spirit, that is, by that regeneration which is done by water and the 
Holy Spirit, he shall not be saved. However, that regeneration is not 
brought about only through baptism, but also through penance and blood. 
—ON THE LETTER TO THE HEBREWS. Hence an authority says that the 
Apostle said “in the plural" foundation of baptisms “because there is bap- 
tism in water, in blood, in penance."? He does not say this in the sense 
that the sacrament of baptism should be done otherwise than in water, but 
that its power, that is, sanctification, is given not only through water, but 
also through blood or penance. 


8. And reason itself proves the same point. For if baptism suffices 
for children who are incapable of believing, much more does faith suffice 
for adults who are willing, but unable, to be baptized.—IN THE BOOK ON 
THE ONE BAPTISM. Hence Augustine: *You ask what is greater, whether 
faith or water? I have no doubt that I would answer faith. And so, if that 
which is lesser is able to sanctify, how not that which is greater, that is, 
faith, of which Christ said: Whoever believes in me, even if he is dead, 
shall live?"'?'^ 

9. THE OPINION OF SOME THAT NONE CAN BE SAVED WITHOUT BAP- 
TISM, UNLESS BY SUFFERING FOR CHRIST. But some say that no unbap- 
tized adult can believe in Christ or have charity, unless he shed his blood 
for the Lord; they introduce the testimonies which follow.—AUGUS- 
TINE, IN THE BOOK ON FAITH TO PETER. Augustine says: "From that time 
when the Saviour said: Unless a man is reborn of water and the Holy 
Spirit, etc., one cannot receive eternal life without the sacrament of 
baptism, apart from those who shed their blood in the Church." 4—IN 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL DOCTRINES, FROM THE SAYINGS OF AUGUSTINE. Also: 
“We do not believe that any catechumen, even though he died with good 
works, can have eternal life, except by martyrdom, in which all the sacra- 


Ml, 2 De 

12Ordinary gloss on Hebr. 6, 1-2. 
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‘Rather, Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c3 n4l. 
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ments of baptism are accomplished.”'’—IN THE SAME. Also: “We believe 
that the way of salvation is open only to the baptized.” 


10. RESPONSE. But what he said less fully here, he supplied in the other 
chapters placed above;'? and so these words are to be understood in the 
sense that only those who have time [to be baptized] are excepted. For 
if someone who has faith and charity wishes to be baptized, and cannot 
because necessity prevents him, (AUGUSTINE:) “the benignity of the Al- 
mighty will supply what was lacking from the sacrament."^" For so long 
as he is able to satisfy the requirement, he is bound if he does not satisfy 
it; but when he is unable and yet willing, God, who did not constrain his 
power by [establishing] the sacraments, does not hold it against him. 


11. AUGUSTINE. But the fact that invisible sanctification may be 
present in some without the visible sacrament is the plain view which Au- 
gustine sets forth [commenting] on Leviticus, when he says that “the in- 
visible sanctification was present, and was of profit, in some without the 
visible sacraments; the visible sanctification, which is brought about by 
the visible sacrament, however, can be present without the invisible one, 
but it cannot be of profit. But the visible sacrament is not on that account 
to be held in contempt, because one who does so cannot be sanctified in- 
visibly. Hence Cornelius and those who were with him, although already 
sanctified by the Spirit, yet were baptized;?! nor was the visible sanctifi- 
cation adjudged to be superfluous because the invisible one had preceded 
it"? “And so the invisible sanctification can be present and of profit 
without the visible one; but the visible one, which is done sacramentally, 
cannot be of profit without the invisible one, since the latter is the whole 
usefulness of the former. Visible baptism was not of profit to Simon 
Magus,” because the invisible one was not present; but in those in whom 
the invisible one was present, it was of profit.” 


12. *HOLD MOST FIRMLY." Nor is someone else's faith so useful to a 
child as his own faith is to an adult. For the faith of the Church is not 
sufficient for children without the sacrament. If they should die without 
baptism, even as they are being brought to baptism, they will be damned, 
as is proved by many testimonies of the Saints. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK 


a denpadius Liber sive diffinitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum, c74. 
id. 


In nn2-4 above. 
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ON FAITH TO PETER. For which point, let this one text of Augustine suf- 
fice: “Hold most firmly that those children who have begun to live in their 
mother’s womb and die there, or those born of their mothers who pass 
from this world without the sacrament of baptism, will be punished by an 
eternal punishment, because although they did not have any sins by their 
own action, yet they had incurred original sin by carnal conception.”” 


13. And just as the children who die without baptism are included in 
the number of those without faith, so those who are baptized are called 
faithful. These are not separated from the fellowship of the faithful when 
the Church prays for the faithful who have died; and so they are faithful 
not on account of virtue, but on account of the sacrament of faith.— 
AUGUSTINE, TO BONIFACE. Hence Augustine: "It is not that faith which 
consists in the will of the believers that makes a child one of the faithful, 
but the sacrament of that same faith, that is, baptism. For just as the re- 
sponse is given that he believes, so also he is called a believer, not by 
assenting to the thing itself in his mind, but because he receives the sacra- 
ment of that thing.””° 


Chapter 5 (30) 


OF WHAT PROFIT IS BAPTISM TO THOSE WHO COME TO IT WITH FAITH. 
It is usual to ask regarding those who are already sanctified by the Spirit, 
what does baptism confer on them when they come to baptism in faith and 
charity. For it seems to grant them nothing, since they are already justified 
and their sins are remitted through faith and contrition.— RESPONSE. To 
this it may surely be said that they are indeed justified through faith and 
contrition, that is, purged from the stain of sin and absolved from the debt 
of eternal punishment; and yet they are still liable for the temporal satis- 
faction by which penitents are bound in the Church. But when they re- 
ceive baptism, they are both cleansed from sins, if they have contracted 
any since their conversion, and absolved from external satisfaction; help- 
ing grace and all virtue is increased, so that each may truly then be called 
a new man. The incentive to sin is also further weakened in such a one.— 
And so Jerome says that “the faith which makes people into the faithful is 
given or nourished in the waters of baptism,” because at times it is given 
there to one who does not have it, and so that he may have it more fully 
who already has it. The same is to be understood of other endowments. 


?5Rather Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, c27 n70. 
2% Augustine, Epistola 98, n10. 


ICf. Jerome, Epistola 69 (ad Oceanum), nn6-7. 
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— And so one who comes cleansed, becomes even more so; and to one 
who already has, more is given.” 


Chapter 6 (31) 


1. THAT EXTERIOR SATISFACTION IS REMITTED THERE.—AMBROSE. 
Ambrose shows that all exterior satisfaction is relaxed [in baptism]; com- 
menting on that text: For God's gifts and call are without penance, he 
says: "God's grace in baptism does not require cry or sigh, or any work, 
and remits all things freely." This is surely to be taken of exterior crying 
and sighing, because no adult is renewed without interior ones; but ex- 
terior satisfactions and afflictions, namely the mournful garb of penitents, 
are remitted [in baptism].—And so baptism confers much even on one 
who is already justified by faith. Such a one, coming to baptism, is borne 
into the ark like the branch by the dove;? before, he was within by God's 
judgement, but now he is within also by the judgement of the Church. 


2. But since in baptism sin is cancelled and exterior satisfaction is not 
imputed, it is asked why the punishment to which we are bound because 
of sin [i.e. death] is not taken away.—The Saints say that this is so for this 
reason: “Because if men were to be freed from punishment through bap- 
tism, they would hold that, and not the eternal kingdom, to be the reward 
of baptism. And so, although the guilt of sin is taken away, the temporal 
punishment still remains, so that the life which will be free from all pun- 
ishments should be more zealously sought.” And so it (i.e. death] remains 
in order to be for the faithful a cause of struggle and an occasion for con- 
quest; for he would not conquer if he did not struggle, nor would he strug- 
gle if he had been made immortal in baptism. 


Chapter 7 (32) 


1. OF WHAT THING IS THE BAPTISM A SACRAMENT WHICH IS GIVEN TO ONE 
ALREADY JUSTIFIED. If it is asked of what thing is that baptism a sacra- 
ment, which is given to one who is already justified, we say that it is a 
sacrament of the thing which preceded, that is, of the remission already 
given through faith, and of the remission of temporal punishment (or of 
sins, if he has any which he has committed meanwhile), and of the newness 
and cleanness granted there. For it is a sign of each thing whose cause it is. 


Cf. Mt. 25, 29. 


' Ambrosiaster, In Epistolas S. Pauli, Rom. 11, 29. 
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2. Nor should you wonder that the thing at times precedes the sacra- 
ment, since at times it follows even a long time after, as in those who 
come under false pretences, for whom baptism will begin to be of profit 
after they have repented. In these, baptism was the sacrament of this sanc- 
tification which they have by repenting.—But if they should never repent 
and desist from their deceit, of what thing is the baptism that was received 
by them a sacrament? It may be said: of the thing that would have been 
done there, if the enormity [of their wickedness] did not impede it. 


3. WHETHER IN BAPTISM A GRACE IS GIVEN TO CHILDREN BY WHICH 
THEY CAN MAKE PROGRESS AT A LATER AGE. It is also usual to ask whether 
a grace is given to children in baptism by which, when the time comes for 
the use of their free will, they may will and run.'—For it is not doubted 
that adults who receive the sacrament worthily obtain operating and co- 
operating grace. This grace is given to them in vain,’ if they afterwards sin 
mortally by their free will, and by reason of sin lose deservedly the grace 
that was given to them. They are then even said to offer an affront to the 
Holy Spirit? and to chase him away from them.^— But as for children 
who do not yet have the use of reason, the question is whether they re- 
ceive grace in baptism by which, when they come to a later age, they can 
will and work the good. 


4. HE PRESENTS OBJECTIONS ON BOTH SIDES. It seems that they do 
not receive it, because the grace in question is charity and faith, which 
prepares and assists the will. But who would say that they have received 
faith and charity?—If they have not received grace by which they can 
work the good when they become adults, then the grace which they were 
given in baptism is not sufficient for them in this state; nor can they now 
be good by it, unless some other grace is added; but if it is not added, then 
it is not by any fault of theirs, because they have been justified from sin. 


5. RESPONSE. Some hold that operating and cooperating grace is given 
to all children in baptism, but in gift, not in use, so that, when they come 
to a later age, they may draw the use from the gift, unless, of their free 
will, they extinguish the use of the gift by sinning. And so it is from their 
fault, and not from a defect of grace, that they become evil, if being able 
to have a good use from God's gift, they have refused it by their free will, 
and chosen an evil use. 


!Cf. Rom. 9, 16. 
20 £C or 6, T. 
?CP Heb. 10; 29. 
4Cf. interlinear gloss on Eph. 4, 30. 
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DISTINCTION V 


Chapter 1 (33) 


1. THAT BAPTISM IS EQUALLY HOLY WHEN GIVEN BY A GOOD OR A 
WICKED PERSON TO ANOTHER GOOD OR WICKED PERSON. After these 
matters, it is to be known that the sacrament of baptism is given by good 
and wicked ministers, as it is received by good and wicked recipients. 
Nor is a baptism better which is given by a better person, nor less good 
one which is given by a less good person, nor wicked which is given by 
a wicked person. Nor is a greater gift given in a baptism given by a 
good person, nor a lesser gift in a baptism given by a wicked person, but 
an equal one, because it is not man’s gift, but God’s. All of this is made 
clear in the testimonies that follow. 


2. AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. Augustine says: “Baptism is such as is the 
one by whose power it is given, not as is the one through whose ministry 
it is given.”'—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE ONE BAPTISM. Also: “It 
can certainly happen that some have a true baptism, and do not have true 
faith." AUGUSTINE, AGAINST CRESCENTIUS THE GRAMMARIAN. Also: “If 
it is the case with good ministers, of whom one is better than another, that 
the baptism is not better which is given by the better one, in no way is 
even that baptism wicked which is given by a wicked minister, because 
the baptism given is the same. And so God’s gift is equal through unequal 
ministers, because it is not theirs, but his.” 


3. AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. The same: “When a bad man baptizes, 
what is given is the same, not unequal because of unequal ministers, 
but like and equal because: He [i.e. Christ] is the one who baptizes."^? 
—Also: "I say, as do we all, that the ministers of baptism must be just, 
that the ministers of so great a judge must be just. Let the ministers be 
just, if they will; but if they who sit in the chair of Moses? do not will to 
be just, my Master makes me safe, of whom the Holy Spirit said: He is 
the one who baptizes.""*— Also: “Those whom Judas baptized, Christ 
baptized. And so, in the cases of those whom a drunkard, or a murderer, 
or an adulterer baptized, if the baptism was Christ's, it was Christ who 


‘Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 5 n6. 

"Augustine, De unico baptismo, c11 n18. 

*More correctly, Augustine, Contra Cresconium, bk 3 c6. 
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baptized them. I do not fear the adulterer, the drunkard, or the murderer, 
because I pay attention to the dove, through whom it is said to me: He is 
the one who baptizes.””°—Also: “A killer of men gave the baptism of 
Christ. That sacrament is so holy that not even its administration by a 
killer pollutes it." 


4. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON FAITH TO PETER. Also: “If one has 
received the sacrament of baptism in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit? while in any heresy or schism whatsoever, 
then one has received the whole sacrament; but he will not have salva- 
tion, which is the power of the sacrament, if he has received the same 
sacrament outside the Catholic Church. And so he must return to the- 
Church: not in order to receive again the sacrament of baptism, which no 
one is to repeat in anyone, but in order to receive life within the Catholic 
fellowship. For baptism cannot be of help outside the Church; only where 
almsgiving can be of help can baptism also be of help to anyone, namely 
in the Church."? 

5. ISIDORE. Also Isidore: *The Roman pontiff does not hold that it is 
a man who baptizes, but that the Spirit of God administers the grace of 
baptism, even if the one who baptizes is a pagan." —You see here most 
clearly that true baptism is given to the good and the wicked by the good 
and the wicked; and yet it remains equally holy, and its gift is the same, 
when it is conferred on the good, whether they are baptized by good men 
or wicked. 


Chapter 2 (34) 


1. ON THE POWER OF BAPTISM AND ON MINISTRY. [This is] because they 
have only the ministry, not the power, of baptism: for God retained the 
power to himself. This is what John came to know, when he saw the dove 
descending over Christ.'—ON JOHN. Hence Augustine: *What did John 
the Baptist know? The Lord. What did he not know? That the power of 
the Lord's baptism would not pass from the Lord to any man, but that 
its ministry plainly would do so; the power from the Lord to no one, but 
the ministry to both the good and the wicked. Let not the dove shrink 


?]n. 1, 33. 
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from the ministry of the wicked, but look to the Ls € s power. What can a 
wicked servant do to you, where the Lord is good?" “Neither the one who 
plants, nor the one who waters is anything: it is God who gives the 
increase) lf the minister is proud, he is reckoned with the devil; but the 
gift of Christ is not contaminated. Whatever flows through him is pure. 
Through the channel of stone, water flows to the garden beds; in the stony 
channel nothing begins to grow, but the garden bears much truit."~ And so 
not only good people, but also wicked ones, have the ministry of baptism, 
but neither has the power of baptism. 

2. AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. "For Christ gave the ministry to his servants, 
but retained the power to himself. If he had wanted, he could have given 
it to his servants, so that the servant might give his [i.c. Christ's] baptism, 
as if in his stead. And he could have transferred his power to one or several 
of his servants, so that there should be as much power in the baptism of 
the servant as there is in the baptism of the Lord. But he did not will to do 
this, lest a servant place his hope in à servant. And so the servant baptizes 
as a minister; the Lord baptizes as the one who has the power. And if he 
had given it to the servants, namely so that what was the Lord's should be- 
come theirs, there would be as many Daptisms as there are servants; just 
as it was called, the baptism of John, it would also be called the baptism 
of Peter, or of Paul. So that this should not happen, the Lord retained to 
himself the power of baptizing, and gave to his servants the ministry. And 
so, if the servant says that he baptizes, he says rightly, but he baptizes as a 
servant; and so it makes no difference whether he who baptizes is good or 
wicked."* "That is why no one says, “my baptism,” and vet says my gospel, 
my prudence; even though these are from God. The difference among 
these is this: one does better than another in preaching the gospel, and one 
is more prudent than another; but one cannot be said to be more or less bap- 
tized than another, whether he be baptized by a greater or a lesser person." 


Chapter 3 (35) 


1. WHAT WAS THE POWER OF BAPTISM THAT CHRIST COULD HAVE GIVEN 
TO A SERVANT. Here it is asked what is that power of baptism that Christ 


? Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 5 c11. 
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retained for himself and could have given to servants.—As many say, this 
is the power to remit sins in baptism. 


2. OBJECTION. But the power of remitting sins, which is in God, is God; 
and so some say that he could not have given this power to any servant, 
because he could not give to anyone to be what he himself is, or to have 
the essence which he himself has, for whom to be and to be powerful are 
the same thing.'—ANOTHER [OBJECTION]. They also say: If he could give 
this power to anyone, then he could also give them the power to create crea- 
tures, because the one is not of greater power than the other.” 


3. To which it may be said that he was able to give them the power to 
remit sins: not the same power by which he himself is powerful, but a 
created power, by which a servant may be able to remit sins, and yet not 
as the author of the remission, but as its minister, and yet not without 
God as author: just as the minister has it as part of his ministry that he 
sanctify outwardly, so he might have it in his ministry to cleanse inward- 
ly; and just as he does the former with God as author, who with him and 
in him works that outwardly, so he might cleanse interiorly, with God 
as author, who would make use of his word as if of some ministry.— 
Similarly, not through him as author, but as minister, with whom and in 
whom he would work; just as in our good works, he works and we do: 
not he alone, nor we alone, but he with us and in us; and yet, in doing 
those works, to give to a servant the power of remitting sins in baptism, 
that is, that the servant should work with the Lord in the inner cleansing: 
not the servant without the Lord, nor the Lord without the servant, but 
the Lord with the servant and in the servant, just as in the exterior minis- 
try the Lord works with the servant and in the servant. 

4. Thus the Lord is said to sanctify, and so is the servant, but the Lord 
by invisible grace, and the servant by the visible sacrament. Hence Au- 
gustine on Leviticus: “The Lord says: / am the Lord, who sanctify.” And 
of Moses also it is said: And you shall sanctify him.^ But Moses sanctifies 
by visible sacraments through his ministry; the Lord does so by invisible 
grace through the Spirit, where is the whole fruit of the visible sacraments. 
Without this sanctification, the visible sacraments are of no use."^—If any- 
one should be able to explain this better, I bear him no grudge. 


!See Bk 1 dist. 8 c8; dist. 45 cc. 1-2. 
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DISTINCTION VI 


Chapter 1 (36) 


THOSE FOR WHOM IT IS LAWFUL TO BAPTIZE. Now let us add something 
about those for whom it is lawful to baptize.—IN THE BOOK ON OFFICES. 
Of this, Isidore says: "It is well established that baptism was given to 
the priests alone. To fulfil the administering of it is not even lawful for 
deacons without the presence of bishop or priest, unless these are far 
away and the extreme necessity of illness compels it, in which case it is 
allowed even to faithful lay people."'—FROM THE COUNCIL OF CARTHAGE 
V: Also: “Let no woman, however holy she may be, presume to baptize,” 
except under a compelling necessity. 


Chapter 2 (37) 


1. WHETHER THOSE WHO WERE BAPTIZED BY HERETICS ARE TO BE RE- 
BAPTIZED. But it is usual to ask concerning those who were baptized by 
heretics whether they ought to be re-baptized.—To which we briefly 
answer that, whoever the baptizer may be, if the form given by Christ is 
preserved, he gives a true baptism; and so whoever receives such a bap- 
tism is not to be re-baptized. 


2. BEDE. Hence Bede: “Whether it is a heretic, or a schismatic, or a 
criminal, whoever baptizes in the confession of the holy Trinity, the one 
who was baptized cannot be re-baptized by good Catholics, lest the con- 
fession and invocation of the Trinity should seem to be made void.” 
—[IN RESPONSE] TO THE QUESTIONS OF OROSIUS. Also Augustine: 
"Although the baptism of the heretics (namely of those who baptize in 
the name of the Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit) and of the Catholic 
Church is one and the same, yet those who are baptized outside the 
Church do not receive their baptism for salvation, but to their ruin, since 
they have the form of the sacrament, but they deny its power.* And for 
that reason the Church does not re-baptize them because they were bap- 
tized in the name of the Trinity, and because the form of the sacrament is 
the same." ^—AUGUSTINE, TO MAXIMINUS. Also: “To re-baptize a heretic 


‘Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis, bk 2 c25 n9. 

?The canon is found among those of the Council of Carthage IV, 100. 

?Bede, Homeliarum evangelii libri duo, bk 2 hom. 18. 

^CEO Tim. 3. 5. 
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who has received these signs of holiness is unquestionably a sin; but to 
re-baptize a Catholic is a most awful crime."* 


3. From these words, it is plainly gathered that those who have been 
baptized even by heretics are not to be re-baptized, if Christ's character 
is preserved; they are only to be reconciled by the imposition of hands so 
that they may receive the Holy Spirit and as a sign of their detestation 
of heretics. 


4. THE OPINION OF SOME. But there are some among the doctors, such 
as Cyprian and others,’ who seem to say that baptism cannot be given 
by heretics, and that those who are said to be baptized by them are to be 
re-baptized when they come to the Church.— But this is true of those who 
presume to baptize outside the form of the Church. 


5. And yet Cyprian seems to have departed from the truth in saying 
of a heretic: “How can he sanctify water, who is himself unclean, and 
with whom the Holy Spirit is not, since the Lord says in the Law: What- 
ever things the unclean may have touched, they shall also be unclean?’ 
Who can give what he does not have?" —AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON . 
THE ONE BAPTISM. But Augustine indicates that Cyprian said this out of 
ignorance; he states: “As for the glorious martyr Cyprian, who, because 
of his excessive detestation of heretics, was unwilling to recognize that 
baptism which is given among heretics and schismatics, so many were 
his merits afterwards, even to the triumph of martyrdom, that this shadow 
was dispelled by the light of his most excellent charity. If there was 
anything of this left to be purged, it was taken away by the sickle of his 
passion. Nor are we better than Cyprian simply because we know the 
truth of baptism and the iniquity of the heretics, just as we are not 
better than Peter simply because we do not compel the nations to follow 
Jewish customs."!9!! 

6. JEROME, ON THE LETTER TO THE EPHESIANS. It is also to be known 
that, “although there is a triple immersion for the mystery of the Trinity, 
yet it is held to be one baptism."" 


S stine, Epistola 23 n2. ] 
E E oe see Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bks 3, 6 and 7. 
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Chapter 3 (38) 


1. THAT NO ONE IS BAPTIZED WITHIN THE MOTHER'S WOMB. Nor is it to 
be overlooked that no one can be baptized within the mother's womb, 
even if the mother is baptized.—ISIDORE, IN THE FIRST BOOK OF THE 
SENTENCES. Hence Isidore: “Those who are in their mothers’ wombs 
cannot be baptized because one who is not yet born according to Adam 
cannot be reborn according to Christ; neither can regeneration be said 
to occur in him in whom generation has not yet preceded."'—AUGUS- 
TINE, TO DARDANUS. Also Augustine: “No one can be reborn before 
being born.'? 

2. ON JOHN THE BAPTIST AND JEREMIAS. But if it is objected that we 
read of Jeremias and John the Baptist that they were sanctified in the 
womb,’ which some believe to have been the case also with Jacob, we 
say: If sanctification there is taken as inward cleansing, then it is to be 
considered as one of the miracles of divine power, as Augustine says (IN 
THE BOOK TO DARDANUS), speaking ambiguously as to this: "If in that 
child the use of reason and will is accelerated to the point that, within 
the mother's womb, he already has the ability to know and believe, 
which in other children must be awaited until the appropriate age, then 
the case is to be treated as one of the miracles of divine power and is not 
to be used as an example of human nature. When God so willed it, even 
an ass spoke."^6 


3. IN THE SAME. The same: “Of Jeremias, we read: Before you came 
out of the womb, I sanctified you; but that sanctification by which we 
are made God's temple* pertains only to the reborn." For unless a man is 
reborn of water and the Holy Spirit, he shall not enter the kingdom of 
God;’ “but no one is reborn, unless he is first born. And so the sanctifi- 
cation referred to there can be taken according to predestination."!? See, 
he appears to speak doubtfully.—In the same place, he also says: “It is 
not said that the child believed in the womb, but that he leaped for joy. 
Nor does Elizabeth say: he leaped in faith, but he leaped for joy in my 


Isidore, Sententiae, c22 n5. 

^ Augustine, Epistola 187, c9 n31. 

*CT Jer SUPE |. 5. 

^Cf. Gen. 25, 22-25; Mal. 1, 2; Rom. 9, 11-13. 
*Cf. Num. 22, 28. 

* Augustine, Epistola 187, c7 n24. 

Jer. 1, 5. 

*Cf. 1 Cor. 6, 19. 

"In. 3, 5. 

Augustine, Epistola 187, c10 n32. 
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womb.'' And this sanctification could be an indication of such a great 


thing as ought to be recognized by someone older, and not already 
known by a child.””” 


4. Augustine does not speak of this sanctification by way óf assertion 
and does not define how it is to be understood, whether as a sign of a fu- 
ture thing, or as the truth of justification worked by the Spirit. But it is 
better for us to say that these men, as exceptions to the common law, 
were justified in the womb and, already endowed with grace, had all their 
sins remitted. This is what is taught by many testimonies of the Saints.” 


Chapter 4 (39) 


1. WHETHER THERE IS A BAPTISM, IF THE AFOREMENTIONED WORDS ARE 
UTTERED IN A CORRUPT FORM. It is also usual to ask whether there is a 
baptism, if the aforementioned words are uttered in a corrupt form.— 
POPE ZACHARIAS. Concerning this, Zacharias writes to Boniface: “Your 
messengers reported to me that there was a priest in that province who 
was thoroughly ignorant of the Latin tongue and that, while baptizing, in 
his ignorance of Latin, he stammered: I baptize you in the name of the 
Fatherland, and the Daughter, and the Holy She-spirit. Because of this, 
you wondered whether to re-baptize. But if the one who baptized did not 
introduce any error or heresy, but stammered as he did only because of 
his ignorance of Roman speech, we cannot consent to a new baptism."' 


2. POPE LEO. It is also to be known that those concerning whom “no 
proofs exist among their relatives, nor among the clergy or neighbours, 
whereby they may be shown to have been baptized, action must be taken 
for their regeneration, lest they perish. In their case, reason does not allow 
that what is not shown to have been done should seem to be repeated. 
It seems that that which is not known to have been bestowed must be 
conferred on them, because there is no presumptuous rashness where 
there is diligence of piety.”” 


Chapter 5 (40) 


1. CONCERNING ONE WHO IS IMMERSED IN JEST. It is also usual to ask 
concerning one who, in jest, like an actor, is immersed with the com- 


! Lk. 1, 41 and 44. 
? Augustine, Epistola 187, c7 n23. 


41 Cf. Jerome, In leremiam 1, 5; Ambrose, In Lucam 1, 15; Bede, In Lucam 1, 13-15, 


IPope Zacharias, Epistola 7. ! 
?Pope Leo I, Epistola 167 (ad Rusticum Narbonensem), inq. 16-17. 
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memoration of the Trinity, whether he is baptized —AUGUSTINE, IN THE 
BOOK ON BAPTISM. But Augustine does not make a definitive statement 
on this, saying as follows: *If the whole thing was done as a farce, or a 
comedy, or a jest, I would think that we ought to pray imploringly for the 
declaration of God's judgement through the miracle of some revelation 
whether the baptism so conferred should be approved.'?—And yet it 
seems to the wise that there was no baptism. Similarly, when some are 
immersed in the name of the Trinity in a bath or river, there is no bap- 
tism, because this is not done with the intention of baptizing. Indeed, in 
this and in other sacraments, just as the form is to be preserved, so also 
the intention of celebrating it is to be held. 


2. AUGUSTINE, TO BONIFACE: “Do not be concerned that some bring 
their children for baptism, not in the faith that they shall be regenerated 
unto life eternal by the Spirit, but because they think that by this remedy 
the children may retain or receive health in this life. For it is not the case 
that they are not regenerated simply because they are not brought by their 
parents with this intention."* 


3. POPE LEO. It is also to be known that “in baptizing those who have 
been chosen, two times are to be observed, that is, Easter and Pentecost," 
so that the sacrament of baptism is to be celebrated on the Saturday of 
Easter or Pentecost. "But those who are pressed by the exigency of death 
or danger, are to be baptized at any time.” 


Chapter 6 (41) 


1. ON THE RESPONSE OF THE SPONSORS. Next, all who come to baptism 
are to profess their faith and to explain what they have come to the 
Church to seek. So it is that, to one about to be baptized, the question is 
put: What have you come to seek from the Church? If he is an adult, he 
will answer on his own behalf: Faith, that is, the sacrament of faith and 
instruction. Since that is so, questioned with regard to each point, he will 
answer that he believes in the Father and the Son, etc. But if he is a 
child, unable to believe or speak, another will answer for him.—ISIDORE, 
IN THE BOOK ON OFFICES. Hence Isidore: “Children are baptized at 
another’s profession [of faith], since they cannot yet speak or believe; 
similarly, another will make the profession for the sick, the deaf, the 
mute, when they are baptized. The same is to be done with regard to 


"Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 7 c53 n102 

"Augustine, Epistola 98, n5. 

P I, Epistola 16 (ad universos episcopos Siciliae), cc5-6. 
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penitents.” —AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE ONE BAPTISM: “But if 
someone else answers for one who is able to answer, it is not valid in the 
same way; as it is said: He is of age; let him speak for himself??? 

2. ON THE SENSE OF THOSE WORDS.—RESPONSE. But if it is asked in 
what sense J believe, or I seek faith, is said on behalf of the child, we say 
that it is to be understood of the sacrament of faith; this is what the an- 
swerer says is sought when the child is brought to the church, and is had 
when he is baptized. And so the sense is: in saying J seek faith, that is, I 
am here to receive the sacrament of faith; Z believe, that is, I accept the 
sacrament of faith; which is to say: this child is here to receive the sacra- 
ment of faith.—AUGUSTINE, TO THE NEOPHYTES. Hence Augustine: 
“To believe is nothing else than to have faith; and so, when the response 
is made that the child, who does not yet have the mental disposition 
for faith, believes, the response is that he has faith because of the sacra- 
ment of faith, and that he converts himself to God because of the sacra- 
ment of conversion."* 


3. ALSO ON THE SENSE OF THE WORDS. But it is also asked in what 
sense the response: / believe in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ, 
and in the Holy Spirit, is made on behalf of the child? Is it the sacra- 
ment of faith or the faith of the mind that is at 1ssue? If the sacrament, 
why are the persons [of the Trinity] distinguished by name? But if the 
mental disposition for faith, how can this be true, since the child lacks it? 
Or is it being promised that the child will do this as he grows up, just as 
the response is made that he will renounce all the devil's pomps? And if 
he should not observe this as an adult, will he be liable, or his sponsor? 
— RESPONSE. It may truly be said that the response is being made there 
on the child's behalf that, if he should come to maturity, he will re- 
nounce the devil's pomps and will hold a sound faith, the sacrament of 
which he then receives. But it is the child on whose behalf it is made who 
is bound by this promise, and not the sponsor, so long as the latter made 
an effort to meet the obligation insofar as it in him lies, because a dili- 
gent solicitude concerning the one on whose behalf he responded is 
required of the godfather.—TO THE CATECHUMENS. Augustine on this: 
“You uttered a most firm obligation, by which you promised to renounce 


the devil’s pomps.”” 


‘Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis, bk 2 c25 n7. 

5129.21. j 

3Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 4 c24 n31. 

*Rather Augustine, Epistola 98 (ad Bonifacium), Ha 0. 

5Sermo 2, among the works of Augustine, but composed in Milan in the sixth century. 
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Chapter 7 (42) 


1. ON CATECHISM AND EXORCISM. That interrogation and response as to 
faith is done with the catechumen before the performance of the exor- 
cism. Indeed, catechism and exorcism are to be done before baptism. 
Exorcism follows catechism, so that the enemy's power should be ex- 
pelled from the one who has already been instructed in the faith. 


2. Exorcism is a Greek term, which is translated as adjuration; cate- 
chism means instruction. To catechize is to instruct, as concerning the 
Symbol [i.e. Creed] and the rudiments of the faith. To exorcize is to ad- 
jure, as in: Go out from him, unclean spirit. The Symbol is called a sign 
or a collection; a sign, because by it the faithful are distinguished from 
those without the faith; a collection, because in it the sufficiency and 
integrity of the whole faith has been drawn together. 


3. Catechism and exorcism pertain to neophytes, and are to be called 
sacramentals rather than sacraments. Neophyte is understood to mean 
novice or beginner; one recently converted to the faith is called a neo- 
phyte, or one who is a beginner in the discipline of religious life. 


4. And so these precede baptism: not that there cannot be true bap- 
tism without them, but so that the one to be baptized may be instructed 
concerning the faith, and that he may know whose debtor he will after- 
wards become, and that the power of the devil may be diminished in him. 
—RABANUS, ON THE INSTRUCTION OF CLERICS. Hence Rabanus: “The of- 
fice of catechizing the candidate is to precede baptism, so that the cate- 
chumen may receive the rudiments of the faith and know whose debtor 
he will afterwards become."'—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE SYM- 
BOL. Also Augustine: “Children are breathed over and exorcized, so that 
the devil’s power may be expelled from them"; (RABANUS) "lest he 
strive to subvert them so that they do not attain baptism." —AUGUSTINE: 
"And so in children it is not God's creature which is blown over and 
exorcized, but” the devil, so that he may go out of the person. 


!'Rabanus, De institutione clericorum, bk 1 c25. 
"Augustine, De symbolo, cl n2. 
Rabanus, De institutione clericorum, bk 1 c27. 
“Augustine, De symbolo, c1 n2. 
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DISTINCTION VII 


Chapter 1 (43) 


ON CONFIRMATION. Now we must add something about the sacrament 
of confirmation, regarding whose power it is usual to raise questions. 
For its form is manifest, namely the words which the bishop says when 
he signs the baptized on their brows with the sacred chrism. 


Chapter 2 (44) 


1. THAT IT CAN BE CONFERRED ONLY BY THE HIGHEST PRIESTS.—POPE 
EUSEBIUS: That “sacrament cannot be performed by anyone other than 
the highest priests; at the time of the Apostles we read that it was not 
done by anyone other than the Apostles themselves, nor can or ought it to 
be done by anyone other than those who hold the place of the Apostles. 
If anything else should be presumed, let it be held to be null and void, 
nor will it be counted among the Church’s sacraments.”'—GREGORY. 
Although it is lawful “for priests to anoint on the breast,” they “cannot 
sign on the brow with chrism.”” 


2. And yet Gregory writes to Bishop Ianuarius as follows: “It has 
come to our notice that some have been scandalized by our having for- 
bidden priests to touch with chrism those who have been baptized. And 
truly we acted according to the ancient usage of our Church. But if any 
are in fact saddened by this, we grant that, where there are no bishops, 
priests may also touch those who are baptized on their foreheads with 
chrism. ... But this is adjudged to have been granted only once for the 
sake of putting scandal to rest.” 


Chapter 3 (45) 


WHAT IS THE POWER OF THIS SACRAMENT. The power of this sacrament 
is the giving of the Holy Spirit for strengthening, who in baptism was 
given for remission.—RABANUS. Hence Rabanus: "The Paraclete is 
given to the baptized by the highest priest through the imposition of 
hands, so that he may be fortified by the Holy Spirit to make known to 
others what he himself has been given in baptism.”’—POPE URBAN. 


!IPseudo-Eusebius, Epistola 3 (ad episcopos Tusciae et Campaniae). 
?Gregory I, Epistolae (ad lanuarium episcopum), bk 4, ep. 9. 
?Ibid., bk 4, letter 26. 


Rabanus, De institutione clericorum, bk 1 c30. 
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Also: “All the faithful after baptism are to receive the Holy Spirit 
through the imposition of the bishops' hands, so that they may be found 
to be full Christians.” 


Chapter 4 (46) 


1. WHETHER THIS SACRAMENT IS MORE WORTHY THAN BAPTISM.— POPE 
MELCHIADES: “Know that each of these is a great sacrament, but one 
is to be held in greater veneration because it is conferred by the greater 
ministers.”! See, he says that the sacrament of confirmation is greater.— 
Perhaps not because of the greater power or utility it confers, but because it 
is given by the more worthy ministers, and is done on a more worthy part 
of the body, that is, on the brow.—Or perhaps because it grants a greater 
increase of virtues, although baptism is stronger for remission. This is what 
Rabanus seems to indicate, saying that in the anointing of baptism "the 
Holy Spirit descends to consecrate a dwelling for God," whereas in this 
anointing "the same Spirit's sevenfold grace comes into man with every 
fullness of holiness and virtue.”” 


2. This sacrament ought to be conferred and received by people who 
are fasting, just like baptism, unless necessity compel otherwise. 


Chapter 5 (47) 


1. WHETHER IT MAY BE REPEATED. Nor is it to be repeated, just as 
neither baptism, nor orders should be.—AUGUSTINE: “For injury is to be 
».1 


done to no sacrament”; which is thought to be done when what is not to 
be repeated is repeated. 


2. AUGUSTINE, AGAINST THE LETTER OF PARMENIAN. But there is a 
question as to whether some or none may be repeated. As to baptism and 
orders, Augustine manifestly says that they are not to be repeated: “Each 
of them is a sacrament and is conferred by a form of consecration: the 
one when someone is baptized, the other when someone is ordained. 
And so in the Catholic Church it is not lawful to repeat either of them,”? 
because “to neither is injury to be done.” The same is also undoubtedly 


?Pseudo-Pope Urban, Epistola ad omnes christianos, bk 7. 


'Pseudo-Pope Melchiades, Epistola ad omnes Hispaniae episcopos, bk 2. 
*Rabanus, De institutione clericorum, bk 1 c30. 


"Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 1 c1 n2. 
Augustine, Contra epistolam Parmeniani, bk 2 c13 n28. 
?Ibid., bk 2 c13 n30. 
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to be held regarding confirmation. But as to the others, whether they can 
or ought to be repeated, we shall discuss later.* 


DISTINCTION VIII 


Chapter 1 (48) 


ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR. After the sacrament of baptism and 
the one of confirmation, follows the sacrament of the Eucharist. We are 
cleansed by baptism; we are perfected in the good by the Eucharist. 
Baptism extinguishes the ardour of the vices; the Eucharist restores us 
spiritually. And so it is excellently called ‘Eucharist,’ that is, good grace, 
because in this sacrament not only is there an increase of virtue and 
grace, but he who is the fount and origin of all grace is wholly received. 


Chapter 2 (49) 


1. THAT A PREFIGURATION OF THIS SACRAMENT OCCURRED IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, AS WAS ALSO THE CASE WITH BAPTISM.—AMBROSE. Its 
prefiguration occurred when "God rained manna on the Fathers in the 
desert,’ and they fed daily on the food from heaven; and so: Man ate the 
food of angels? And yet those who ate that food died; but this living 
bread which came down from heaven,’ gives life to the world. That man- 
na came from heaven, this is above the heavens. That one became cor- 
rupt, if kept a second day; this is far from all corruption, for whosoever 
shall taste it religiously will not see corruption.” 


2. That manna was given to the people of old after the crossing 
of the Red Sea, where the Hebrews were freed by the drowning of the 
Egyptians;® in the same way, this heavenly manna is not to be given to 
anyone, except the reborn. That bodily bread led the people of old 
through the desert to the promised land; this heavenly food brings the 
faithful to heaven as they cross through the desert of this world. And so 
it is rightly called a viaticum, or bread for the journey, because it sustains 
us on the way and brings us to our fatherland. Therefore, just as the pre- 


^Below, dist. 23 c4. 


!Cf. Ex. 16, 4. 

DS 7255 

3Jn. 6, 41. 

^Cf. Ex. 16, 20. 

5Ambrose, De mysteriis, c8 nn47-48. 
$Cf. Ex. 14, 20-40; cf. 1 Cor. 10, 1-4. 
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figuration of baptism occurred in the Red Sea, so the Lord's body was 
signified in the manna. 

3. These two sacraments were also indicated when blood and water 
flowed from the side of Christ,’ because Christ, through the blood of 
redemption and the water of cleansing, came to redeem us from the 
devil and sin, just as he freed the Israelites from the exterminator 
through the blood of the paschal lamb,? and from the Egyptians by the 
water of the sea.? 


4. Melchisedech also made known the rite of this sacrament, when 
he gave bread and wine to Abraham.'? And so, as Ambrose says, it is 
given to be understood that “the sacraments of the Christians are earlier 
than those of the Jews."!! 


Chapter 3 (50) 


ON THE INSTITUTION OF THE SACRAMENT. Here too, before anything else, 
four things are to be considered, namely its institution, form, sacrament, 
and thing.—The Lord instituted the sacrament when, after the prefigura- 
tive lamb, he offered his body and blood to his disciples at supper.! 
Hence Eusebius Emisenus: “Because he was about to take up to heaven 
and away from their sight the body which he had taken, it was necessary 
that, on the day of the supper, he consecrate for us the sacrament of his 
body and blood. In this way, what was once offered as the price [of our 
redemption] can be perpetually venerated through the mystery.”” 


Chapter 4 (51) 


ON THE FORM. As for the form, it is what he himself made known, saying: 
This is my body; and afterwards: This is my blood.’ When these words 
are pronounced, the change of the bread and wine into the substance of 
the body and blood of Christ occurs; the rest is said to the praise of God. 
—AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON THE SACRAMENTS. Hence Ambrose: “This 


Jn. 19, 34; cf. above dist. 3 c6. 

ets Ex. 12, 13-14. 

?Ex. 14, 20-30. 

Gen. 14, 18. 

" Ambrose, De sacramentis, bk 4 c3 n10. 


'Cf. Mt. 26, 26-28; Mk. 14, 22-24; Lk. 22, 19-20. 


"Eusebius of Gaul, Homilia XVII seu VI de Pascha, nl; elsewhere as Pseudo- 
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sacrament is confected by the word of Christ, because it is Christ's word 
that changes the created thing; and so from the bread is made the body of 
Christ, and the wine mixed with water in the chalice, at the consecration 
of the divine word, becomes his blood. By which words is the consecra- 
tion done? Note well what the words are: Take it, all of you, and eat 
from it: this is by body; and also: Take it, all of you, and drink from it: 
this is my blood.’ As for all the other things that are said, by them praise 
is given to God, prayer is offered for the people and for kings.'"?— 
AUGUSTINE. Also Augustine: “It is to be believed that the sacraments are 
confected at Christ's words; all the other words are nothing but praises, 
or the supplications and petitions of the faithful."* See, these are the in- 
stitution and form of the sacrament. 


Chapter 5 (52) 


1. WHY HE GAVE HIS BODY AND BLOOD TO THE DISCIPLES AFTER OTHER 
FOOD. Here it is worth considering why he gave that sacrament to the 
disciples after supper.—JEROME: "And so the Lord Jesus, about to pass 
to the invisible realities of the Father's majesty, after celebrating with 
his disciples the paschal meal, wanted to leave something memorable to 
the disciples. And so he gave them his body and blood under the species 
of bread and wine, in order to show that the sacraments of the Old Law, 
principal among which was the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, were com- 
ing to an end with his death, and that the sacraments of the New Law 
were to be substituted for them, principal among which is the mystery of 
the Eucharist. ... And so he gave it to them after other things, so that this 
one should become fixed more firmly in the memory of the disciples and 
should afterwards be repeated by the Church."' 

2. But he did not, in this way, establish a [binding] discipline for 
posterity by which the Eucharist is to be received after other food. In 
fact, it is more fitting to receive it while fasting, as the Apostle teaches,” 
so that it may be discerned with singular reverence, "that is, it may be 
distinguished from other foods.” And the Lord left this to the disposi- 
tion of the Apostles.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK OF RESPONSES TO 
IANUARIUS. Hence Augustine: “It is clear that, when the disciples first 


?Mt. 26, 26-28. 
* Ambrose, De sacramentis, bk 4 cc4-5 nn14, 19, 21, 22. e 
*Rather, Paschasius Radbertus, De corpore et sanguine Domini, cl S flc 


'The words are Lombard's, from his gloss on 1 Cor. 11, 25, but with some words of 


Jerome, In Matthaeum 26, 26. 
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received the Eucharist, they did not do so fasting. But this is no reason 
to condemn the universal Church because it is now always taken fasting. 
For it pleased the Holy Spirit that, for the honour of so great a sacrament, 
the body of the Lord should enter the mouth of a Christian before any 
other food; that is why this custom is now observed everywhere. For the 
fact that the Lord gave it after other food does not require that people 
must take that sacrament after having dined or supped, as did those 
whom the Apostle reproved.^ Indeed, in order to commend the loftiness 
of that mystery more strongly, the Saviour willed to make this the last 
thing to impress on the hearts and memories of the disciples, from whom 
he was about to depart toward his passion. But as to what order was to be 
observed afterwards, he reserved this to the teaching of the Apostles, 
through whom he was to make provision for the Churches.'? 


Chapter 6 (53) 


ON THE SACRAMENT AND THE THING. Now let us see what in it is the 
sacrament and what the thing.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CITY 
OF GOD: “A sacrament is the visible form of invisible grace”;' and so the 
form of bread and wine, which is present there, is the sacrament, that is, 
the sign of a sacred thing, because “over and above the form which it im- 
presses on the senses, it causes something else to come into the mind.” 
— GREGORY, IN AN EASTER HOMILY. And so “the species," preserve “the 
names of what they were before, namely of bread and wine.” 


Chapter 7 (54) 


1. ON THE THING OF THE SACRAMENT, WHICH IS TWOFOLD. The thing of 
this sacrament is twofold: namely one contained and signified, the other 
signified and not contained. The thing contained and signified is the 
flesh of Christ, which he derived from the Virgin, and the blood, which 
he shed for us.—AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. But the thing signified and not 
contained is "the unity of the Church in those who are predestined, called, 
justified, and glorified.”’ This is the double flesh of Christ.—JEROME, 
ON THE LETTER TO THE EPHESIANS. Hence Jerome says: “The flesh and 


*1 Cor. 11, 20-29. 
‘Augustine, Epistola 54, c6 nn7-8. 


'On this definition, see above dist. 1 c2. 
^Cf. dist. 1 c3. 
?The words are Lanfranc's, Liber de corpore et sanguine Domini, c20. 


‘Augustine, In Ioannem, tr. 26 n15. 
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blood of Christ are understood in a double way: either the flesh that was 
crucified and buried and the blood that was shed by the soldier’s spear, 
or that spiritual and divine flesh, of which he said: My flesh is the true 
food, and my blood is the true drink; and: Unless you eat my flesh and 
drink my blood, you will not have eternal life”? 

2. ON THE THREE THINGS THAT CAN BE DISTINGUISHED HERE. And 
so there are three things to distinguish here: one, which is the sacrament 
alone; another, which is sacrament and thing; a third, which is thing and 
not sacrament. The sacrament and not thing is the visible species of 
bread and wine; the sacrament and thing is Christ’s own flesh and blood; 
the thing and not sacrament is his mystical flesh.—Mooreover, that visible 
species is a sacrament of a double thing, because it signifies either thing, 
and bears the express likeness of each of the two. For just as bread re- 
stores and sustains the body more than other foods, and wine gives joy 
to and inebriates a man, so the flesh of Christ, more than other graces, 
spiritually restores and nourishes the interior man; hence: Your chalice 
inebriates; how magnificent it is!*—It also has the likeness of a mysti- 
cal thing, which is the unity of the faithful, because, just as one loaf of 
bread is made from many grains, and wine flows into one from many 
grapes,’ so the unity of the Church is composed out of the many persons 
of the faithful. 


3. AUGUSTINE, ON THE SACRAMENTS OF THE FAITHFUL. Hence the 
Apostle: One bread and one body, although we are many.° Hence Au- 
gustine: “The Church is called one bread and one body because, just as 
one loaf of bread is composed of many grains and one body of many 
members, so the Church is bound together from many faithful united in 
charity.”’ “Christ consecrated at his table this mystery of our peace and 
unity. Whoever receives this mystery of unity and does not preserve the 
bond of peace, does not receive the mystery to his own benefit, but 
against himself.”* 

4. “And the sacrament of this mystery is also Christ’s own body, 
which he took from the Virgin, because, just as the body of Christ is 
constituted of many most pure and immaculate members, so the society 
of the Church is made up of many people freed from the stain of crime. 


?Jn. 6, 56 and 54. : 

3Terome, In quatuor epistolas Paulinas, Eph. 1, 7. 
3pss22. 5. 

5Cf. Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 26 n17. 
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As a prefiguration of this, the Lord's ark was made of sethim wood,’ 
which is incorruptible and similar to hawthorn.””° 


DISTINCTION IX 


Chapter 1 (55) 


1. ON THE TWO MANNERS OF EATING.—AUGUSTINE, ON BLASPHEMING 
THE HOLY SPIRIT. And just as there are two things of that sacrament, so 
also there are “two ways of eating: one sacramental, namely the one by 
which good and bad eat of it; the other spiritual, by which only the good 
eat." —AUGUSTINE, ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL. Hence Augustine: 
“What does it mean to eat Christ? It is not only to receive his body in the 
sacrament, for many receive it unworthily";? but “to remain in him, and 
to have him remain in oneself.” “For he eats spiritually who remains in 
the unity of Christ and the Church, which the sacrament signifies."^— 
AUGUSTINE, IN PROSPER'S BOOK OF SENTENCES: "One who is not in 
concord with Christ neither eats Christ's flesh, nor drinks his blood, 
although he receive the sacrament of such a great thing every day to his 
own condemnation.'? 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE REMEDY OF PENANCE. Augus- 
tine distinguishes the spiritual eating from the sacramental one, saying: 
"To what end do you make ready your tooth and belly? Believe, and you 
will have eaten." “For to believe in him, this is to eat the bread and wine. 
He who believes in him eats him."—AUGUSTINE, ON THE WORDS 
OF THE GOSPEL. Also: “How is Christ to be eaten? In the manner in 
which he says: Whoever eats my flesh and drinks my blood, he remains 
in me and 1 in him.’ If he remains in me, and I in him, then [he eats, then] 
he drinks; but if he does not remains in me nor I in him, then, in receiv- 
ing the sacrament, he acquires a great punishment."? 


?Ex. 25, 10; 37, 1; Deut. 10, 3; Is. 40, 20. 
Cf. Bede, De tabernaculo, bk 1 c4. 


‘Augustine, Sermo 71, c11 n17. 

? Augustine, Sermo Mai 129, nl. 

?* Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 26 n18. 
^Ordinary gloss on 1 Cor. 11, 29. 

?Prosper of Aquitaine, Sententiae, n341. 
‘Rather, Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 25 n12. 
"Ibid., tr. 26 nl. 

"inen sm 

?Augustine, Sermo Mai 129, n2. 
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3. AUGUSTINE, ON THE SACRAMENTS OF THE FAITHFUL. Also: “No 
one should doubt that one is then made a sharer of the Lord’s body and 
blood, when he becomes a member of Christ; nor does he become sepa- 
rated from the fellowship of that bread and cup, even if, before he has 
eaten that bread and drunk that cup, he should depart from this world 
while he is firmly established in the unity of the body of Christ. No one 
is deprived of the benefit of that sacrament, once he has found him whom 
that sacrament signifies. For in that sacrament, he entrusted to us his own 
body and blood; but that is also what he made us, for we too have been 
made his body."'? 


4. Also: “One who is not in concord with Christ neither eats Christ's 
flesh, nor drinks his blood, although he receives the sacrament of such a 
great thing every day to his own condemnation."! 


Chapter 2 (56) 


1. ON THE ERROR OF SOME, WHO SAY THAT THE BODY OF CHRIST IS 
RECEIVED ONLY BY THE GOOD. These words and others like them, where 
the subject of spiritual eating is discussed, have enveloped in the dark- 
ness of error some people who read them with an obtuse heart, so that 
they have dared to say that the body and blood of Christ are received 
only by the good, and not by those who are wicked.—But without a doubt 
it is to be held that they are received by the good not only sacramentally, 
but also spiritually; by the wicked only sacramentally, that is, under the 
sacrament. These receive, under the visible species, the flesh of Christ 
derived from the Virgin, and the blood shed for us, but not the mystical 
flesh, which pertains only to the good. This is what is proved by the tes- 
timonies appended below. 

2. GREGORY, IN BOOK 4 OF THE D/ALOGUES. Gregory says: “The true 
flesh of Christ and his true blood are indeed in sinners and in those who 
receive them unworthily, but in their essence, not in their saving effec- 
tiveness."—AUGUSTINE, ON THE WORDS OF THE GOSPEL. Also Au- 
gustine: “Many receive the body of the Lord unworthily, of whom the 
Apostle says: Whoever eats [the bread] and drinks the Lord’s cup un- 
worthily, he eats and drinks his own judgement."^?— AUGUSTINE, ON 


Augustine, Sermo 229: De sacramentis fidelium. 
llThe same text is quoted earlier, at the end of ni. 


!Lanfranc, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c20, after the words of Gregory, 
Dialogi, bk 4, 59. 
21 Cor. 11, 27 and 29. 
3 Augustine, Sermo Mai 129, nl. 
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JOHN: “By this we are taught how much we need to avoid receiving what 
is good in a wicked way. For, you see, wickedness is done, when that 
which is good is wickedly received. Just as, on the contrary, an evil that 
was well received became a good to the Apostle, namely when the sting 
of Satan’ is patiently borne."? And so “even evils can be of profit to the 
good, as the messenger of Satan was to Paul, and holy things are harmful 
to the wicked: they are for salvation to the good, for judgement to the 
wicked. And so whoever eats and drinks unworthily, he eats and drinks 
his own judgement, not because the thing itself is evil, but because a 
wicked person receives a good thing wickedly.”® 

3. The same: “One who receives the body of the Lord unworthily 
does not thereby make that which he receives evil because he is wicked, 
or receive nothing because he does not receive it for salvation. For it was 
still the body and the blood of the Lord, even in those to whom the 
Apostle said: Whoever eats unworthily," etc.’—By these and other au- 
thorities, it is plainly shown that the true body and blood of Christ is 
taken even by wicked people, but sacramentally and not spiritually. 


Chapter 3 (57) 


1. ON THE MEANING OF SOME WORDS. In accordance with these two 
modes of receiving, we need to distinguish the meaning of some words 
which have been used ambiguously. 


2. For Augustine says: “A good person receives the sacrament and 
the thing of the sacrament, but a wicked one the sacrament and not the 
thing.”’—He calls here the sacrament Christ's own body, taken from 
the Virgin, and the thing is Christ's spiritual flesh. And so the good per- 
son receives each [kind] of Christ's flesh, and the wicked one only the 
sacrament, that is, the body of Christ under the sacrament, and not the 
spiritual thing. 

3. Also: "The one who does not eat eats, and the one who eats does 
not eat," because “he who does not eat sacramentally, at times eats spi- 
ritually,”? and vice versa.—GREGORY. And those who eat spiritually are 
said to receive “the truth of the flesh and the blood,” because “they have 


Car 2 Tk 

? Augustine, Jn Joannem, tr. 62 n1. 

‘Ibid. and tr. 6 n15. 

"Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 5 c8 n9. 
'Cf. above c2 n2. 

^Author unknown. 
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its true effectiveness, that is, remission of sins.”>—-GREGORY. This is 
what seems to be prayed for, when we say: “Lord, we beseech you, may 
your sacraments complete in us what they contain, so that what we now 
have by similitude, we may obtain by the truth of things.” It'is the true 
effectiveness that he calls the truth of things, as if to say: through these 
Sacraments, grant that, as we sacramentally receive the flesh of Christ, 
so we may receive it spiritually — GREGORY. Or “the priest begs that 
Christ, who now is received under the species of bread and wine, may 
sometime be received, by a manifest vision, as he is in the essence of his 
divinity.”°—And so it is established that the body of Christ is received 
by the good and the wicked, but by the good for salvation, and by the 
wicked for ruin.° 


DISTINCTION X 


Chapter 1 (58) 


1. ON THE HERESY OF OTHERS WHO SAY THAT THE BODY OF CHRIST 
IS NOT ON THE ALTAR, EXCEPT IN THE SIGN. There are also others who 
go beyond the insanity of those already mentioned; these limit God’s 
power according to the measure of natural things and contradict the truth 
more boldly and dangerously, asserting that the body of Christ or his 
blood is not there on the altar, nor is the substance of the bread and wine 
changed into the substance of the flesh and blood. They say that Christ 
said: This is my body,' in the same way in which the Apostle said: The 
rock was Christ? For they say that the body of Christ is there only in the 
sacrament, that is, in the sign, and that it is only in the sign that he is 
eaten by us. 

2. AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 54. They take a pretext for erring from 
those words of Truth from which “the first heresy occurred among the 
disciples of Christ. For when he said: Unless a man has eaten my flesh 
and drunk my blood, he shall not have eternal life,’ they, not understand- 


3Rather, Lanfranc, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c20. 

^Postcommunion prayer in the mass of the Ember days of September, Sacramenta- 
rium Gregorianum. a 

‘Lanfranc, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c20. 

°Cf. Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 6 n14. 


!Mt. 26, 26. 
21 Cor. 10, 4. 
3Jn. 6, 54-55. 
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ing, said: This word is hard; who can hear it? And they withdrew."*? 
*When those had gone away, he instructed the twelve who had remained, 
saying: /t is the Spirit that gives life; the flesh is of no help. The words 
which I have spoken to you are spirit and life." “Did you understand 
them spiritually? They are spirit and life. Did you understand them car- 
nally? They are still spirit and life, but not to you.” “Understand spiritu- 
ally what I have said to you: it is not this body, which you can see, which 
you will eat, nor will you drink that blood which they are about to shed 
in crucifying me. It was a sacrament that I entrusted to you; spiritually 
understood, it will give you life";? but the flesh is not of any help at all."® 


3. There are also some other texts which provide fuel for their in- 
sanity.—AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 54. For Augustine says: “Until the world 
ends, the Lord is above; yet the Lord who is truth is also here with us. For 
the body in which he rose must be in one place; but his truth is spread 
everywhere.”''—On JOHN. Also: “One person is God and man, and he is 
everywhere insofar as he is God, and in heaven insofar as he is man.”!*— 
Christ also says: You will always have the poor with you; you will not 
always have me with you.?—The said heretics use these and other texts 
in the assertion of their error. 


4. DETERMINATION OF THE ABOVE. All of these statements are to be 
taken according to the same line of reasoning. For it is not denied by 
these words that the true body of Christ is received by the faithful or is 
on the altar, but by them Truth instructs the Apostles, and us in them, 
that he gave us his body, not torn into parts, as those disciples believed 
who withdrew, '^ but whole; nor did he give his body and blood to us visi- 
bly in a human form, but invisibly, under the form of the bread and wine. 
— AUGUSTINE, IN THE LETTER TO IRENAEUS. Augustine confirms this 
view, saying: "The body that is eaten is the same and not the same as the 
one which was seen: the same invisibly, but not the same visibly."? 


‘Jn. 6, 61 and 67. 

‘Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 54, n23. 

°Jn. 6, 64. 

Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 98, 5, n9. 

* Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 27 n6. 

?* Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 98, n9. 

Tn. 6, 64. 

"Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 30 nl. 

"Rather, Augustine, Epistola 187 (ad Dardanum), c3 n10. 
Mt. 26, 11; Mk. 14, 7; Jn. 12, 8; cf. Augustine, /n Ioannem 12, 8, tr. 50 nn12-13. 
Cf. above, n2. 

Cf. Lanfranc, Liber de corpore et sanguine Domini, c18. 
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Also: "Although it is necessary to celebrate it visibly, yet it is necessary 
to understand it invisibly."!$ 


5. WHY CHRIST'S FLESH IS CALLED INVISIBLE. And so Christ's body is 
to be understood to be ‘in one place,’ namely visibly in human form; but 
his truth, that is, his divinity, is everywhere. His truth, that is, his true 
body, is on every altar wherever the Eucharist is celebrated. In the same 
way is also to be understood that text: You will always have the poor 
with you; you will not always have me with you," namely according to 
the corporeal presence in which he lived with them.— Similarly, ‘he is in 
heaven insofar as he is man': namely visibly; but invisibly he is on the 
altar, because he does not appear in human form, but is veiled by the 
form of bread and wine. That is why his flesh is called invisible: it is 
truly on the altar, but because it does not appear in its own species, it is 
called invisible. 


6. AUGUSTINE IN PROSPER'S BOOK OF SENTENCES. For Augustine 
says: "This is what we say, what we strive to prove in every way, that 
the sacrifice of the Church is confected in two things and is constituted 
by two things: the visible species of the elements and the invisible body 
and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ; the sacrament and the thing of the 
sacrament, that is, the body of Christ. In the same way, Christ's person is 
constituted and confected from God and man, since Christ is true God and 
man, because each thing contains within itself the nature and truth of 
those things from which it is made. The Church's sacrifice is made from 
two: the sacrament and the thing of the sacrament, that is, the body of 
Christ; and so the same body of Christ is the sacrament and the thing of 
the sacrament.”!*—See, he called Christ's flesh invisible because it is 
received and handled while hidden in the form of bread; he said that the 
same body is sacrament and thing, from which is confirmed what we 
said above.” 

7. THE SAME IN THE SAME. He then adds what troubles the reader 
more, saying: “It is his flesh that we receive in the sacrament, hidden in 
the form of bread; and his blood which we drink under the species and 
taste of wine. The flesh is sacrament of the flesh, and the blood of the 
blood: by the flesh and the blood, each invisible, intelligible, spiritual, is 
signified the body of Christ which is visible and palpable, filled with 
grace and divine majesty."^? 


16Cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 98, 5, n9. 
"Mt. 26, 11; Mk. 14, 7; Jn. 12, 8. uw 
Rather, Lanfranc, Liber de corpore et sanguine Domini, c10. 
In dist. 8 c7 nn1-2. Áf 

201 anfranc, Liber de corpore et sanguine Domini, c14. 
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8. WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THE FOREGOING. Attend to these words 
with diligence, because Augustine here uses figurative language, by 
which the things which signify take the names of the things which they 
signify. For here the visible species of the bread is called by the name of 
flesh, and the visible species of the wine by the name of blood. And the 
flesh of Christ is called invisible and intelligible because, according to 
that species [i.e. of bread], it is not seen to be flesh, but it is understood 
[to be such]; so also in the case of the blood. And so the invisible flesh is 
said to be the sacrament of the visible flesh, because the species of the 
bread, according to which it seems not to be that flesh, is the sacrament 
of the visible flesh. By the invisible flesh, that is, the species, according 
to which Christ's flesh appears not to be flesh, is signified the body of 
Christ, which is visible and palpable when it appears in its own form. It 
is to be understood in the same way also with regard to the blood. 


9. BY OTHER WORDS OF AUGUSTINE, HE CONFIRMS THAT THIS IS THE 
WAY IN WHICH IT MUST BE UNDERSTOOD. Augustine confirms this mean- 
ing, revealing how the foregoing words are to be understood (because he 
had spoken obscurely), and consequently saying that “just as the bread is 
so called the body of Christ, since it is truly the sacrament of the body of 
Christ which was placed on the cross; in the same way, the very immola- 
tion which is done at the hands of the priest is called Christ's passion, 
not by the truth of the thing, but by the mystery that it signifies, and in 
this way also the sacrament of faith is called faith."?! 


10. This is a sufficient response to the heretical objections of those 
who deny that the true body of Christ is on the altar and that, by a mysti- 
cal consecration, the bread is changed into the body, and the wine into 
the blood, saying: *Who would dare to eat his Lord?"? Nay, rather who 
would dare to say that everyday Christ's body is formed from a matter or 
substance that was not the flesh of the Virgin? 


Chapter 2 (59) 


1. HE PROVES BY AUTHORITIES THAT THE TRUE BODY OF CHRIST IS ON 
THE ALTAR, AND THAT THE BREAD IS CHANGED INTO IT. They make objec- 
tion by these and similar texts, eagerly pursuing the law of nature in 
[what is a] divine mystery. But their perfidy is convicted by the testi- 
monies that follow: 


"Lanfranc, Liber de corpore et sanguine Domini, c14; cf. Augustine, Epistola 98 
(ad Bonifacium), n9. 
"Cf. Augustine, Sermo Mai 129, nl. 
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2. For Truth says: Take it; this is n body. 


3. AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON THE SACRAMENTS. Also Ambrose: “If 
the word of Elias had such power as to bring down fire from heaven, 
shall the word of Christ not have such power as to change substances? 
Concerning the making of the whole world, we read: Because he spoke, 
they were made, etc.? Is the word that was able to make out of nothing 
that which was not, then, unable to change things which already are into 
what they were not? For it is not less to give a new nature to things than 
to change them.” 


4. AMBROSE. Also: “If we seek [the natural] order, a woman usually 
conceives after intercourse with a man. And so it is clear that the Virgin 
conceived outside the order of nature. And this body which we make is 
from the Virgin. Why do you seek the order of nature in the body of 
Christ, since the very birth from the Virgin is beyond nature?'^—A|]so: 
"Before the blessing, one species is named; after the consecration, the 
body is signified. Before the consecration, it is called one thing; after 
consecration, it is called blood. And you say: Amen, that is: It 1s true. Let 
the affection feel what the mouth utters." 


5. AUGUSTINE, IN PROSPER'S BOOK OF SENTENCES. Also Augustine: 
*[n the species of bread and wine, which we see, we honour invisible 
things, that is, flesh and blood. Nor do we give these two species the 
same weight as we did before the consecration, since we faithfully pro- 
fess that before the consecration they were the bread and wine which 
nature formed, but after the consecration they are the body and blood of 
Christ which the blessing consecrated."" 

6. AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON THE SACRAMENTS. Also Ambrose: 
*Ordinary bread is on the altar before the sacred words; after consecra- 
tion, from bread it becomes Christ's flesh. How is it possible for bread 
to be the body of Christ? By consecration, which is done by Christ's 
word.”*—Also: “If such power is in the Lord's word that things that were 
not began to be, how much more effective it is in keeping in being things 
that already were even as it changes them into something else. And so 
what was bread before the consecration is now Christ's body after the 


Mt. 26, 26. 

^Cf. 4 Kings 1, 14. 

3Ps. 148, 5. 

^Ambrose, De mysteriis, c9 n52. 

Ibid., c9 n53. 

Ibid., c9 n54. . 

Lanfranc, Liber de corpore et sanguine Domini, c13; cf. Augustine, De catechi- 
zandis rudibus, c26 n50. 

* Ambrose, De sacramentis, bk 4 c4 n14. 
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consecration, because Christ's word changes the creature. And so from 
bread is made the body of Christ, and the wine mixed with water in the 
chalice becomes the blood, at the consecration of the heavenly word.” 


7. AUGUSTINE, IN A SERMON ON SOME WORDS OF THE GOSPEL. Also 
Augustine: "Just as through the Spirit true flesh is created without co- 
ition, so through the same Spirit the same body of Christ and his blood is 
consecrated from the substance of bread and wine. The body of Christ is 
both truth and figure: truth, while the body of Christ and the blood is 
made from the substance of bread and wine by the power of the Spirit; 
but that which is sensed outwardly is a figure."!? 


8. EUSEBIUS. Also, Eusebius Emisenus: “The invisible priest changes 
the visible creatures into the substance of his body and blood by his word 
and secret power."!'—From these and several other texts, it is established 
that the true body of Christ and his blood are on the altar, or rather the 
whole Christ under both species, and that the substance of the bread is 
changed into the body, and the substance of the wine into the blood. 


DISTINCTION XI 


Chapter 1 (60) 


1. ON THE MANNER OF THE CHANGE. But if it is asked what is the nature 
of that change, whether formal, or substantial, or of some other kind, I 
am not up to the task of defining it. And yet I know it is not formal, be- 
cause the species of the things remain as they were before, as do their 
taste and weight. —To some, it seems to be substantial; they say that a 
substance is changed into a substance, so that the one becomes the other 
one essentially. The authorities above appear to agree with this view. 


2. But the following objection to this position is made by others: If 
the bread's substance, they say, or that of the wine is converted substan- 
tially into the body or blood of Christ, then everyday some substance is 
made the body or blood of Christ, which was not it before; and today 
something is the body of Christ which was not it yesterday; and each day 
the body of Christ is increased, and it is formed of some matter of which 
it was not made at conception. 


?[bid., bk 4 c4 nn15-17 and 19. 
Rather, Paschasius Radbertus, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c4 nl. 
"Eusebius of Gaul, Homilia 17, n2. 
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Chapter 2 (61) 


1. HOW THE BODY OF CHRIST IS SAID TO BE MADE FROM THE SUBSTANCE 
OF THE BREAD. One may answer these objections in this way: the body of 
Christ is not said to be made at the heavenly word in the sense that the 
very body formed in the Virgin at conception is formed continuously, but 
in the sense that the substance of the bread or wine, which before was not 
the body or blood of Christ, at the heavenly word becomes body and 
blood. And so priests are said to make Christ's body and blood because by 
their ministry the substance of the bread becomes flesh, and the substance 
of the wine becomes blood of Christ. And yet nothing is added to the body 
or blood, nor is the body or blood of Christ increased. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN PROSPER'S BOOK OF SENTENCES: "But if you ask 
the manner in which this may be done, I briefly answer: The mystery of 
faith may be healthfully believed; it cannot be healthfully investigated." 
The fact, then, that the body of Christ is not increased by the bread's 
change into it, nor the blood by the wine's conversion, is to be ascribed 
to the will and power of him who took the same body from the Virgin. 
And so that substance becomes this one, without the latter's increase. 


3. And yet some do not grant that the bread's substance is ever the 
flesh of Christ, even though it is made into the flesh of Christ; as, for ex- 
ample, flour is made into bread, and water into wine, and yet one does 
not say: the flour is bread, and the water is wine.—Others do indeed 
grant that what was bread or wine, after the consecration is body and 
blood; and yet it does not follow that the bread is Christ's flesh, or the 
wine is his blood, because the substance of the bread or wine, after it has 
been made into Christ's flesh or blood, is not the substance of bread or 
wine, but flesh and blood. 

4. And so a distinction is in order. In saying: the substance of the 
bread, or that which was bread, now is the body of Christ (for while 
remaining bread, it is not Christ's body, but [only after] it is changed), 
that is: what the bread has been made is the body of Christ. —We do not 
say that the substance of the bread or wine is the stuff of flesh and blood, 
because the body is not formed from it, as if from matter; but the sub- 
stance is formed into the body and becomes it.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE 
BOOK ON THE TRINITY. Hence Augustine: "We call the body of Christ that 
which is taken from the fruits of the earth and consecrated by a mystical 
prayer, and we receive it in remembrance of the passion of the Lord. 
And although it is brought by the hands of men to that visible species, it 


!Lanfranc, Liber de corpore et sanguine Domini, c10. 
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is not sanctified to become so worthy a sacrament, except by the invisible 
operation of the Spirit of God.” 

5. THEY ASSERT THAT THE SAID BREAD. But some say that that con- 
version is to be understood thus: that, under those accidents, under which 
the substance of bread and wine was before, after the consecration is the 
substance of body and blood, and yet in such a way that it is not joined to 
them.? And they assert that the said bread passes into the body of Christ, 
in such a way that where there was bread, now there is the body of Christ. 
— But if it is so, what then becomes of the substance of the bread and 
wine? They say that either it is dissolved into the underlying matter, or it 
is reduced to nothing. 


6. But others held that the substance of bread and wine remains there, 
and the body and blood of Christ is also there; and for this reason this 
substance is said to become that one, because where this one is, that one 
is also (which is a wonder). And they say that the very substance of 
bread or wine is the sacrament.—But that no other substance is there ex- 
cept the body and blood of Christ is manifestly shown by the authorities 
above and below. 


7. AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON THE SACRAMENTS. For Ambrose says: 
"This very bread which we receive in the mystery, I understand to be 
wholly that which was formed by the hand of the Holy Spirit in the Vir- 
gin's womb and baked by the fire of the passion on the altar of the cross. 
For the bread of angels has become the food of men. And so he says: J 
am the living bread which has come down from heaven;* and also: The 
bread which I shall give is my flesh for the life of the world? From these 
two sentences, it is manifestly given to be understood why this bread and 
that are not two, but that the one bread and the one flesh most assuredly 
becomes the one body: truly and surely that body which was taken from 
the Virgin, which rose again and ascended into heaven." 


8. GREGORY, IN AN EASTER HOMILY. Also Gregory: “Which of the 
faithful can have any doubt that, at the very moment of immolation, the 
heavens open at the priest's voice, and the choirs of angels are present, 
the highest and the lowest things become joined, and the invisible and 
visible things become one in the mystery of Christ?" 


? Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 3 c4 n10. 
*Cf. below, dist. 12 cl. 

‘Jn. 6, 51. 

in E 52. 

‘Cf. Ambrose, De mysteriis, c9 n53. 
"Gregory, Dialogi, bk 4 c58. 
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9. The same: *At the same moment it is taken into heaven at the 
ministry of the angels to be joined to the body of Christ, and it remains 
on the altar visibly before the priest's eyes. ... Just as the divinity of the 
Word fills the whole world, so that body is consecrated in many places; 
and yet there are not many bodies of Christ, but one body and one blood. 
And so, whether one takes more or less of it, all receive equally and most 
completely the body of Christ."* 


10. And so after the consecration the substance of bread and wine is 
not there, although the species remain, for the species of bread and wine 
are there, as indeed is their taste, so that “one thing is seen, another is 
understood.” 


Chapter 3 (62) 


WHY UNDER ANOTHER SPECIES. Christ gave his body and blood under 
another species, and instituted it to be received afterwards, for three 
reasons: namely so that faith, which is about things which are not seen,' 
might have merit because “faith has no merit, when human reason offers 
proof for it.”*—And also in order that the soul should not be horrified at 
what the eye would see: (GREGORY, IN AN EASTER HOMILY) “because it 
is not our custom to feed on raw flesh and blood.”’—AUGUSTINE. And 
so, because “it is not right to devour Christ with our teeth,” he entrusted 
to us his flesh and blood in a mystery.”*—And also in order that no insult 
should be offered by nonbelievers to religion for this reason. Hence Au- 
gustine: “And so nothing is more reasonable than that we should receive 
the likeness of blood, so that in this way truth is not absent, and the 
pagans should have no occasion to ridicule us for drinking the blood of a 
killed man.?—AMBROSE. Thus, lest this be done, and “lest one should 
be horrified by the blood, you receive the sacrament in likeness.”*—From 
the foregoing, it is sufficiently apparent why the Lord celebrated, and 


’Rather, Remigius of Auxerre, De celebratione missae; among the works of Alcuin, 
De divinis officiis, c40. 
*Augustine, Sermo 272: Ad infantes, de sacramento. 


ICf. above, Bk 3 dist. 23 c2. 

"Gregory, Homiliae XL in Evangelia, hom. 26 nl. 

?Rather, Remigius of Auxerre, De celebratione missae; among the works of Alcuin, 
De divinis officiis, c40. i " 

^Rather, Paschasius Radbertus, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c4 . 

Tbrdec 13" 

$Ambrose, De sacramentis, bk 6 cl n3. 
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instituted that we should celebrate, this sacrament under another species, 
and why this one.’ 


Chapter 4 (63) 


1. WHY UNDER A DOUBLE SPECIES. But why is it taken under a double 
species, since the whole Christ is in either of them? In order to show that 
he took the whole human nature so that he might redeem it whole. For the 
bread is referred to the flesh, the wine to the soul; because wine becomes 
blood, in which the seat of the soul is said to be by the natural philoso- 
phers.' And so it is celebrated in two species so as to signify the taking of 
soul and flesh in Christ, and the liberation of both of them in us.—ON 
THE LETTER TO THE CORINTHIANS. For as Ambrose says, “that which we 
receive, for the protection of body and soul” is effective “because Christ’s 
flesh is offered for the health of our body, and the blood for our soul, as 
Moses prefigured, saying: The flesh is offered for our body, but the blood 
for our soul??? 


2. And yet what is effective for both is received under either species, 
because the whole Christ is received under either species. But if it were 
received only in one, its effectiveness as protection for both body and 
soul equally would not be signified, but only for one. And yet the whole 
Christ is received under either species; nor is more received under both, 
and less under only one.—HILARY. As Hilary says: “For the same ration- 
ale operates in the body of Christ as first applied to the manna, of which 
it is said: Neither had he more who had gathered more, nor did he find 
less who had acquired less."^? 


3. And although the whole Christ is received under either species, 
yet the change of the bread is only into the flesh, and of the wine only 
into the blood. Nor are they to be called two sacraments, but one, be- 
cause the same is received under both species; nor is the sacrament to be 
repeated, because the blessing is not repeated over the same species. Nor 
are other substances to be offered in the sacrifice of truth, because the 
body or blood of Christ cannot be consecrated from anything else. 


"See above, dist. 8 c7 nn2-4. 


'Cf. Paschasius Radbertus, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c11. 
Cf. Lev. 17, 11; Deut. 12, 23. 

?^Ambrosiaster, In Epistolas S. Pauli, 1 Cor., 11, 26. 

"Ex 16, 18. 

*Cf. Paschasius Radbertus, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c17. 
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Chapter 5 (64) 


1. WHY IT IS MIXED WITH WATER. But water is to be mixed with the wine, 
because water signifies the people who have been redeemed through 
Christ's passion.—POPE JULIUS: “And so, according to the precept of the 
canons, the Lord’s chalice must be offered with a mixture of water and 
wine, because we see that the people are understood by the water, the 
blood of Christ is shown by the wine. And so, as the water is mixed with 
the wine in the chalice, the people are gathered together around Christ 
and the community of believers is joined to him in whom it believes. 
This joining of water and wine is to be so mixed in Christ’s chalice that 
the commixture cannot be separated. For if someone offers wine alone, 
the blood of Christ begins to be without us.” 


2. But if it is asked whether whatever is done becomes void, if the 
water is omitted, listen to what follows in the same canon (JULIUS): “The 
Lord’s chalice cannot consist in the water alone, or the wine alone, but 
both are to be mixed.”’—-CyPRIAN. Also, Cyprian: “The Lord's chalice 
is not water alone, nor wine alone, unless each be mixed with the other; 
just as the body of the Lord cannot be flour alone [or water alone], unless 
both be united and made solid in the mass of the one bread.'"?— And yet 
if someone, without intending to introduce heresy, should omit water in 
forgetfulness or ignorance, it does not seem that the sacrament is void, 
but he is to be corrected severely. Indeed, the Church of the Greeks 1s 
said not to add water. This too may be gathered from the sayings of 
Cyprian.—CYPRIAN. For he says: "If any of our predecessors, either by 
ignorance or simplicity, did not observe what the Lord by his example 
and teaching has instructed us to do, by the mercy of the Lord, pardon 
may be granted to his simplicity. But we cannot be pardoned, who are 
now instructed by the Lord to offer the Lord's chalice mixed with wine 
in accordance with what the Lord offered."^ From this, it may be seen 
that, if someone offers wine without water in simplicity and ignorance, he 
confects the sacrament. 

3. But water without the wine can never be offered in sacrifice; nor 
bread, unless made of wheat; nor a grain of wheat, unless made into 
bread, because Christ both calls himself bread and compares himself to a 


grain of wheat.” 


!Cf. Cyprian, Epistola 63 (ad Caecilium), c13. 
"Ibid. 

*Ibid. 

Ibid., c17. 

*Cf. Jn. 6, 48;.12, 24. 
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4. DETERMINATION OF THE FOREGOING. And so it is necessary to de- 
termine what has been said above: ‘the wine alone cannot be offered.’ 
For it admits an exception: ‘cannot be,’ unless it is done in simplicity or 
ignorance; or ‘cannot be,’ that is, must not be. And yet to some this ap- 
pears to be generally true. 


Chapter 6 (65) 


1. WHAT WAS THE NATURE OF THE BODY THAT CHRIST GAVE TO HIS 
DISCIPLES AT THE SUPPER. It is gathered from the foregoing that Christ 
gave to the disciples wine mixed with water. As for the body, he gave 
such a one as he then had, that is, a mortal one, capable of suffering. 
But now we receive his immortal and impassible body; yet it does not 
have greater efficacy. 


2. PoPE JULIUS. And the Eucharist is not to be given by intinction to 
the people “as a supplement of communion, because we do not read that 
Christ gave dipped bread to any of his disciples, except Judas."'— 
AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN: "But Judas did not receive the body of Christ at 
that time,”? but only bread; however, he had received the body and blood 
of Christ earlier, with the other disciples. 


DISTINCTION XII 


Chapter 1 (66) 


1. IN WHAT DO THOSE ACCIDENTS INHERE. But if it is asked about the 
accidents which remain, namely species, taste, and weight, in what sub- 
ject they inhere, it seems to me to be better to profess that they exist 
without a subject than that they are in a subject; because there is no sub- 
stance there, apart from that of the Lord's body and blood, which is not 
joined to those accidents. For the body of Christ does not have their 
form, but the one in which he will appear at the judgement. And so those 
accidents, by which the body of Christ, which has its own form and 
nature, is hidden, remain subsistent through themselves, for the rite of 
the mystery, as an aid to taste and faith. 


'From the Council of Braga (spurious), c1. 
? Augustine, In Ioannem, tr. 62 n3. 
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Chapter 2 (67) 


1. ON THE BREAKING AND THE PARTS. It is also usual to ask about the 
breaking and division into parts which seems to be done there, whether 
it is a true breaking; and if it is a true breaking, then of what thing is it, 
or in what thing is it done. And since there is no other substance there 
than Christ's, if that breaking is in any substance, it seems to be in the 
body of Christ. —But, on the contrary, since that body is incorruptible, 
because it is immortal and impassible, it seems that the breaking cannot 
be in it. And indeed, Christ reproved the carnal understanding of the 
disciples, who believed that Christ's flesh, like any other, was to be di- 
vided into parts and torn with bites.’ 


2. THE OPINION OF SOME. And so some are pleased to hold that there 
is no breaking there, as there seems to be, but it is said to be broken be- 
cause it seems to be broken.—AMBROSE. But to them is objected what 
Ambrose says: “Nothing false is to be thought to occur in the sacrifice of 
truth, or something as happens in the tricks of magicians, where the eyes 
are deceived by some delusion, so that they see as being what is not." ?— 
To which they say as follows: Our sight does not deceive us and is not 
deceived, which would be the case, if we believed that the body is bro- 
ken, as it appears to be. Nor is it an illusion, because it is done in this way 
for the utility of faith, and not to deceive. Similarly, Christ shows him- 
self to the disciples on the road in the guise of a stranger, not that there 
was such a form in him, but their eyes were kept from recognizing him.’ 

3. THE OPINION OF OTHERS. But others say that, just as there is the 
species of bread there, and there is not a thing there in which or of which 
that species may be, so there is a breaking there which is not done in any 
thing, because there is nothing broken there. Which they assert to be 
done wonderfully by God’s power, that there is a breaking there, where 
nothing is broken. 


Chapter 3 (68) 


1. THE OPINION OF OTHERS. THE CONFESSION OF BERENGAR. Others 
teach that the body of Christ is broken and divided according to essence, 
and yet it remains whole and incorruptible. They say that they gather this 
from the confession of Berengar, who confessed before Pope Nicholas 
and several bishops that “the bread and wine which are placed on the 


'Jn. 6, 62-64. 
?Apocryphal. 
3Cf. Lk. 24, 16. 
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altar, after consecration are not only a sacrament, but also the true body 
and blood of Christ; and in a way perceptible to the senses, not only in 
the sacrament, but in truth, it is handled and broken by the hands of the 
priests, and it is torn by the teeth of the faithful." 


2. THE MORE PROBABLE OPINION. But because the body of Christ is 
incorruptible, it may truly be said that the breaking and division into 
parts is done not in the substance of the body, but in the sacramental 
form itself of the bread, so that there is a true breaking and partition 
there, which is not done in the substance, but in the sacrament, that is, in 
the species. Nor ought you to wonder or scoff, if the accidents appear to 
be broken, even if they are there without a subject, although some say 
that they inhere in the surrounding atmosphere. 


3. There is a true breaking and division into parts there, which is 
done in the bread, that is, in the form of the bread; hence the Apostle 
says: The bread which we break; because the form of the bread is bro- 
ken and divided into parts there; but Christ remains whole and all of him 
is in each part.—AUGUSTINE, IN A SERMON ON THE WORDS OF THE 
GOSPEL. Hence Augustine: *When Christ is eaten, life is eaten. But who 
would dare to eat his Lord? And yet, inviting us to eat, he says: He who 
eats me, lives by me. Nor is Christ killed in order to be eaten, but he 
gives life to the dead. When he is eaten, he sustains and is not dimin- 
ished. Eaten, he lives, because, having been killed, he rose. Nor do we 
break him into parts when we eat, and yet this happens in the sacrament.” 
—AUGUSTINE. Also: “The faithful know how they eat the flesh of Christ. 
Each takes his part; and so the parts are called grace itself. He is eaten in 
parts, and remains whole and entire. He is eaten in parts in the sacra- 
ment, and remains whole and entire in heaven; he remains whole and 
entire in your heart.”*—“And so these are called sacraments, because in 
them one thing is seen, and another is understood. Bread and chalice are 
seen, which is what the eyes report; but faith seeks to understand this: 
the bread is Christ's body, the chalice his blood."? 


4. By these words, it is sufficiently given to be understood that the 
breaking and parts which are seen to be done there, are done in the sac- 
rament, that is, in the visible species. And so those words of Berengar are 
to be distinguished as follows: that ‘in a way perceptible to the senses, 


"Berengar, Confessio, as reported in Gratian's Decretum, de cons. D2 c42. 
71 Cor.t0, 16: 

5]n. 6, 58. 

"Augustine, Sermo Mai 129. 

"Ibid. 

"Augustine, Sermo 272: Ad infantes, de sacramento. 
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not only in the sacrament, but in truth,’ the body of Christ is said to be 
‘handled by the hands of the priests’; ‘but it is broken and torn by the 
teeth’ still truly, but only in the sacrament. And so the tearing and parting 
there is a true one, but the whole Christ is in each part.—Hence Jerome: 
"Each person receives Christ the Lord, and he is whole in each portion; 
nor is he diminished by any of them, but he offers himself whole in 
each.""— Also Hilary: “Where there is part of the body, there is the 
whole of it."!! 


Chapter 4 (69) 


1. WHAT THOSE PARTS SIGNIFY. As to what those parts may signify, Pope 
Sergius teaches it, saying: "The body of Christ has three forms: the part 
which is placed in the chalice at the offering shows the already risen 
body of Christ; the part which is eaten points to his body still walking 
upon the earth; the part which remains on the altar until the end of the 
mass stands for the body lying in the sepulchre, because the bodies of the 
saints shall lie in their sepulchres until the end of the world."! 


2. And just as those parts have a mystical meaning, so also the 
breaking is a representation of Christ's passion and death. Hence he 
says: Do this in memory of me,’ “that is, in remembrance of my passion 
and death.”*—AMBROSE. Indeed, as Ambrose says, “because we were 
freed by Christ's death, we must be mindful of this in eating and drink- 
ing his body and blood.” 

3. WHO IS UNWORTHY TO RECEIVE IT. But let each be careful not to 
receive it unworthily, because he eats his own judgement.—AMBROSE: 
*For this is not a bread that goes into our body, but the bread of eternal 
life, which sustains the substance of our soul. ... And so live in such a 
way, that you may everyday be worthy of receiving it."—Do not ap- 
proach it unworthily: *He is unworthy, who celebrates the mystery other- 
wise than Christ gave it," or who approaches it while in mortal sin.— 
AUGUSTINE: And so “although your sins be daily, at least let them not be 


Cf Gregory, preface to the fifth Sunday after Epiphany, in the Sacramentarium 


Gregorianum. 
See above, dist. 11 c4 n2. 


Rather, Amalarius of Metz, De ecclesiasticis officiis, n) & 3) (e5)9 

“Cor, 11, 24. 

?Interlinear gloss on 1 Cor. 11, 24. 

^Ambrosiaster, In Epistolas sancti Pauli, 1 Cor. 11, 26. 

iior 11:29. 

‘Ambrose, De sacramentis, bk 5 c4 nn24-25. _ 

"Ordinary gloss on 1 Cor. 11, 27, from Ambrosiaster on the same place. 
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deadly. Before you approach, forgive your debtors. If you forgive, you 
will be forgiven, and so you proceed securely. For it is the bread of sal- 
vation, and not poison."* If you approach in this way, you eat spiritually; 
for he eats spiritually, who brings innocence to the altar. 


Chapter 5 (70) 


1. WHETHER IT IS A SACRIFICE, AND IS CHRIST IMMOLATED MORE THAN 
ONCE. After these matters, it is asked whether what the priest does is 
properly called a sacrifice or immolation, and whether Christ is immola- 
ted every day, or if he was immolated only once.— To this, it may briefly 
be said that what is offered and consecrated by the priest is called sacri- 
fice and oblation, because it is a remembrance and representation of the 
true sacrifice and the holy immolation made on the altar of the cross. 
And indeed Christ died only once,’ namely on the cross, and there he 
was immolated in himself; but he is daily immolated in the sacrament, 
because in the sacrament is made a remembrance of what was done once. 


2. AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 20. Hence Augustine: “We have it for cer- 
tain that Christ, risen from the dead, shall not die again, etc.* And yet, 
lest we forget what was once done, it happens again in our memory every 
year, namely as often as Easter is celebrated. Is Christ killed so often? 
And yet the yearly remembrance represents what was once done; and so 
it causes us to be moved, as if we were seeing the Lord on the cross.” 
—AUGUSTINE, IN THE SENTENCES OF PROSPER. Also: “Christ was immo- 
lated once in himself, and yet he is immolated every day in the sacra- 
ment. This is to be understood as follows: that in the manifestation of his 
body and the distinction of his members he hung on the cross only once, 
offering himself to the Father as an efficacious victim for the redemption 
of those whom he had predestined."^? 


3. AMBROSE, ON THE LETTER TO THE HEBREWS. Also Ambrose: “In 
Christ was offered once the sacrificial victim which is powerful for sal- 
vation. What about us? Do we not offer each day? Although we do offer 
every day, this is done in remembrance of his death; and there is one 
victim, not many. How is it one, and not many? Because Christ was 


* Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 26 n11. 

'Cf. 1 Pet. 3, 18; Hebr. 7, 27; Hebr. 9, 28. 

?Cf. Rom. 6, 9. 

? Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, 2, on Ps. 21, ni. 
^Cf. Rom. 8, 30. 


‘Lanfranc, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c15; cf. Augustine, Epistola 98 (ad Boni- 
facium episcopum), n9. 
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offered once. This sacrifice is the precedent of the other; the same, al- 
ways the same is offered: so this is the sacrifice. But, since the offering 
is made in many places, are there many Christs? No, but there is one 
Christ everywhere, being here in his fullness, and there also. Just as 
what is offered everywhere is one body, so also it is one sacrifice. Christ 
offered the victim; we offer the same one even now."— But that which 
we do is a remembrance of the sacrifice. Nor is it repeated because of its 
own deficiency, since it perfects man; no, it is because of ours, since we 
sin daily.” 

4. ON THE POWER OF THE SACRAMENT. From these statements, it is 
gathered that what is done at the altar is and is called a sacrifice; and 
that Christ was offered once, and is offered every day; but in one way 
then, in another now. And it is also shown what the power of this sacra- 
ment is, namely the remission of venial sins and the perfecting of virtue. 


Chapter 6 (71) 


1. ON THE CAUSE FOR ITS INSTITUTION. And this sacrament was instituted 
for two causes: for the increase of virtue, namely of charity, and as medi- 
cine for our daily infirmity.— AMBROSE. Hence Ambrose: “If as often as 
Christ's blood is shed, it is shed in remission of sins, then I must always 
receive it; I, who am ever a sinner, must always have my medicine.”!— 
AUGUSTINE. Also Augustine: “This oblation is repeated every day, al- 
though Christ suffered once, because every day we commit those sins 
without which mortal infirmity is unable to live. And because we daily 
fall, Christ is daily immolated for us mystically.""—GREGORY: “For he 
gave to us this sacrament of salvation so that we may receive remission 
through this sacrament because we sin daily and he can no longer die. 
Daily, he is drunk and eaten in truth, but he remains whole and alive.”’— 
Also: “It is called the mystery of faith, because you must believe that our 
salvation is to be found in it." 

2. AUGUSTINE, TO IANUARIUS. But if it is asked whether communion 
is to be received daily, hear what Augustine teaches about it, saying: "I 
neither praise nor condemn daily reception of the Eucharist; but I en- 
courage all to receive communion every Sunday. But if the mind remains 


Rather, John Chrysostom, Homiliae in epistolam ad Hebraeos, hom. 17, n3, on Heb. 
10,1 


! Ambrose, De sacramentis, bk 4 c6 n28. Oy 
Rather, Paschasius Radbertus, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c9. 
Rather, Remigius of Auxerre, De celebratione missae. 


“Ibid. 
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in the thrall of sin, I say that the reception of the Eucharist burdens 
rather than purifies. And although one is vexed by sin, yet if he does not 
intend to sin again and makes satisfaction with tears and prayers, let him 
approach securely; but I say this of one whom mortal sins do not bur- 
den." ^— POPE FABIAN: “Let men receive communion at least three times 
a year, if not more frequently: namely at Easter, Pentecost, and Christ- 
mas, unless one is impeded by crimes."—POPE ANACLETUS: “And so let 
all receive communion, who do not wish to be cut off from admission 
into the church." 


DISTINCTION XIII 


Chapter 1 (72) 


1. WHETHER HERETICS OR EXCOMMUNICATES CONFECT THIS SACRA- 
MENT. It is also usual to ask whether bad priests are able to confect this 
sacrament.—To which it can be said that some, although they are bad, 
consecrate truly, namely those who are within [the Church] in name and 
sacrament, if not in their [way of] life, (AUGUSTINE:) "because it is done 
not by the merit of the one who consecrates, but by the Creator's word."! 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE BODY OF THE LORD. Hence Au- 
gustine ^Within the Catholic Church, in regard to the mystery of the 
body and blood of the Lord, nothing more is achieved by a good priest, 
nothing less by an evil one, because it is done not by the merit of the one 
who consecrates, but by the Creator's word and the power of the Holy 
Spirit. For it is to be believed that the sacraments are confected by the 
words of Christ. Just as he is the one who baptizes, so he is the one who 
effects his body and blood through the Holy Spirit.” 


3. GREGORY. Also Gregory: “Some hold that the communion of the 
body is less sanctified, if it is done by the office of those whose life ap- 
pears ignoble to their eyes. Alas, in what a great trap they fall, in believ- 
ing that the divine and secret mysteries can be made more sanctified by 
others, when one and the same Holy Spirit throughout the whole Church 
invisibly sanctifies those mysteries by his work and blesses by sanctify- 
ing. And so it is called a mystery because it has a secret and hidden dis- 


"Rather, Gennadius, Liber sive diffinitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum, c23. 
SERT. from Gratian's Decretum, de cons. D2 c16. 
id., c10. 


"The whole text is given below, in n2. 
^Cf. Paschasius Radbertus, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c12 nl. 
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pensation; and it is called a sacrifice, made sacred, as it were, because by 
a mystical prayer it is consecrated for us in remembrance of the Lord’s 
passion. A sacrament consists in some celebration, when a thing is done 
so that we may receive something of the thing signified. Sacraments are 
baptism, chrismation, the body [of Christ]; these are called sacraments 
because, under the integument of visible things, the divine power secret- 
ly works the salvation of those same sacraments, hence it is from their 
secret or sacred powers that they are called sacraments. The sacrament of 
the bread and cup in Greek is called Eucharist, which is interpreted as 
good grace; and what could be better than the body and blood of Christ? 
And so, whether it is dispensed in the Church through good ministers, or 
through wicked ones, yet it is still sacred, because the Holy Spirit gives 
life; neither is it increased by the merits of good dispensers, nor weak- 
ened by the faults of wicked ones. This is to be known and held of the 
Lord’s body, but also of baptism and chrismation, because the divine 
power operates more secretly in them, and this power and ability is en- 
tirely divine, and not of human efficacy.” 


` 4. But those who are excommunicate, or publicly known to be here- 
tical, do not seem to be able to confect this sacrament, even if they are 
priests, because at the consecration no one says J offer, but we offer, as if 
in the person of the Church. And so, while other sacraments can be cele- 
brated outside the Church, that does not seem to be so with this one.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN A SERMON ON THE BODY OF THE LORD. Augustine too ap- 
pears to teach this, saying: "Remember the name and know the truth. For 
the mass (missa) is so called because the heavenly messenger (missus) 
comes to consecrate the life-giving body, according to the words of the 
priest: Almighty God, command that these be brought by the hands of 
your holy angel before your altar in heaven, etc.^ And so, unless the 
angel comes, it cannot in any way be rightly called a mass. If a heretic 
dared to usurp this mystery, would God send his angel from the heavens 
to consecrate his offering? No, especially since he threatened them 
through the Prophet, saying: J shall curse your blessings? And if Truth 
asserts that he will curse their blessings, what will he do with their host? 
And so shall we say that it can be blessed by one we know has been 
cursed by God together with his blessing? For if God cursed and a sim- 
oniac blessed, which of them will prevail? Can the blessing of one ac- 
cursed reduce to nothing the most true words of our threatening God?” 


3Cf. Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 6 c19 nn38-40, 42. 
‘Roman Canon, after the consecration. 

5Mal. 2, 2. 

SPseudo-Augustine, unidentified. 
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5. GREGORY: “J shall curse your blessings, that is, those things 
which you now possess by my blessings, or whatever is blessed by you; 
either because they do not bless holy things from a true heart, or because 
those who do evil are blessed by them, and they fawn over sinners, if 
they are rich.”’— JEROME: “J shall curse your blessings, that is, whatever 
is blessed by you, shall be cursed by me."* 


6. From these words, it is gathered that a heretic cut off from the 
Catholic Church is not able to confect this sacrament, because the holy 
angels, who assist at the celebration of this mystery, are not present 
when a heretic or simoniac presumes to desecrate this mystery.—BEDE, 
IN AN EASTER HOMILY: “For it is not lawful to doubt that, where the mys- 
teries of the Lord’s body and blood are performed, there is an assembly 
of heavenly citizens.” 


7. In the performance of this mystery, just as it is necessary to pre- 
serve the form, so also it is necessary to have the order, that is, that [the 
celebrant] be a priest, and to have the intention so that he intends to do it. 
But if he does not believe of that mystery that it is true, can he intend to 
confect it? And if he does not intend it, does he confect 1t?—Some also 
say that anyone who does not have right belief concerning that mystery 
can intend, not indeed to confect it (which would already be right belief), 
but to do what is done by others when it is confected; and in this way the 
intention would be present. Even if the intention to confect that mystery 
is said to be lacking, yet, by virtue of the fact that he intends to say and 
do what is done by others, the mystery is fulfilled. 


8. It may also be truly said that the body of Christ is not received by 
brute animals, even when they appear to do so. What, then, does a mouse 
receive? What does it eat? God knows! 


9. Concerning this heavenly mystery, we have summarized some 
things which are to be held by Catholics; whoever contradicts these is 
adjudged a heretic. 


Chapter 2 (73) 


1. WHAT MAKES A HERETIC, AND WHAT IS A HERETIC. But lest you be 
ignorant of what makes a heretic or what a heretic is, hear briefly what 
the holy doctors have taught on this point. —HILARY, IN ON THE TRINITY, 
BOOK 2. Hilary says: “There have been many who have given to the 


‘Rather, Jerome, In Malachiam 2, 2. 
"Interlinear gloss on Mal. 2, 2, from Jerome, In Malachiam 2, 2. 
*Bede, Homeliarum evangelii libri duo, hom. 10. 
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simple words of heaven some interpretation of their own, instead of re- 
ceiving them in accordance with their truth, and this against what was 
required by the clear meaning of the words. For heresy lies in the inter- 
pretation, not in Scripture; and it is the interpretation, not the word, 
which constitutes the crime."'—The same, in book 8: “It is the interpre- 
tation of the meaning that is at fault.”*—JEROME, ON OSEA. Jerome says 
that “heresy is incurred by words put forth in a disorderly manner.” 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE USEFULNESS OF BELIEVING. 
Augustine, in defining what a heretic is, says: “A heretic is one who, 
for the sake of some temporal advantage, and especially for the sake of 
his own glory and pre-eminence, either gives rise to, or follows, false or 
new opinions.” 


3. GREGORY, ON EZECHIEL: “Someone who, in the exposition of the 
sacred word, fabricates something in order to please his listeners, speaks 
his own words, not God’s. But anyone who, with regard to the Lord’s 
words, understood them otherwise than he who spoke them, or even in 
another sense, and yet strives for the building up of charity, then the 
words which he speaks are the Lord’s.”” 


DISTINCTION XIV 


Chapter 1 (74) 


1. ON PENANCE. After these matters, we must treat of penance. Penance 
is necessary for those who are far away, so that they may draw near.' As 
Jerome says, it is “the second plank after shipwreck,”* because, if any- 
one has corrupted by sin the clothing of innocence which he received at 
baptism, he may repair it by the remedy of penance. The first plank is 
baptism, in which the old man is laid down and the new one is put on; 
the second, penance, is the one by which we rise again after having 
fallen, while the old nature which has returned is driven away and the 
lost newness is again taken up. Those who have fallen after baptism can 


'Hilary, De Trinitate, bk 2 n3. 

bid., bk 7 n38. 

Ordinary gloss on Os. 2, 16. 

^ Augustine, De utilitate credendi, c1 nl. 

5Gregory, Homiliae in Ezechielem, bk 1 hom. 10 n14. 


1Cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 94, 1, n2. 
2Jerome, Epistola 130 (ad Demetriadem), n9. 
3 Cf. Eph. 4, 22-24. 
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be renewed by penance, but not by baptism; it is lawful for a man to re- 
pent several times, but not to be baptized several times. 


2. Baptism is a sacrament only, but penance is called both a sacra- 
ment and a virtue of the mind. For there is an inner penance, and an out- 
ward one. The exterior one is the sacrament; the interior one is the virtue 
of the mind; and each of these is a cause of justification and salvation.— 
But whether every outward penance is a sacrament and, if not every one, 
then which is to be recognized by this name, we shall investigate later." 


3. John's preaching began from penance; he said: Do penance, for 
the kingdom of God is at hand? And what the messenger had taught, 
Truth himself afterwards preached, taking the beginning of his preaching 
from penance.* 


Chapter 2 (75) 


1. WHY IT IS CALLED PENANCE. It is called penance from ‘punishing,’ 
and by it each one punishes the illicit things which he has done. The vir- 
tue of penance has its beginning in fear. Hence Isaias: From fear of you, 
Lord, we have conceived and brought forth a spirit of salvation.’ 


2. AMBROSE IN A LENTEN SERMON: As Ambrose says, “penance is to 
decry past evils, and not to commit again things which are to be decried.” 
—GREGORY. Also Gregory: “To repent is to decry things already done, 
and not to commit things to be decried. For if one deplores some things 
in such a way that nevertheless he commits more of them, he either is 
still ignorant about, or is feigning, the doing of penance. For what good 
is it for one to cry over sins of lust, and still to hunger for the pleasures 
of avarice?'? 


3. Adhering too strongly to these words, some people contend that 
one who is truly penitent does not again sin damnably; and if one should 
sin gravely, then he had not done true penance.— They also bolster this 
view with other testimonies. 


4. ISIDORE, IN THE BOOK ON THE HIGHEST GOOD. For Isidore says: 
"He is a derider, and not a penitent, who is still doing now what he has 
repented. Nor does he appear to be a subject who pleads with God, but a 


‘In dist. 22 c2. 
3MB3. 2. 
SOTENTUTASI- 
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proud mocker. The dog has returned to its vomit, and the penitent to his 
sin. Many shed tears ceaselessly, and do not cease from sin. I see some 
who interpret tears as penance, but do not have the attitude of penance: 
by an inconstancy of mind, at times they shed copious tears at the re- 
membrance of their sins, at times they resume their previous practice and 
commit again the things they have cried over. Isaias says of sinners: 
Wash yourselves, be clean? He is washed and clean who both sheds 
tears over past things and does not allow them again to become occasion 
for tears. He is washed and not clean who cries over things he has done, 
but does not abandon them, and repeats after his tears the very things 
over which he had cried.” 


5. AUGUSTINE IN THE SOLILOQUY. Also Augustine: “That penance is 
vain which is polluted by a subsequent fault. Lamentations are of no 
profit, if the sins are repeated. It is no good to plead forgiveness for sins, 
and repeat the sins once more." —GREGORY. Also Gregory: “One who 
cries over sins he has committed, but does not abandon them, subjects 
himself to a greater punishment."* 


6. AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON THE ONE PENANCE. Also Ambrose: 
“There are some who believe that penance ought to be done often; these 
are wanton against Christ. For if they truly did penance in Christ, they 
would not think that it ought to be repeated afterwards; for just as there 
is one baptism, so there is but one penance."? They make use of these 
and many other authorities in the asserting of their opinion. 


7. AMBROSE, ON THE LETTER TO THE CORINTHIANS. But Ambrose 
says: “This is true penance: to cease from sin." —THE SAME, ON OC- 
TONARY 22. And also: “It is of great profit to have renounced error: to 
correct souls imbued with vices and draw them away from these pertains 
to perfect virtue and heavenly grace."'! 


Chapter 3 (76) 


1. WHAT IS PENANCE. And so it may well be defined as follows: Penance 
is a virtue by which we bewail and hate, with purpose of amendment, 
the evils we have committed, and we will not to commit again the things 


IT Prov 26 11: 2 Pet. 2. 22. 

Sel. 16, 

SIsidore, Sententiae, bk 2 c16 nn1-4. 

"Rather, Isidore, Synonyma, bk 1 n77. 

*Gregory, Regula pastoralis, bk 3 c30. 

?* Ambrose, De poenitentia, bk 2 c10 n95. 
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we have bewailed. And so true penance is to sorrow in one's soul and to 
hate vices. 

2. DETERMINATION OF THE ABOVE WORDS. And so the above words, 
*to repent is to decry things already done, and not to commit things to be 
decried,’! may rightly be taken to refer not to different times, but to the 
same one, namely so that at the time when he [i.e. the penitent] decries 
past evils, he not commit by will or deed things which are to be decried. 
Indeed, this is what is indicated by the words which follow immediately: 
‘For if one deplores some things in such a way,’ etc.—AUGUSTINE, IN 
THE ENCHIRIDION. Hence Augustine says: “Care must be taken lest any- 
one should suppose that awful crimes, such as they commit who shall not 
possess the kingdom of God, may be daily perpetrated, and daily re- 
deemed by alms. For life must be changed for the better, and God is to be 
propitiated with alms for past sins; he is not to be bought in some way so 
that one may always commit those same sins with impunity. For he has 
given no man licence to sin, even though in his mercy he may blot out 
sins that are already committed, if proper satisfaction is not omitted.” 
—POPE PIus. Also, Pope Pius: “It does a man no good to fast and pray, 
and to do other works of religion, unless he recall his mind from ini- 
quity."?—And so he is truly penitent who recalls his mind from iniquity 
in such a way that he bewails what he has done, and wills not to commit 
things which need bewailing, and does not neglect to make satisfaction. 
And therefore it is not the case that it is not true penance if perhaps after- 
wards he sins, not with full intention, but by chance or weakness. 


3. But “he is a derider, and not a penitent,"^ who bewails what he has 
done in such a way that he does not cease, either by will or by deed, to 
commit things to be bewailed.—And he too, “who repeats after his tears 
the very things over which he had cried, is washed for a time, but is not 
clean,” that is, that cleanness is not sufficient for his salvation, because 
it is momentary and not persevering. 


4. As for that statement: “That penance is vain which is polluted by a 
subsequent fault," it is to be understood as follows: It is vain, namely it 
lacks the fruit of that penance which is not polluted by a subsequent fault. 
For the fruit of such penance is the avoidance of hell and the achieve- 
ment of glory. For that penance is destroyed by the subsequent sin, as are 


‘Above, c2 n2. 

^ Augustine, Enchiridion, c70. 
*Pseudo-Isidore, Decretales. 
^Isidore, above, c2 n4. 

‘Ibid. 
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also other goods which had been done earlier, so that they do not receive 
the reward which they merited when they were done, and which they 
would have had, if the sin had not followed. But if penance is also done 
for the succeeding sin, both the penance which preceded and the other 
goods which had gone before are revivified; only those, however, which 
issued from charity. For those things alone are alive which are done in 
charity; and so, if they are destroyed by subsequent sins, they can be re- 
vivified by subsequent penance. But as for those things which are done 
without charity, they are born dead and vain, and so they cannot be re- 
vivified through penance.’ 


5. In the same way is to be understood that statement: “Lamentations 
are of no profit,” etc.; and the other: “It is no good to plead,” etc.* For if 
sins are repeated, the preceding lamentation is of no help for salvation, 
nor for mercy at the end, since nothing is left of life’s cleanness. For 
either, as it pleases some, the remitted sins return, when they are re- 
peated; or if they do not return after they have been blotted out, he is 
made so guilty and unclean due to his ingratitude (since he is still bound 
up in sins to be expiated), that it is as if the remitted sins had returned. 
But of this, namely whether sins return, we shall treat more fully later.’ 


6. Similarly, ‘it is no good,’ for the obtaining of salvation, or in or- 
der to have cleanness of life, ‘to plead for forgiveness for sins, and re- 
peat the sins once more.’'°—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON PENANCE. In 
the same way is also to be understood the statement that Augustine 
makes elsewhere: “Penance is a sort of vengeance on the part of one who 
is sorry, by which one punishes in oneself what he is sorry that he com- 
mitted."!! And later: “There is to be continuous sorrow for sin. The very 
power of the word declares this: for ‘to repent’ means to retain pain, so 
that one may always punish in oneself by avenging that which he did in 
sin. He retains the pain who always takes vengeance against that which 
he is sorry that he has committed. Penance, then, is the vengeance which 
is always punishing in oneself that which one is sorry to have commit- 
ted.”!2 “What is left for us than to sorrow while we live? For where sor- 
row ends, penance is also lacking. But if penance is ended, what is left 
of mercy? Let one rejoice and hope for grace, for so long as he is sus- 


"On this argument, see below dist. 15 cc. 6-7. 

* Above, c2 n5. 

?Below, dist. 22 c1. 

Y Above, c2 n5. "n 
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tained by penance. For the Lord says: Go, and will to sin no more.” He 
did not say ‘do not sin,’ but ‘do not let even the will to sin arise in you.’ 
And how will this be observed unless sorrow be continuously preserved 
in penance? Let him always sorrow, and rejoice at his sorrow; and let it 
not be enough that he sorrows, but let him sorrow from faith, and let him 
sorrow that he has not always sorrowed."'* 

7. DETERMINATION OF THE MEANING OF THE ABOVE. What he said 
above, namely: “Penance is some sort of vengeance, by which one pun- 
ishes in oneself what he has done,” and other similar statements, are to 
be understood of the penance of the perfect, or of the penance sufficient 
for salvation.—But the other statement: “But if penance is ended, nothing 
is left of mercy,” may be understood in two ways. For if according to the 
understanding of some, the remitted sins return, it is easy to understand 
that nothing is left of mercy, because the remitted sins are again repeated. 
Indeed, just as someone who is manumitted from slavery into freedom is 
truly free for a while, and yet is afterwards called back into slavery be- 
cause of an offence, so the sins are truly remitted to the penitent, and yet 
return again for some offence which is done again. But if they are not 
said to return, it may still rightly be said that there is nothing left of mer- 
cy: not because the remitted sins are again imputed, but because, due to 
his ingratitude, he is made as guilty and unclean as if they had returned. 


Chapter 4 (77) 


1. ON THE SOLEMN AND ONE PENANCE. As for that which Ambrose says: 
“There are some,” etc., and “for as there is one baptism, so there is but 
one penance,” this is to be taken as said not about the general, but the 
special custom of the Church concerning solemn penance; in some 
places, once celebrated, this penance is not repeated.—Also, that other 
text of Ambrose: “Penance once usurped and not truly celebrated takes 
away the fruit of an earlier one, and loses the use of a future one,”? is 
also to be understood of solemn penance. 


2. But solemn penance, as Ambrose says in the same place,’ is the 
one which is done outside the church, in public, in ash and sackcloth; it 
is imposed only for the graver, more horrendous, and public crimes. And 
that penance is not to be repeated in reverence for the sacrament, and lest 


p 1 1. 
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it be cheapened and become contemptible to people.—AUGUSTINE, TO 
MACEDONIUS. Hence Augustine: “It has been cautiously and healthfully 
provided that occasion for the most abject of penances be granted once 
only in the Church, lest a cheapened medicine be less useful to the sick, 
which is so much the more salubrious, the less it has become contempti- 
ble. Yet, who would be bold enough to say to God: Why do you again 
spare this man, who after the first penance binds himself once more with 
the bonds of iniquity?"* 


3. ORIGEN, ON LEVITICUS. Origen too speaks of this solemn penance, 
which is enjoined for the graver crimes: “If some mortal fault should 
sometimes find us, which does not consist in a mortal crime, or in blas- 
phemy against the faith, but only in a vice of word or behaviour, this 
fault may always be repaired, nor is it ever forbidden to do penance for 
such things. But it is not the same with graver crimes. For in the graver 
crimes only once is room granted to penance. The common ones, which 
we incur frequently, always admit of penance and are always atoned 
for.”°—He calls venial sins ‘common,’ and perhaps also some of the less 
grave mortal ones, which, as they are committed often, so they are fre- 
quently redeemed by penance. But for the graver sins penance, namely 
solemn penance, is only done once; for even in the case of those sins, if 
they are repeated, penance is repeated, but not the solemn one. And yet 
this practice is not observed in some churches. 


Chapter 5 (78) 


1. HE PROVES BY AUTHORITIES THAT SINS ARE REMITTED THROUGH PEN- 
ANCE NOT ONLY ONCE, BUT FREQUENTLY. But that penance is not done 
only once, and that it is repeated frequently, and that mercy is frequently 
granted again through it, is proven by many testimonies of the Saints. 

2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON PENANCE. For Augustine, writing 
against some heretics who said that penance was useful only once to 
those who sinned after baptism, says: "Those perfidious people continue 
to insist, because they know more than is meet,' and they are not moder- 
ate, but exceed all measure. They say: Although penance is efficacious to 
sinners once after baptism, yet its repetition will not be of use to those 
who sin frequently. Otherwise remission would be an incitement to sin. 
For they say: Who would not always sin, if he could always return? They 


^ Augustine, Epistola 153, c3 n7. 
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say that the Lord is an inciter to evil, if he always comes to the aid of 
penitents, and that sins please him, if he always aids them with grace. But 
they err: for it is clear that sins displease him much, who is always ready 
to destroy them; if he loved sins, he would not always destroy them.”” 


3. AUGUSTINE, TO MACEDONIUS. The same, to Macedonius:- “At 
times, men's iniquity grows so great that, even after having done pen- 
ance, even after reconciliation at the altar, they commit similar or graver 
sins. And yet God causes his sun to rise? even over such people, nor 
does he grant them any less than he did before his most generous gifts of 
life and salvation. And even if that occasion for penance is not granted to 
them in the church, God is still not forgetful of his patience with regard 
to them. If one of their number were to say to us: Tell me, will it be of 
any use for future life, if in this life I should hold in contempt the blan- 
dishments of the most enticing desires, if I should punish myself more 
vehemently in penance, if I should shed tears more abundantly, if I 
should live better, if I should support the poor more generously, if I 
should burn more ardently with charity? Which of you will be so foolish 
as to say to this man: None of these will be of any use to you in the fu- 
ture; go, enjoy rather the sweetness of this life? May God keep us from 
such great and sacrilegious folly!"^ 


4. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. Also John Chrysostom, On the Restoration 
of the Lapsed: "Such, believe me, such is God's pity toward men that he 
never rejects penance, if it is offered to him sincerely and simply. Even 
if one should have reached the height of evils, so long as he wants to re- 
turn from there to the way of virtue, God receives him freely, embraces 
him, and does everything to restore him to his former state. And what is 
even more extraordinary and excellent, even if one should be unable to 
fulfil all the requirements of satisfaction, however brief and for however 
short a time the penance done, he still accepts it, nor does he allow that the 
reward of even the smallest conversion should be lost."? 


5. The same point may also be construed from precedents. For David 
sought mercy through penance for both adultery and homicide;* and yet 
he afterwards sinned gravely by taking a census of his people, as is 
shown by the multitude of his people who were destroyed." —AMBROSE, 
IN THE APOLOGY OF DAVID: "It is a thing of wonder that David offered 


?Pseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c5 n11. 
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himself to the angel who was striking his people, saying: This flock, what 
has it done? Let your hand strike me and the house of my father.’ When 
he had done this, he was immediately adjudged worthy as a sacrifice, 
who had been deemed unworthy of absolution. Nor is it strange that he 
obtained mercy for his people by offering himself, since Moses lessened 
sins by offering himself for his people's error.”®!° 


6. By these and other testimonies, it is plainly shown that, through 
penance, it is possible for us to rise from our sins not only once, but 
frequently, and to do true penance many times. As the Apostle says, if 
we sin wilfully, no sacrifice for sin is left,'’ that is, a second one, be- 
cause it was necessary for Christ to suffer only once. Nor is there a 
second baptism.—JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. But a second, third, and further 
penance remains, as John Chrysostom says on this text: "Know that 
some rise up at this, and by reason of these words they take away pen- 
ance, as if a sinner could not, after a lapse, rise two, three, or more times. 
It is not penance that the Apostle is taking away here, nor the propitia- 
tion which is frequently done through penance, but a second baptism and 
a second sacrifice." 


DISTINCTION XV 


Chapter 1 (79) 


1. THAT ONE WHO IS BOUND BY MANY SINS CANNOT TRULY REPENT 
OF ONE OF THEM, UNLESS HE REPENT OF ALL. By the above authorities, 
the error of those is convicted who say that penance is not to be done 
frequently, and that those who sin frequently cannot rise from their fall by 
it. By the same authorities is rejected also the opinion of those who assert 
that one who is bound by many sins may truly repent of one of them, and 
obtain the Lord's forgiveness for it, without doing penance for the rest. 
2. They even strive to prove this from authorities. THE PROPHET 
NAHUM. For the Prophet says: God shall not judge twice in the same 
matter, or as others translate it: There shall not arise a double tribula- 
tion.’ And so, they say, if someone has confessed one of two or more sins 
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to a priest, and has fulfilled the satisfaction which the priest enjoined on 
him for that sin, even though he was silent about the rest, he is not to be 
judged any further for that sin, as to which he has done satisfaction at 
the discretion of the priest, who bears the place of Christ in the Church. 
And so, if he is judged again for it, God judges twice in the same matter 
and a double tribulation arises. 

3. DETERMINATION OF THE FOREGOING. But that text is to be under- 
stood only of those who are changed for the good by their present suffer- 
ings, and persevere in that state; upon these, a double tribulation shall 
not arise. But as for those who become harder and worse amid scourges, 
as was the case with Pharaoh,” they join eternal sufferings to the present 
ones, so that for them temporal suffering is the beginning of eternal pun- 
ishment.—AUGUSTINE, ON THE CANTICLE OF DEUTERONOMY. Hence Au- 
gustine: “A fire is kindled, etc., that is, vengeance will begin here and 
will burn until final damnation."^—This is to be noted against those who 
say that the other text, that is, God shall not judge twice in the same mat- 
ter, pertains to all scourges, because some people are corrected here by 
scourges, others are punished here and in eternity. 


Chapter 2 (80) 


IN HOW MANY WAYS SCOURGES BEFALL.—BEDE: “For scourges befall in 
five ways: either so that the merits of the just be increased by their pa- 
tience, as with Job;' or for the safe-keeping of the virtues, lest pride at- 
tack, as in Paul;? or to correct sins, as in Mary's leprosy; or to the glory 
of God, as in the one born blind;* or as the beginning of punishment, as 
in Herod, so that what is to follow in hell may be seen here, according to 
that text: Grind them up with a double grinding." —And so that author- 
ity of Nahum does not compel us to hold that all things that are punished 
temporally are not to be punished further by God. 
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Chapter 3 (81) 


1. ON THE EGYPTIANS, THE ISRAELITES, AND THE INHABITANTS OF 
SODOM. And although Jerome, on the same text, says that tlie Egyptians 
and the Israelites were punished by God temporally so as not to be pun- 
ished in eternity, yet this is not to be understood generally of everyone.— 
JEROME. For he says: *God destroyed humankind in the Flood, the inhab- 
itants of Sodom by fire, the Egyptians in the sea, the Israelites in the 
desert; know that he punished them temporally for their sins so that he 
would not punish them in eternity, because God shall not judge twice in 
the same matter. And so those who are already punished, will not be pun- 
ished afterwards; otherwise Scripture lies, which it is nefarious to assert.’ 


2. WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THE ABOVE. Attend, reader, to these 
words, and beware lest you understand them as applying to all generally, 
rather than only to those who did penance amid their scourges, believing 
in the God of the Hebrews; however brief and temporary such penance, 
yet God did not reject it. 


3. JEROME. But that those who are not corrected by a temporal 
scourge will be punished eternally, he shows in the same place, discuss- 
ing the faithful caught in adultery who 1s beheaded; there he shows that 
light sins are purged by a brief and temporal punishment, but the great 
ones are reserved for frequent and eternal tortures. He says as follows: 
*Someone may ask here: If this faithful person caught in adultery is be- 
headed, what will be done with him afterwards. For either he will be 
punished, and it is false when it is said: God shall not judge twice in the 
same matter. Or he will not be punished, and it is desirable for adul- 
terers to be punished here with a brief punishment, so that they may es- 
cape eternal torments. To which we answer that, just as God knows the 
measure of all things, so also he knows the measure of punishments; and 
that the judge's sentence is not prevented, nor is the power of imposing 
punishment on a sinner afterwards taken from him; and that a great sin is 
purged with great and frequent torments. But if one is punished, as was 
the one who cursed the Israelite,* or the one who gathered wood on the 
Sabbath,’ such are not afterwards punished, because a light fault has 
been compensated for by a present pain." For a light fault is compen- 
sated for by a light pain.—Here Jerome indicates sufficiently that grave 


‘Nahum 1, 9, Septuagint. 
Jerome, In Nahum 1, 9. 
?Nahum 1, 9, Septuagint. 
^Cf. Lev. 24, 14. 

5Num. 15, 35. 

SJerome, In Nahum 1, 9. 
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sins are both punished here with a heavy punishment and will be pun- 
ished in the future eternally, if penance is not done for them amid the 
scourges; but the light ones which are punished here are compensated for 
by a light punishment. Which we do not doubt to occur in the good; but 
perhaps it also happens so in the wicked. 

4. It already is sufficiently evident that what those people had ad- 
duced concerning the prophetical text’ does not support those who say 
that one who reserves a crime to himself may be granted mercy by doing 
penance for another crime. 

5. They bring forward other authorities.—GREGORY, ON EZECHIEL. 
For Gregory says: "The Lord makes it rain over one city, and not over 
another; and even over the same city, in part he makes it rain, and in 
part he leaves it dry. When one who hates his neighbour corrects himself 
from his other vices, one and the same city is in part under the rain, and 
in part remains dry; indeed, there are some who, even as they cut away 
some of their vices, perdure gravely in the rest." "—AMBROSE, ON OC- 
TONARY 18. Also Ambrose: “The first consolation is that God does not 
forget to have mercy; the second is that, even where faith may be lack- 
ing, suffering by punishment makes satisfaction and raises up."!! 


6. They also appeal to reason, saying: If someone who confesses one 
sin, while remaining silent about another, has fulfilled the satisfaction 
enjoined by the priest, if he had returned and confessed the unconfessed 
sin, would penance be imposed on him for each of them? This seems far 
from reason and the Church's custom, which does not impose penance 
on anyone twice for the same sin, unless it is repeated. It follows that the 
satisfaction was appropriate to the sin, and so the sin itself appears to 
have been blotted out. 


7. HOW THE FOREGOING ARE TO BE TAKEN. To these people, one may 
answer as follows. Gregory's text, The Lord makes it rain, etc., is to be 
referred not to forgiveness for crime, but to the forsaking of the work of 
sin: so that part of the city is said to be rained over because it now ceases 
from the act of and delight in sin, to which it was previously subject; not 
that it now has forgiveness for it. And what is called rain is that self- 
restraint by which one is recalled from the work of sin, because from the 
font of God's grace it is instilled in the heart either that he come gradual- 
ly to penance in this way, or that he be punished by God less who might 


"Above, c1 n2. 
* Amos 4, 7. 


*Gregory, Homiliae in Ezechielem, bk 1 hom. 10 n23. 
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have accumulated a greater torment for himself by the longer delight in 
and act of sin.— But if rain is referred to indulgence of crime, it will ap- 
pear to contradict the Gospel's sentence." For if because of the merci- 
lessness by which one has no mercy on one's neighbour, even the sins 
that had been remitted return in punishment, much more are those which 
are not yet remitted shown to be reserved for punishment because of 
hatred of one's brother. And if, as Augustine says, he *who has become 
the arbiter of his own will cannot begin a new life, unless he repent of 
his old life,"? how will he come to the newness of indulgence, who has 
not set aside the ancientness of hate? 


8. As for what Ambrose says: "Even where faith may be lacking, 
suffering makes satisfaction," etc.,'^ it is understood not of the faith by 
which one believes in God, but of the awareness of sin. For faith is lack- 
ing where there is not awareness of sin. Indeed, since no one perceives 
all sins, there is at times in man a sin of which he is not aware. Hence 
the Apostle: For I am not conscious of anything against myself, yet 1 am 
not hereby justified. And so, when one is scourged for a sin of which 
he is not conscious, if he patiently bears the punishment and humbly 
accepts it, thinking perhaps that he has a sin which he does not perceive, 
and that he is punished for it by God, that punishment makes satisfaction 
and raises up the burdened one. 


9. As to the objection which is raised regarding that satisfaction: 'If 
it was not satisfaction, then it is to be imposed again; but if it is not to be 
imposed again, then it was satisfaction; and if it was satisfaction, it ob- 
tained mercy,' it may be answered that it was not satisfaction, because 
the person did not bear worthy fruits of penance. " —AUGUSTINE, IN THE 
BOOK ON PENANCE. For, as Augustine says, “the satisfaction of penance 
is to excise the causes of sins, and not to allow access to their sugges- 
tions." *— THE SAME [AUGUSTINE], IN THE ENCHIRIDION. The same: 
“Truly, those who live wickedly, and do not care to correct their life and 
customs, and do not cease, amid their crimes, to give frequent alms, in 
vain try to comfort themselves with the saying of our Lord: Give alms, 
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and behold, all things are clean for you.? For they do not understand 
how far this extends,.””° 


Chapter 4 (82) 


1. ON THE KINDS OF ALMS.—AUGUSTINE: “There are many kinds of alms, 
by the giving of which we are aided. For not only he who gives food to 
the hungry, drink to the thirsty, and suchlike, but he who grants pardon 
to one who asks it also gives alms. And someone who corrects with the 
lash one over whom he has been given power, or restrains him by some 
discipline, or prays that a sin may be forgiven him, also gives alms, be- 
cause he grants mercy. For many goods are granted to the unwilling, 
when one takes into account what is useful for them and what they want. 
But the greater of these is that by which we remit from the heart a sin 
which another has committed against us. For it is a less great thing to be 
of good will to one who has done no evil to you. It is a much greater 
thing to love even your enemy, and always to be of good will and, if pos- 
sible, even to do good to the man who wishes you ill and, if he can, does 
you harm."! 


2. And so, that which the Lord says: Give alms, and all things are 
clean for you,’ “shall we understand it in the sense that all things are 
clean for those who do not believe in Christ, if they have given these 
alms?”? 


Chapter 5 (83) 


1. WHAT ARE ALMS.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION: “One who 
wishes to give alms in the right order must begin first with himself, and 
give them to himself first. For alms-giving is a work of mercy, and it 
was most truly said: To have mercy on your soul is pleasing to God."!? 
"And so let them not deceive themselves, who think that, by giving most 
generous alms of their income or money, they can buy impunity for 
themselves, while persisting in sins, which they so love that they wish to 
remain in them. But he who loves iniquity hates his own soul; and he 
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who hates his own soul is not merciful, but cruel, toward it. For in loving 
it according to the world, he hates it according to God. And so, if he 
wishes to give such alms to it by which it might be clean, let him hate it 
according to the world, and love it according to God.” l 


2. By this “alms-giving, which a man owes first to himself, inner 
things are made clean. Christ encourages us to this, saying: Clean the 
things which are within.”™ “For to the unclean nothing is clean, but their 
mind and conscience are unclean, as the Apostle says.’ But all those are 
unclean whom the faith by which one believes in Christ has not made 
clean; of this faith, it is written: With faith, he cleansed their hearts."*? 
“But lest Christ might appear to despise the alms which are given of the 
fruits of the earth, he says: These it was good to have done, namely the 
justice and the love of God, and those are not to be left undone," that is, 
alms from the fruits of the earth."!! 


Chapter 6 (84) 


1. WHETHER THOSE WHO REMAIN IN MORTAL SIN AND GIVE ABUNDANT 
ALMS OUGHT TO BE SAID TO MAKE SATISFACTION. From these words, it is 
given to be understood that those who remain in mortal sin, even though 
they give abundant alms, do not make satisfaction thereby, because they 
act in a disorderly way, when they do not begin from themselves. Nor is 
such a work properly called alms, when they are cruel to themselves by 
not being pleasing to God. And so that is not to be called satisfaction for 
sin which someone does for one sin, while he perdures in another, be- 
cause (POPE PIUS) “it does a man no good to fast and pray, and to do 
other good works, unless he recall his mind from iniquity";! and if after- 
wards one converts and confesses to a priest the sin as to which he had 
been silent, satisfaction is to be imposed on him for both sins, because 
he did not worthily make satisfaction for the first. 


2. ACCORDING TO SOME, IT WAS SATISFACTION. And yet it seems 
to some that it was satisfaction, but it is fruitless, while he remains in 
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the other sin; however, its fruit will be gathered and it will begin to do 
good, once he has repented of the other sin. For at that time both sins are 
remitted, and the preceding satisfaction, which had been dead, is vivi- 
fied, just as the baptism of the one who approaches it with false intent 
first begins to have effect when that intent withdraws from the mind 
through penance. 

3. THEY ADDUCE AUTHORITIES. And they adduce authorities in sup- 
port of this opinion.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON PENANCE. For Au- 
gustine says: "It is pious to believe, and our faith requires this, that when 
the grace of Christ has destroyed evils in a man, it will also reward ear- 
lier goods; and when it destroys what it finds to be not its own, it loves 
the good which it had planted in the sinner.”’—JEROME, ON AGGAEUS. 
Also Jerome: “If you ever see anyone doing some just works among 
many sins, God is not so unjust as to forget the few good works because 
of the many evils”;* but he will let him harvest and gather into his store- 
house what he has sown in the good earth.? 


4. SOLUTION. But we understand these statements as applying to one 
who in charity at some time does good things and is good, but at another 
time is wicked and commits many sins. And so he is not to be under- 
stood to have done 'just works among many sins,' as if he sinned and did 
just works at one and the same time, but that he did them at different 
times. For unless he was good when he did his good deeds, he would not 
be said to have sown in the good earth. And so, once the evils which 
followed the good deeds are done away with and penance is done for 
them, the earlier goods, which he had done in charity and which the sub- 
sequent evil deeds had destroyed, are vivified and rewarded. 


5. IN THE LETTER TO THE HEBREWS. Hence the Apostle: Laying the 
foundation of penance from dead works: in saying dead works, he 
means the earlier good deeds, which were dead because of the subse- 
quent sin, because these people made void their earlier good works by 
sinning. As these are made void by sin, so they return to life through 
penance, and begin to be of use for the meriting of eternity. 


6. Similarly, “God loves that good, which he planted in the sinner,’ 
that is, in him who sinned after that good; he does not sin and work the 
good at the same time, because God would not love the work of such a 
man so as to reward him. 


*Pseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c14 n29. 
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1. WHETHER THE GOOD WORKS DONE BY SOME WICKED PEOPLE ARE 
EFFECTIVE FOR THE MERITING OF [ETERNAL] LIFE, ONCE THEY ARE CON- 
VERTED TO THE GOOD.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON PATIENCE. This 
may also be taken of the good works which are done by a man while he 
is wicked and persists in mortal sin, either for a time, or until the end: 
these works are said to be rewarded by God and not forgotten, not be- 
cause they are of use for obtaining eternal life, but so that the torment of 
the final judgement should feel more tolerable. Similarly, Augustine says 
of faith and the other goods which are had without charity: "If anyone 
who is involved in any schism and does not have charity, which pertains 
to the unity of spirit and the bond of peace! by which the Catholic Church 
is joined together, suffers tribulations, hunger, persecution, or flames, or 
wild beasts, or the cross itself in fear of hell, in order not to deny Christ, 
none of these deeds is to be regarded as in any way blameworthy. Indeed, 
in this case his suffering is even to be praised. For we could not say that 
it would have been better for him to deny Christ and suffer none of these 
things, which he suffered by confessing him. But we must hold that per- 
haps the future judgement will be more tolerable for him, than if he had 
suffered none of those things by denying Christ; so that when the Apostle 
says: If I give my body to be burned, but have not charity, it profits me 
nothing,’ to profit nothing should be understood in regard to obtaining 
the kingdom, but not to undergoing a more tolerable punishment in the 
last judgement.”’—And later: “These things have been said for the sake 
of charity, without which there cannot be true penance in us; because in 
good persons it is the love of God that endures all things." 


2. HE SUMMARIZES THE ABOVE, IN ORDER TO ADD SOME OTHER 
THINGS. By these words, it is shown that the good works which are done 
without charity are indeed of use for the bearing of a more tolerable pun- 
ishment, but not for obtaining [eternal] life.—Ezechiel says that even the 
good works which someone does in charity are not in God’s memory, if 
the doer falls afterwards and does not rise from his fall: Jf the just man 
turns himself away from his justice, and does iniquity, shall he live? All 
his justices which he had done shall not be remembered.’ He shall die in 
his sin, and his justices which he has done shall not be remembered.°-— 


!Cf. Eph. 4, 3. 
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GREGORY. In his exposition of this text, Gregory says: "This is greatly to 
be considered by us, that when we commit evils, it is to no purpose that 
we recall to our memory our past good deeds, because in the perpetration 
of evils no reliance should be placed on past good works.”’—It is to be 
understood here that past good works do not give assurance as to the 
acquisition of [eternal] life, although [they may do so] as to a lighter 
punishment, otherwise this would contradict the above authority of Au- 
gustine. And so good works done without charity, and those done in 
charity which are then accompanied by a mortal fault which subsequent 
penance has not blotted out, are of use for feeling a lesser punishment, 
but not for the fruit of [eternal] life. 


3. HE ADDUCES OTHER AUTHORITIES AGAINST THOSE WHO SAY THAT 
PENANCE IS DONE FOR ONE SIN, WHILE ANOTHER IS NOT MENTIONED. I 
judge that a sufficient response has been made to those who assert that 
penance is done and forgiveness granted for one sin, while another is re- 
tained in delight, or is not exposed by confession. Their view is confuted 
not only by the foregoing authorities, but also by the ones that follow. 


4. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON PENANCE. For Augustine. says: 
“There are many who repent that they sinned, but not entirely, reserving 
some sins to themselves in which they may find delight; they do not ad- 
vert to the fact that the Lord at the same time freed the man who was 
mute and deaf from the devil.* By this he teaches us that we cannot be 
healed, except from all afflictions. For if he wished sins to be in part 
reserved, he could have stopped when he had expelled six demons from 
the person who was possessed by seven of them;’ but he expelled all 
seven, to teach that all crimes are to be cast out at once. And in casting 
out the legion of demons from another person,'?^ he did not leave any of 
them to possess the one who had been freed, showing that, even if there 
should be a thousand sins it is necessary to repent of all of them. The 
Lord never healed anyone, whom he did not free entirely. He healed the 
whole man on the Sabbath," the body from all infirmity and the soul 
from all contagion, so indicating that the penitent must sorrow at the 
same time for all his crimes. For I know that the Lord is the enemy of 
every guilty man. How, then, can one who reserves one crime receive 
forgiveness for another? Will he receive forgiveness without the love of 
God, without which no one has ever found grace? He is God’s enemy 
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while he persists in his offence. For it is an impiety of faithlessness to 
hope for half a forgiveness from him who is just and justice itself be- 
cause then he would find forgiveness without true penance. For true pen- 
ance strives to lead to the purity of baptism. The truly penitent must at 
least wash away with the tears of his mind every sordidness which he has 
contracted after his purification. But he is a very hard man whose eyes 
do not manifest the mind’s sorrow. Let him know himself to be culpably 
hard who sheds tears over the damages of time or the death of a friend, 
but does not show in tears the sorrow for sin. And so let the one who re- 
pents, repent entirely.”!” 


5. AUGUSTINE. The same: “Penitents, o penitents, if truly you are 
penitents, and not deriders, change your life, become reconciled with 
God. You do penance, but you unbend your knees, and laugh, ridiculing 
God’s patience! If you do penance, it causes you regret; if it does not 
Cause you regret, you are not penitent. But if it causes you regret, why do 
you still do the evil that you did? If you regret having done it, do not will 
to do it; if you still do it, certainly you are not penitent."? 

6. INNOCENT II. Also, Innocent II: “We admonish our brethren that 
they do not allow the souls of the people to be deceived by false pen- 
ances and be drawn into hell. A penance is surely false when it is per- 
formed for one sin only and not also for the others, or when penance is 
done with regard to one sin so as not to cease from another.” l 


7. HE RETURNS TO TRUE PENANCE IN ORDER TO ADD SOMETHING. 
From the above, a very clear notion of true penance and satisfaction is 
presented. For that is true penance which abolishes sin. Only that pen- 
ance which corrects wickedness does this. But that penance corrects 
wickedness which brings about hatred for the crime committed or that may 
be committed, with a desire to make satisfaction. 


8. JEROME, ON MATTHEW. For we read that Judas repented without 
achieving forgiveness, because he did not correct his crime by such a 
penance. Hence Jerome: “It did Judas no good to have done a penance 
by which he was unable to correct his wickedness. If a brother ever sins 
against a brother in such a way that he may be able to amend his sin, it 
may be remitted to him; but if the deeds remain, it is vain for the voice to 
profess penance. That is why it is said of Judas: And may his prayer be 
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turned to sin,? so that not only was he unable to correct the horrible 
crime of treason, but added the wickedness of killing himself."!$ 


9. Beware how you understand the phrase: "that he may be able to 
amend his sin," etc. For amendment is not to be understood here as the 
return of a thing taken, but as the disapproval and rejection of crime, 
with the desire to make satisfaction. For one takes unjustly from another 
what he is not able to return to him, such as an eye, or a life, or suchlike; 
and yet, if he repent of his sin, with love of worthy satisfaction, he ob- 
tains forgiveness. But as for anyone who has unjustly stolen a thing 
which can be returned, let him not believe that he can repent of that sin 
and receive forgiveness, unless he returns what he has stolen. For so long 
“as the thing which has been the occasion of sin is not returned, if it can 
be returned, then penance is faked, and not done." 


DISTINCTION XVI 


Chapter 1 (86) 


1. ON THE THREE THINGS WHICH ARE TO BE CONSIDERED IN PENANCE. 
In the performance of penance, three things are to be considered, namely 
compunction of heart, confession of the mouth, satisfaction in deed. 
—JOHN THE GOLDEN-MOUTHED. Hence John the Golden-mouthed: 
“Perfect penance compels the sinner to bear all things gladly. Contrition 
in his heart, confession in his mouth, complete humility in deed: this is 
fruitful penance."' Just as we offend God in three ways, namely by heart, 
mouth, and hand, so also let us make satisfaction in three ways. 


2. AUGUSTINE, ON THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. As Augustine says: 
"There are three varieties of sin: in heart, in deed, in habit" or word, 
"three deaths, as it were: the first, as if in the house, namely when one 
consents to lust in the heart; the second, as if brought forth outside the 
door, when assent proceeds to action; the third, when the soul is pressed 
down as if by the great weight of bad habit, or is armed with the shield of 
harmful defence, and is now as if rotting in the sepulchre. These are the 
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three varieties of the dead whom we read that the Lord raised to life.” 
And these three kinds of death are counteracted by a threefold remedy: 
contrition, confession, and satisfaction. 


3. Compunction is commended to us there: Rend your hearts, and 
not your garments ^— Confession there: The Just is the accuser of himself 
even as he begins to speak; for he truly confesses who accuses himself, 
who imputes the evil to himself, even as he rejects it. And also: Pour out 
your hearts before him;? and also: Confess your sins to each other. — 
Satisfaction is ordered by John [the Baptist], when he says: Bear worthy 
fruits of penance,* namely that the quality and quantity of the punish- 
ment be in accordance with the quality and quantity of the fault. —BEDE: 
"For the fruit of good work ought not to be equal in the case of one who 
sinned little or not at all, and in that of someone who fell more gravely.” 


Chapter 2 (87) 


1. WHAT IS TO BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK 
ON PENANCE. And so discretion is most necessary for the penitent, so 
that he may accomplish those things which Augustine teaches, saying: 
"Let him consider the quality of the crime as to place, time, persistence, 
kind of person, by what sort of temptation he did it, and the multiple 
carrying out of the vice itself. For it is necessary for the fornicator to re- 
pent in proportion to the eminence of his state or office, or according to the 
manner of the prostitute, and the manner of his deed, and how he carried 
out his foulness: whether in a sacred place, or at a time set aside for prayer, 
as are the days of feasts and fasts. Let him consider for how long he 
persisted, and let him bemoan that he sinned persistently; and with how 
great a struggle he was vanquished. For there are some who not only are not 
vanquished, but who offer themselves wantonly to sin; nor do they await 
temptation, but anticipate the pleasure. And let him consider within himself 
how he sinned with delight by the multiple repetition of his vice. This 
whole variety is to be confessed and bewailed, so that as soon as he has 
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become aware of his sin, he may immediately find God propitious. In 
acknowledging the increase of sin, let him discover his age, 


his wisdom and order. Let him dwell on each of these, and let him feel 
the manner of the crime, purging with his tears each of the qualities of 
his sin. Let him bemoan the virtue which he meanwhile lacked: for he 
should be sorry not only that he sinned, but also because he deprived 
himself of virtue.” 

2. HOW HE IS GUILTY OF ALL. “Let him also bemoan that, having of- 
fended in one point, he has become guilty of all? For he was an ingrate 
who, filled with virtues, did not wholly fear God. In this each sinner is 
made more guilty, the more he was acceptable to God. And so it was that 
Adam sinned more, because he abounded with every good. But it is also 
true in another way that having offended in one point, he has become 
guilty of all: because all virtue suffers detriment from one vice."? 


3. *Let him place himself entirely at the judgement and in the power 
of a priest, reserving nothing of himself to himself, so that, at the priest's 
command, he is ready to do all that is necessary to receive the life of the 
soul, which he would do to avoid the death of the body. And this with 
desire, because he wins back life without end: for a future immortal 
ought to do with joy what a dying man would do to delay death." 


4. "Let him always pray to God. Let him offer to God his mind and 
the contrition of his heart, and afterwards also whatever he can of his pos- 
sessions. Then he may be secure in offering what he offers. The Lord had 
regard for Abel, and for his offerings; it says first for Abel then for his 
offerings. And so the giver's alms are to be given in the judgement of the 
heart. Nor is how much he gives to be considered, but with what mind 
and what disposition he gives what he can. And so let him who wants to 
redeem his sins by the offer of temporal goods first offer his mind." 


5. THAT CONFESSION IS NOT TO BE DIVIDED AMONG SEVERAL PRIESTS. 
"Let him beware lest, because of shame, he splits up his confession, with 
the intention of revealing different things to different priests. For some 
hide from one priest what they keep to reveal to another: which is to 
praise oneself and tend toward hypocrisy, and always to lack that for- 
giveness to which he believes he can attain piecemeal. Let him beware 
too lest he come to the Lord's body before he is strengthened by a good 
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conscience; and let him sorrow because he does not yet dare to receive 
the food of salvation that he so much desires. Let him also keep himself 


from games and worldly spectacles, if he wishes to obtain the perfect grace 
of remission.” 


6. "These are the worthy fruits of penance, which loosen the captive 
soul and keep it in liberty.”*—And later: “Let the soul seek worthy 
fruits, even if not *worthy of penance.' For there are worthy fruits of the 
virtues, which do not suffice for penitents. Penance requires heavier 
ones, so that one who is dead may beg for life with sorrow and sighs.” 


7. By these words, it is shown what the worthy fruits of penance are 
by which true satisfaction is completed, and that not all worthy fruits are 
worthy fruits of penance. This is to be understood of that penance which 
pertains to the greater crimes. For it is not the case that the fruits that suf- 
fice for those who sin less or little also suffice for those who sin gravely. 


Chapter 3 (88) 


1. WHAT IS FALSE SATISFACTION. And just as there are worthy fruits of 
penance and true satisfaction, so there are unworthy fruits and false satis- 
faction, that is, false penance.—GREGORY. Hence Gregory: “We call 
penances false which are not imposed in conformity with the authorities 
of the Saints and the quality of the crime. And so, if a soldier or trader, 
or one given to some office which cannot be exercised without sin, 
should come to penance bound by graver faults, either while he detains 
unjustly another's goods, or while he bears hate in his heart, let him ac- 
knowledge that he cannot perform true penance unless he abandon trade 
or leave his office, and expel hatred from his heart, and make restitution 
of the goods which he has taken unjustly. And yet let him not despair: 
we encourage him meanwhile to do whatever good he may, so that God 
may illumine his heart to penance."" 

2. Since penance is both inward and outward, concerning each it is 
sufficiently clear from the foregoing which is true, and which is false. 


Chapter 4 (89) 


1. ON THE THREE ACTIONS OF PENANCE. To the foregoing, it must be 
added that penance is done in three ways: before baptism, namely for 


"Pseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c15 n31. 
*Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Gregory VII in the Council of Rome V. 
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previous sins; after baptism, for the graver sins which are committed 
afterwards; there is also a daily penance for venial sins, which pertains 
to both the humble and the perfect. 

2. AUGUSTINE, TO FELICIANUS. Hence Augustine: "There are three 
actions of penance, which your learning acknowledges with me. One is 
that which gives birth to the new man, when by baptism all past sins are 
washed away; because no one who is the arbiter of his own will, unless 
he repent of his old life, can begin the new one. From this penance, chil- 
dren are exempt, when they are baptized, because they do not yet have 
the use of free will; yet the faith of those by whom they are presented as- 
sists them for the remission of original sin.”'—“The second is the action 
of penance after baptism, which is done for those sins which are con- 
tained in the Law of the Decalogue.”” “And so men do penance before 
baptism for their previous sins, yet so that they may be also baptized, as 
Peter says: Do penance, and let each of you be baptized in the Lord's 
name, etc.’ They also do penance if they have so sinned after baptism as 
to deserve to be excommunicated and then to be reconciled."^— "There is 
also a penance of the good and humble faithful which is almost daily, in 
which we strike our breasts and say: Forgive us our debts, etc? For it is 
not those sins that we wish to be forgiven which we do not doubt were 
remitted in baptism, but those small but frequent ones which creep in un- 
awares on human frailty.” 


Chapter 5 (90) 


THAT A MULTITUDE OF VENIAL SINS IS AS MUCH A BURDEN AS ONE GREAT 
SIN. "And if these are gathered against us, they will burden and oppress 
us as much as some one great sin. For of what relevance is it in a ship- 
wreck whether the ship is flooded and sunk by one great wave, or 
whether seeping water little by little enter the hold and, by the negli- 
gence of the crew, fill and sink the ship? And so let them be intent upon 
fasting, alms-giving, and prayers; when we say: Forgive us our debts, 
etc., in these prayers we make manifest that we have what needs to be 


! Augustine, Sermo 351, De utilitate agendae poenitentiae, c2 n2. 
*Ibid., c4 n7. 

7ACt 238, 

"Augustine, Epistola 265 (ad Seleucianam), n7. 

*5Cf. Mt. 6, 12. 

*Augustine, Epistola 265, n8. 
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forgiven and, humbling our spirits by these words, we do not cease to do 
daily penance.”! 


Chapter 6 (91) 


1. ON SATISFACTION FOR VENIAL SINS.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRI- 
DION. As to what satisfaction is sufficient for venial sins, Augustine in- 
dicates it in the Enchiridion, saying: “The daily prayer of the faithful 
makes satisfaction for those daily, momentary, and slight sins without 
which this life is not lived. For they can say: Our Father, who art in 
heaven.’ This prayer entirely blots out the very small and daily sins. It 
also blots out those by which one deviates from the life of the faithful—a 
life that, even if it used to be lived criminously, now is changed for the 
better by penance,—if as truly as one says: Forgive us our debts,’ so also 
one truly says: as we forgive our debtors, that is, if one does what one 
says; for to grant forgiveness wholly to one who asks for it is indeed to 
give alms.” 


2. From these and the rest of the foregoing, it is already easy to un- 
derstand what satisfaction is to be made for venial sins. For the Lord's 
Prayer suffices, together with some fasting and alms-giving, so long as 
some little contrition precedes and confession is added, if possible. This 
confession will be discussed later.* 

3. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON PENANCE. For the graver sins, how- 
ever, these same things are to be done in satisfaction, but much more ve- 
hemently and strictly, because, as Augustine says, in the performance of 
penance, “it does not suffice to change our way of life for the better and 
to desist from the evils committed, unless satisfaction be rendered to the 
Lord for these deeds by the sorrow of penance, the groan of humility, the 
sacrifice of a contrite heart, and the assistance of alms.” 


! Augustine, Epistola 265, n8. 


Mt. 6, 9. 

?Mt. 6, 12. 

? Augustine, Enchiridion, c71. 
^Below, dist. 21 c7. 
‘Augustine, Sermo 351, c5 n12. 
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DISTINCTION XVII 


Chapter 1 (92) 


1. THREE QUESTIONS ARE PUT FORTH: FIRST, WHETHER SIN IS REMITTED 
WITHOUT CONFESSION. Here arises a. manifold question. And first it is 
asked whether a sin may be remitted to someone without satisfaction and 
confession by the mouth, but only by contrition of the heart. Second, 
whether at times it suffices to confess to God, without a priest. Third, 
whether a confession is effective which is made to a faithful lay person. 


2. For in these matters even the learned are found to answer differ- 
ently, because the doctors appear to have transmitted views regarding 
them which are various and almost contradictory. For some say that no 
one is cleansed from sin without confession by the mouth and satisfac- 
tion in deed, if he had time to do these things; others say that, before 
confession by the mouth and satisfaction, the sin is remitted by God at 
the heart’s contrition, if the person has the intention to confess. 


3. HE PROVES BY TESTIMONIES THAT SIN IS REMITTED IN CONTRITION 
ALONE. Hence the Prophet: / said: I will confess against myself my in- 
justice to the Lord, and you have remitted, etc.'—CASSIODORUS. In ex- 
pounding this, Cassiodorus says: “J said, that is, I deliberated within 
myself that J will confess, and you have remitted. So great is God's pity, 
that it remitted the sin at the mere promise [of confession]. For the in- 
tention is adjudged as deed."— AUGUSTINE, ON THE SAME TEXT. Also 
Augustine: “He has not yet spoken, and only promises to speak, but the 
Lord remits [the sin], because to do this is to speak something in the 
heart. The voice is not yet issuing from the mouth for a man to hear the 
confession, but God already hears it.” 


4. Also: A sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit, etc. And we read 
elsewhere: At whatever hour the sinner shall turn and groan, he shall 
surely live, and not die; it does not say shall have confessed by the 
mouth, but shall turn and groan. From this, it is given to be understood 
that even if the mouth is silent, we are sometimes granted forgiveness. 
So it was that those lepers, whom the Lord had commanded to show 
themselves to the priests, were cleansed on the way, before they had 


PSRS 1. 5. 

Ordinary gloss on Ps. 31, 5. 

*Ibid.; cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 31, n15. 
^Ps. 50, 19. 

*Cf. Ezech. 33, 12 and 15. 
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come to the priests. By this, it is indicated that before we open our 
mouths to the priests, that is, confess our sins, we are cleansed from the 
leprosy of sin. Lazarus too is not first brought out of the tomb and then 
raised by the Lord, but comes outside alive after being raised within,’ so 
as to show that the raising of the soul precedes confession. For no one can 
confess who has not been raised, because from the dead, as from one who 
is not, confession perishes.’ And so no one confesses, unless he has been 
raised; but no one is raised, unless he is freed from sin, because sin is the 
death of the soul and, as the soul is the life of the body, so God is the life 
of the soul.’—By these and many other authorities, it is proven that sin is 
remitted by compunction alone, before confession or satisfaction. 


5. BUT HE ALSO PROVES BY AUTHORITIES THAT, ON THE CONTRARY, 
SIN IS NOT REMITTED WITHOUT CONFESSION. But those who deny it 
struggle with a determination of the authorities and, to undermine the 
view and support their own, they adduce the testimonies of authors. 


6. For the Lord says through Isaias: Speak your iniquities, that you 
may be justified. —AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON PARADISE. Also Am- 
brose: “No one can be justified from sin, unless he has first confessed his 
sin.” !'—THE SAME, IN A LENTEN SERMON. The same: “Confession frees 
the soul from death; confession opens paradise; confession gives hope of 
salvation: because he who is not willing to confess his sin during his life 
does not merit justification. That confession which is done with repen- 
tance frees us. True penance is sorrow of the heart and bitterness of the 
spirit for the evils which one has committed." 


7. JOHN THE GOLDEN-MOUTHED. Also John: “No one can receive 
God’s grace, unless purged from all sin by the confession of penance, or 
by baptism.” 

8. AUGUSTINE, ON PENANCE. Also Augustine: “Do penance as it is 
done in the Church. Let no one say to himself: I do it secretly and before 
God; God knows it and forgives me, because I do it in my heart. Was it 
then for no cause that it was said: Whatever you shall loose on earth, 
shall also be loosed in heaven?" Were the keys, then, given for no cause? 
Do we void Christ's word? Job says: Zf 1 was ashamed to confess my sins 


CREE 17, elis 

"CE In: 11, 44. 

aCi Jererellrs 17 ex 

°Cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 70, 17, sermon 2 n3 
101s. 43, 26, according to the Septuagint. 

"Ambrose, De paradiso, cl4 n71. - 
JPseudo-Ambrose, Sermo 25, nl, actually a ninth-century homily. 
PRather, a fragment by Chromatius of Aquileia. 

^Cf. Mt. 18, 18. 
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before the people."*'*—AMBROSE. Also Ambrose: “That fault can be 
forgiven which is followed by an admission of sins." 


9. AUGUSTINE. Also Augustine, on that text: Let not the deep swal- 
low me, nor the pit close its mouth upon me:'* “The pit is the depth of 
iniquity; if you have fallen into it, it will not close its mouth upon yeu, if 
you do not close your mouth. And so confess, and say: From the depths 1 
have cried to you, O Lord, etc., and you will escape. It closes upon him 
who, in the deep, despises,” from which dead man, as from one who is 
not, confession perishes.”*'”’—The same: “No one receives forgiveness 
for a graver punishment, unless he has paid some penalty, even if far less 
than what was due. For the fullness of mercy is bestowed by God in 
such a way that the discipline of justice may not be abandoned."^ 


10. JEROME, ON MALACHIAS. Also Jerome: *Let the sinner bemoan 
his own crimes and the people's; and let him enter the Church, out of 
which he had gone because of his sins; and let him sleep in sackcloth, so 
that he may compensate by austerity of life for the past delights by which 
he had offended God."7^— By these and other authorities, they strive to 
assert that no one can be cleansed from sin, without oral confession and 
some payment of a penalty. 


11. WITH WHICH VIEW OUGHT ONE TO AGREE. What, then, is to be felt 
concerning this? What to be held? Surely, that sins are blotted out by 
contrition and humility of heart, even without confession by the mouth 
and payment of outward punishment. For from the moment when one 
proposes, with compunction of mind, that one will confess, God remits; 
because there is present confession of the heart, although not of the 
mouth, by which the soul is cleansed inwardly from the spot and con- 
tagion of the sin committed, and the debt of eternal death is released. 


12. And so those things which were said above about confession and 
penance either are to be referred to the confession of the heart and in- 
ward punishment, as that statement of Augustine which says that none 
obtains forgiveness, “unless he has paid some penalty, no matter how 


Job 31, 33-34, in Augustine’s version of the Bible. 
“Augustine, Sermo 392, c3 n3; authorship dubious. 

7 Ambrose, De paradiso, c14 n71. 

ps 68, 16. i 

1Ps. 129, 1. 

VCI Prov. 18.3. 

"Eccli. 17, 26, Septuagint. 
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? Augustine, De continentia, c6 n15. 

^ Jerome, In loelem 1, 13. 
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slight"; or are to be taken as being about outward punishment, and are 
to be referred to those who despise it or are negligent, as in that text: “Let 
no one say: I do it secretly," etc." For some are ashamed or neglect to 
confess their sins in this life, and so do not deserve to be justified. 


13. For just as inward penance is enjoined upon us, so also are out- 
ward satisfaction and confession by the mouth, if they are possible; and 
so he is not truly penitent, who does not have the intention to confess. 
And just as the remission of sin is a gift of God, so also penance and 
confession through which sin is blotted out cannot be other than from 
God, as Augustine says: “He who confesses and repents, already has the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, because there cannot be confession of sin and pun- 
ishment in a man from his own self. Indeed, when he is angered and dis- 
pleased with himself, this cannot be without a gift of the Holy Spirit." 
And so it is necessary for a penitent to confess, if he has the time; and 
yet, before there is confession by the mouth, if there is the intention in 
the heart, remission is granted to him. 


Chapter 2 (93) 


1. WHETHER IT IS SUFFICIENT TO CONFESS TO GOD ALONE. Let us now ex- 
amine the second part of the question, namely whether it suffices to con- 
fess sins to God alone, or whether it is necessary to confess to a priest. 


2. HE PROVES BY AUTHORITIES THAT IT SUFFICES. It has seemed to 
some that it suffices if confession 1s made to God alone, without the 
priest's judgement and confession to the Church, because David says: / 
said, I will confess to the Lord, and you remitted, etc.;' he does not say 
to the priest, and yet he says that his sin was remitted to him. 


3. AMBROSE, ON LUKE. Also Ambrose: “Peter cried,” because guilt 
had crept upon him. I do not find what he said; I find that he cried. I read 
about his tears; I do not read about satisfaction. What cannot be defended 
can be washed away. Tears wash away the crime which it is shameful to 
voice, and weeping aids both forgiveness and shame." Bishop Maximus 


says the very same thing.* 


?5 Above, in n9. 
?6 Above, in n8. 
27 Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 50, 13, n16. 
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4. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, ON THE LETTER TO THE HEBREWS. Also John 
Chrysostom: “I do not say to you that you must betray yourself in public, 
nor that you are to accuse yourself before others, but I do want you to 
obey the Prophet, who says: Reveal your way before God.’ And so con- 
fess your sins before the true judge; speak out your crimes with prayer, 
not with the tongue, but in the memory of your conscience; and then in- 
deed hope that you may be granted forgiveness. If you keep your sins 
continuously in your mind, you will never have evil against your neigh- 
bour in your heart." 

5. THE SAME. The same: “Tell your sins, in order to blot them out. 
But if you are ashamed to tell them to someone else, tell them each day 
within yourself. I do not say that you should confess them to your fellow- 
servant, who will reproach you; tell them to God, who cures them. For 
even if you do not tell them, he is not ignorant of them. When you were 
committing them, he was near; when you admitted them, he had already 
known them. Why does he want to know them from you? You did not 
blush to commit them, and now blush at confessing them? Tell them in 
this life, so that you may have rest in the other one; tell them with groans 
and tears. Your sins are written in the book: let your tears be the sponge 
for your sins.” 


6. PROSPER. Also Prosper: “As for those whose sins are hidden from 
human notice because they themselves have not confessed them and 
others have not made them known, if they are not willing to confess or 
correct them, then they will have as their avenger the same God who is 
their witness. But if they should be their own judges and, as becomes the 
avengers of their own iniquity, submit themselves here to the voluntary 
punishment of their own most severe condemnation, then they will 
change eternal torments into temporal pains and restrain the burning of 
the eternal fire by the flowing tears of a true contrition of the heart."? 


7. THE SAME. And later: “They will placate God toward themselves 
more easily, who either reveal their crime by their own confessions, or 
pronounce against themselves a sentence of voluntary excommunication 
while others remain unaware of it, and bemoan their almost-dead life and 
keep themselves from the altar which they were serving, severed from it 
in their office, but not in their soul. These are certain that, reconciled to 


5Ps. 36, 5. 

*John Chrysostom, Homiliae in Epistolam ad Hebraeos, hom. 31 n3. 
"Pseudo-John Chrysostom, /n Psalmum 50, hom. 2 n5. 

*Rather, Julian Pomerius, De vita contemplativa, c7 n2. 
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him by the fruits of an efficacious penance, they may receive from God 
not only what they have given up, but also the joys of the heavenly city."? 

8. By these authorities, they support themselves who contend that it 
suffices to confess sins to God, without a priest. For they say that, if one 
fears to reveal his fault before men lest he have to suffer shame because 
of it, or lead others to sin by his example, and so he is silent before men 
and reveals it to God, he receives forgiveness. 


Chapter 3 (94) 


1. THAT IT DOES NOT SUFFICE TO CONFESS TO GOD ALONE, IF THERE IS 
TIME. But that it is necessary to confess to priests is proven not only by 
that authority of James: Confess your sins to each other, etc.,! but also 
by many testimonies of others. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN HIS HOMILY ON PENANCE. For Augustine says: “Let 
each man judge himself of his own accord, while he can, and change his 
way of life for the better lest, when no longer able to do so, he should be 
judged by God and not by his own will. And when he has pronounced 
against himself the sentence of the most severe, and yet the most useful, 
medicine, let him come before the bishops, through whom the keys of the 
Church are ministered to him. As one who is already beginning to 
be a good son, in observance of the order of membership in Mother 
Church, let him receive the mauner of his satisfaction from those who 
have been set over the sacraments; as in devotion and supplication he 
offers the sacrifice of a sorrowful heart, let him do so in such way 
that it not only work for his own salvation, but also be an example to 
others. If his sin has resulted not only in a grave evil for himself, but 
also in a great scandal for others, and if this seems to the bishop to be of 
utility to the Church, then let him not refuse to do penance with the 
knowledge of many, even of the whole people, lest by his shame he add a 
tumour to his lethal illness.”*—THE SAME: “When so great is the wound 
of sin and the force of the illness that the remedies of the body and blood 
of the Lord are to be delayed, it is by the bishop’s authority that someone 
ought to remove himself from the altar in order to do penance, and by 
the same authority he is to be reconciled.” 

3. POPE LEO TO THEODORE, BISHOP OF FRÉJUS. Also Leo: “The 
manifold mercy of God comes to the aid of men when they fall so that 


?Tulian Pomerius, De vita contemplativa, c7 n3. 
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not only by baptism, but also by penance is the hope of life restored: the 
provisions of the divine will have so ordained that God's indulgence can- 
not be obtained without the supplications of priests. For Christ gave this 
power to those who preside over the Church: that they assign the satis- 
faction of penance to those who confess, and, when they are purged by a 
healthful satisfaction, admit them through the door of reconciliation to 
the communion of the sacraments."^ 

4. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON PENANCE. Also Augustine: "Let the 
one who repents repent wholly, and show his sorrow by tears. Let him 
present his life before God through the priest; let him forestall God's 
judgement by his own confession. For the Lord commanded those to be 
cleansed to show their mouths to the priests,’ teaching that sins are to be 
confessed in bodily presence, and not made manifest in writing. For he 
said: Show your mouths; and all, not one person on behalf of all. Do not 
appoint some representative to offer on your behalf the gift [of cleans- 
ing] established by Moses, but as you sinned personally, so blush per- 
sonally. For shame itself has its part in remission. Indeed, it was out of 
mercy that the Lord commanded this, that no one should repent in secret: 
for even in the fact that he speaks directly to the priest and overcomes 
his shame in fear of him whom he had offended, there is forgiveness 
of crime." 


5. THAT A CRIMINAL SIN BECOMES VENIAL. “For by confession, that 
which was criminal in the doing of it becomes venial; even if it is not 
immediately purged, yet what was mortal in its commission now be- 
comes venial. Indeed, he has offered much in satisfaction who, over- 
coming his shame, did not deny any of his deeds to God's representative. 
For God, who is merciful and just,* as he preserves mercy in justice, so 
also he preserves justice in mercy. For it is a work of mercy to remit sins 
to the sinner, but it is necessary that the just one have mercy justly. 
Indeed, he considers whether someone is worthy, I do not say of justice, 
but even of mercy. Justice by itself condemns; but he is worthy of mercy, 
who seeks grace by spiritual labour. For the mind is troubled by suf- 
fering the blush of shame; and because shame is a great pain, he who 
blushes for Christ becomes worthy of mercy."? - 


"Leo I, Epistola 108 (ad Theodorum Foroiuliensem episcopum), c2. 
On e Iy 14. 

Crev 14. 2-4. 

"Pseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c10 n25. 
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6. THE MORE FREQUENTLY ONE CONFESSES, THE MORE EASILY IS FOR- 
GIVENESS GRANTED TO HIM. “Hence it is evident that the more often one 
shall confess the turpitude of his crime in hope of forgiveness, the more 
easily will he receive the grace of remission. For the priests themselves 
can now be of greater help and spare those who confess the more."!? 


7. POPE LEO. Also Pope Leo: “A fullness of faith is praiseworthy 
which, out of fear of God, does not fear to blush before men. And yet 
the sins of all are not such that those who seek penance do not fear to 
make them public. And so let this objectionable custom [of public con- 
fession] be removed, lest many be kept away from the remedies of 
penance while they either blush, or fear to reveal their deeds to their 
enemies, or even to incur the sanctions of the laws. For that confession 
suffices which is first offered to God, then also to the priest, who can 
then pray for the sins of the penitents. For then can many be called forth 
to penance, if the conscience of the one who confesses is not publicized to 
the ears of the people."!! 


8. From these and many other texts, it is indubitably shown that it is 
necessary to offer confession first to God, and then to the priest, if the 
opportunity for this exists; nor is there any other way to come to the gate 
of paradise. 


Chapter 4 (95) 


1. ON THE THIRD POINT: WHETHER IT SUFFICES TO CONFESS TO A LAY- 
MAN. Now, before we respond to the aforesaid authorities,! which seem 
to contradict these views, let us examine a third question.—For the con- 
tent of the second question, namely whether it would suffice to confess 
to God alone, without confession to and judgement of a priest, has been 
dealt with and made clear by the above testimonies:* it does not suffice 
to confess to God without a priest, nor is one truly humble and penitent, 
if he does not desire and request the priest's judgement. But is it equally 
effective to confess to a friend or to one's neighbour, at least when a 
priest is not available? 

2. SOLUTION. To this, it may truly be answered that a priest's exami- 
nation is to be diligently sought out, because God granted to priests the 
power of binding and loosing;’ and so, when they remit someone's sins, 


10Julian Pomerius, De vita contemplativa, c7 n2. 
!'Leo I, Epistola 168 (ad universos episcopos per Campaniam), c2. 
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God remits them. But if a priest is not available, confession is to be made 
to a neighbour or a friend. 

3. WHAT KIND OF PRIEST YOU MUST SEEK. But let each take care to 
seek a priest who knows how to bind and loose: for he must be such a 
one who judges the crimes of others.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON 
PENANCE. Hence Augustine: *Let him who wishes to confess sins in 
order to find grace seek a priest who knows how to bind and loose lest, 
by being negligent about himself, he be neglected by him who mercifully 
warns and seeks him, so that they do not both fall into the ditch,* which 
the fool did not care to avoid. And so great is the power of confession 
that, if there is no priest, let him confess to a neighbour. For it frequent- 
ly happens that the penitent cannot abase himself before a priest, be- 
cause neither time nor place makes one available when he wants him. 
And although he to whom confession is made may not have the power of 
loosing, yet one who confesses to a friend becomes worthy of forgive- 
ness by his desire for a priest. For the lepers were cleansed while they 
were going to show their mouths (or: themselves) to the priests, before 
they came before them.? From this, it is clear that God looks to the heart, 
when penitents are prevented by necessity from coming to the priests. 
And often it is people who are healthy and happy who seek the priests, 
but while they are seeking them, they die before they reach them. But 
God's mercy is everywhere, and he knows how to spare even the just, 
although not as quickly as if they had been loosened by a priest. And so 
one who confesses at all ought to confess to the best priest he can."^ 


4. "And if the sin is hidden, let it suffice to bring it to the notice of 
the priest. Indeed, at the raising of the dead girl, there were few who 
were present to see it.’ She was not yet buried, not yet brought outside 
the door, not yet carried into public notice outside the house. She was 
raised within whom he found within, in the presence only of Peter and 
James and John, and the girl's father and mother, in whom are symbol- 
ically contained the Church's priests.—But as for those whom he 
found outside, it is to be noted how he raised them. For the crowd was 
crying for the widow's son;* Martha and Mary cried in pleading for their 
brother, as cried also the crowd that followed Mary.” In this, we are 


4Cf. Mt. 15, 14. 

SEI. 14. 
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taught that for those who sin publicly, what suffices is not their own 
merit, but the Church's."!? 


5. "And so let the penitent make every effort to be in the Church and 
to strive for the Church's unity. For unless the Church’s unity comes to 
his aid, unless she complete by her prayer what is lacking in the sinner, 
the dead man's soul will not be snatched from the hands of the enemy. 
Indeed, it is to be believed that all the alms of the Church, and her 
prayers, and her works of justice and mercy come to the aid of the one 
who, in conversion, acknowledges his death. And so no one can repent 
worthily, who is not sustained by the unity of the Church. Therefore let 
him not seek priests who, because of some fault, have been severed from 
the unity of the Church."!! 


6. By these words, the point of the above question is sufficiently 
cleared up and resolved. For a priest is to be sought who is wise and dis- 
creet, who has both power and judgement; and if perhaps such a one 
should not be available, the sinner should confess to his friend. 


7. BEDE. But Bede draws a distinction between the confession of 
venial and mortal sins, commenting on that text: Confess your sins to 
each other. For he says: "Let us manifest our ordinary and light sins to 
those who are our equals, but the graver ones to a priest; and let us be 
careful to do purgation for the time which he has commanded, ... because 
sins cannot be remitted without the confession of amendment.""— But 
even the graver ones are to be revealed to our equals, if a priest is not 
available and danger is pressing. As for the venial ones, however, even 
if there is an abundance of priests, they can be confessed to an equal; 
and it suffices, as it seems to some, provided it is not from contempt that 
a priest is omitted. Yet it is safer and more perfect to reveal both kinds 
of sins to priests and to seek medicinal counsel from those to whom the 
power of loosing and binding was granted. 

8. HERE HE EXPLAINS HOW THE AUTHORITIES PLACED ABOVE ARE TO 
BE UNDERSTOOD. And so, from these and many other testimonies, it is 
made very clear and established without a doubt that sins are to be con- 
fessed first to God, then to a priest and, if one is lacking, even to a 
friend. It bfollows that the statement of John Chrysostom, set out above," 
is not to be understood in the sense that it is lawful for anyone, if he has 
the time, not to confess to a priest; but that it suffices, where the crime is 


!Pseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c11 n26. 
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a secret one, for it to be said once to God alone through the priest, nor is 
it necessary to make public before many that which is secret. He pointed 
this out, saying: “I do not say to you that you must betray yourself in 
public." For just as “public harm requires a public remedy,"'^ so a secret 
harm is purged by secret confession and satisfaction.—Nor is it necess- 
ary that we confess again what we have once confessed to a priest; but 
we must confess it continuously before the true judge and with the 
heart's tongue, not the flesh's. 


9. HE CONFIRMS THIS EXPLANATION BY JOHN'S WORDS.—JOHN 
CHRYSOSTOM. Hence the same John says: “But now, if you remember 
your sins, mention them frequently before God, and pray for them, you 
will blot them out more quickly. But if you forget, you will remember 
them unwillingly then, when they will be published and set forth in the 
presence of all your friends, enemies, and the holy angels." 


10. In the same way, the text of Ambrose: “Tears wash away the 
crime which it is shameful to voice," is to be referred to public pen- 
ance. For by showing the power of tears and confession there, he wished 
to signify that hidden tears and secret confession, such as the one which 
is made to the priest alone, wash away a crime which one would be 
ashamed to confess publicly.—But as to his saying that ‘he had read 
about Peter's tears, not his confession or satisfaction,’ he does not ex- 
clude the latter by this: for many things are done which are not written 
down." Or perhaps the institution of confession as it now exists had not 
yet been made. 


11. Similarly, that text of Prosper: “But if they are their own judges, 
they will change eternal torments," and the other: "They will placate 
God toward themselves more easily, who either betray their crime by 
their own confessions, or pronounce against themselves a sentence of 
voluntary excommunication, while others remain unaware of it,”!® must 
be referred to public confession and satisfaction. For if it is lawful for 
anyone to bind himself at his own discretion by a penalty or a sentence 
of excommunication, and to reconcile himself to God or the altar without 
the priest's judgement, the right of binding and loosing is not given to 
priests alone; this is wholly repugnant to ecclesiastical order and custom. 


12. It is the case then that: if you sinned publicly, publicly confess 
that you are guilty and amend yourself; but if you sinned secretly, even 
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then do not be silent, but I do not say that you make it public.—HEsY- 
CHIUS, ON LEVITICUS. For taciturnity as to sin arises from pride of heart. 
One hides his sin in order not to be found outwardly the same as he has 
already shown himself to be in the divine sight: which is born from the 
font of pride. Indeed, it is a kind of pride for one who is a sinner to want 
to appear just; and he is convicted of hypocrisy who, in the likeness of 
our first parents,” attempts to minimize his sins by verbal equivocation, 
or, like Cain, seeks to suppress his sin by silence.?? Where pride or hypo- 
crisy reigns, humility has no place; but without humility, it is not lawful 
for anyone to hope for forgiveness. And so, where there is taciturnity of 
confession, there is to be no hope of forgiveness of crime. 


13. It already is apparent most clearly how detestable is silence as to 
sin, and conversely how necessary confession 1s.—JOHN CHRYSOSTOM: 
*For confession is the witness of a conscience that fears God. One who 
fears God's judgement does not blush to confess sin. Perfect fear dis- 
solves every shame. The confession of sin has shame, and the blushing 
itself is a heavy punishment; and so we are commanded to confess sins, 
so that we should suffer this blushing as a punishment: indeed, this too is 
a part of the divine judgement."' 


Chapter 5 (96) 


FOR WHAT IS CONFESSION EFFECTIVE. And so, if it is asked for what is 
confession necessary, since the sin is already blotted out in contrition, 
we say: because it is a kind of punishment for the sin, as is satisfaction 
in deed. Also, through confession the priest understands what judge- 
ment he is to give as to the crime. Through it, too, the sinner is made 
humbler and more careful. 


DISTINCTION XVIII 


Chapter 1 (97) 


ON REMISSION BY A PRIEST. Here it is usual to ask: if the sin is entirely 
remitted by God through contrition of the heart and from the moment 
when the penitent has the intention of confessing, what is afterwards 
remitted to him by the priest? For I see by what bond he binds the peni- 


UOI Gen. 3, 9-15. 
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tent, namely the one of temporal punishment; but not from what he ab- 
solves him, and so I ask. To be sure, before sorrow of heart, the soul of 
the guilty person has the stain of the deed and stench of sin, and is bound 
by the bond of divine vengeance. But if before confession, through con- 
trition of the heart, God by himself, and without the ministry of the 
priest, both entirely relaxes the debt and interiorly purges the soul from 
the contagion and stench of sin, what is it that the priest cleanses and 
remits? Where are those keys which the Lord gave to Peter and his suc- 
cessors, saying: J will give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
whatever you will bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatever you will loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in heaven?'—In 
order that the above question may be explained more fully, as if casting 
our net more deeply,” let us discuss these keys and their use. 


Chapter 2 (98) 


1. ON THE KEYS. These keys are not corporal, but spiritual, namely “the 
knowledge of discerning and the power"! of judging, that is, of bind- 
ing and loosing, by which the ecclesiastical judge "ought to receive the 
worthy into the kingdom, and exclude the unworthy.”” 


2. AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON PARADISE. And just as he has the right 
of binding, so also of loosing. Hence Ambrose: “For the Lord willed that 
there be a power of both binding and loosing, and allowed each by an equal 
condition. So he who does not have the power to loose, does not have the 
one to bind.” And later: “It is certain that each is allowed to the Church; 
heresy has neither of them. For this right has been entrusted to priests 
alone. Rightly, therefore, does the Church claim it, which has true priests; 
heresy, which does not have true priests, cannot claim it."^ 


Chapter 3 (99) 


ON THE USE OF THE KEYS. But the use of these keys is manifold, namely 
to discern those to be bound and those to be loosed, and then to bind or 
loose.—GREGORY: “For he who binds or looses the unworthy, deprives 


!Mt. 16, 19. 
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himself of his own power,"! that is, makes himself worthy of being de- 
prived of it. 


Chapter 4 (100) 


it. WHETHER A PRIEST CAN REMIT OR RETAIN A SIN. But it is asked whether 
a priest can absolve from sin, that is, from guilt, so as to wipe away the 
stain of guilt; or whether he is able to dissolve the debt of eternal death. 


2. THE OPINION OF SOME. Some have concluded that, since the sinner 
is held bound in two ways, as was said earlier,! namely by the contagion 
and blindness of the mind, and by the debt of future punishment, one of 
these is cured by God, the other is dissolved by the priest. For through sin 
the sinner suffers some inner darkness and stains, unless he is freed from 
which, he shall be cast into the outer darkness; but when he is freed from 
these, he is raised from the death of sin.—Hence the Apostle: Arise, you 
who sleep, and Christ shall enlighten you? For Christ alone, and not 
the priest, raises up the soul; and after expelling the inner darkness and 
the stains, he enlightens and cleanses it, and washes the face of the soul. 
But he granted to priests to dissolve the debt of eternal punishment.— 
Which they say to be signified in the resurrection of Lazarus,’ to whom 
Christ first gave life by himself inside; afterwards he commanded him to 
come outside, and told the Apostles to free him, while he was still bound. 
As they say, this was because he cleanses the soul inwardly from the fog 
and stain of sin, but he gave it to priests to loose the bond of eternal death. 


3. THE TRUER OPINION OF OTHERS. But others say that God alone, and 
not the priest, remits the debt of eternal death, just as he by himself also 
vivifies the soul interiorly. They do not deny, however, that to priests was 
given the power of remitting and retaining sins, to whom it was said: 
Whose sins you shall remit, etc? For as Christ retained to himself the 
power of baptism, so also he retained that of penance; therefore, as his 
grace enlightens the soul inwardly, so also it simultaneously relaxes the 
debt of eternal death. For he covers over the penitents’ sins by himself, 
and he covers them over, when he does not reserve them for punishment; 
and so he covers them over, when he dissolves the debt of punishment. 


Gregory, Homilia XL in Evangelia, hom. 26 n5. 
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4. AUGUSTINE. Augustine plainly states that God covers them over; 
he does so in n exposition of that place in the Psalms: Whose sins are 
covered over: “That is, covered and abolished. For if God covered sins 
over, he willed not to notice them; if he willed not to notice them, he 
willed not to chastise them, that is, to punish, but to forgive them. That is 
why he says that they were covered over by God, so that God does not 
see them, that is, punish them eternally. For God to see sins"! is to im- 
pute them for punishment; but to turn his face from sins? is not to reserve 
them for punishment.—JEROME. Also Jerome: “When God remits sins 
from people, he covers them over, so that they may not be revealed at the 
judgement." ?—CASSIODORUS. Also Cassiodorus: “As for those who have 
grave sins, God imputes them to some, to others through his mercy 
he does not impute them."!? 


5. By these words, it is plainly shown that God himself absolves the 
penitent from the debt of punishment; and he so absolves him when he 
enlightens him within, inspiring true contrition of heart.—This view is 
supported by reason and attested by authorities. 


6. HE USES REASON TO PROVE WHAT HE SAYS. For no one truly has 
compunction for sin, having a contrite and humbled heart," except in 
charity. Now he who has charity is worthy of life. But no one is simul- 
taneously worthy of both life and death, and so he is not then bound by 
the debt of eternal death. For he ceased to be a son of wrath"? from the 
moment when he began to love and repent; and so, from then on, he is ab- 
solved from wrath, which does not remain upon him who believes in 
Christ, but upon him who does not believe.? Therefore it is not after- 
wards, through the priest to whom he confesses, that he is freed from eter- 
nal wrath; he was already freed from it by the Lord, when he said: J shall 
confess.'* And so God alone cleanses a man inwardly from the stain of sin 
and absolves him from the debt of eternal punishment, as he says through 
the Prophet: J alone blot out the iniquities and sins of the people. 
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7. HE PROVES THE SAME BY AUTHORITIES.—AMBROSE. Also Am- 
brose: "The Word of God remits sins as priest and judge."!5 “The priest 
fulfils his office, but does not exercise the rights of any power."" The 
same: "He alone remits sins, who alone has died for our sins." *9— 
AUGUSTINE, AGAINST JULIAN. Also Augustine: "No one takes away sins, 
except Christ alone, who is the lamb taking away the sins of the world;?? 
and he takes them away by remitting those which have been committed, 
aiding to avoid their commission, and leading to that life in which it will 
be entirely impossible to commit them.”?!—By these and other testimo- 
nies, it is taught that God alone by himself remits sins; and just as he re- 
mits them from some, so also he retains the sins of others. 


Chapter 5 (101) 


1. THAT PRIESTS TOO REMIT SINS AND RETAIN SINS IN THEIR OWN WAY. 
But we do not for this reason deny that the power of remitting and retain- 
ing sins was granted to priests since Truth manifestly teaches this in the 
Gospel.'—AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. Hence Augustine says: “The Church's 
charity, which is poured in our hearts by the Holy Spirit,’ remits the sins 
of all who are partakers of it, but retains the sins of those who are not.” 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON PENANCE. The same: “Priests can 
. spare those who confess to them: for when they remit sins to people, it is 
God who remits. Indeed, he presented Lazarus, raised from the tomb, to 
the disciples for them to unbind him,’ showing by this the power of loos- 
ing granted to priests. For he said: Whatever you shall loose on earth, it 
shall be loosed also in heaven, that is: I, God, and all the ranks of the 
heavenly host, and all saints who are in my glory, praise with you and 
confirm those whom you bind and loose. He did not say: those whom 
you believe you bind and loose, but those in whom you exercise the work 
of justice or mercy. But I do not acknowledge that your other works are a 


help to sinners." 
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3. THE SAME, IN THE BOOK ON BAPTISM. The same: “When the sins of 
one who has truly converted to God are remitted, they are remitted by 
those to whom he is joined by his true conversion. The Holy Spirit for- 
gives them, who is given to all the saints who are joined to one another 
in charity, whether they know one another in the body or not. Similarly, 
when someone's sins are retained, they are retained by those from whom 
he is separated by his depravity of heart, whether they know one another 
in the body or not. All wicked persons are spiritually separated from the 
good." See, he says here that sins are remitted or retained by holy men, 
and yet he says that the Holy Spirit remits them. 


4. THE SAME, IN THE SAME BOOK. It is worthy of even greater con- 
sideration that he also says that God remits sins only by himself or his 
saints. For he says as follows: “God gives the sacrament of grace even 
through wicked men, but grace itself only by himself or his saints. And 
so he gives remission of sins either by himself, or through the members 
of that dove, to whom he says: Whosesoever sins you remit, they are 
remitted."*? 


5. See what varied opinions are expressed by the doctors on these 
subjects! In so much variety, what is to be held?—We may truly say and 
feel this: that God alone remits and retains sins, and yet he confers upon 
the Church the power of binding and loosing. But he binds and looses in 
one way, and the Church in another. For he remits sins by himself alone 
in such a way that he both cleanses the soul from inward stain and ab- 
solves it from the debt of eternal death. 


Chapter 6 (102) 


1. HOW PRIESTS ABSOLVE FROM, OR BIND IN, SINS. He did not grant this 
power to priests. And yet he gave to them the power of binding and loos- 
ing, that is, of showing that men are bound or loosed. Hence the Lord 
first returned the leper to health by himself; afterwards he sent him to the 
priests, at whose judgement he would be shown to be cleansed.! In the 
same way, he also presented the raised Lazarus to the disciples to un- 
bind.* That is because, although one is unbound before God, yet he is 
not treated as unbound in the face of the Church, except by the judge- 
ment of the priest. 
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2. And so, in loosing or retaining faults, the priest of the Gospel 
works and judges as the priest of the Law once did as to those who were 
contaminated by leprosy, which prefigures sin.—JEROME, ON MATTHEW. 
Hence Jerome on Matthew, where the Lord says to Peter: / shall give you 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatever you shall bind on earth, 
shall be bound also in heaven; and whatever you shall loose on earth, 
shall be loosed also in heaven; he says: "Some people do not understand 
this text; taking on something of the arrogance of the Pharisees, they 
believe themselves able to condemn the innocent and absolve the guilty, 
although what is sought before God is not the priests? sentence, but the 
life of the guilty. In Leviticus, lepers are commanded to show themselves 
to the priests, who do not make them lepers or clean;* they merely dis- 
cern which are clean and which unclean. The same is true here.”” 


3. It is plainly shown here that God does not follow the Church's 
judgement, for sometimes the latter judges through deception and ignor- 
ance; but God always judges according to truth. And in remitting and 
retaining faults, the priests of the Gospel have the same right and office 
which formerly the priests of the Law had in curing lepers. And so they 
remit or retain sins when they judge and show that God has remitted or 
retained them. For the priests invoke God's name upon the children of 
Israel, but it is he who blesses, as we read in Numbers. This is the man- 
ner of binding and loosing that Jerome noted above. 


4. ANOTHER MANNER OF BINDING AND LOOSING. The priests also bind 
when they impose the satisfaction of penance upon those who confess; 
they loose when they remit some of the same, or when they admit to the 
communion of the sacraments those who have been purged through it. 
This is the manner that Leo noted above.’—According to this manner 
too, priests are said to remit or retain sins. Hence Augustine said above: 
“For when they remit sins to people, it is God who remits," etc. For they 
do the work of justice toward sinners, when they bind them by a just 
penalty; the work of mercy, when they relax some of the penalty, or 
reconcile them to the communion of the sacraments. They cannot do any 
other works toward sinners. 

5. And it is to be noted that, when they bind people by the satisfac- 
tion of penance, by that very deed they show them to be absolved from 
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sins, because penitential satisfaction is not imposed on anyone, except 
him whom the priest adjudges to be truly penitent; if he does not impose 
it on someone, he thereby indicates that the sin has been retained by God. 
—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON PENANCE. And that this pertains to 
the keys, Augustine shows, saying: “He frustrates the keys of the Church, 
who does penance without the priest's judgement, if indulgence for crime 
is sought without confession by the mouth.” 


6. There is another manner of binding and loosing, which is done by 
excommunication. This happens when someone, in accordance with can- 
onical discipline, has been called three times to the amendment of a 
manifest crime; if he refuses to make satisfaction, he is cut off by the 
Church's sentence from the place of prayer, the communion of the sacra- 
ments, and the fellowship of the faithful, so that he may blush and, con- 
verted by the shame of his crime, he may repent, so that his spirit may be 
saved.!! If he should come to his senses and make profession of penance, 
he is admitted to the communion denied to him and he is reconciled to 
the Church.—And this anathematization of the Church inflicts this pen- 
alty on those who are struck down for a good reason: because God's 
grace and protection is further taken away from them, and they are left to 
their own devices, so that they are free to fall into the ruin of sin. And 
greater power to savage them is also given to the devil. And the prayers of 
the Church and the aids of blessings and merits are not thought to help 
them in any way. 


Chapter 7 (103) 


1. ACCORDING TO THESE MANNERS, HOW IS THAT TEXT TO BE UNDER- 
STOOD: WHATEVER YOU SHALL LOOSE, ETC. According to these manners of 
binding and loosing, how is that true which says: Whatever you shall 
loose on earth, shall be loosed also in heaven, and whatever you shall 
bind on earth, shall be bound also in heaven?! For sometimes they show 
as loosed or bound those who are not such before God; and sometimes 
they bind or loose those who do not deserve it with the penalty of satis- 
faction or excommunication; and they admit the unworthy to the sacra- 
ments, and keep away the worthy. 


2s But this is to be understood with reference to those whose merits 
or demerits require that they be loosed or bound. For then the priest's 
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sentence is approved and confirmed by the judgement of God and the 
whole heavenly court, when it proceeds from discretion in such a way 
that there is no contradiction with what the guilty deserve. And so whom- 
ever they loose or bind by applying the key of discretion to the merits or 
demerits of the guilty, these are loosed or bound in heaven, that is, be- 
fore God, because a priestly sentence so reached is approved and con- 
firmed by the divine judgement. 

3. ORIGEN, ON LEVITICUS. And so those whom the Church's sentence 
strikes and wounds according to what they deserve are outside also be- 
fore God. Whoever did not deserve it, is not wounded by the Church's 
sentence, unless he holds it in contempt. Hence Origen: *One has gone 
out from truth, from faith, from charity: on this account, he goes out of 
the encampments of the Church, even if he is not cast out by the bishop's 
voice. Likewise, on the contrary, another is sent outside by a judgement 
which is not right, but if he did not do anything to deserve to go out, he 
suffers no wound. And so, at times, one who is sent outside 1s within; 
and one who is outside, appears to be kept within." 

4. See what and how great is the use of the apostolic keys. It has 
already been shown in part how priests remit or retain sins, and yet God 
has retained to himself some singular power of remitting and retaining, 
because he alone by himself dissolves the debt of eternal death and 
purges the soul inwardly. 


Chapter 8 (104) 


1. WHAT ARE THE INWARD DARKNESS AND STAIN. Here it is asked what 
is that stain and that inward darkness, from which God inwardly purges 
the soul by the introduction of true penance. 

2. RESPONSE. About the darkness and inward fog, it is very easy to 
understand and respond. For when someone sins mortally, he is both de- 
prived of the grace of virtue, if he had had it, and suffers the loss of the 
natural goods; from this, the intellect is dulled and the whole inner man 
is darkened; and so the mind is enveloped as if by a fog. This fog is the 
punishment of sin. It is this that God casts out, when he instills penance 
within, by which he restores the lost goods and repairs what had be- 
come vitiated. Hence the Prophet: He scatters the fog like ashes.! 

3. QUESTION. But what is the stain of sin, from which he cleanses 
the soul? Take the case of someone who intended to, and did commit, a 


"Origen, In Leviticum, hom. 14 n3. 
IPs. 147, 5. 
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homicide; after its completion, he ceased willing and doing such things, 
and yet he does not truly and humbly repent, nor does he propose to con- 
fess. What stain then has remained in his soul? The evil will was indeed 
a stain of that soul, but it has passed. There is also a stain, if his refusal 
to confess is contemptuous, but this is a different sin from the preceding 
one. And so what is the stain that remained, and from which he is purged 
in penance? 

4. RESPONSE. Until he repents, the soul does indeed remain unclean, 
just as it was while that depraved will was in it. For one who touches a 
corpse, or other unclean thing, is and remains as unclean after his action 
as he was while he committed it, until he is cleansed. In the same way, 
after the act of sin, the soul remains as unclean as it was in the very act 
of sin, because, by unlikeness, he is as far from God, who is life and 
cleanness of the mind, as he was while he committed the sin. And so it is 
that very unlikeness, which is in the soul from sin and is a separation 
from God, that is understood as the stain of the soul, from which it is 
purged in penance. 

5. But this God alone can do, who alone raises and enlightens the 
soul; priests cannot do it, even though they are the physicians of souls. 
Hence the Prophet: Shall physicians raise to life and confess to you?? 
Expounding this, Augustine says: "Good teachers are rightly called phy- 
sicians, who can cure the living by their service, but they cannot raise 
the dead. It is by God's grace alone that the dead come back to life.” 


DISTINCTION XIX 


Chapter 1 (105) 


1. WHEN THESE KEYS ARE GIVEN AND TO WHOM. After having shown 
what the apostolic keys are and what is their use, it remains to investigate 
when these keys are given and to whom. 


2. These keys are given by the bishop's ministry to one who is pro- 
moted to the priesthood. For when one receives ordination to the priest- 
hood, he also simultaneously receives these keys. 


3. THAT NOT EVERY PRIEST HAS THE OTHER KEY, NAMELY THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF DISCERNMENT. But it does not seem that all, or only, 


priests have these keys, because several have the knowledge of discern- 
ment before ordination, many lack it after consecration.—It may truly be 


PSAS 11. 
^ Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 87, n10. 
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said that not all priests have the second of these keys, that is, the knowl- 
edge of discernment, which is cause for sorrow and tears. For although 
many are indiscreet and without the knowledge at which a priest ought to 
excel, they nevertheless presume to receive the degree of priest, although 
unworthy of it by life and knowledge, and these, neither before their 
priesthood, nor after it, have the knowledge to discern between those to 
be bound and those to be loosed. And so they do not receive that key at 
consecration, because they always lack this knowledge.—But as for 
those who, before the priesthood, are endowed with the knowledge of 
discerning, even though they have discernment, yet they do not have 
the key, because they cannot open or close by it. And so it is in his pro- 
motion to the priesthood that such a person is rightly said to receive the 
key of discernment, because the discernment which he already had is 
now increased, and it becomes a key in him, so that he may be able to 
use it to close or to open. 


4. WHETHER ALL HAVE THE OTHER KEY, NAMELY THE POWER OF 
BINDING AND LOOSING. Since it is already clear that not all priests have 
both keys, because many lack the knowledge of discerning, it is asked 
concerning the other key, that is, the power of binding and loosing, 
whether all priests have it. 


5. THE OPINION OF SOME. For some hold that this power was granted 
only to those who preserve both the teaching and way of life of the Apos- 
tles.! For they say that the Lord promised the keys only to Peter and those 
who imitate him.? And they use some authorities to fortify their position. 


6. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON BAPTISM. For they say that this is 
what Augustine was expressing above, where he said: "God gives re- 
mission of sins either by himself, or through the members of that dove.” 
He also says that sins are remitted or bound by the saints.*—AUGUSTINE. 
The same, on Exodus, where we read of the golden plate: And the golden 
plate was always on the priest's forehead; he says: “This signifies the 
confidence in a good manner of life; it is only the priest who has this 
truly and perfectly, not in sign, but in truth, who can take away sins." ^ 


7. GREGORY, IN A TREATISE ON THE GOSPELS. Also Gregory: 
*Among those now in the flesh, those alone have the power of binding and 


1Cf. Peter Abelard, Ethica, c26. 

2Cf. Mt. 16, 19. 

* Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 5 c21 n29; above, dist. 18 c5 n4. 
^[bid. 

5Cf. Ex. 28, 38. l l 

SInterlinear gloss on Ex. 28, 38, from Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, 


bk 2, q120. 
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loosing like the holy Apostles, who keep the Apostles’ example together 
with their teaching.”’—Also, from the sayings of Origen: “This power 
was granted to Peter alone and to Peter's imitators; for all those who fol- 
low in Peter's footsteps rightly have the power of binding and loosing."* 
— By these and other testimonies, they support themselves, who assert 
that the power of binding and loosing is granted only to those priests who 
are strong in the same teaching and manner of life as the Apostles. 


8. THE TRUER VIEW OF OTHERS. But to others it seems, and I confess 
that it also pleases me, that this key, namely the one of binding and loos- 
ing, is given to all priests; but they do not have it rightly and worthily, 
unless they preserve the manner of life and teaching of the Apostles. Nor 
do the above authorities deny that bad priests have this power, but they 
imply that they alone exercise this power worthily and rightly who are 
endowed with an apostolic manner of life and teaching: because only the 
imitators of the Apostles can worthily and rightly bind and loose; and 
only through God, or through those holy persons, in whom dwells the 
Holy Spirit, is the remission or retention of sin done rightly and worthily. 
And yet it is done also through those who are not holy, but not worthily 
and rightly: for God gives his blessing to anyone who worthily asks for 
it, even through an unworthy minister. 


9. HE CONFIRMS THAT ALL PRIESTS HAVE THE POWER OF BINDING 
AND LOOSING.—JEROME. But that all priests have this power is attested 
by Jerome on that place in the Gospel, where the Lord said to Peter: J 
shall give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, etc.;? he says: “The 
other Apostles have the same power to judge, and the whole Church has 
it in her bishops and priests; but Peter received it in this special way, so 
that all may understand that whoever should separate himself from the 
unity of faith and the fellowship of the Church can neither be absolved of 
his sins, nor enter heaven.” 


Chapter 2 (106) 


1. THAT GRACE IS TRANSMITTED TO THE WORTHY EVEN THROUGH THE 
UNWORTHY.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK OF QUESTIONS ON THE OLD 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. Also, Augustine shows that, even if a priest is 
wicked, he nevertheless transmits grace according to the function of his 
official dignity; he says: “It was said by the Lord to the priests Moses 


"Cf. Gregory, Dialogi, bk 2 c23. 

*Origen, In Matthaeum 16, 19, bk 12 n14. 
?Mt. 16, 19. 

Ordinary gloss on Mt. 16, 19. 
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and Aaron in the book of Numbers: Invoke my name upon the children of 
Israel, and I, the Lord, will bless them,’ so that its delivery through the 
ministry of one ordained transfers grace to men, and that it is not the will 
of the priest that can help or hinder this, but the merit of the one seeking 
the blessing. Let us here note how great is the dignity of the priestly of- 
fice and order. Among other things, it was said of that most nefarious 
Caiaphas: But he did not say this from himself; he prophesied because 
he was the high priest of that year; by this, it is shown that the Spirit of 
graces does not follow the person of the worthy or the unworthy, but the 
order of tradition. Of however great merit someone may be, he neverthe- 
less cannot bless, unless he has been ordained to perform the ministry of 
his office. It pertains to God to confer the effect of the blessing.” 
From this, it is clearly shown that the order is not deprived of the power 
to confer grace because of the minister's unworthiness. 


2. HESYCHIUS APPEARS TO DISAGREE WITH AUGUSTINE.—HESY- 
CHIUS, ON LEVITICUS. Hesychius appears to contradict this opinion of 
Augustine; he says: "Priests do not bless by their own power, but be- 
cause they bear the likeness of Christ, and they confer the fullness of 
blessing because of him who is in them. Nor is he alone who has received 
the priesthood suitable to give God's blessing, but anyone who has Christ 
in himself and bears his likeness because of his good manner of life, like 
Moses, is suitable to give a blessing." See, you have here that not only 
the priest, but anyone in whom Christ dwells, confers the blessing. 


3. HE RESOLVES IT. But the blessing which is suitable for priests 
alone is one thing, that which can be extended commonly by all good 
people is another. In short, those priests in whom Christ dwells are said 
to confer the fullness of blessing, not because they alone transmit grace, 
but because they alone do it lawfully and worthily. Nor does the wicked 
life of a priest harm his subjects, if they do the good things which he 
says.— POPE GREGORY. Hence Gregory: *Many fall into the pit of error, 
as they tear apart the life of priests more than their own; they fail to con- 
sider that the priests’ life would not harm them, if they would humbly 
lend their ears to the good admonitions of priests.” 


INum. 6, 27. 

“lpi, IUS sul, 
3Rather, Ambrosiaster, Quaestiones veteris et novi Testamenti, q11. 
^Hesychius, Jn Leviticum 9, 23. 
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Chapter 3 (107) 


1. CONCERNING THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN IN MALACHIAS: I SHALL 
CURSE YOUR BLESSINGS. But the previous opinion, which says that the 
grace of blessing is transferred even by the ministry of a bad priest, seems 
to be contradicted by the threat which the Lord makes to bad priests 
through the Prophet: J shall curse your blessings;' and elsewhere: Woe to 
those who give life to souls which are not alive, and kill souls which are 
not dead For if the Lord curses their blessings, and if the souls which 
they give life to are not alive, how is the grace of blessing transferred 
through them? 

2. Some people refer that chapter, J shall curse, etc., to heretics 
who are cut off from the Church, and to excommunicates, whose bless- 
ings become curses for those who follow their errors.—As for the other 
text, Woe to those, etc., they expound it as applying to all those priests 
who presume to bind or loose without the key of knowledge and the ex- 
ample of a good life. No one ought to exercise the office of priest, unless 
he is free of those things which he judges in others; otherwise he con- 
demns himself. 


Chapter 4 (108) 


1. WHAT SHOULD AN ECCLESIASTICAL JUDGE BE LIKE.—AUGUSTINE, IN 
THE BOOK ON PENANCE. Augustine describes what kind of person one 
who is established as the judge of others ought to be; he says as follows: 
“A priest, to whom any sinner presents himself, and before whom every 
weakness is set, is not to be liable to judgement for any of the things 
which he is ready to judge in another. If someone who is himself guilty 
judges another, he condemns himself.’ And so let him know himself, and 
let him purge in himself what he sees others bringing to him. Let him take 
care to banish from himself what he finds damnable in another. Let him 
consider: Let him who is without sin cast the first stone against her? It 
was in this way that Christ freed the woman caught in sin, because there 
was no one who could justly cast a stone. How could anyone do so, who 
knew himself liable to stoning? (BEWARE HERE!) For no one was without 
sin: by which we understand that they were all guilty, and since venial 
sins were always remitted by the ceremonial observances, whatever sin 


!Mal. 2, 2. 
52:13. 19: 


ICf. Rom. 2, 1. 
Ane 7 
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was in them must have been criminal. In this, then, is a most patent and 


detestable priestly crime, that they do not judge themselves before they 
bind others.” 


2. THE SAME. “Let the spiritual judge beware that, just as he has not 
committed the crime of wickedness, he does not lack the gift of knowl- 
edge. It is necessary that he know how to recognize whatever he must 
judge: for the power to judge requires that he know what he must judge. 
And so let the diligent investigator wisely ask the sinner what the latter 
perhaps is ignorant of, or perhaps wants to hide in shame. And once he 
knows the crime, let him not hesitate to ask about its circumstances, and 
place, and time, and the other things we mentioned earlier.^—A fter ac- 
quiring this knowledge, let him be of good will, ready to lift up and share 
the burden himself. Let him have sweetness in his disposition, discretion 
according to circumstance; let him teach perseverance. Let him beware 
of falling, lest he justly lose his power to judge. For although penance 
may acquire grace for him, yet it does not immediately return him to his 
earlier power. Although Peter was restored after his fall, and the power 
of their office has often been returned to fallen priests, it does not follow 
that this must necessarily be granted to all as if from authority. For one 
finds one authority that grants and almost commands this; but there is 
another authority that does not grant it, and even forbids it. And these 
authorities do not contradict Scripture, but are in concordance with it. 
When there are so many who fall, who yet claim their earlier dignity by 
authority and then make almost a habit of sinning, this hope is to be cut 
off. But if the case is one in which these things do not concur, those who 
sin may be restored.” 

3. From these words, it is sufficiently set forth what kind of person 
a priest who binds and absolves others ought to be, namely discreet 
and just; otherwise he often kills souls which are not dead, and gives 
life to souls which are not alive,° and so he falls under the judgement of 
the curse. 

4. As for that text of Malachias, namely J shall curse your blessings,” 
whether it is taken to refer only to heretics and excommunicates, or to 
all priests presuming to bless though they are lacking in life and knowl- 
edge, it may be understood as follows: (GREGORY) “I shall curse your 
blessings, that is, those things which you possess by my blessings," be- 


3Pseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c20. 
^See above, dist. 16 c2 nl. 

5Pseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c20. 
Sez. 13.19. 
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cause I will make them befall you as a curse, not as a blessing; because 
although “they bless the saints,” they do not do so “from a true heart,” 
and so their blessing is turned into a curse.* Or “J shall curse your bless- 
ings, that is, whatever is blessed by you, shall be cursed by me," because 
(GREGORY:) they bless those who do evil, and they praise sinners, if they 
are rich.” i 


DISTINCTION XX 


Chapter 1 (109) 


1. CONCERNING THOSE WHO REPENT AT THE END. It must also be known 
that the time for repentance lasts until the last moment of life.—POPE 
LEO. Hence Pope Leo: “No one is to be despaired of, for so long as he 
remains in this body, because sometimes what the diffidence of youth 
delays, is accomplished by a more mature counsel.” 


2. AUGUSTINE. And yet Augustine writes as follows concerning 
those who delay penance: “If someone who is placed in the last necessity 
wishes to receive penance, and does so, he will be immediately recon- 
ciled and go forth from here. I say to you: we do not deny him what he 
seeks, but we do not presume that he goes away well from here. Whether 
he has gone from here in security, I do not know. We can give him pen- 
ance, but not security. Do.I say *he will be condemned"? No, but neither 
do I say ‘he shall be freed.’ Do you wish then to be freed from doubt? Do 
penance while you are well. If you do so, I tell you that you are secure, 
because you did penance at a time when you were able to sin. If you wish 
to do penance when you are no longer able to sin, your sins have left you, 
and not you them.””—Also: “There are two possibilities: either it is for- 
given you, or it is not. Which of these will happen to you, I do not know. 
And so hold on to what is certain, set aside what is not certain.’ 


3. But why did Augustine say this, since penance done at the end is 
called in the Psalm the evening sacrifice *which was more acceptable 
under the Law," and since on whatever day God is invoked, he is there, 


*Rather, from Jerome, In Malachiam 2, 2. 
?Ibid., and see above, dist. 13 cl n5. 


'Leo, Epistola 167 (ad Rusticum, episcopum Narbonnensem), 7. 
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and at whatever hour the sinner should groan and be converted, he 
shall live?* 


4. But Augustine said these things because of those who delay pen- 
ance until the end of their life; and then they seem to repent not out of 
love of God, but in fear of death and almost from necessity.—AUGUS- 
TINE, IN THE BOOK ON PENANCE. And so, as if to reveal why he said the 
words above, he says: “Let no one await the time when he cannot sin. 
Blotting out what one has committed requires freedom of will, not neces- 
sity; it requires charity, not fear alone, because man does not live in fear 
alone. And so the one who repents in the evening must not only fear the 
judge, but also love him, because no one can be saved without charity.? 
And so he who repents must not only fear punishment, but also be an- 
xious for glory. If such a conversion should happen to someone even at 
the end, there should be no despair about his remission. But because rare- 
ly if ever is such a conversion a just one, there should be fear for the late 
repenter, especially as the children whom he has loved unlawfully are 
present, and his wife and the world call him to themselves. Evening pen- 
ance frequently deceives many. But because God is always powerful, he 
can always, even at death, be of aid to anyone whom he pleases. And so, 
since fruitful penance is God's work, and not man's, he can inspire it 
whenever he pleases in his mercy, and he can reward from mercy those 
whom he can condemn from justice. But because there are many things 
which impede and pull back thc sick person, it is most dangerous and 
verging on ruin to delay the remedy of penance until death. It is, how- 
ever, a great thing when God inspires someone, if there is such a person, 
to true penance.” 

5. “But if even one who is converted in this way shall live, and not 
die,’ we do not promise that he will avoid every punishment. For he who 
delayed the fruit of conversion until the other world is first to be purged 
by the fire of purgation. And although that fire is not eternal, yet it is 
awfully heavy: for it surpasses all pain which anyone has ever suffered 
in this life. Never was such pain experienced in the flesh, even though 
the martyrs suffered incredible torments, and many have often suffered 
wretchedly very great tortures.” 

6. From these words, it is sufficiently shown how dangerous it is to 
delay penance until the end of life. And yet, if even then one has true re- 


^Ps. 140, 2, with ordinary gloss; Ez. 33, 12 and 15. Cf. dist. 17 cl n4. 
iG Com sez, MN 
SPseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c17. 
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pentance, it frees a man and obtains life for one who is dead;? but not in 
such a way that he feels no punishment, unless perhaps such is the vehe- 
mence of his groan and contrition that it may suffice as punishment for 
his crime. And so, although "it is difficult for penance to be true when 
it comes so late, when suffering binds the limbs and pain oppresses the 
senses, so that a man is hardly able to think anything, yet late repentance 
is better than none at all.”'° “For penance, even if it come with the last 
breath of life, heals and frees."!! “The thief's penance was very late, but 
leniency was not late.”!* But “although the thief at the end merited for- 
giveness from all crime, yet he did not lend authority to the baptized to 
sin and persevere [in sin]."* 


Chapter 2 (110) 


1. CONCERNING THOSE WHO DO NOT COMPLETE THEIR PENANCE. But if it 
is asked whether those who do not complete their penance in this life will 
pass through the fire to complete there, as it were, what they have left un- 
finished here, we say that the same is to be supposed concerning these as 
of those who repent at the end.—For if their contrition of heart and their 
disapproval of crime were so great as to suffice for the punishment of 
sin, they will pass into [eternal] life free from other punishments, even if 
their penance was not completed, because they perfectly repented and 
groaned in their heart. —But as for those who are not so contrite in heart, 
or who do not so groan for sin, if they died before the completion of pen- 
ance, they feel the purging fire, and are punished more gravely than if 
they had completed their penance here, for it is an awful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God.! 


2. For since God is merciful and just,’ he forgives the penitent from 
mercy, not reserving the sin for eternal punishment; but from justice, 
he does not leave a crime unpunished. Either man punishes it, or God. 
Man punishes it by repenting. And penance is inward and outward.? And 
so, if the inner sorrow is such as to suffice as retribution for sin, God, 
who knows this, does not exact any further punishment from someone 


Ibid., c17. 

Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, bk 2 pt. 14 c5. 
"Pseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c17. 
"Hugh of St. Victor, De sacramentis, bk 2 pt. 14 c5. 
PPseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c17. 
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who repents in such fashion. But if the inward sorrow does not suffice 
as retribution for sin, and the external penance is not fulfilled, God, who 


knows the ways and measures of sins and punishments, adds a sufficient 
punishment.  . i 


3. “Let each one, then, see to it that he so corrects his crimes, that it 
will not be necessary to sustain a punishment after death. For some mor- 
tal sins become venial in penance, but are not immediately healed. Often 
a sick person would die, if he were not given medication; but he is not 
healed as soon as he receives medication: he who is going to live lan- 
guishes, who before was about to die. But one who dies impenitent, dies 
wholly, and is tormented eternally. For if he were to live forever, he 
would sin forever."^ 


Chapter 3 (111) 


1. CONCERNING THE ONE TO WHOM AN UNDISCERNING PRIEST ENJOINS A 
SMALL PUNISHMENT. But if it is asked concerning him who fulfilled the 
enjoined satisfaction, which was not sufficiently adequate to the sin be- 
cause of the ignorance or negligence of the priest, whether in leaving this 
life he 1s free of all punishment, I answer the same as I said above con- 
cerning the one who has not completed his penance:! if the lamentation 
of inward sorrow is such as to suffice as retribution for sin, he is entirely 
free; but if the inner sorrow, together with the enjoined penalty, does not 
suffice, God will add a punishment. And that inward sorrow can at times 
suffice as retribution for sin, we have certain proof from the case of the 
thief, who by contrition of mind and confession done, merited to enter 
paradise as soon as he was converted.? 


2. THAT IN PENANCE THE MEASURE OF SORROW IS TO BE CON- 
SIDERED MORE THAN THAT OF TIME. But because the Church's stewards 
do not weigh the quantity of contrition, since it is not given to them to 
understand the secrets of the heart, they establish laws of penance for all, 
whether they sorrow more or less for sin. Their concern ought to tend 
principally to this: that they know how much sorrow of heart would be 
right, and that they enjoin satisfaction according to that measure. 


3. AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. Hence Augustine: “In the act of 
penance, where such a crime has been committed as to sever the sinner 
from the body of Christ, we are not to consider so much the measure of 


^Pseudo-Augustine, De vera et falsa poenitentia, c18. 
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time as of sorrow; for a broken and a contrite heart God does not spurn.? 
But the sorrow of one heart is for the most part hidden from another, and 
does not come to others' notice except by words or other signs, although 
it is before him to whom it is said: My groan is not hidden from you.’ 
Since that is so, times of penance have rightly been established by those 
who preside over the Churches, so that the sinner may also satisfy the 
Church, in which the sins are remitted. Outside the Church sins are not 
remitted, for she has received the security of the Holy Spirit,’ without 
which no sins are remitted.”° 


4. JEROME. Also Jerome: “The canons do not establish sufficiently 
clearly the measure of time for doing penance for each crime, and do not 
say how amendment from each of them is to be achieved. They leave it 
more to the discretion of an intelligent priest, because before God the 
measure of time is not as important as that of sorrow, nor abstinence 
from food as much as the mortification of vices. And so they prescribe a 
shortening of the times of penance in proportion to the faith and manner 
of life of the penitents, and their lengthening in case of negligence; but 
for some faults the fixed terms of penance are imposed." 


Chapter 4 (112) 


1. THAT SATISFACTION IS NOT TO BE IMPOSED ON THE DYING, BUT ONLY 
MADE KNOWN TO THEM. It is also usual to ask whether the obligation of 
satisfaction is to be imposed on the dying.—THEODORE. As to this, 
Theodore, bishop of Canterbury, speaks as follows in his Penitential: *A 
pure confession of sins is to be required from the sick who are in danger 
of death; and yet the amount of penance is not to be imposed on them, 
but it is to be made known to them. If perhaps they should die, the bur- 
den of their penance is to be lifted with the prayers and alms-giving of 
their friends. If they should return to health, let them diligently observe 
the term of penance imposed by the priest."! 


2. POPE LEO. But as for others, their penance is to be decreed at the 
discretion of those who preside in accordance with the quality of the sin. 
Hence Pope Leo: “The times of penance, with due moderation, are to be 
established at your discretion, proportionally as you perceive the devo- 


3Ps. 50, 19. 
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tion of the minds of the penitents. You must also have regard to old age, 
and consider the exigencies of any dangers and illness whatsoever.'? 


Chapter 5 (113) 


1. PENANCE OR RECONCILIATION IS NOT TO BE DENIED IN CASE OF NECES- 
SITY. It must also be known that, in time of necessity, penance or recon- 
ciliation is not to be denied to penitents.—PoPE LEO. Hence Pope Leo: 
“To those who in time of need and urgent danger implore the protection 
of penitence, and then of reconciliation, satisfaction is not to be forbid- 
den, nor reconciliation denied, because we can neither place limits on, 
nor define the times of, God's mercy." *And if they be so burdened by 
some illness, that they cannot signify now what just before they were 
asking for, the testimonies of believers standing by must be of aid to 
them so that they may obtain the benefit of penance and reconciliation 
simultaneously.” 


2. POPE JULIUS. Also Pope Julius: “If a priest should deny penance to 
the dying, he is answerable for their souls, because the Lord says: When 
he has converted, then he shall be saved." For a true confession can hap- 
pen even at the final time, because God is the scrutinizer not only of 
time, but also of the heart,” as the thief" proves." 


Chapter 6 (114) 


1. THAT THE PRIEST IS NOT TO RECONCILE WITHOUT CONSULTING THE 
BISHOP, EXCEPT IN CASE OF NECESSITY. And yet the priest ought not to 
reconcile the penitent without consulting the bishop, unless the final ne- 
cessity compels.—IN THE COUNCIL OF CARTHAGE. Hence in the Council of 
Carthage: “Do not let a priest reconcile a penitent without consulting 
the bishop, unless in the bishop’s absence the last necessity compel. If 
the crime of any penitent is public, so that it scandalized the whole city, 
before the apse,” that is, at the entrance of the church, “a hand is to be 
imposed upon him.”'—BISHOP AURELIUS. Also: *Bishop Aurelius said: 
If someone should be in danger, and he has asked to be reconciled to the 


2Leo I, Epistola 159 (ad Nicetam, Aquileiensem episcopum), c6. 
?Leo I, Epistola 108 (ad Theodorum, Foroiuliensem episcopum), c4. 
^Is. 30, 15, Septuagint; cf. Ez. 33, 12. 

5] Kings 16, 7. 

fei Lk 23. 42-43. 

"The letter is spurious. 


Breviarium Hipponense seu Brevis statutorum, n30 b-c. 
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divine altars and the bishop is absent, the priest ought to consult the 
bishop, and so reconcile the person at risk at the bishop's command.” 

2. A priest cannot reconcile excommunicates or public penitents 
without consulting the bishop.—IN THE COUNCIL OF CARTHAGE. Hence in 
the Council of Carthage II it was established that the chrism, or the. rec- 
onciliation of penitents *and the consecration of girls is not to be done by 
the priest." Also: “It is not lawful for the priest to reconcile anyone at a 
public mass.” 

3. But the consecration of girls may be done by a priest if the bishop 
has been consulted. Hence in the Council of Carthage II: “Do not let a 
priest consecrate virgins without consulting the bishop, and do not ever 
let him confect the chrism."^ Just as the priest can consecrate virgins at 
the bishop’s command, so also he can reconcile penitents. 


Chapter 7 (115) 


WHETHER THE OFFERING IS TO BE ACCEPTED OF ONE WHO, WHILE RUN- 
NING TO PENANCE, IS PREVENTED BY DEATH. But if it is asked whether 
the offering of someone who, while hurrying to penance, was unable to 
find a priest and died, is to be accepted, we say that it is. Hence in the 
Council of Epaon: “If anyone has died without confession, and has a 
good reputation, and could not come to the priest because death fore- 
stalled him at home or on the road, let his relatives make offering for him 
at the altar and provide ransom for captives.” 


DISTINCTION XXI 


Chapter 1 (116) 


ON THE SINS WHICH ARE REMITTED AFTER THIS LIFE. It is also usual to ask 
whether some sins are remitted after this life.—That some are remitted 
after this life, the Lord shows in the Gospel, where he says: But as for 
him who sinned against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be remitted to him, 
neither in this world, nor in the next.' From this, it is given to be under- 
stood, as the holy doctors teach, that some sins shall be remitted in the 


^Council of Carthage II (390), n4. 

*Tbid., n3. 

Breviarium Hipponense seu Brevis statutorum, n34. 
‘Rather, Halitgar, Liber poenitentialis, bk 6. 


!Mt.-12, 32: 11312 110: 
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future —GREGORY: “For some faults are relaxed in this world, but some 
small ones even in the future one: these are burdensome after death, but 
are remitted, if the sinners are worthy, if by their good deeds in this life 
they have merited that their faults be remitted to them.” 


Chapter 2 (117) 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO BUILD WOOD, HAY, STUBBLE. As for those who 
build wood, hay, stubble,’ Augustine says that they shall find a fire of 
transitory tribulation, to burn the flammable constructions which they 
have brought with them.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CITY OF 
GOD. For he says as follows: “After the death of this body, there is an 
interval of time until there is passage from the fire of purgation to the 
day of condemnation and reward. Some say that the souls of the deceased 
who have built wood, hay, stubble, are then exposed to this fire, which 
others who have not built such do not feel; they may find that this fire of 
transitory tribulation burns their venial offences. I do not contradict this 
view, because perhaps it is true.”*—AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 122: “But 
because it is said: He shall be saved, as if through fire,’ that fire is made 
light of; and yet that fire shall be heavier than anything which a man can 
suffer in this life.”*—Here it is plainly indicated that those who build 
wood, hay, stubble, bring with themselves some flammable construc- 
tions, that is, venial sins, which are burned in the correcting fire; from 
this, it is established that some venial sins are blotted out after this life. 


Chapter 3 (118) 


THAT SOME ARE PURGED MORE QUICKLY, OTHERS MORE SLOWLY, IN 
THAT FIRE. But in that fire of purgation, some are purged more slowly, 
' others more quickly, in proportion to whether they loved these perish- 
able things more or less.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. Hence Au- 
gustine: *It is not inconceivable that, after this life, some of the faithful 
shall be saved through a kind of purgatorial fire, and some more quickly, 
others more slowly, depending on whether they loved the goods that pe- 
rish more or less.” 


?Gregory, Dialogi, bk 4 c39. 


il Cor. 3, 12-13. 

Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk 21 c26 n4. 

Cor 3 WS. 

‘Rather, Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 37, 2, n3. 
“Augustine, Enchiridion, c69. 
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Chapter 4 (119) 


1. WHAT IT MEANS TO BUILD WOOD, HAY, STUBBLE. Hence it was not in 
vain that the Apostle distinguished those three: wood, hay, stubble,’ be- 
cause they “so build who, although they do not steal others’ goods, yet 
cling with some love to those things which are allowed to our infirmity. 
And in proportion to their manners of loving these things, they shall sus- 
tain the fire more, like wood, less, like hay, and least, like stubble.” — 
AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 122: “But those who build upon gold, silver, 
precious stones? shall be secure from both fires: not only from the eternal 
one, which shall torment the impious for all eternity, but also from the 
correcting one, by which some of those to be saved shall be purged."* 


2. OBJECTION. Here it may be objected: If by wood, hay, stubble are 
understood venial sins, and no one is so perfect that he does not sin 
venially, it follows that those who build gold, silver, precious stones 
build also wood, hay, stubble; and so they shall pass through the fire.— 
HE RESOLVES IT. To which we say that not everyone who sins venially 
builds wood, hay, stubble; just as, on the contrary, not everyone who 
contemplates God, loves his neighbour, and does good deeds builds go/d, 
silver, precious stones. And yet by gold is understood contemplation of 
God, and by silver love of neighbour, and by precious stones good 
deeds.? But even those who build wood, hay, stubble contemplate God, 
love their neighbour, do good deeds, and yet they do not build gold, sil- 
ver, precious stones. 


Chapter 5 (120) 


1. WHAT IT MEANS TO BUILD GOLD, SILVER, PRECIOUS STONES. For he 
builds these things, who does these three in such a way “as to consider 
what are the things of God, and how he may please God.”!—AUGUSTINE 
IN THE ENCHIRIDION: “But wood, hay, and stubble may be taken to signi- 
fy such attachments to worldly things, however lawfully allowed they 
may be, that they cannot be lost without sorrow in the soul"? —AUGUS- 
TINE, ON FAITH AND WORKS. And so he builds these things who considers 
what are the things of the world, and how he may please the world, *who 


1] Cor. 3, 12-13. 

? Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 80, 16, n21. 
"Cores, 12: 

‘Rather, Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 37, 2, n3. 
*Ordinary gloss on 1 Cor. 3, 12. 


! Augustine, Enchiridion, c68. 
Ibid. 
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is bound by some carnal affection for his wealth, and yet gives many 
alms from it, and does not commit any fraud or theft to obtain it.” 


2. And so it is clear from these words that it is not the same man who 
builds both the one and the other. For the first building pertains only to 
the perfect, who do not consider how to please the world, but only how 
to please God; even if such people sometimes sin venially, the sin is ab- 
sorbed in them by the fervour of charity like a drop of water in a fiery 
furnace, and so they never carry things to be burned with them. But the 
other inferior building pertains to the lesser ones, who consider how to 
please not only God, but also the world, and yet place God before the 
world. But if they placed the world first, they would not build upon the 
foundation, but destroy it.* 


3. AUGUSTINE. And so by those three things are signified those carnal 
affections by which “some people are devoted to houses, spouses, pos- 
sessions, but in such a way that nothing is placed ahead of Christ.”° 
These affections do not happen in the minds of the perfect, even if they 
commit other venial sins. But in the hearts of those lesser ones, these 
sometimes last until the end, and so they make their passage bearing such 
constructions, but these are dissolved in the fire; “by merit of the foun- 
dation, they shall be saved," but they will suffer a very heavy punish- 
ment. From this, it is clear how much mercy God shows here, and how 
much severity he exercises there, since he punishes much more gravely 
there than here for the same sin. 


4. THE OPINION OF SOME, WITH AN OBJECTION. But perhaps you will 
say that this is to be taken as regards the punishment of sin, and not sin 
itself, because Gregory says: "some light ones shall be remitted in the 
future." For if one had true repentance, all sins have been remitted to 
him, but perhaps the punishment remained; and so, if he died truly peni- 
tent, he passes over without sin; but if he is not truly penitent at his 
death, he bears a stain which shall never be blotted out. But one who 
builds wood, hay, stubble repents truly, because he is good and has cha- 
rity, and he passes over from this life in charity, and so he passes over 
without sin. 


? Augustine, De fide et operibus, c16 n20. 
^Cf. Augustine, Enchiridion, c68. 

‘Ibid. 

$[bid. 

"Gregory, Dialogi, bk 4 c39. 
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Chapter 6 (121) 


1. SOLUTION: THAT ONE TRULY REPENTS, ALTHOUGH NOT OF EVERY 
VENIAL SIN. It does not follow. It is indeed true that he is good, and has 
charity, and repents truly; and yet he passes over with a venial sin which 
penance did not blot out. For penance does not blot out a sin, unless a 
man has left it behind. But often such a sin is not abandoned by a man in 
this life, and yet he is truly penitent, even if he does not repent of all 
venial sins. For one can repent of all mortal sins and of all venial ones, 
except one or more of the latter, just as one has charity, and one or more 
venial sins; this cannot at all be the case with criminal sins. 


2. HE USES AN EXAMPLE TO PROVE WHAT HE SAYS. For there is some 
good man who has charity, but he still loves worldly goods with some 
attachment of cupidity. While in such state, he suddenly dies. He has 
died in that earthly attachment, and yet he shall be saved. He did not 
absolve himself from this sin here, and so he shall be purged from it after 
this life.—And so it has been established that some sins, but light ones, 
are remitted after this life. But if our authors had wanted this to be under- 
stood as regards the punishment of sin, why did they mention light ones 
rather than grave ones, since even the punishment of grave sins, which 
has not been completed here, remains after this life? 


Chapter 7 (122) 


1. ON GENERAL CONFESSION, HOW IT HELPS. After these matters, it must 
be considered whether that confession helps in which the several sins 
which one has committed are not expressly stated.—It may truly be said 
that it is necessary to confess all criminal sins at least once in confession, 
unless some have escaped one's mind. But because no one is aware of all 
his crimes, in any case confess generally those things which you cannot 
recall to memory; in this way, you will have hidden nothing of your wic- 
kednesses.—As for venial sins, because they are uncountable, it suffices 
to confess them generally, unless some of them are frequently repeated; 
and yet it is more perfect to expressly state these too, if you are able.* 
And so a general confession is made daily in church: namely for those 
venial sins which we daily commit, and for those deadly ones, awareness 
of which escapes us. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE FIFTH RESPONSE AGAINST THE PELAGIANS. 
Hence Augustine: “A penitent tells God the truth when he hides nothing 


ICf. Ps. 18, 13. 
?Cf. above, dist. 16 c6 n2. 
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from him of the wickednesses which he has committed: not that God 
would not know it, even if the penitent should willfully hide it, but that 
he wants the truth to be spoken by the penitent so that he may acquire 
forgiveness. But if some things have escaped one’s mind, he confesses 
the truth to God, if he has said generally: God, you who know the hidden 
things of the heart, and my deeds and crimes are not hidden from you? 
grant forgiveness for them. And this is the truth of the one confessing, 
which God loves.”* Hence: See, you have loved truth?—Here it is indi- 
cated that a general confession blots out even mortal sins which one does 
not remember. 


Chapter 8 (123) 


LET NO ONE CONFESS A SIN WHICH HE HAS NOT COMMITTED. But just as a 
penitent must not hide a sin, because it is pride,! so neither is one, by 
reason of humility, to profess himself guilty of that which he knows he 
has not committed, because this is an incautious humility and makes one 
a sinner.—AUGUSTINE, ON THE WORDS OF THE APOSTLE. Hence Augus- 
tine: “When you lie by reason of humility, if you were not a sinner before 
you lied, by lying you have become what you had avoided. The truth is 
not in you, unless you declare yourself to be the sinner which you know 
that you are. Truth is that you say what you are, for how is there truth, 
where falsehood reigns?” 


Chapter 9 (124) 


1. ON THE PUNISHMENTS OF THE PRIEST WHO MAKES PUBLIC THE SIN OF 
ONE WHO HAS CONFESSED. But let the priest beware lest he betray the 
sins of penitents to others; otherwise, let him be deposed.—Hence Gre- 
gory: “Let the priest beware above all things lest he reveal to anyone 
something about those who have confessed their sins to him, neither to 
relatives, nor to strangers, nor, far be it, for the sake of some scandal. 
And if he should do this, let him be deposed and shamefacedly wander 
about in pilgrimage all the days of his life.” 


*Cf. Ps. 68, 6. 

4Pseudo-Augustine, Hypognosticon, bk 5 cl nl. 
Ps. 50, 8. 

!See above, dist. 17 c4 n12. 

? Augustine, Sermo 181, c4 n5. 


Probably Gregory II or Gregory III, to whom some penitential canons are ascribed. 
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2. But that which has been said, that a penitent should choose a 
priest who knows how to bind and loose,? appears contrary to what is 
found in the Canons,’ namely that no one should presume to judge some- 
one else's parishioner.—But it is one thing to despise one's own priest 
for favour or hate, which the Canons forbid; it is another to avoid a blind 
one, which Urban admonishes us to do, lest if the blind lead the blind, 
both fall into the ditch.^—URBAN II. For Urban II says: “It pleased us 
that henceforth it be lawful for none of the priests to receive in pen- 
ance anyone entrusted to another priest, without the consent of the 
priest to whom the penitent had first entrusted himself, except by reason 
of the ignorance of the one to whom the penitent first confessed. Anyone 
who should attempt to go against this shall be subject to deposition from 
his degree.” 


DISTINCTION XXII 


Chapter 1 (125) 


1. WHETHER REMITTED SINS RETURN. And since it was asserted above, 
with many authorities,’ that sins are remitted in true contrition of heart 
before confession or satisfaction, even to someone who at times will re- 
lapse into the same crime, it is asked whether the remitted sins return, if 
one despised to make confession after contrition of heart, or fell into the 
same or similar sin.— The solution to this question is obscure and com- 
plex, some asserting, others denying, that sins once remitted are again 
imputed for punishment. 


2. HE TEACHES BY AUTHORITIES THAT SINS RETURN. Those who say 
that remitted sins return fortify themselves with the authorities that fol- 
low.— AMBROSE, ON THE LETTER TO THE EPHESIANS. Ambrose says: 
"Forgive each other, if one of you sin against another: otherwise God 
will seek again what he has remitted. For if he should be held in con- 
tempt in these matters, he shall undoubtedly revoke the sentence by 
which he had granted mercy, as we read in the Gospel of the wicked ser- 
vant who was found to lack pity toward his fellow-servant.'?? 


In dist. 17 c4 n2. 

*Gratian, Decretum, c9 q2 c1. 

^Mt. 15, 14. 

‘Urban II, in the Synod or Council of Piacenza, 1095. 

IIn dist. 14 c4 and dist. 17 c1. 

2Cf. Mt. 18, 32-34. 

*Rather, Ambrosiaster, Jn Epistolas sancti Pauli, Eph. 4, 32. 
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3. RABANUS. Also Rabanus: “As for the wicked servant, God handed 
him over to the torturers, until he repaid his whole debt:* because not 
only will the sins which a man has committed after baptism be imputed 
to him for punishment, but also the original sins which had béen remitted 
to him in baptism." 


4. GREGORY. Also Gregory: “It is established by the words of the 
Gospel that, if we do not remit from our heart whatever is done against 
us, we shall again be liable even for that which we had rejoiced had been 
remitted to us in penance."$ 


5. AUGUSTINE, IN SOME HOMILY. Also Augustine: “God says: For- 
give, and it shall be forgiven you.’ But I forgave first: forgive even 
afterwards. For if you will not forgive, I shall call you again into ac- 
count, and whatever I had forgiven to you, I shall again impute."*— The 
same: “If anyone, forgetful of the divine favour, wants to avenge his own 
injuries, not only shall he not merit forgiveness for future sins, but even 
his past ones, which he believed to have been already remitted to him, 
shall again be imputed to him for punishment.” 


6. BEDE, ON LUKE. Also Bede: “J shall return to my house, etc. This 
versicle is to be feared, not explained, lest a fault, which we believed to 
have been extinguished in us, should oppress us if we leave room for it 
by our carelessness.”'°—Also: “For whomever heretical depravity, or 
worldly cupidity, seize after baptism, it will soon cast him into the pit of 
all vices."!! 


7. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON BAPTISM. Also Augustine: "That sins 
which were remitted return, where there is no brotherly love, the Lord 
teaches most clearly in the Gospel," in the case of that servant from 
whom his master required the remitted debt, because he had refused to 
remit the debt of his fellow-servant."?—By these authorities, they sup- 
port themselves who say that remitted sins return, if they are repeated. 


8. OBJECTION AGAINST THEM. To them, it is objected: If one is pun- 
ished again for a sin of which he repented and for which he received for- 


^Cf. Mt. 18, 34. NM 

*The text attributed to Rabanus is taken from Gratian, Decretum, de poenitentia, D4 
cl § 1, but is not found in Rabanus’ works. 

$Gregory, Dialogi, bk 4 c60. 

We 6, 37. 

* Augustine, Sermo 83, c6 n7. 

Rather, Haymo of Auxerre, Homiliae de tempore, hom. 137. 

Y Bede, In Lucam 11, 24. 

!]bid., 11, 26, 

V Cf. Mt. 18, 32-34. 

D Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 1 c12 n20. 
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giveness, it does not scem just. If he is punished because he had sinned 
and not corrected himself, the justice is manifest; but if that which had 
been forgiven is now sought again, either it is an injustice, or a hidden 
justice.—Moreover, God seems to be judging twice in the same matter, 
and a double tribulation seems to arise, which Scripture denies." 


9. HE RESOLVES IT. But to this it.may be said that neither a double 
tribulation arises, nor does God judge twice in the same matter. For this 
would be the case, if he were to punish again after a worthy satisfaction 
and a sufficient punishment; but one who had not persevered did not 
make worthy and sufficient satisfaction. For he ought to have had a con- 
tinual remembrance of his sin, not in order to commit it, but to avoid it. 
—AUGUSTINE, ON THE PSALTER. He ought not to forget all the rewards" 
of God, “which are so many as are the remissions of sins”;'® and so he 
ought to have considered God's gifts, which were as many as his own 
evils, and to have given thanks for them until the end. But because, an 
ingrate, he returned to his vomit like a dog,” he mortified the good deeds 
which he had done before and called the remitted sin back into account 
so that God, who had set aside his sin when he humbled himself, imputes 
it to him now that he is proud and ungrateful. 


10. THE SENTENCE OF OTHERS. But because it seems incongruous 
that remitted sins should again be imputed, it pleases some to hold that 
no one is again punished by God for sins which have been remitted; but 
they say that remitted sins are said to return and be imputed because, due 
to his ingratitude, he is made as guilty and a sinner as he was before. For 
it is in this sense that what had been remitted is said to be exacted, be- 
cause one who is ungrateful for the remission which he has received 
becomes as guilty as he was before. 


11. Proven doctors favour each side of the question, and so, without 
prejudice to either side, I leave the judgement to the judicious reader, 
adding that it would be safer for me and safer for salvation to eat the 
crumbs under the masters’ table.'® 


Chapter 2 (126) 


1. WHAT IS THE SACRAMENT HERE, AND WHAT THE THING. After the 
aforesaid, it remains to investigate what in the act of penance is the sac- 


"Nahum 1, 9; cf. above, dist. 15 c1 n2. 

Ps. 102.2. 

16 Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 102, n4 . 
NCE Pray. 26, 11:2: PE 0:22; 

*CE ME 15, 27. 
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rament, and what the thing. For a sacrament is a sign of a sacred thing;! 
what, then, is here the sign, and what is the sacred thing of this sign? 


2. THE VIEW OF SOME. Some say that the sacrament here is that which 
is done outwardly alone, namely outward penance, which is the sign of 
the inner penance, namely of contrition of heart and humiliation. 


3. If that is so, then not every evangelical sacrament brings about 
that which it signifies;* for outward penance does not bring about the in- 
ner one, and it 1s rather the inner which is the cause of the outer.— But to 
this they say that this is to be understood of those sacraments which were 
instituted in the New Testament, such as the sacrament of baptism, con- 
firmation, and the body of Christ. But the sacrament of penance, like that 
of marriage, existed before the time of grace, indeed from the beginning 
of humankind. For each of these was instituted with our first parents? 


4. Also, if outward penance is the sacrament and the inward one is 
the thing of the sacrament, the thing precedes the sacrament more often 
than the sacrament does the thing.— But neither is this incongruous, for 
it often happens also in other sacraments which bring about that which 
they signify.* 

5. THE VIEW OF OTHERS. But some say that inward and outward pen- 
ance are the sacrament: not two sacraments, but one, just as the species 
of bread and wine are not two sacraments, but one.’ And as in the sacra- 
ment of the body, so also in this sacrament they say that the sacrament 
alone is one thing, namely outward penance; another is sacrament and 
thing, namely inward penance; another is thing and not sacrament, name- 
ly the remission of sins. For inward penance is both the thing of the sac- 
rament, that is, of outward penance, and the sacrament of the remission 
of sin, which it both signifies and brings about. Outward penance is also 
a sign of both inward penance and the remission of sins. 


!See above, dist. 1 c2. 

2Cf. dist. 1 c4 n2 and c6. l 

3Penance in Gen. 2, 17; marriage in Gen. 2, 24; cf. above, dist. 2 c1 n3. 
^Cf. dist. 4 c7 nn1-2. 

5Dist. 11 c2 n3. 

‘Dist. 8 c7 n2. 
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DISTINCTION XXIII 


Chapter 1 (127) 


ON THE SACRAMENT OF EXTREME UNCTION. After the ones mentioned 
above, there is also another sacrament, namely the anointing of the sick, 
which is done at the end of life with oil consecrated by the bishop. 


Chapter 2 (128) 


ON THE THREE KINDS OF ANOINTING. And there are three kinds of anoin- 
ting. For there is an anointing which is done with chrism, which is called 
the principal anointing, because in it principally the Paraclete is given. 
For that reason, and because of its abundance of grace, it has two liquids 
mixed together, namely oil and balsam: the oil of conscience, the balsam 
of reputation. What in Greek is called chrism, in our language is anoin- 
ting. And yet not all oil sanctified for anointing is called chrism, but only 
that which is mixed with balsam. With it, the heads of kings and bishops 
are anointed; with it, too, the priest anoints the head of the baptized, and 
the bishop, with the imposition of hands, anoints the candidates for con- 
firmation on the brow.—There is also another anointing, by which cate- 
chumens and neophytes are anointed on the breast and between the 
shoulders at the reception of baptism.—But there is a third anointing, 
which is called the oil of the sick, of which we now treat. 


Chapter 3 (129) 


1. BY WHOM WAS THIS SACRAMENT INSTITUTED.—JAMES, IN THE CAN- 
ONICAL EPISTLE. We read that this sacrament of anointing the sick was 
instituted by the Apostles. For James says: Is anyone sick among you? 
Let him bring in the Church's priests, and let them pray over him, anoin- 
ling him with oil in the Lord's name. And the Lord will relieve him, and 
if he is in sins, they will be remitted to him.! 


2. In this passage, it is shown that this sacrament was instituted for a 
double cause, namely for the remission of sins, and for the relief of bod- 
ily infirmity. And so it is established that someone who receives this 
anointing with faith and devotion is relieved in body and soul, so long as 
it is expedient that he should be relieved in both. But if perhaps it is not 
expedient that he should have bodily health, he acquires in this sacra- 
ment that health which pertains to the soul. 


‘James 5, 14-15. 
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3. And as in other sacraments, so also in this one, the sacrament is 
one thing, the thing of the sacrament is another. The sacrament is the 
outer anointing itself; the thing of the sacrament is the inner anointing, 
which is brought about by the remission of sins and the inctease of the 
virtues. And if this sacrament is omitted because of contempt or negli- 
gence, this is dangerous and damnable. 


Chapter 4 (130) 


1. ON THE REPETITION OF THIS SACRAMENT. Some ask whether this sac- 
rament can be repeated, since baptism and some other sacraments, once 
they have been received, are not repeated. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK AGAINST PARMENIAN. Augustine says 
that a sacrament is not to be repeated, and that no injury is to be done to 
the sacrament;' but he says this where he treats of the sacrament of bap- 
tism and of ordination. And so it does not seem that his statement is to be 
taken in a general way, but as applying to the sacrament of baptism, 
confirmation, and ordination, which are never to be repeated: because 
baptism, confirmation, and ordination is each given once only, and not 
more often. But the sacrament of the altar, and of penance, and of mar- 
riage, is each often seen to be repeated: because the sacrament of the 
body is received often, penance is done frequently, and marriage is con- 
tracted often. 


3. And so, why can anointing not be similarly repeated? If the illness 
does not return, neither let the medicine be repeated; but if the illness 
cannot be curbed, why must the medicine be forbidden? Just as prayer 
can be repeated, so it seems that anointing can also be repeated. For 
James mentions each of them in that text, and each cooperates with the 
other to confer relief to body and soul. Why, then, would it be said that 
the anointing of the sick cannot be repeated to ask for health of mind and 
body more often, since prayer is often to be repeated for the same end? 

4. THE OPINION OF OTHERS. But some want it to be understood that 
each and every sacrament is not to be repeated, namely in respect to 
everything that pertains to the sacrament. They say that some sacraments 
can be received more often, others not, but that even those which are re- 
ceived frequently are not entirely repeated: like the sacrament of the altar 
and that of anointing which, although they are received more often, yet 
the sacrament is not repeated with injury because the same host is not 
blessed again, nor the same oil. 


! Augustine, Contra epistolam Parmeniani, bk 2 c13 n28. 
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5. But someone will say: Baptism too is not repeated in this way, 
even if someone were baptized frequently, so long as the same water 
is not blessed again.—But they say that it is one thing concerning the 
blessing of the water which confers baptism, and another concerning the 
blessing of bread and oil. For baptism can be celebrated even in un- 
blessed water, because that blessing is done only for reverence and adorn- 
ment, not for the power of the sacrament. But the body of Christ cannot 
be confected, except from consecrated bread; nor can that anointing be 
done, except with oil sanctified by the bishop; and so that sanctification 
appears to pertain to the power of the sacrament. In marriage, too, each 
is blessed only once, not more frequently: for, as Ambrose says, a man is 
blessed with his first wife, and not with his second.” 

6. And so, if, in saying that the sacrament is not to be repeated, nor 
injury be done to it, you refer the rationale for the statement to the sanc- 
tification of the thing by which the sacrament is carried out, then it is 
generally true of all sacraments; but if to the reception of the sacrament, 
it is true of some that they are not repeated by a frequent reception, but 
not of others, because they are received frequently, like this sacrament of 
anointing, which is often repeated in almost every Church. 


DISTINCTION XXIV 


Chapter 1 (131) 


1. ON ECCLESIASTICAL ORDERS. Now let us proceed to the consideration 
of sacred ordination. 

2. HOW MANY ARE THEY. There are seven degrees or orders of spiri- 
tual offices, as is plainly handed down by the sayings of the holy Fathers 
and as is shown by the example of our head, namely Jesus Christ. He 
showed forth in himself the offices of all, and he left the same orders to 
be kept by his body, which is the Church. 


Chapter 2 (132) 


WHY ARE THERE SEVEN. There are seven for the sevenfold grace of the 
Holy Spirit, and those who are not partakers of this grace come unwor- 
thily to the ecclesiastical degrees. But when those in whose minds the 
sevenfold grace of the Holy Spirit is present come to ecclesiastical or- 


?Rather, Ambrosiaster, In Epistolas sancti Pauli, 1 Cor. 7, 40 and 1 Tim. 5, 3h 
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ders, they are believed to receive an increase of that grace in the very act 
of promotion to the spiritual degree. 


Chapter 3 (133) 


1. OF WHAT QUALITY ARE THOSE TO BE WHO ARE RECEIVED INTO THE 
CLERGY.—POPE CLEMENT: “Such are to be chosen as clerics for the 
spiritual ministry who can worthily administer the Lord's sacraments. 
Indeed, it is better for the Lord's priesthood to have a few ministers 
who can worthily carry out the work of God than many useless ones who 
impose a heavy burden on the one who ordains them." For it is proper 
that the ministers of Christ be of such kind as are endowed with the 
sevenfold grace of the Holy Spirit, and by whose teaching and manner of 
life that same grace may be transferred to others; lest they trample upon 
the heavenly pearls of spiritual words and divine offices with the feet of 
a sordid life.? 


2. And in the sacrament of the sevenfold Spirit, there are seven ec- 
clesiastical degrees, namely of door-keeper, lector, exorcist, acolyte, 
subdeacon, deacon, priest. And yet all are called clerics, that is, ‘chosen 
by lot.’ 


Chapter 4 (134) 


1. ON THE CROWN AND TONSURE. The crown is the sign by which clerics 
are marked to share in the lot! of the divine ministry. The crown signifies 
royal dignity, and to serve God is to reign.” Hence the ministers of the 
Church are to be rulers so that they may rule themselves and others; to 
them Peter said: You are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, etc.’ The top 
of their head is made bare so that their mind may be shown to be open to 
God and may contemplate with unveiled face the glory of God.* For the 
top of the head is the highest part of the mind; the baring of the head is 
the uncovering of the mind. For the cleric ought not to be ignorant of the 
secrets of God. And so their hair is shorn even to the uncovering of the 
senses, namely the eyes and ears, so that it may be shown that the vices 


1Pseudo-Clement I, Epistola II ad lacobum fratrem Domini; Pseudo-Isidore, Decre- 
tales. 

2See above, dist. 19 c2. 

3Cf. Mt. 7, 6. 

KC@ll, 1L; 2. 

2Post-communion, among the prayers for peace, Sacramentarium Gelasianum vetus. 


31 Pt. 2, 9. 
Cit, 2 Core, Sy, 13. 
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which grow rampant in heart and deed must be cut off, lest they impede 
the hearing and understanding of the word of God, for the keeping of 
which a crown will be granted in the heavens. 


2. The custom of the ecclesiastical tonsure appears to have arisen 
with the Nazarites, who at first used to keep their hair, but afterwards, 
for the sake of continence of life, shaved their heads and placed their 
hair in the fire of sacrifice.? From this, the custom grew that those who 
are set aside for divine service should be recognized as Nazarites, that is, 
holy ones, with hair removed, as it is said to Ezechiel: Son of man, take 
up the sharp sword, and draw it over your head and beard.’ We also 
read in the Acts of the Apostles that Priscilla and Aquila did this. Paul, 
too, and some other disciples of Christ did this.? 


3. ISIDORE IN BOOK 7 OF THE ETYMOLOGIES. And so rightly are they 
called ‘clerics,’ who are established in the different degrees. Isidore ex- 
pounds their names and the reasons for their names; he says: “We believe 
that clergy and clerics are so called because Mathias who, we read, was 
chosen by lot, was the first whom the Apostles ordained.’ Cleros is the 
Greek term for what in our language is called lot or inheritance. Thus, 
they are called ‘clerics’ because they belong to the Lord's lot, or because 
they have a share in God. All are generally called clerics who serve in 
Christ's Church; their degrees and names are the following: door-keeper, 
lector, etc.^!! 


Chapter 5 (135) 


1. ON THE DOOR-KEEPERS.—ISIDORE: “Door-keepers are the same as 
those janitors who in the Old Testament were chosen to guard the Tem- 
ple,’ so that anyone who was unclean should not enter it. They are called 
door-keepers because they have charge of the temple doors. For they 
keep the keys and guard all that is inside and outside; they have the func- 
tion of discerning the good from the bad, to allow those who are worthy 
inside and reject the unworthy.” 


5Num. 6, 5 and 18. 

2 PV, Liber interpretationum hebraicorum nominum. 
F4: S, fl. 

*Act. 18, 18. 

*Cf. Act. 21, 23-24. 

MAct 1.26. 

"Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 nn1-3. 


Ci) lion 23555. 
"Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 n32. 
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2. And so, when they are ordained, the keys of the church are giv- 
en to them by the bishop, and they are told: *Act in such a way as if 
about to render to God an account for the things which are opened with 
these keys.” i 


3. The Lord took this office in his person, when he made a whip of 
ropes and cast out the buyers and sellers from the Temple.^ Indicating 
that he is the door-keeper, he says: J am the door: if any man enter by me 
[he will be saved] ? 


Chapter 6 (136) 


1. ON LECTORS. The second degree is that of the lectors.—ISIDORE: 
"Lectors are so called from reading, as the psalmists are from the singing 
of psalms. The former make known to the people what they are to fol- 
low; the latter sing so that the spirits of their listeners might be moved to 
compunction; and yet some readers enunciate so pathetically that they 
drive some to mourning and lamentation. Lectors are also called pro- 
claimers because they announce from afar. Their voice shall be so clear 
that it will fill the ears even of those furthest away."! 


2. ISIDORE, BISHOP OF SEVILLE: “It pertains to the lector to read the 
lessons and to make known to the people what the Prophets foretold,” 
so that, by his office, he reads the prophecies and lessons in church.—So 
it is that, in the sight of the people, the book of the divine lessons is giv- 
en to him by the bishop, and he is told: "Receive this, and be a pro- 
claimer of God's word; if you fill this office faithfully, you shall have a 
share with those who have administered the word of God well.” 


3. The one who is promoted to this degree ought to be learned in the 
science of letters, so that he understands the meaning of the words, 
knows the force of accents, reads clearly, lest by the confusion of his 
pronunciation he deprive the listeners of understanding. Let him note 
what is to be read in the indicative and what as a question, and where a 
division is to be made in speaking. For when these things are badly ob- 
served, they confuse the understanding and move some to laughter. The 
voice of the reader ought to assist ears and heart. 


? Statuta ecclesiae antiqua, n97. 
AOR a 2, 15. 
*Jn. 10, 9. 


"Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 nn24-25. 
?Pseudo-Isidore, Epistola ad Leufredum, n6. 
3 Statuta ecclesiae antiqua, n96. 
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4. Christ fulfilled this office when, opening the book of Isaias among 
the elders, he read distinctly for understanding: The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, etc.’ From this, it is given to be understood to lectors that they 
who announce the word of God to others must shine out with spiritual 
grace.—It seems that this order took its form and beginning from the 
Prophets, to whom it is said: Call out unceasingly; raise up your voice, 
like a trumpet.’ 


Chapter 7 (137) 


1. ON EXORCISTS. The third is the order of exorcists.—ISIDORE: “Those 
who, from the Greek, are called exorcists, in our language are adjurers or 
rebukers. For they invoke the name of the Lord upon catechumens or up- 
on those who have an unclean spirit, adjuring it through the Lord to go 
out from them."! 


2. ISIDORE: “To the exorcist, it pertains to memorize the exorcisms 
and to lay hands in exorcism upon the possessed and the catechumens.”” 
—And one who commands unclean spirits ought to have a clean spirit, 
and one who expels the evil one from the bodies of others must expel 
him from his own heart, lest the medicine which he administers to others 
be of no aid to himself. Let it be said to him: Physician, heal yourself? 
— When these are ordained, they receive the book of exorcisms from the 
bishop's hand, and are told: “Take this, and receive the power to lay 
hands upon the possessed, or upon catechumens."^ 


3. The Lord exercised this office, when he touched the ears and 
tongue of the man who was deaf and mute with his spittle, and said: 
Ephpheta, which is 'open, teaching us spiritually in this way that we 
ought to open the ears of men's hearts to understanding, and their mouths 
to confession so that, with the expulsion of the demon, the Holy Spirit 
may receive his vessel. Christ also exercised this office when he healed 
many who were possessed.Ó— This order appears to have descended from 
Salomon, who discovered some manner of exorcising by which demons 
were adjured and expelled from the bodies of the possessed. Those who 
are set aside for this office are called exorcists. Of them, Christ says in 


SEKA 18: Is: 611- 
‘Is. 58, 1. 


‘Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 n31. 
*Pseudo-Isidore, Epistola ad Leudefredum, n4. 
"ERO 23. 

"Statuta ecclesiae antiqua, n95. 

‘Mk. 7, 34. 

*Cf. Mt. 8, 16; Mk. 16, 9; Lk. 8, 33. 
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the Gospel: If I cast out demons in Beelzebub’s name, in whose name 
do your children, namely the exorcists, cast them out?’ 


Chapter 8 (138) 


1. ON ACOLYTES. In the fourth place come the acolytes.—ISIDORE: 
"Those who in Greek are called acolytes, we call candle-bearers because 
they carry the candles at the reading of the Gospel or the offering of the 
sacrifice. At those times, the candles are lit and carried by them, not to 
dispel darkness, as the sun then shines in the sky, but to show a sign of 
joy so that, under the symbol of physical light, that Light may be re- 
vealed of whom we read: He was the true light, which enlightens each 
man who comes into this world."? 


2. ISIDORE: “To the acolyte pertains the preparation of the lights in 
the sacristy; he carries the candle and makes ready for the subdeacons 
the Eucharistic cruets, with wine and water.?— When these are or- 
dained, after they are taught by the bishop how they ought to act in their 
office, from the archdeacon they receive a candlestick and candle and an 
empty cruet.*—The Lord attests that he has this office, saying: Z am the 
light of the world: whoever follows me, does not walk in darkness.” 


3. They carried out the form of this office in the Old Testament who 
prepared the lamps of the tabernacle and lit them with a heavenly fire to 
illumine the northern darkness.^ 


Chapter 9 (139) 


1. ON SUBDEACONS. Fifth is the order of subdeacons.—ISIDORE: “Those 
whom we call subdeacons are called hypodeacons in Greek. They are so 
called because they are subject to the commands and functions of .dea- 
cons. Thus, they receive the offerings of the faithful in the temple and 
bring them to the deacons for placement on the altar. Among the He- 
brews, these are called Nathinaeans,"! “that is, those who serve the Lord 
in humility.” 


"Mt: 12, 27. 

IJn. 1, 9. ie , 

Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 nn29-30 and De ecclesiasticis officiis bk 2 c14. 
3Pseudo-Isidore, Epistola ad Leudefredum, n3. 

^Statuta ecclesiae antiqua, n94. 


5]n. 8, 12. 
Cf. ordinary gloss on Ex. 25, 37-38 and Ex. 26, 20. 


Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 n23. 
2Cf. 1 Esd. 2, 43; 8, 17 and 20; 2 Esd. 3, 26. 
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2. “It pertains to the subdeacon to bring the chalice and paten to 
Christ’s altar, to give them to the deacons and assist the latter; he also 
holds the cruet and washbasin and towel, and pours water for the bishop, 
priests, and deacons to wash their hands before the altar a 


3. The law of continence binds them, because they approach the altar 
and carry the vessels for the body and blood of Christ; and so they are 
obliged to fulfil that verse: Be clean, you who bear the vessels of the 
Lord.‘ To them it also pertains to place on the altar as much of the offer- 
ings as will suffice for the people, and they must wash the corporal 
cloths, palls, and altar-cloths. 


4. When these are ordained, they take from the bishop's hand an 
empty paten and chalice; from the archdeacon, they take a cruet and a 
washbasin and a towel.^—The Lord exercised this office, when he girded 
himself with a towel and, placing water in a basin, he washed the dis- 
ciples’ feet and dried them with the towel.* 


Chapter 10 (140) 


1. ON DEACONS. The order of deacons is in the sixth place, because of 
the perfection of the number six.' This order took its name from the tribe 
of Levi in the Old Testament, for deacons are also called Levites. For the 
Lord commanded Moses that, after the ordination of Aaron and his sons, 
the entire tribe of Levi should be ordained to the ministries of divine 
worship and be consecrated to the Lord; they were to serve on Israel's 
behalf with Aaron and his sons in the tabernacle.” They were to carry the 
ark and the tabernacle and all its vessels; they were to keep watch over 
the tabernacle and, in transporting it, they were to unpack it and pack it 
up again. From their twentieth year, they were commanded to serve in 
the tabernacle;’ the holy Fathers in the New Testament established this 
same rule, because this age has the strength to bear burdens.—ISIDORE: 
"And so Levites are so called from the name of the first of them, for 
Levites had their origin with Levi, and they performed the mysteries of 
the mystical sacrament in the temple. These are called deacons in Greek, 


?Pseudo-Isidore, Epistola ad Leudefredum, n7. 
SSZ 11. 

‘Statuta ecclesiae antiqua, n93. 

In. 13, 4-5. 


'Cf. Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 4 c2. 
*Cf, Num. 3, 5-10: 4, 5-16. 
*Cf. Num. 8, 24. 
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and ministers or servants in our language because, as consecration is 
found in the priest, so the dispensing of service is in the deacons.” 


2. ISIDORE: “It pertains to the deacon to assist the priests and to serve 
in all that is done in Christ’s sacraments, that is, in baptism, in chris- 
mation, the paten and the chalice; also, he is to bring in the offerings and 
place them on the altar, and to make ready and cover the Lord’s table, 
carry the cross, and read the Gospel and the [Epistles of the] Apostle. 
Just as lectors have been commanded to read the Old Testament, so dea- 
cons read the New. To him also pertains the presentation of intercessions 
and the recitation of names. He admonishes that the ears be open to God; 
he gives the peace and makes announcements."? 


3. And whatever was established by Moses for this order is also rep- 
resented in the New Testament, as a stole is placed on the deacon's left 
shoulder, and a chasuble is folded on fast days: because whatever is 
borne in this life of labour and suffering, is carried, as it were, on the left 
side, until rest is had on the right, that is, in eternity.— This order was 
established by the Apostles when, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
they elected to this office seven men filled with the Holy Spirit and, 
after praying, they imposed their hands on them.® And so the custom 
arose that, in each mother church, seven deacons assist around Christ's 
altar, like seven columns. These are the seven angels blowing on the 
trumpet in the Apocalypse. What manner of person these ought to be, 
the Apostle teaches when writing to Timothy.* 


4. When these are ordained, only the bishop is to place his hand over 
them, because they are ordained for service.? The bishop places an ora- 
rium, that is, a stole over their left shoulder, so that they understand that 
they have taken up the Lord's sweet yoke, by which they may bear in 
godly fear the adversities that pertain to the left side. They also receive 
the text of the Gospel, to understand that they are heralds of Christ's 
Gospel. Before these are ordained, as the Apostle teaches, let them be 
tested and serve, if they have no crime." 

5. Christ exercised this office when, after the supper, he dispensed to 
the disciples the sacrament of his flesh and blood, and when he urged 


^Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 n22. 
5Pseudo-Isidore, Epistola ad Leudefredum, n8. 
$Act. 6, 3 and 6. 

T Apoc. 8, 2. 

*Cf. 1 Tim. 3, 8-12. 

*Cf. Statuta ecclesiae antiqua, n92. 

MCE Mt. 11, 30. 
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the sleeping Apostles to prayer, saying: Awake and pray, so that you do 
not enter into temptation. 


Chapter 11 (141) 


1. ON PRIESTS. The seventh is the order of priests.—ISIDORE: "The Greek 
term for priest is presbyter, which means elder in our language; they are 
called presbyters (or elders) not for their age or decrepit senectude, but 
because of the honour and dignity which they have received"; they 
ought to excel among the people by the prudence of their manner and the 
maturity of their way of life, as it is written: Venerable age is not a long 
one, nor computed by the number of years. It is a man's understanding 
that is his white hair, and a spotless life is old age.’ 


2. *So it is also that presbyters are also called priests (sacerdotes), 
like bishops, because they too give what is sacred. Although they are 
both called priests, yet the priests proper do not have the highest order of 
the pontificate as bishops do, because they neither mark the brow with 
chrism nor confer the Paraclete; the reading of the Acts of the Apostles 
shows that these pertain to bishops alone.” “Hence even among men of 
ancient times, bishops and presbyters were the same, for the term pres- 
byter pertains to rank, not to age.”—“The priest (sacerdos) has a name 
composed from Greek and Latin; he is, as it were, the one who gives 
what is sacred (sacrum dans)," or sacred leader. Just as a ruler (rex) is so 
called from ruling (regendo), so the priest (sacerdos) is so called from 
sanctifying, because he consecrates and sanctifies. ... A priest (sacerdos) 
is also called the presider (antistes) because he is the one who ‘stands 
before,’ for he is first in the order of the Church."* 


3. ISIDORE: “To the priest pertains the confection of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s body and blood at God’s altar, the offering of prayers, and 
blessing of God's gifts.”°—When he is ordained, his hands are anointed, 
so he understands that he has received the grace to consecrate, and that 
he ought to extend the works of charity to all. He also receives a stole, 
which lies on both shoulders, because he ought to be fortified with the 
arms of justice against adversity and prosperity. He also receives a cha- 


“Mt. 26, 41. 


‘Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 n20. 

?Wis. 4, 8-9. 
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lice with wine and a paten with hosts, so that he may know through this 
that he has received the power of offering to God placating sacrifices." 


4. This order took its beginning from the sons of Aaron. For God in- 
stituted the highest and lesser priests through Moses, who at God's com- 
mand anointed Aaron as high priest and his sons as lesser priests.*— 
Christ too first chose twelve disciples, whom he also called apostles’? 
and whose place in the Church is held by the greater pontiffs. After- 
wards, he chose another seventy-two disciples," whose place in the 
Church is held by the priests. And one among the Apostles was the first, 
Peter, whose vicar and successor is the Supreme Pontiff, and so he is 
also called Apostolic and the Pope, or Father of Fathers. 


5. What manner of man ought to be chosen as priest, the Apostle 
shows in writing to Timothy, where by the term bishop he means priest."' 
Christ exercised this office when he offered himself on the altar of the 
cross, both priest and victim; and when, after the supper, he changed 
the bread and wine into his own body and blood.?—See, we have briefly 
spoken of the seven degrees of the Church and have indicated what per- 
tains to each of them. 


Chapter 12 (142) 


1. TWO ALONE ARE CALLED SACRED. Although all [orders] are spiritual 
and sacred, yet the canons rate only two as excellently to be called sacred 
orders, namely the diaconate and presbyterate,’ because we read that 
these were the only two which the primitive Church had, and only con- 
cerning these do we have the Apostle’s precept.’ 


2. For the Apostles ordained bishops and priests in each city.’ We 
read that deacons too were ordained by the Apostles, and that the great- 
est of them was the blessed Stephen.* But as for subdeacons and aco- 
lytes, the Church established them for herself in the course of time. 


"Cf. Num. 5, 8. 
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Chapter 13 (143) 


1. WHAT IS IT THAT IS HERE CALLED AN ORDER. But if it were asked what 
it is that here is called an order, it may truly be said that it is some mark, 
that is, something sacred, by which spiritual power and office are granted 
to the one ordained. And so the spiritual character, when a promotion of 
power is made, is called an order or degree. 

2. And these orders are called sacraments, because a sacred thing is 
conferred in the receiving of them, that is, grace, which the things carried 
out at ordination signify. 


Chapter 14 (144) 


ON THE TERMS OF DIGNITY OR OFFICE. There are also other terms which 
designate not orders, but dignities or offices. 


Chapter 15 (145) 


ON THE BISHOP. The term bishop is a name of both dignity and office.— 
ISIDORE: “The term episcopacy comes from the fact that he who is made 
bishop oversees, or sees to the care of his subjects. The Greek term sco- 
pein in our language means to care. Bishops (episcopi) is a Greek term 
which in our language is understood as watchmen; the one who is placed 
at the head of the Church is called a watchman because he 1s to watch 
over and examine carefully the behaviour and manner of life of the popu- 
lations subject to him."! 


Chapter 16 (146) 


ON THE PONTIFF. “The pontiff is the prince of priests, the road, as it were, 
of those who follow. He is also called the highest priest, for he is the one 
who makes priests and deacons; he dispenses all ecclesiastical orders."! 


Chapter 17 (147) 


1. ON THE QUADRIPARTITE ORDER OF BISHOPS.—ISIDORE: “The order of 
bishops is fourfold, consisting namely of patriarchs, archbishops, me- 
tropolitans, and bishops.—Patriarch, a Greek term, means chief of the 
fathers, because such a one holds the first, that is, the apostolic place, 


‘Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 nn11-12. ^ 
‘Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 n13. 
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like the ones of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria," but the highest of all 
1s the Roman one. "Archbishop [means] prince of bishops, for archos 
means prince.— Metropolitans are so called from the size of their cities. 
They are pre-eminent in each province, and the other priests are subject 
to their authority and teaching. For the care of the whole province has 
been entrusted to them. All the orders which have been set out above are 
contained in the one term of bishop.” 


2. Note that, in the text above, the term archbishops appears to have 
meant primates, and the term metropolitans signifies those whom we 
now call archbishops. 


3. The distinction among these appears to have been introduced by 
the pagans, who called some of their priests simply flamens, others arch- 
flamens, and yet others protoflamens.—ISIDORE: “The priests of the gen- 
tiles were called flamens. On their heads, these wore a cap with a short 
rod with a bit of wool on top; when they could not wear the cap because 
of the heat, they began to bind only a thread around their heads, because 
it was impious for them to go about with their heads entirely bare. They 
were called flamens (flamines) from the thread (filum) which they used, 
as it were filaments (filamines). On festive days, however, they set aside 
the thread and, for the eminence of the priesthood, they wore the cap.” 


Chapter 18 (148) 


ON THE SEER.—ISIDORE: “A seer (vates) is so called from force of the 
mind (vi mentis) and the meaning of the term is manifold: at times, 1t 
means priest, at times prophet, at times poet." 


Chapter 19 (149) 


1. ON THE CANTOR. “The cantor is so called because he modulates his 
voice in song. There are two kinds of cantors: precentors and succentors. 
The precentor is the one who leads in song; the succentor is the one who 
then responds in song. One who joins in song is called a concentor; he 
who joins neither in song, nor in praise, is not a concentor."! 


Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 nn4-10. 
Ibid. 
?JIbid., nn18-19. 


"Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 n15. 
Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 7 c12 nn26-28. 
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2. After our brief treatment of these matters, Christ's ministers are to 
be admonished that, as they excel by the dignity of their order, so must 
they stand out by holiness of their life, so that the people entrusted to 
them and instructed by their discipline may willingly obey them, and may 
make progress from day to day by the example of those from whom they 
receive the divine sacraments and hear the solemnities of the mass. 


3. And the mass (missa) is so called because of the sending of the 
host (missa est hostia), which is commemorated in that office; and so it 
is said: Go, the mass is ended (Ite, missa est), that is, follow the host 
which has been sent to heaven, setting your course after it; or perhaps 
because the heavenly messenger (missus) comes to consecrate the Lord's 
body, and through him the host is brought to the heavenly altar; and so it 
is said: It has been sent (Missa est)? 


DISTINCTION XXV 


Chapter 1 (150) 


1. CONCERNING THOSE ORDAINED BY HERETICS. It is usual to ask 
whether heretics who have been cut off and condemned by the Church 
can confer sacred orders, and whether those ordained by them are to be 
reordained, when they return to the unity of the Church.— The words of 
the doctors, who seem to be in much disagreement, make this a perplex- 
ing and almost insoluble question. 


2. For some seem to say that heretics cannot confer the sacred orders, 
and that those ordained by them do not appear to receive grace.—CHAP- 
TER 7. For Innocent says that, “it does not seem that the clerics of the 
Arians are to be received with the dignity of any priesthood or ministry"; 
in their case, “baptism alone he allows to be regarded as valid, which is 
received in the name of Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” 
He also says that they cannot give the Holy Spirit, whom they have lost;? 
and that "those who were ordained by the heretics have a wounded 
head," and that “he who had lost his honour, cannot confer an honour; 
nor did the recipient receive anything, because there was nothing in the 
giver that he could have received.”’ He also states that “to those who 
come from the heretics, lay communion alone is to be given by the impo- 


?See above, dist. 13 c1 n4. 


deut I, Epistola 24 (ad Alexandrum, Antiochenum episcopum), c3. 
id. 
*Innocent I, Epistola 17 (ad Rufum aliosque episcopos Macedoniae), c3. 
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sition of hands, nor is any of these to be received into a clerical honour, 
even the least.”* —GREGORY, IN BOOK 4 OF THE DIALOGUES. Gregory too 
says that the Arians' consecration is sacrilegious, when communion is 
received from their hand.’ 


3. CYPRIAN THE MARTYR, IN HIS LETTER AGAINST THE HERETICS. 
Cyprian too says that “all things that the heretics do are carnal, point- 
less” and sacrilegious, and that their “altars are false, their priesthoods 
unlawful, their sacrifices sacrilegious,” since, “in the manner of mon- 
keys, which, although not human, imitate the human form, they claim 
for themselves the likeness and authority of the Catholic Church, even 
though they are not in that Church”; and since they are sacrilegious, 
“they administer the priesthood and set up an altar, although no offering 
can be sacrificed where there is no Holy Spirit; nor is the Lord of assist- 
ance to anyone through the prayers and offerings of someone who has 
done violence to God."$ 


4. JEROME, ON AGGAEUS. Jerome too asserts that all offerings that 
are made by heretics “are contaminated in the sight of the Lord: because 
although they seem holy in their appearance, yet, because they are 
touched by one who is unclean, they themselves become all unclean.”’— 
THE SAME, ON AMOS. The same: “God hates the sacrifices of the heretics 
and casts them away from himself, and whenever they gather together in 
his name, he detests their stench and closes his nostrils."*—THE SAME, 


ON OSEA. The same: “They offer sacrilegious bread,” etc.’ 


5. LEO, TO ANATHOLIUS, BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. Leo too at- 
tests that “outside the Church there are neither approved priesthoods, nor 
real sacrifices.”!°—THE SAME, TO EMPEROR LEO. The same also says that 
“through the cruellest folly, the light of all heavenly sacraments is extin- 
guished in the see of Alexandria. The offering of the sacrifice is cut off, 
the sanctification of the chrism has failed, and all the mysteries have 
withdrawn themselves from the parricidal hands of impious men." 


6. By these and other testimonies, it may be concluded that the eccle- 
siastical sacraments, especially those of the body and blood, ordination, 
and confirmation, cannot be administered by heretics. 


‘Innocent I, Epistola 17 (ad Rufum aliosque episcopos Macedoniae), c4. 
‘Gregory, Dialogi, bk 3 c31. 

5Cyprian, Epistolae 70, 69, 73, and 65. 

"Jerome, In Aggaeum 2, 15. 

* Jerome, In Amos 5, 22. 

*Jerome, In Osee 6, 7. 

VT eo I, Epistola 80, c2. 

"Teo I, Epistola 156, c5. 
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7. HE SETS OUT AUTHORITIES WHICH SEEM TO CONTRADICT THE 
FOREGOING. But others, on the contrary, seem to feel that sacred orders, 
like baptism, can be conferred by heretics, even if they have been cut off; 
nor are those who return from the heretics, if they were ordained and 
baptized there, to be again ordained, as they are not to be again baptized. 


8. AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 2 AGAINST THE LETTER OF PARMENIAN. Hence 
Augustine, concerning even condemned heretics: "Some people say: 
‘One who withdraws from the Church does not lose the baptism which 
he received; he loses the right to give what he received.’ But this state- 
ment seems inane on many counts. First, because no cause is shown why 
he who cannot lose that baptism, may lose the right to give it. For each of 
them is a sacrament, and each is given to a man by some consecration: 
the one when he is baptized, the other when he is ordained. And so it is 
not lawful to repeat either of them in the Catholic Church. For if some 
people come at some time from that faction, even if they were among its 
leaders, they are received for the good of peace after the error of their 
schism has been corrected. And if it seems opportune that such people 
should exercise the same offices which they had before, they are not to be 
ordained again; like baptism, so ordination remained whole in them. The 
flaw was in their breaking off, which has been corrected by the unity of 
peace, and not in the sacraments, which are the same, wherever they are. 
And even when it seems more expedient to the same Church that their 
leaders, when they come into Catholic fellowship, ought not to exercise 
their honours there, yet the sacraments themselves of ordination are not 
taken away from them, and these remain upon them. And so the hand is 
not imposed upon them [again], lest injury be done not to the man, but to 
the sacrament. Just as in baptism there is that which may be given by 
them, so also in ordination there is a right to give, but each to their own 
harm. But not to have is one thing, to have harmfully is another, and to 
have healthfully is yet another thing.""? 


9. The same: "Concerning those who are separated from the unity 
of the Church, there is no question that they have and can give; but they 
have harmfully and give harmfully, because they are outside the bond 
of peace." To neither sacrament is injury to be done. The one who 
withdraws from unity does not have it rightly, and yet he has it, and so it 
is not given again to him when he returns. In the same way, one who 
withdraws from unity does not give it rightly, and yet he gives it, and so 


" Augustine, Contra epistolam Parmeniani, c13 n28. 
"Cf. Eph. 4, 3. 
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it 1$ not repeated for one who, having received it from him, now comes 
to unity." 


10. THE SAME, IN BOOK 2 ON THE ONE BAPTISM. The same: “It is one 
thing not to have something, another thing to be in possession of it with- 
out right, or to usurp it unlawfully. Therefore it is not the case that they 
are not the sacraments of Christ and the Church, merely because not only 
the heretics, but also all impious persons, use them unlawfully. Their 
users ought to be corrected and punished, but the sacraments are to be 
acknowledged and revered.” 


11. GREGORY, TO JOHN, BISHOP OF RAVENNA. Also Gregory: “Your 
statement to the effect that those who are ordained must be ordained 
again, is quite ridiculous. For just as one who is baptized once, is not to 
be baptized again, so also one who has been consecrated once, cannot be 
consecrated again in the same order.”!° 


12. By these and other authorities, it seems to be asserted that 
Christ's sacraments, with the right to confer them, remain in all impious 
persons, even severed and condemned heretics. They can give, but harm- 
fully; and the ones to whom they have given, are not to be ordained 
again. And so these authorities seem to stand in direct opposition to the 
earlier ones. 


13. DETERMINATION OF THE ABOVE CONTRADICTION OF AUTHORI- 
TIES. But some determine these words in this way. For they say that, 
when heretics who have received the priestly or episcopal anointing in 
the Church withdraw from the Church, they retain the right to confer 
baptism, but do not have the faculty to confer sacred orders, or to conse- 
crate the Lord's body, after they are severed and condemned by the 
Church. In the same way, a bishop who has been deposed does not have 
the power to confer and yet he has not lost the power to baptize.—As for 
Augustine's statement, they understand it to have been made concern- 
ing heretics who were separated from the truth of faith and the unity 
of doctrine not by the sentence of the Church, but by the depravity of 
their own understanding. Although these be such a manner of people, yet 
they have the right to ordain and consecrate. And even if those who are 
ordained by them before their public severance should go out with them 
and be condemned by the sentence of the Church, yet, if they return, they 
are not to be ordained again. And wherever we read of people ordained 
by heretics that they are able to minister with their orders preserved, or 


4 Augustine, Contra epistolam Parmeniani, c13 n30. 
15 Augustine, De baptismo contra Donatistas, bk 3 c10 n13. 
léGregory, Registrum epistolarum bk 2 ep. 46. 
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that they are not to be ordained again, they say that it is to be taken in this 
sense. But they assert that once such people are severed and condemned 
by the judgement of the Church, the right to ordain and consecrate is tak- 
en away from them, as happens with the deposed and the excommunicate. 


14. OTHERWISE. But others say that the sacraments, celebrated even 
by severed heretics in accordance with the form of the Church, are true 
and approved, because those who withdraw from the Church have not 
lost the right to give and consecrate; and those who are ordained by such 
heretics, when they return, are not to be ordained again. But as for those 
things which are done by heretics otherwise than in the Church, they are 
false and vain; and those who appear to be ordained by such people, re- 
ceive a wound, and not an honour. And it is according to this distinction 
that the doctors speak variously of these matters. 


15. ALSO OTHERWISE. But some say that the same sacraments can be 
celebrated by severed heretics as by Catholics, if the form of the Church 
is preserved by them; and that the sacraments celebrated by them are true 
and approved in themselves, but that they are false and empty as to their 
effect, both in those who handle them wrongly, and in those who receive 
them wrongly. And so they are void and false, because they do not give 
what they are believed and promise to confer. They are even said to be 
damnable, because they work unto judgement"! in those who give and re- 
ceive them unlawfully. They are also called unclean, not in themselves, 
but on account of their unworthy handling by the heretics. And so Gre- 
gory calls Arius’ communion an execration,'* and Innocent terms Bono- 
sius’ ordination a damnation:" not that this is what they are in them- 
selves, but because they make those such who wrongfully give or receive 
them. In the same way, Jerome calls their sacrifices “the bread of sor- 
row," not in themselves, but as to their effect.”° 


16. OTHERWISE. A few teach that those heretics who were ordained 
in the Church have the right to ordain and consecrate, even after sev- 
erance; but those who are ordained and anointed by them in schism or 
heresy lack that right, and so, when they want to ordain, they inflict a 
wound rather than confer a grace. 


"Cf. 1 Cor. 11, 29 and 34. 

**Cf. above, cl n2. 

‘Innocent I, Epistola 17, c3 n7. 
“Jerome, In Osee 9, 4. 
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Chapter 2 (151) 


ON SIMONY.—FROM WHAT IS IT CALLED SIMONY, AND WHAT IT IS. As 
to simoniacs, it is not to be doubted that they are heretics, and.yet, before 
a sentence of deposition from their order, they ordain and consecrate. 
Properly speaking, simoniacs are those who, like Simon Magus, wish to 
put a price on a priceless grace;' and those who, in the manner of Giezi, 
receive money for some sacred ministry, ought to be called Giezites. 
And yet all, whether givers or receivers, are called simoniacs, and both 
are struck down by the same sentence. 


Chapter 3 (152) 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO ARE ORDAINED BY SIMONIACS KNOWINGLY 
OR UNKNOWINGLY. And yet there 1s a difference between those who are 
ordained by simoniacs knowingly, and those who do it in ignorance.— 
POPE URBAN: “As for those who allow themselves knowingly to be con- 
secrated (or, better, execrated) by simoniacs, their consecration is entire- 
ly void. But as for those who are ordained by simoniacs whom, when 
they are ordained, they do not know to be such, and who are at the time 
considered to be Catholics, their ordination is mercifully sustained." 


Chapter 4 (153) 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO SAY THAT THEY ARE PURCHASING CORPO- 
REAL THINGS, AND NOT SPIRITUAL ONES.—POPE PASCHASIUS: "But if any 
should make the objection that they are not purchasing consecrations, but 
the things which flow from consecration, they prove themselves to be 
wholly senseless. For whoever sells one of two things, without which the 
other cannot be had, does not thereby cease to sell both."' 


Chapter 5 (154) 


DISTINCTION AMONG SIMONIACS. There is a threefold distinction of the 
simoniacal heresy. For some are ordained simoniacally by simoniacs, 
others simoniacally by non-simoniacs, others not simoniacally by simo- 
niacs.—POPE NICHOLAS. Hence Pope Nicholas: *We establish a decree 
concerning the threefold simoniacal heresy, that is, of those who ordain 


!Cf. Act. 8, 18-24. 
?Cf. 4 Kings 5, 20-27. 


Urban II, Council of Piacenza (1095), can. 4 and 3. 
Rather, Paschal I, Epistola 5 (ad archiepiscopum Mediolanensem). 
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or are ordained simoniacally by simoniacs, and of those ordained simo- 
niacally by non-simoniacs, and of those ordained non-simoniacally by 
simoniacs. Those who ordain or are ordained simoniacally by simoniacs, 
according to the canons, are to fall from their degree. Simoniacs or- 
dained simoniacally by non-simoniacs shall similarly be removed from 
their office. But as for simoniacs ordained non-simoniacally by simo- 
niacs, we mercifully allow that, by the imposition of hands, they may 
remain in office because of the needs of the time."'— This is to be under- 
stood of those who are ordained by simoniacs, in ignorance that they are 
such. It is not guilt of the crime that makes such people simoniacs, but 
ordination by a simoniac. 


Chapter 6 (155) 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO ARE ORDAINED FORCIBLY BY SIMONIACS OR 
HERETICS.—POPE ALEXANDER. Similarly, when Alexander decrees that 
simoniacs “are to be wholly condemned and deposed,"! it is to be under- 
stood: Unless one has been dragged by force. For of such, and of anyone 
ordained forcibly by any heretics, Innocent says that “they can have 
some colour of excuse, if they immediately leave them and denounce 
their most wicked and perverse company.” 


Chapter 7 (156) 


CONCERNING THE AGE OF CANDIDATES FOR ORDINATION, POPE NICHO- 
LAS DECREES AS FOLLOWS: “The sacred canons have set forth that a sub- 
deacon is not to be ordained before his fourteenth year, nor a deacon 
before his twenty-fifth, nor a priest before his thirtieth. Afterwards, if he 
is worthy, he can be elected to the episcopacy. We too, in equal manner, 
command that this be observed."'—FABIAN. Also Fabian: “If one has not 
completed his thirtieth year of age, let him in no way be ordained a priest, 
even if he is very worthy; because the Lord himself was thirty when he 
was baptized,” and so began to teach.” 


Na II, Decretum contra simoniacos, in the (lesser) Lateran Council (April 
nns. 


‘Alexander II, Lateran Council (1063), cl. 

"Innocent I, Epistola 17 (ad Rufum aliosque episcopos Macedoniae), c5 n12. 
"Not found among the decrees of Pope Nicholas I. 

CARES 21-23. 

?Among the spurious chapters attributed to Pope Fabian. 
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DISTINCTION XXVI 


Chapter 1 (157) 


1. ON THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE: THE INSTITUTION AND CAUSE OF 
WHICH IS SHOWN. While the other sacraments took their origin after sin 
and because of sin, we read that the sacrament of marriage was instituted 
by the Lord even before sin, and yet not for remedy, but for function. 


2. For the Scripture of Genesis reports that, after Adam had been 
put into a deep sleep and one of his ribs had been taken and woman 
formed from it, the man, understanding in spirit for what use the woman 
had been made, after an ecstasy said prophetically: This now is bone 
from my bones and flesh from my flesh; for this reason, a man shall 
leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife, and they shall be two 
in one flesh.! 


Chapter 2 (158) 


1. ON THE DOUBLE INSTITUTION OF MARRIAGE. The institution of mar- 
riage is twofold. The first was done for function before sin in paradise, 
where there would be a spotless marriage-bed and honourable nuptials, ' 
from which they [the first human beings] would conceive without ardour 
and bear without pain; the second was done after sin, as a remedy, and 
outside paradise, for the sake of avoiding illicit stirrings; the first, so that 
nature might be multiplied, and the second so that nature might be res- 
cued and vice curbed. For even before sin God said: Increase and multi- 
ply,’ and he repeated it after sin, when almost all human beings had been 
destroyed by the Flood.’ 

2. AUGUSTINE, ON GENESIS. Augustine attests that marriage was in- 
stituted before sin for function, and allowed after sin as a remedy; he 
says: “What was a function for the healthy, has become a remedy for the 
sick.’4—-IN THE BOOK ON MARRIAGE AND CONCUPISCENCE: “The infirmity 
of incontinence,” which is in the flesh [made] dead through sin, “is pre- 
served from falling into the ruin of shameful acts by the honourable es- 
tate of marriage.” 


1Gen. 2, 23-24. 

1Cf. Hebr. 13, 4; Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 9 c3 n6, c10 n18. 
*Genoal 28. 

*Cf. Gen. 9, 1. 


^ Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 9 c7 n12. 
‘Augustine, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, bk 1 c16 n18; cf. Rom. 8, 10. 
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3. If the first human beings had not sinned, they and their successors 
would have joined together without the incentive of the flesh and the fer- 
vour of lust; and as any good deed is worthy of reward, so their union 
would have been good and worthy of reward. Because of sin, the law of 
lethal concupiscence is now in our members, and since carnal joining 
does not happen without it, such coitus is now reprehensible and evil, 
unless it is excused by the goods of marriage. 


Chapter 3 (159) 


WHEN IS MARRIAGE CONTRACTED ACCORDING TO PRECEPT, AND WHEN 
ACCORDING TO INDULGENCE. The first institution had a precept, the sec- 
ond an indulgence. For we learn from the Apostle that marriage was al- 
lowed to the human race for the avoidance of fornication.' But because 
the human race does not choose the better things, by indulgence it has a 
remedy, but not a reward; and if one should fall away from it, he de- 
serves a deadly judgement. Whatever is allowed according to indul- 
gence is voluntary, and not necessary: otherwise one who did not do it 
would be a transgressor.—And that which was said to the first human 
beings before sin: Increase and multiply,’ may certainly be understood 
as a precept. They were bound by this precept even after sin, until multi- 
plication was achieved; afterwards marriage was contracted according to 
indulgence. In the same way, also after the Flood, by which almost all of 
humankind was annihilated, it was said according to precept to the chil- 
dren of Noah: Increase and multiply; but after human beings were mul- 
tiplied, marriage was contracted according to indulgence, not according 
to command." 


Chapter 4 (160) 


IN WHAT WAYS INDULGENCE IS UNDERSTOOD. Indulgence is understood 
in different ways, namely for concession, for remission, for permission. 
In the New Testament there is permission for the lesser goods and the 
lesser evils. Marriage belongs to the lesser goods, because it does not 
deserve the palm, but it exists as a remedy. The coitus which is done by 
reason of incontinence belongs to the lesser evils, that is, the venial ones. 
The first, that is, marriage, is granted, that is, is condoned; but the sec- 


!] Cor. 7, 1 and 6. 
?Gen. 1, 28. 

?Gen. 9, 1. 

"CE Cor, 776: 
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ond, that is, such a coitus, is allowed, that is, it is tolerated in such a way 
that it is not forbidden. 


Chapter 5 (161) 


1. THAT NUPTIALS ARE GOOD. There were a few heretics who detested 
nuptials, and they were called Tatians.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK 
ON HERESIES: “These entirely condemn nuptials, and declare them to 
be equal to fornications and other corruptions; nor do they receive 
among their number anyone who makes use of marriage, whether male 
or female.” 


2. That marriage is a good thing is proved not only from our reading 
that the Lord instituted it between our first parents; but also because 
Christ was present at the nuptials at Cana in Galilee and commended 
them by a miracle, changing water into wine.? Afterwards, he also for- 
bade the dismissal of a wife, except for reason of fornication.* And the 
Apostle says: A virgin does not sin, if she marries.’ And so it is estab- 
lished that marriage is a good thing. Otherwise it would not be a sacra- 
ment: for a sacrament is a sacred sign.° 


Chapter 6 (162) 


1. OF WHAT THING IS MARRIAGE A SACRAMENT. And so, since marriage 
is a sacrament, it is both a sacred sign and the sign of a sacred thing, 
namely of the joining of Christ and the Church, as the Apostle says. For 
it is written: A man shall leave his father and mother and cleave to his 
wife, and they shall be two in one flesh.! And this is a great sacrament: 
but I say in Christ and the Church.” For just as there is between the part- 
ners to a marriage a joining according to the consent of souls and the 
intermingling of bodies, so the Church joins herself to Christ by will and 
nature: because she wills the same as he does, and he took a form from 
human nature. And so the bride is joined to the bridegroom spiritually 
and corporeally, that is, by charity and the conformity of nature.—There 
is a symbol of this twofold joining, in marriage: for the consent of the 


! Augustine, De haeresibus, c25. 

?Cf. Gen. 2, 24. 

3Jn. 2, 2-10. 

^Cf. Mt. 5, 32 and 19, 9; Mk. 10, 11; Lk. 16, 18. 
51 Gor. 7, 36. 

$Cf. above, dist. 1 cl. 


!Cf. Gen. 2, 24. 
?Eph. 5, 31-32... 
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partners signifies the spiritual joining of Christ and the Church, which 
happens through charity; but the intermingling of the sexes signifies that 
union which happens through the conformity of nature. 


2. HOW THAT STATEMENT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD: THAT WOMAN 
HAS NO PART IN MARRIAGE, WITH WHOM THERE IS NO INTERMINGLING OF 
THE SEXES. That is why some teachers said that a woman has no part 
in marriage who does not experience carnal joining.—For Augustine 
says: “It is not in doubt that a woman has no part in marriage, with whom 
it is clear that there was no intermingling of the sexes.'?—Also Pope 
Leo: “Since the fellowship of marriage was instituted from the beginning 
in such a way that it does not have in itself the sacrament of Christ and 
the Church apart from the intermingling of sexes, it is not in doubt that a 
woman has no part in marriage, with whom it is clear there was no nup- 
tial mystery.”*—Also Augustine: “There is no complete marriage with- 
out the intermingling of sexes.” 


3. If one should take this according to the superficial meaning of the 
words, he would be induced into so great an error as to say that no mar- 
riage could be contracted without carnal joining, and that there was no 
marriage between Mary and Joseph, or that it was not complete. Which it 
would be impious to feel: for that marriage was so much the more holy 
and complete the more it was free of carnal work. 


4. But what has been said above is to be understood in this sense: not 
that such a woman, with whom there is no mingling of the sexes, has no 
part in marriage, but that she has no part in a marriage which bears an 
express and full figuration of the joining of Christ and the Church. For 
such a marriage only signifies that union of Christ and the Church which 
is in charity, but not the one which is in the conformity of nature. And so 
even in such a marriage there is the symbol of the joining of Christ and 
the Church, but only of that by which the Church is united to Christ in 
charity, not of the one by which the members are united to the head by 
his taking of flesh. 


5. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CONJUGAL GOOD. And yet the 
marriage is no less holy on that account because, as Augustine says, “in 
nuptials, the holiness of the sacrament is worth more than the fecundity 
of the womb."^ Marriage is also a sign of the spiritual joining and the 


Rather, Hincmar of Rheims. 

“Leo I, Epistola 167 (ad Rusticum, Narbonnensem episcopum), inq. 4. 
*Cf. Augustine, Soliloquia, bk 2 c10 n17. 

* Augustine, De bono coniugali, c18 n21. 
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love of souls, by which partners ought to unite themselves; hence the 
Apostle says: Husbands, love your wives as your own bodies. 


DISTINCTION XXVII 


Chapter 1 (163) 


WHAT THINGS ARE TO BE CONSIDERED IN MARRIAGE. After these matters, 
it is to be considered what marriage is, what is the efficient cause of mar- 
riage and the cause for the sake of which it is to be contracted, and what 
are the goods of marriage, and how carnal joining is excused because of 
them, and which persons may lawfully contract marriage. There are also 
many other things which are to be considered as to marriage, which we 
will present in a summary way. 


Chapter 2 (164) 


WHAT IS MARRIAGE. Nuptials, or marriage, are the marital joining of 
husband and wife of lawful standing, maintaining an undivided manner 
of life.—It pertains to the ‘undivided manner’ that neither may profess 
continence, or go off to pray,’ without the other's consent; and that, 
while they both live, the conjugal bond remains between them so that it 
is not lawful for them to join with others; and that each treat the other as 
he or she would himself or herself.—In this description is included only 
the marriage of the faithful who are of lawful standing. 


Chapter 3 (165) 


1. ON THE CONSENT WHICH MAKES THE MARRIAGE. The efficient cause 
of marriage is consent, and not just any kind, but one expressed in words, 
and not of future, but of present effect.—For if they consent as to the 
future, saying: I shall take you as my husband, and I you as my wife, this 
is not a consent which effects marriage. Also, if they consent in the mind, 
and do not express it in words or by other certain signs, such a consent 
does not make a marriage. But if they express in words what they do not 
will in their hearts, then, if there is no coercion or fraud, that obligation 
of words by which they consent, saying: ‘I take you as my husband, and I 
you as my wife,’ makes a marriage. 


"Eph. 5, 25 and 28. 
lop Cor. 7, 5. 
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2. HE PROVES BY AUTHORITIES THAT CONSENT ALONE MAKES A 
MARRIAGE. That consent makes a marriage is proved by the authori- 
ties below.—IsIDORE. For Isidore says: “Consent makes marriage."— 
NICHOLAS. Also Pope Nicholas: “In accordance with the laws, let con- 
sent alone suffice of those whose joinings are at issue; if it alone should 
perhaps be lacking in their nuptials, all other things, even if celebrated 
together with coitus itself, are vain."—JOoHN CHRYSOSTOM, ON MAT- 
THEW. Also John Chrysostom: “It is not coitus that makes marriage, but 
the will; and so the separation of bodies does not dissolve it.—AM- 
BROSE, IN THE BOOK ON VIRGINS. Also Ambrose: “It is not the deflower- 
ing of virginity that makes marriage, but the conjugal pact."—From 
these words, it is clear that it is consent, that is, the conjugal pact, that 
makes marriage; and from that time on there is a marriage, even if carnal 
joining has not preceded or does not follow. 


Chapter 4 (166) 


1. WHEN DOES A MARRIAGE BEGIN TO BE. The testimonies of the Saints 
prove that they are spouses from the very moment of espousals, in which 
the conjugal pact is expressed.—AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON VIRGINS. 
For Ambrose says: *When the conjugal union begins, the name of mar- 
riage is decreed. There is marriage when she is joined to her husband, 
not when she is known carnally by him."'—ISIDORE, IN THE BOOK OF 
ETYMOLOGIES. Also Isidore: “Conjugal partners are more truly so called 
from the first faith of espousal, even though the sharing of the marital 
bed has not yet occurred between them.” 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CONJUGAL GOOD. Also Au- 
gustine: “She [Mary] is called his [Joseph's] spouse because of her first 
faith of espousal, although he had not known her in the marriage bed, 
nor was ever to do so. But the term of spouse was not lost or false, where 
there never had been, nor was to be, any intermingling of the flesh. 
Because of this faithful joining, both deserved to be called ‘parents of 
Christ (not only she as his mother, but also he as his father, as his 
mother's spouse), both such in mind, not in the flesh.?— From these 
words, it is clearly shown that, from the time of the occurrence of a will- 


‘Not found in Isidore. 

"Nicholas I, Epistola 97 (ad consulta Bulgarorum), n3. 
*Pseudo-Chrysostom, In Matthaeum opus imperfectum, hom. 32. 
“Ambrose, De institutione virginis, c6 n41. 


‘Ambrose, De institutione virginis, c6 n41. 
"Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 9 c7 n9. 
?Rather Augustine, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, bk 1 c11 n12. 
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ing and marital consent, which alone makes marriage, the bride and 
groom are true marriage partners. 


Chapter 5 (167) 


1. ACCORDING TO SOME, THERE IS NO MARRIAGE BEFORE THE CARNAL 
JOINING, BUT THEY ARE SPOUSES. But some assert that no true marriage 
is contracted before the handing over [of the bride] and carnal joining, 
nor are they true marriage partners before there is intermingling of the 
sexes; from the first faith of espousal, the man and the woman are 
spouses, but not marriage partners. They say that spouses are frequently 
called “marriage partners’ not because that is what they are, but because 
they are going to become such, and have exchanged a mutual promise to 
that effect. And they say that the words of the above authorities are to be 
understood in accordance with this. 


2. WITH WHAT REASON THEY SUPPORT THEIR VIEW. They conclude 
that there is a great difference between a spouse and a marriage partner 
from the fact that, before carnal joining, a spouse has the right to choose 
the monastic life, whether or not her spouse agrees; if she does so, then 
her spouse may even marry someone else. But one who 1s already a 
marriage partner cannot even practice continence, except by common 
consent, nor seek to enter a monastery, unless each of them equally pro- 
fess continence. 


Chapter 6 (168) 


1. THAT A SPOUSE CAN CHOOSE A MONASTERY WITHOUT REQUIRING 
THE OTHER SPOUSE’S CONSENT. It is proved by the authorities of the 
Saints that it is lawful for a spouse to choose a monastery.—POPE EU- 
SEBIUS. For Pope Eusebius says: “It is not lawful for parents to hand over 
an espoused girl to another man, but it is lawful for her to choose a mon- 
astery.”'—GREGORY, IN THE REGISTER. Also Gregory: “Legal decrees 
have provided that, if an espoused woman should wish to convert her 
manner of life, she shall not suffer the penalty of any loss whatever.” 

2. HE SETS OUT SOME EXAMPLES. Jerome too reports that Macarius, 
the principal of Christ’s hermits, after celebrating his wedding banquet 
and when he was about to enter his marriage chamber in the evening, 
left the City, travelled to parts across the seas, and chose for himself 


!Spurious; Gratian, Decretum, c27 q2 c27. 1 
iD Registrum epistolarum (ad Fortunatum et Anthemium), bk 7 ep. 23 (20). 
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the solitude of the hermitage.’ The blessed Alexius too, in a similar 
way, was called by divine grace from his nuptials, left his spouse and 
nakedly began to serve Christ.—From these authorities and examples, it 
is clear that it is lawful for spouses, without each other's consent, to 
profess continence. 


Chapters 7-8 (169-170) 


1. THAT THOSE WHO ARE MARRIAGE PARTNERS CANNOT PROFESS 
CONTINENCE WITHOUT EACH OTHER’S CONSENT. But this is not at all law- 
ful for those who are marriage partners. For the husband cannot act upon 
an intention to pursue a better life without his wife’s consent, and vice 
versa.—GREGORY. Hence Gregory writes to the patrician Theotista: 
“Some say that marriages ought to be dissolved for the sake of religion. 
But it should be known that, even though human law has granted this, 
divine law has forbidden it. But if it should suit both to lead a continent 
life, who would dare to denounce this? For we know of many saints who 
have both previously led continent lives with their marriage partners, and 
afterwards transferred themselves to the rules of holy Church. But if the 
wife does not seek to attain the continence which the husband desires, or 
the husband refuses what the wife desires, it is not possible to dissolve 
their wedlock, because it is written: The wife has no power over her own 
body, but her husband does; similarly, the husband has no power over 
his own body, but his wife does.”'” 


2. THE SAME TO ADRIAN, NOTARY IN PALERMO. The same: “Aga- 
thosa, the bearer of these presents, has complained that her husband, 
against her will, has undergone monastic conversion. We therefore com- 
mand Your Experience to look into the matter by diligent enquiry, lest 
the man's conversion was with her consent, or that she herself promised 
to change. If this is found to be the case, see to it that he remain in the 
monastery, and compel her to change in accordance with her promise. 
But if neither of these is the case, and you do not discover that the afore- 
said woman has committed at anytime the crime of fornication, because 
of which it is lawful to leave one's wife, then, lest his conversion might 
become an occasion of perdition to the wife left in the world, it is our 
will that you, without allowing any excuse, restore her husband to her, 
even if he has already been tonsured. For, except for the cause of fornica- 
tion, no reason allows a man to dismiss his wife. After the husband and 


?*Rather, Theophilus, etc., Vita s. Macarii, c18. 


“il Care, 7, di. 
*Gregory, Registrum epistolarum, bk 11 ep. 45 (27). 
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wife have been made one body? by marital copulation, such a body can- 
not in part be converted, and in part remain in the world.’ 


3. ALSO, FROM THE EIGHTH SYNOD. Also, from the Eighth Synod: 
"If any married man wishes to undergo monastic conversion, he is not to 
be received, unless first he is released by his wife, who herself professes 
chastity. Then do such people follow Christ without fault after leaving 
the world, if they have with equal will consented to chastity.” 


4. FROM THE SYNOD OF EUGENIUS: Also: “If a husband and wife 
have consented to separate for the sole purpose of living a religious life, 
let this not be done without the bishop’s knowledge, so that each of 
them may be placed by him in a suitable place. Indeed, if the wife, or 
either of them, is unwilling, a marriage is not to be dissolved even for 
such a reason.”® 


5. AUGUSTINE, ON ADULTEROUS MARRIAGES. Also Augustine: “If you 
abstain without your wife's will, you give her licence to fornicate, and 
her sin shall be imputed to your abstinence.”’—POPE NICHOLAS. Also 
Pope Nicholas: *Queen Theberga has written to us that she wishes to be 
absolved from her royal dignity and [marital] union, desiring to be con- 
tent only with private life. We have written to her that this cannot be 
done on any other condition, than if her husband Lotharius should 
choose the same life."* 

6. From these examples, it is manifest that marriage partners, with- 
out their common consent, cannot profess continence or take the habit 
of religion; and if they should do this, they are to be called back. But 
spouses can choose the monastery without common consent, so that it 
appears that no marriage exists between two spouses. 


7. And so they assert that they are called marriage partners from the 
first faith of espousal not because they are already such indeed, but in 
hope for the future, because they shall afterwards become marriage part- 
ners out of the faith which they owe to each other by their espousal.— 
They want the above authorities, which assert that consent makes mar- 
riage, to be understood in the sense that consent or the marital pact does 
not make inarriage before coitus, but in the course of coitus. For just as 
the deflowering of virginity does not make a marriage, unless the con- 
jugal pact has preceded, so neither does the conjugal pact make a mar- 


ATi I Cor E G 

‘Gregory, Registrum epistolarum, bk 11 ep. 50 (30). 

‘Cf. Eighth Synod (Nicaea II), c20. 

SEugenius II in the Roman Synod (826), c36. 

"Rather, Pseudo-Chrysostom, Jn Psalmum 50, hom. 1. 
*Nicholas I, Epistola 50 or 148 (ad Carolum Calvum regem). 
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riage, unless there is also the carnal joining. And so, by the conjugal 
pact, they become spouses before coitus; but in coitus, they become mar- 
riage partners. For the conjugal pact brings it about that the one who be- 
fore was a spouse, in the course of coitus becomes a wife. 


8. RESPONSE TO THE ABOVE, WITH THE DETERMINATION OF WHAT 
PRECEDES. To these, we respond as follows: There is at times an espousal 
where there is an agreement between a man and a woman about con- 
tracting marriage, but without there being present consent; and there is 
an espousal which has present consent, that is, a conjugal pact, which 
alone makes marriage. And so in that espousal where there is a promise 
to contract marriage, they only become spouses, and not marriage part- 
ners; it is lawful for such spouses, without common consent, to profess 
continence and choose a monastery. But in that espousal where there is 
present consent, marriage is contracted, and from the first faith of that 
espousal they are called true marriage partners.—According to this dis- 
tinction of espousal, doctors speak variously of spouses. 


Chapter 9 (171) 


1. HOW SPOUSE IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD IN THE CHAPTERS BELOW. For 
at times they call spouses women who had an espousal in which there 
was a present conjugal pact; and those truly are marriage partners. 


2. GREGORY: THAT SOMEONE’S SPOUSE CANNOT MARRY HIS KIN. 
Hence Gregory: “If one has espoused or pledged to a wife, although 
afterwards he was prevented by death from taking her as his wife, it is 
not lawful for any member of his blood kin to take her in marriage; and 
if it should be found to have been done, the union is to be dissolved.” 


3. POPE JULIUS. Also Pope Julius: “If anyone espoused or pledged 
to a wife and, either because he was prevented by death, or because 
some other causes intervened, he had not known her [carnally], neither 
his brother, nor any other of his blood kin, is to take her as his wife at 
any time."? 

4. GREGORY TO EMPEROR MAURITIUS, REGARDING SOME COUNT 
WHO HAD MARRIED THE SPOUSE OF HIS DEAD NEPHEW. Also Gregory: 
"Whoever takes in marriage a girl espoused to his close kinsman, let him 
be anathema and all those who have consented with him, because accord- 
ing to God's law it is decreed that he die. For it is the usage of the divine 


‘Spurious decree of Gregory I; Gratian, Decretum, c27 q2 c14. 
?Spurious decree of Julius I; Gratian, Decretum, c27 q2 c15. 
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law to call spouses wives, as in the Gospel: Take Mary your wife; and in 
Deuteronomy: Jf a man find another’s spouse in a field or in any other 
place, and he lies with her or takes her to his house, he shall die, be- 
cause he has violated his neighbour's wife;* not who was alreàdy a wife, 
but who was to be made a wife by her parents." ^—From these words, it 
is gathered that some spouses are marriage partners before the interming- 
ling of the sexes. 


5. But perhaps it is troublesome that, at the end of the chapter, it 
says: "Not who was already a wife, but who was to be made a wife." 
But this is not to be understood as if she were not truly a wife, from 
the moment when the conjugal pact occurred; but that she had not yet 
been handed over, nor had the wifely transaction occurred, namely con- 
jugal congress. 


6. THAT IN THESE OTHER CHAPTERS, SPOUSE IS TAKEN OTHERWISE. 
She is also called spouse who was espoused to a man in such a way that 
there was no present consent, but a promise of future consent. 


7. FROM THE COUNCIL OF TRIBUR. It is in this sense that that decree 
is understood: “If someone has lain with his son's spouse, and then his 
son takes her as his wife, the father afterwards may not have a wife, nor 
the woman a husband; the son, if he was ignorant of his father’s crime, 
may marry another.”° If she had been a marriage partner, which would 
have been the case if there had been a conjugal pact in their espousal, 
her spouse would not be allowed to marry another. For the penalty of in- 
ability to marry is inflicted on fornicators from rigour, so that others may 
be deterred by fear. 

8. FROM THE SAME COUNCIL. Also, from the same: “Someone es- 
poused a wife and endowed her, and was unable to join with her; his 
brother secretly corrupted her and made her pregnant. It was decreed 
that, although she could not be married to her lawful spouse, the brother 
could not have his brother's spouse; although the fornicators must bear 
the punishment for their fornication, yet lawful marriages are not denied 
to them." This must be understood of that espousal where there was no 
present conjugal consent, otherwise it would not be lawful for them to 
enter into other marriages. 


*Mt. 1, 20. 

*Deut. 22, 25 and 24. 

‘Spurious decree of Gregory; Gratian, Decretum, C27 C2 (MA 
‘Rather, from the Council of Compendium (757), c11 or c13. 
"Council of Tribur (895), c41. 
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9. FROM THE COUNCIL OF TOLEDO. In this sense must be understood 
also that text: “It has been established by the sacred assembly that, if 
anyone raped another's spouse, he is to be subject to public penance and 
to remain without hope of marriage. If she had not consented to the same 
crime, she is not to be denied permission to marry another."? It is clear 
that she was espoused without a present conjugal pact, and so was not a 
marriage partner, so that she is not denied permission to marry another, 
even though her spouse is still alive.—For there are some nuptial pacts 
as to the future, from which they are called spouses, but are not thereby 
marriage partners; and there is some conjugal pact as to the present, 
which makes the spouses also marriage partners. And each of these pacts 
is sometimes called ‘espousal’ or ‘spousal pacts’; but only solemn nup- 
tial pacts are properly called spousal pacts. 


10. WHY ESPOUSED BRIDES ARE NOT IMMEDIATELY HANDED OVER. 
— AUGUSTINE, IN THE CONFESSIONS, BOOK 4. Concerning nuptial pacts 
where there is only a promise as to the future, Augustine says: “It has 
been instituted that the espoused bride should not immediately be handed 
over, lest the husband deem her worthless, if given, whom he, as a 
spouse, desired while she was delayed.” 


Chapter 10 (172) 


1. WHICH SPOUSE IS A WIDOW AT HER SPOUSE'S DEATH, AND WHICH 
NOT. And it is to be known that the spouse.regarding whom a promise of 
future effect was made is not a widow at her spouse's death, because he 
was never her husband. And so, if anyone should marry her afterwards, 
he is not forbidden promotion to the sacred orders, because he has not 
married a widow. For the husband of a widow, just like a bigamist, is 
forbidden to become a priest. But no one is kept out of the sacred orders 
as the result of such a joining. 


2. ONE WHO MARRIES ANOTHER'S SPOUSE AFTER HIS DEATH MAY 
PROCEED TO SACRED ORDERS.—POPE PELAGIUS. In this sense is to be 
understood what Pope Pelagius says concerning one who takes to wife 
another man’s spouse after his death: “There is nothing pertaining to this 
point which stands in his way from the canonical institutes,” which 
would stand in the way of his being promoted to the sacred orders.’ But 
if she had been such a spouse between whom and her spouse had oc- 


*Rather, Council of Trosly (909), c8. 
?Rather, Augustine, Confessiones, bk 8 c3 n7. 


"Pelagius I, Epistola 44 (Marcello episcopo Sevoniensi). 
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curred present consent, she would have been a widow after his death; 
one who joined carnally with her, would no longer be able to proceed to 
sacred orders, since he would have married a widow. 


3. And so it is not to be doubted that only present consent effects 
marriage, and from this they are called true marriage partners. There- 
fore, after such a consent, if anyone should join himself to another, even 
if the intermingling of flesh should follow, he is to be called back to his 
earlier union. : 


DISTINCTION XXVIII 


Chapter 1 (173) 


1. WHETHER FUTURE CONSENT WITH AN OATH MAKES A MARRIAGE. 
Here it must be asked whether future consent, even with the addition 
of an oath, makes a marriage, if, for instance, one promises, or even 
swears, to a woman that he will marry her at an agreed upon time, and 
she promises or swears that she will marry him, does such a prom- 
ise make them marriage partners? If they change their minds, and one or 
the other proceeds to marry a third party, will the pact of the second 
union be rescinded because of the first and oath-strengthened promise? 


2. RESPONSE. Consider that it is a far different thing to promise and 
to do. One who promises, does not yet do; and so someone who had 
promised that he would take the woman as his wife, has not yet done so; 
and she who had promised to marry him, has not yet done so.—How, 
then, can they be called marriage partners, who have not yet contracted 
[marriage], but who promise under oath that they will do so in the fu- 
ture? Also, if by force of an oath which pertains to the future, they dre 
thereupon rendered marriage partners now, why do they swear to do in 
the future what they are bringing about in the present? Also, if they be- 
come marriage partners as soon as they swear, then they effect this thing 
at the time when they swear that they will do it.—And so I say that there 
was no marriage at that time, but a future one is promised. But if the man 
afterwards took a wife, and the woman married a husband, each entered 
a marriage that cannot be dissolved. And so the preceding lie or perjury 
is to be corrected by penance, but the subsequent marriage is not to be 
dissolved. But it is not so when the oath of present consent to a marriage 
is confirmed by testimony; after such consent, if one should marry some- 
one else, and even beget offspring, the marriage is to be declared null, 
and he is to be recalled to the prior union. 
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3. WHY [THERE IS] A SEEMING CONTRADICTION WITH THE ABOVE.— 
A CONSTITUTION FROM THE NOVELS. What is said above seems to be con- 
tradicted by what the laws set down: “If anyone, while touching the di- 
vine Scriptures, has sworn to a woman that he will have her as his lawful 
wife, or if he has sworn such an oath in an oratory, let her be his lawful 
wife, even if there has been no [establishment of a] dowry and no inter- 
vening written act." —DETERMINATION. But here is shown what ought 
to be, or to be done, not what is done at that time: for she does not be- 
come a wife by that oath, but what was sworn ought to be done. The law 
may also be understood as concerning an oath by which they express 
present consent and take each other reciprocally. 


4. POPE EVARISTUS. What Pope Evaristus says also seems to be 
contrary to that sentence by which it was said that consent alone makes 
a marriage; ^A marriage cannot be made lawful, unless the wife is 
sought from those who have dominion over her and by whom she is 
protected, espoused by her parents, and dowered in accordance with the 
laws; in accordance with custom, blessed by a priest and, escorted by 
bridesmaids, she is to be solemnly received.” And also: “Know that 
such marriages are lawful. If they have been presumptuously attempted 
otherwise, they are not marriages, but fornications and adulteries, unless 
a proper will has come to their aid and lawful vows have come in sup- 
port." ^— WHY HE MAY HAVE SAID THIS. But this is not to be understood 
in the sense that there cannot be a lawful marriage without all that is 
enumerated, but that without such things it does not have due decorum 
and decency. 


Chapter 2 (174) 


1. WHAT THINGS PERTAIN TO THE NECESSITY OF THE SACRAMENT, AND 
WHAT TO ITS DECORUM. For in the celebration of this sacrament, as in 
others, some things pertain to the substance of the sacrament, such as 
present consent, which alone suffices for the contracting of marriage; 
but other things pertain to the decorum and solemnity of the sacrament, 
such as the handing over by the parents, the benediction of the priests, 
and suchlike, without which marriage is lawfully done as to its effect, 
but not as to the honour of the sacrament. 


‘Justinian, Novellae 74, 5. 

? Above, dist. 27 c10 n3. 

"Spurious; Gratian, Decretum, c30 q5 cl. 
^Spurious. 
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2. And so, without these rites, they do not come together as lawful 
marriage partners, but in the manner of adulterers and fornicators, as do 
those who marry secretly; and they would indeed be fornicators, except 
for the aid of the will expressed by words of present consent, which 
makes the marriage between them lawful. Indeed, even secret consent, 
expressed by words of present effect, makes a marriage, even though 
there is not here an honest contract. But a consent which is expressed in 
secret does not render a marriage inviolable. For if the one should dis- 
miss the other, neither party is compelled by the Church's judgement to 
return and remain with the other, since a contract which is made in secret 
cannot be proven by witnesses. But if they, who had consented to each 
other in secret, should voluntarily profess the same consent in public, 
then their own will helps and the lawful vows aid to make that marriage 
inviolable, which had been previously contracted secretly. And so a will 
which is expressed in secret brings it about that there is a marriage; but 
when that will is openly expressed, it helps to make the marriage invio- 
lable and strengthens it, and makes it permissible for the Church to make 
judgement concerning it, if it should be expedient. 


Chapter 3 (175) 


]. CONCERNING WHAT THING IS THAT CONSENT GIVEN: WHETHER CAR- 
NAL JOINING, COHABITATION, OR SOMETHING ELSE. Here it is asked, 
since present consent makes a marriage, concerning what thing is that 
consent given, whether carnal joining, or cohabitation, or both. If con- 
sent to cohabitation makes a marriage, then brother can contract mar- 
riage with sister, and father with daughter; if [it is consent] to carnal 
joining, then there was no marriage between Mary and Joseph. For Mary 
had resolved to remain in virginity, unless God should command her to 
do otherwise, according to that which she is seen to say to the angel: 
How shall this be, since I do not know a man?,' that is, I resolved that I 
would not know one. It was not because she did not then know a man 
that it was necessary for her to ask how she could have a son, but be- 
cause she had resolved that she would never know one.—BEDE, ON 
LUKE. For Bede says that she had determined to remain in virginity.” 
And so, if afterwards she consented to carnal joining, against her original 
intent, she appears guilty of having broken a vow in her mind, even 
though not of violating one in deed. 


ILk. 1, 34. 
2Bede, In Lucam 1, 34. 
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2. SEE WHAT THING THAT CONSENT REGARDED. And so let us say 
that a consent to carnal joining or to cohabitation does not make a mar- 
riage, but consent to conjugal partnership, expressed by words of pres- 
ent tense, as when a man says: I take you as my wife, and neither as one 
to lord it over me, nor as a slave-girl. 


Chapter 4 (176) 


1. WHY THE WOMAN WAS FORMED FROM THE SIDE OF THE MAN. And 
because she is not given as slave-girl or as one to lord it over him, in the 
beginning she was not formed either from the highest part, nor from the 
lowest, but from the side of man, for the sake of conjugal partnership. If 
she had been made from the highest, as from the head, she might seem 
created for domination; but if from the lowest, as from the feet, she 
might seem to be created for subjection to slavery. But because she is 
taken neither as mistress, nor as slave-girl, she is made from the middle, 
that is, from the side, because she is taken for conjugal partnership. 


2. When they come together in this manner, so that the man says: J 
take you as my marriage partner, and the woman says: J take you as my 
husband, by these words, or others of similar meaning, consent is ex- 
pressed, and not to carnal joining or to bodily cohabitation, but to con- 
jugal partnership. Henceforth, it is proper for them to cohabit, unless 
perhaps for the sake of religion they are separated bodily by a common 
vow, either for a time or until the end. 


DISTINCTION XXIX 


Chapter 1 (177) 


1. COERCION PRECLUDES CONJUGAL CONSENT.—POPE URBAN. It is 
necessary that conjugal consent be free of coercion. For coerced consent, 
which ought not even to be called consent, does not make a marriage, as 
Pope Urban attests, writing to Sanctius, king of Aragon, in these words: 
"As for the marriage of your niece, whom you, under the pressure of 
necessity, promised and confirmed by oath to give to some knight, in 
accordance with the requirements, of equity we have decreed as follows: 
if, as has been reported, it is still the case that she entirely rejects that 
man, and persists in that same firmness of will, utterly denying that she 
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will marry him, you are not at all to compel her, unwilling and resisting, 
to join herself in marriage to that man."! 

2. CONCERNING THE DAUGHTER OF PRINCE JORDAN. The same: “The 
legates of Prince Jordan have reported to us that he, regretfully and 
under coercion, espoused his daughter to Rainaldus while she cried and 
resisted with all her might. If this is proven to be the case, since the 
authority of the laws and the canons does not approve such espousals, 
but lest our decision seem too harsh to those who do not know the laws 
and the canons, we temper the sentence as follows: if the prince, with 
his daughter's assent, should wish to complete what he has begun, we 
allow it. If not, however, let our legate hear both sides and, if there 
should be nothing on Rainaldus' part which causes further impediment, 
let him receive an oath from the same Jordan to establish what has been 
asserted. Following the letter of canons and laws, we do not forbid that 
afterwards his said daughter, if she should wish it, may marry only in the 
Lord’ with some other man.” 


3. From these examples, it is clear that marriage is done between 
those who freely consent, and not between those who resist and are 
unwilling. And yet, if those who were joined unwilling and coerced 
should afterwards cohabit for some length of time without objection and 
complaint, so long as they have had the opportunity to leave or to com- 
plain, they are deemed to consent; and this subsequent consent supplies 
what the preceding coercion had taken away. 


4. IN THE BOOK OF THE PANDECTS. One who does not manifestly 
object is deemed to consent, according to that text: "In espousals, the 
consent of the same parties is required which is desired for marriage. 
And yet a daughter is deemed always to consent to her father, unless 
she manifestly dissents.”*—-Also: *Espousals, like nuptials, are done by 
the consent of those who contract them: and so, as in nuptials, so also 
in espousals, it is necessary that a daughter subject to her father give 
her consent; and if she does not resist her father’s will, she is deemed 


to consent.” 


Urban I, Epistolae et privilegia, n96. 
CECOT 7, 99 

3P.F. Kehr, Italia Pontificia, vol. 8, n39 p. 209. 
4Justinian, Digest, bk 23 tit. 1 1. 7. 

*[bid., 11. 11 and 12. 
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DISTINCTION XXX 


Chapter 1 (178) 


1. ON THE ERROR WHICH NULLIFIES CONSENT. Nor is it coercion alone 
which precludes consent, but also error. It is not every error, however, 
that impedes consent. For there is an error as to person, another as to 
fortune, another as to condition, another as to quality. An error as to per- 
son occurs when this person is reputed to be a certain man, but is some- 
one else; an error as to fortune, when one who is rich is thought to be 
poor, or vice versa; an error as to condition, when one who is a slave is 
thought to be free; an error as to quality, when one who is wicked is 
thought to be good. 


2. An error as to fortune or as to quality does not preclude marriage 
consent; but an error as to condition nullifies conjugal consent; we shall 
treat of condition afterwards.'—An error as to person too does not allow 
for conjugal consent: if, for example, one seeks a noblewoman in mar- 
riage, and in her stead another non-noble woman is given to him, there is 
no marriage between them, because the man did not consent to this one, 
but to the other. If, for instance, someone had promised to sell me some 
gold, and he gives me brass, and so deceives me: should I be said to have 
consented to the brass? No; I never wanted to purchase brass: and so I 
never consented to it, because consent can only pertain to the will. And 
just as the error as to the material precludes consent in this case, so also 
the error as to person does in marriage. 


3. OBJECTION. But an objection is made concerning Jacob, who had 
served seven years for Rachel, but Lia was substituted for her? did the 
error as to person not preclude the marriage, since he had consented to 
Rachel, and not to Lia?—HE RESOLVES IT. But what was done in that 
case is not improperly said to have been carried out as a mystery. 
Moreover, although consent had not preceded, it followed; nor are they 
adjudged to have been fornicators because of the intercourse which pre- 
ceded the consent, since he knew her with marital affection, and she sat- 
isfied the debt with wifely affection, believing that she was lawfully 
joined to him by the law of primogeniture and her father's commands. It 
is also excused because it was so done by God's counsel as a mystery. 


4. Today too, one would be excused if, without his knowledge, his 
wife's sister should enter his bed and substituted herself for her; al- 


'Dist. 36 cl. 
Cf. Gen. 29, 24-25. 
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though the woman would be regarded as having to remain without hope 
of marriage in perpetuity, the one who knew her carnally is excused by 
ignorance.—This is proved by the following analogy: if the devil, trans- 
forming himself into an angel of light,’ is believed to be good; it is nota 
dangerous error.—That such a man might not have consented to such a 
woman is shown by another analogy: if some heretic, in the name of Au- 
gustine or Ambrose, should present himself to a Catholic, and invite him 
to imitate his faith, if the Catholic should assent, to whose definition of 
faith would he be said to have assented? Not to the heretical sect, but to 
the integrity of faith which that heretic had lyingly said that he had. 


5. Error as to fortune does not preclude consent: one who marries a 
poor man, believing him to be rich, cannot retract [and return to] her 
prior condition, even if she were in error.—Nor does error as to quality: 
if, for example, one marries a prostitute or one who is not a virgin, whom 
he believes to be chaste or a virgin, he cannot dismiss her. 


Chapter 2 (179) 


1. ON THE MARRIAGE OF MARY AND JOSEPH. To what was said earlier! 
must be added something concerning the manner of that consent which 
existed between Mary and Joseph. It may truly be believed that not Mary 
alone, but Joseph too, had decided within himself that he would pre- 
serve his virginity, unless God should command otherwise; and that both 
consented to conjugal partnership in such a way that each, at the Spirit’s 
revelation, understood that the other wished to preserve virginity, unless 
God should inspire otherwise. But they had not expressed that intention 
in words; they did express it afterwards, and remained in virginity. And 
so Mary consented to marital partnership, but not to carnal union, unless 
God should especially command her concerning it; it was also at God’s 
counsel that she consented to marital union, because she wished to pre- 
serve her virginity, and so she would not otherwise have consented to 
conjugal partnership, unless she had had God’s intimate counsel. 

2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON MARRIAGE AND CONCUPISCENCE. 
Concerning her, Augustine speaks as follows: “Blessed Mary resolved 
in her heart that she would keep a vow of virginity, but she did not 
express the vow by her mouth. She subjected herself to divine dispo- 
sition. She resolved that she would remain a virgin, unless God should 
reveal otherwise to her. And so, by committing her virginity to the di- 


SON. 22 Cray IL, We 
Dist. 28 c3 nl. 
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vine disposition, she consented to carnal union, not by desiring it, but 
by obeying the divine disposition in either event. But afterwards, she 
expressed it orally together with her husband, and each of them remained 
in virginity.” 

3. THAT THERE WAS A PERFECT MARRIAGE BETWEEN THEM. And 
between them, as Augustine says, there was a perfect marriage: perfect 
not in signification,’ but in holiness.* For the marriages of those who 
profess continence with a common vow are holier.—AUGUSTINE, TO 
EDICIA. Hence Augustine: “What both of you had vowed with an equal 
consent, you ought to have rendered with perseverance. And if he has 
lapsed from this intention, you at least persevere in it. He did not cease 
to be your husband simply because you abstained from carnal interming- 
ling; indeed, you remained holier as marriage partners, the more you 
preserved in concord your holier agreements.” And so the marriage of 
Mary and Joseph was perfect in holiness. 


4. It was also perfect in respect to the threefold good of marriage, 
namely faith, offspring, and sacrament.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON 
THE CONJUGAL GOOD. As Augustine says: “Every good of the nuptials 
was fulfilled in the case of those parents of Christ: faith, offspring, sac- 
rament. We know the offspring, the Lord himself; faith, because there 
was no adultery; sacrament, because there was no divorce. Only the 
sharing of the nuptial bed was lacking, because in sinful flesh this could 
not happen without the shameful concupiscence of the flesh which is- 
sues from sin; he who was to be without sin, willed to be conceived with- 
out concupiscence."$ 


5. And although there was no sharing of the conjugal bed between 
them, yet they were truly marriage partners, “in the mind, not in the 
flesh,” as they were also parents,’ even though Ambrose says that mar- 
riage is made perfect by carnal joining, stating: “In every marriage is 
understood a spiritual joining, which the bodily intermingling of the 
partners confirms and makes perfect."* But it is to be understood that 
marriage is made perfect by bodily intermingling not with regard to 
the truth or holiness of marriage, but with reference to its significa- 


Cf. Gratian, Decretum, c27 q2 c3; Augustine, De sancta virginitate, c4 n4 and Sermo 
225 c2, Sermo 291 n5. 

*On which see above, dist. 26 c6 n3. 

“Augustine, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, bk 1 c11 n12. 

‘Augustine, Epistola 262, nn3-4. 

‘Augustine, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, bk 1 c11 n13. 

Ibid., bk 1 c11 n12. 

*Not by Ambrose. 
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tion, because it then represents more perfectly the union of Christ and 
the Church.? 


Chapter 3 (180) 


1. ON THE FINAL CAUSE OF MARRIAGE. After expounding what the ef- 
ficient cause of marriage is, it remains to show the cause for which mar- 
riage is or ought to be contracted. 


2. And so the principal final cause for the contracting of marriage is 
the procreation of offspring. For it was for this that God instituted mar- 
riage between our first parents, to whom he said: Increase and multiply, 
etc..—The second is, after Adam's sin, the avoidance of fornication; 
hence the Apostle: Because of fornication, let each man have a wife, 
and each woman her husband.——There are also some other honourable 
causes, such as the reconciliation of enemies and the re-establishment of 
peace.—There are also other less honourable causes because of which 
marriage is at times contracted, such as the beauty of the man or the 
woman, which often impels spirits enflamed with love to enter into mar- 
riage so that they may fulfil their desire. Advantage also, and the posses- 
sion of riches, frequently 1s cause of a marriage, as are also many others, 
which it is easy for anyone with diligence to discern. 

3. Nor are we to agree with those who say that it is not a marriage, 
if it is contracted because of these less honourable causes. For it is estab- 
lished from what was said earlier? that marriage is made by the common 
consent, expressed with words of present effect, even if it is love which 
has drawn them to this.—Jacob offers proof of this, who loved Rachel of 
the beautiful face and shapely aspect,* and for love of her said: J shall 
serve you for Rachel for seven years.’ In Deuteronomy, we also read: If 
you shall see among the captives a beautiful woman and become enam- 
oured of her, and wish to have her as your wife, you may take her into 
your house.® 


?See above, dist. 26 c6 n1. 


1Gen. 1, 28. 

il (Crore, 15. 22. 
BIDISUE2UACS: 
^Gen. 29, 17. 
5Gen. 29, 18. 
5Deut. 21, 11-12. 
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Chapter 4 (181) 


1. THAT A BAD END DOES NOT CONTAMINATE THE SACRAMENT. And 
even if marriage is contracted for an end which is not good, as when the 
beauty of the other party moves the spirit, yet marriage itself is good, 
because someone's evil life or perverse intention does not contaminate 
the sacrament. i 

2. The marriage of Mary and Joseph also had some other special 
causes, namely “that the Virgin might be supported by her husband’s 
solace, and that the pregnancy might be hidden from the devil; that 
Joseph might be a witness to her chastity, defending her from the dis- 
grace of suspicion, lest she be condemned as an adulteress."! 


DISTINCTION XXXI 


Chapter 1 (182) 


1. ON THE THREE GOODS OF MARRIAGE. After these matters, we must 
speak of the goods of marriage, what they are, and how they excuse 
coitus.—AUGUSTINE, ON GENESIS. The goods of marriage are princi- 
pally three; hence Augustine: *The nuptial good is threefold, namely 
faith, offspring, sacrament. Faith, in that, after the marital bond, one is 
not to join with any other; offspring, that children should be lovingly 
received and religiously educated; sacrament, that the marriage be not 
severed, and that one dismissed is not to join with another, even for the 
sake of offspring.” 


Chapter 2 (183) 


1. ON THE TWOFOLD SEPARATION. Separation is twofold, namely bodily 
and sacramental. The partners can be separated bodily by cause of forni- 
cation, or from common consent for the sake of religion, either for a 
time, or until the end. But they cannot be sacramentally separated, while 
they live, if they are lawful persons. For the conjugal bond remains be- 
tween them, even if, leaving each other, they should join with others. 

2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CONJUGAL GOOD. Hence 
Augustine: “So much, indeed, do the rights of marriage once contracted 
remain between two living persons, that they are to be regarded as mar- 


‘Ordinary gloss, Mt. 1, 18. 
! Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 9 c7 n12. 
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riage partners to each other, even if they have separated, rather than to 
those with whom they have afterwards joined.”*—IN THE SAME. Also: 
“Between living marriage partners, some conjugal bond remains, which 
neither separation, nor joining with another can take away. In the same 
way, an apostate soul, which withdraws, as it were, from its marriage to 
Christ, even if it has lost its faith, does not lose the sacrament of faith, 
which it received in the washing of regeneration. For that sacrament 
would be given back to it upon its return, if it had lost it by its departure. 
But one who has withdrawn has this to the aggravation of his suffering, 
not for meriting the reward.'?—IN THE SAME. Also: “Far be it that the 
conjugal bond should be broken between those whom it has pleased, 
by mutual consent, to abstain in perpetuity from the use of carnal con- 
cupiscence. It will rather be a firmer one, whereby they have entered 
into mutual pacts, which are to be kept more lovingly and with greater 
concord, not by the sensual linking of bodies, but by the voluntary af- 
fections of souls.” 


3. And note that the third good of marriage is called ‘sacrament’ not 
because the marriage itself is a sacrament, but because it is a sign of its 
sacred thing, that is, the spiritual and inseparable conjoining of Christ 
and the Church. 


4. THESE THREE GOODS ARE NOT PRESENT IN EVERY MARRIAGE. 
And it is to be known that a marriage is at times contracted by some 
people which is not accompanied by these three goods. For faith is lack- 
ing where the husband has intercourse with another woman, or the wife 
with another man. And so this good accompanies a marriage in such a 
way that, if it is present, the marriage is more amply commended by it; if 
it is not present, the marriage is not thereby annulled. For a woman who 
becomes an adulteress does not thereby cease to be a marriage partner; 
indeed, if she were not such a partner, she would not be an adulteress. 
When this happens, a fault is committed, but the sacrament is not im- 
paired.— The good of offspring is also not present in all marriage part- 
ners. For some observe a common vow of continence; others, because of 
a defect of age or some other cause, are not able to engender children. 
Nor is it the case that all those who receive offspring have the good of 
offspring. For what is termed the good of offspring is not offspring 
themselves or the hope of them which is not referred to religion, but to 
hereditary succession, as when one desires to have heirs to one's earthly 
possession, but the hope and desire by which offspring are sought so 


?Rather Augustine, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, bk 1 c10 n11. 
?Ibid. 
Ibid., bk 1 c11 n12. 
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that they may be formed in religion. And so many have offspring, who 
nevertheless lack the good of offspring; and yet the marriage does not 
cease to be on that account.— But sacrament so inseparably inheres in the 
marriage of lawful persons, that there does not seem to be a marriage 
without it, because a conjugal bond always remains between living part- 
ners, so that, even when there is a divorce because of fornication, the 
firmness of the conjugal bond is not dissolved. But where marriage is 
contracted between persons who are not lawful, the good which is called 
the sacrament is not present there, because the union of such people can 
be dissolved, as will be said later.? 

5. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CONJUGAL GOOD. Augustine 
shows that a marriage exists between those who come together in con- 
jugal affection for the satisfaction of lust, but not for the sake of off- 
spring, and that they are not called fornicators, but marriage partners; he 
says: "It is usual to ask: when a man and a woman, who are not the hus- 
band and wife of anyone else, join together, not for the procreation of 
children, but for the sake of sexual intercourse alone on account of in- 
continence, after promising that he will not sleep with any other woman, 
nor she with any other man, whether this is to be called marriage. And 
perhaps this may, not absurdly, be called marriage, if this should be their 
intention until the death of one of them, and if they do not avoid the pro- 
creation of children, even if they do not come together for its sake, so 
that they either are unwilling to have children born to them, or even by 
some evil work see to it that they not be born. But, if either one, or both, 
of these conditions is lacking, I do not see how we may call this a mar- 
riage. For, if someone should take to himself some woman for a time, 
until he find another worthy of his honours or of his wealth to take in 
marriage, in his own soul he is an adulterer, not with the one whom he 
desires to find, but with the one whom he sleeps with, without having a 
marital partnership with her."^— See, they are called marriage partners, 
who come together solely for the sake of intercourse, so long as they do 
not avoid the begetting of offspring by some evil device. 


Chapter 3 (184) 


CONCERNING THOSE WHO PROCURE POISONS [TO INDUCE] STERILITY. 
As for those who procure poisons [to induce] sterility, they are not mar- 
riage partners, but fornicators.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON MAR- 
RIAGE AND CONCUPISCENCE. Hence Augustine: “Sometimes, this lustful 


‘Dist. 34. 
‘Augustine, De bono coniugali, c5 n5. 
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cruelty, or a cruel lust, comes to the point of even procuring poisons [to 
induce] sterility; and if these should not work, to extinguish or destroy 
somehow the fetus in the womb, preferring that their offspring should 
perish rather than live; or if it was alive within the womb, that it should 
be killed before it is born. But if both parties are like that, they are not 
marriage partners; and if they were like that from the beginning, they 
have come together not in wedlock, but in debauchery. But if it is not 
both who are like that, I dare to say that either the woman is in some way 
the husband's harlot, or the man the wife's adulterer."! 


Chapter 4 (185) 


1. WHEN THOSE WHO PROCURE AN ABORTION ARE MURDERERS. Here 
it is usual to ask about those who procure an abortion, when are they 
judged to be murderers or not. 


2. An unborn child is the object of homicide at that time when it is 
formed and has a soul, as Augustine asserts on Exodus: “But the Law 
was unwilling that a formless pregnancy, where there is not yet a living 
soul, fall within the ambit of homicide.”'—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK 
ON QUESTIONS OF THE NEW AND OLD TESTAMENT. Augustine also says 
that “an unformed unborn child does not have a soul: and so there is a 
money fine, but there is no rendering of a soul for a soul.’ But a soul 
is given to the already formed body; it is not born with the conception 
of the body, as if derived with the seed. Indeed, if it were derived with 
the seed, then soul has its existence from soul, and many souls perish 
everyday, since spilled seed does not advance to birth. It is necessary that 
the house first be put together, and then its dweller be brought in. And so 
when the features have not yet been formed, where will be the soul?” 


3. JEROME, TO ALGASIA. Also Jerome: “The seeds are gradually 
formed in the womb, and so it is not held to be murder, until the ele- 
ments have been formed and receive their features and members." — 
From these words, it is clear that those who procure an abortion are 
guilty of murder, when the unborn child is formed and ensouled. 


! Augustine, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, bk 1 c15 n17. 


‘Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, bk 2 q80 (on Ex. 21, 22-23); cf. above, 
Bk 2 dist. 31 c7 n3. 


eye, GAL, 23. ! 
?Rather, Ambrosiaster, Quaestiones veteris et novi Testamenti, q23. 


^Jerome, Epistola 121, c4. 
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Chapter 5 (186) 


1. ON THE EXCUSAL OF COITUS WHICH IS DONE FOR THESE GOODS. And 
so, when these three goods occur together in any marriage, they serve to 
excuse carnal joining. For when, preserving the faith of the marriage- 
bed, partners come together for the sake of offspring, coitus is excused 
so that it has no fault; but when they come together by reason of incon- 
tinence, without the good of offspring yet preserving the faith, it is not 
excused so that it has no fault, but only a venial one.—AUGUSTINE, IN 
THE BOOK ON THE CONJUGAL GOOD. Hence Augustine: "Marital inter- 
course for the sake of procreation has no fault; however, for the satis- 
faction of lust, yet with one's marriage partner and for the faith of the 
marriage-bed, it has venial fault.”’—Also: “As to that which married 
partners, overcome by concupiscence, do beyond the necessity of pro- 
creating children, I will place it among those things for which we say 
everyday: Forgive us our debts,” etc.’ 


2. But where these goods are lacking, namely faith and offspring, 
coitus does not seem to be defended from the charge of being criminal. 
—Hence in the Little Sentences of Sextus the Pythagorean we read: 
“Everyone who loves his own wife too ardently is an adulterer."^— 
JEROME. Also Jerome: “A wise man loves his wife with judgement, not 
with passion. The impulse of desire does not rule over him, and he does 
not rush into intercourse. Nothing is uglier than to love one's wife as if 
she were an adulteress. Men who say they have married their wives for 
the sake of begetting children, should at least imitate animals, and not 
destroy their offspring, once the wife's womb has become swollen; nor 
should they show themselves as lovers to their wives, but as husbands.'? 
—The same: “In marriage, the acts that make for children are allowed; 
but the pleasures which are taken from the embraces of prostitutes are 
condemned in a wife.” 


Chapter 6 (187) 


1. ON THE APOSTLE’S INDULGENCE, AND HOW IT IS TO BE TAKEN. But 
if the intercourse which is done for the sake of offspring lacks fault, 
what is it that the Apostle allows according to indulgence? For he says 


! Augustine, De bono coniugali, c6 n6. 

Cf. Mt. 6, 12. 

‘Augustine, in a fragment of a Sermo de bono nuptiali. 
Sextus, Sententiae, sent. 222. 

‘Jerome, Adversus Iovinianum, bk 1 n49. 

*Jerome, In quatuor Epistolas Paulinas, Jolt, 335225), 
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as follows: But I say this according to indulgence.! To what is forgive- 
ness extended, if not to fault? Some even wish to prove by this that mar- 
riage itself is a sin. 


2. But, as was said above,” indulgence at times pertains to conces- 
sion, at times to permission. The Apostle had discussed marriage and 
carnal joining, and refers that statement: But I say this according to in- 
dulgence, to each of them. And so marriage is allowed according to 
concession, as is nuptial intercourse which is done only for the sake of 
offspring. But that intercourse which is over and above the need of pro- 
creation, by reason of incontinence, is allowed according to permission 
“because there is some fault in it, but a light one.” And so it is not com- 
manded, nor is it conceded, but it is permitted, because it 1s not praise- 
worthy, but it is venial. 


3. AUGUSTINE, IN A SERMON ON THE WORDS OF THE APOSTLE. 
Concerning this, Augustine speaks as follows: "Perhaps someone will 
say: If the Apostle granted forgiveness, it follows that marriage is a sin: 
for to what is forgiveness granted, if not to a sin? Plainly, what he al- 
lowed to infirmity according to forgiveness, I dare to say is a sin. For the 
Apostle, in granting forgiveness, had in mind the intercourse of married 
persons, where there is the evil of incontinence." 


Chapter 7 (188) 


1. WHAT IS THE EVIL OF INCONTINENCE. The evil of incontinence is that 
the husband has intercourse with his wife even beyond the necessity of 
begetting children; but the good of marriage exists even there.—AU- 
GUSTINE, ON GENESIS: “For it does not follow that, because incontinence 
is an evil, the marriage too," where there is intercourse beyond the in- 
tention to procreate, “is not good. It is not that this good is made cul- 
pable by that evil, but that that evil is made venial because of the good 
of marriage”;' and it is not marriage that the Apostle reproves, but the 
evil of incontinence. 

2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CONJUGAL GOOD. The same: 
*Marriage does not compel engagement in that intercourse which is not 
done for the sake of offspring, but does ask that it be forgiven, so long 
as it be not so excessive that it impedes the times which ought to be 


11 Cor. 7, 6. 

*Dist. 26 c3. 

3Interlinear gloss on 1 Cor. 7, 6. 
^Gloss by Peter Lombard on 1 Cor. 7, 6; not by Augustine. 


! Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 9 c7 n12. 
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given to prayer, and it does not become the kind of practice which is 
against nature. ... For necessary intercourse for the sake of procreation is 
free from fault, and it alone is proper to marriage. But that which moves 
beyond this necessity is no longer obedient to reason, but to lust. It per- 
tains to a marriage partner not to exact this, but to render it to the other, 
lest the other commit fornication. But if both are subject to such concu- 
piscence, they do a thing which plainly does not pertain to marriage. 
Marriage does not encourage them in this fault, but it does entreat for- 
giveness for it.”"—“The adornment of marriage is chastity in procreation 
and faith in rendering the debt of the flesh: this is the work of marriage, 
which the Apostle defends from every charge of sinfulness, saying: Jf a 
virgin marries, she does not sin.”*“ 


3. “And so, since intercourse with the intention of procreating, 
which is to be admitted to be proper to marriage, is not sinful, what is it 
that the Apostle allows according to forgiveness, except that marriage 
partners demand the marital debt not with the intention to procreate, but 
from lustful desire? This desire does not lapse into guilt because of mar- 
riage, but receives forgiveness because of marriage.”°—“And so an im- 
moderate excess is allowed according to forgiveness.”°—“For this too, 
then, is marriage praiseworthy, that, because of it, even that which does 
not pertain to it can be forgiven. For this kind of intercourse, by which 
concupiscence is served, is not done in order to fulfil the fruitfulness 
which is the end of marriage.” 


4. AUGUSTINE, AGAINST JULIAN THE HERETIC: “And so, marriage in 
itself is entirely good because it preserves the faith of the marriage-bed, 
and brings together the two sexes for the sake of begetting offspring, and 
detests the impiety of separation.”*—“Not even an unbelieving partner is 
an obstacle to the sanctity of marriage, but rather the believer profits the 
unbeliever, as the Apostle’ teaches.”!° 


5. From these words, it is shown that marriage partners who come 
together only for the sake of offspring, or those who render the debt 
upon demand, are preserved from sin by the sanctity of marriage and the 
nuptial good. For if marital intercourse could not occur without sin, the 
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Lord, after the Flood, would not have commanded them to come together, 
saying: Increase and multiply," since it would already have been the 
case that they could not join together without lust of the flesh. 


Chapter 8 (189) 


1. THAT NOT EVERY PLEASURE OF THE FLESH IS SIN. But perhaps 
someone will say that any concupiscence and pleasure of the flesh which 
occurs in coitus is bad and a sin, because it is from sin and disordered.! 
— We too say that such concupiscence is always bad, because it is un- 
seemly and the punishment of sin, but that it is not always a sin. For a 
holy man often finds pleasure according to the flesh in some thing, as in 
resting after work, or eating after being hungry, and yet such pleasure is 
not a sin, unless it is immoderate. In the same way, the pleasure which is 
had in conjugal coitus in which the three goods are present is preserved 
from sin. 


2. GREGORY SEEMS TO SAY OTHERWISE. But blessed Gregory seems 
to feel otherwise, namely that carnal intermingling cannot happen with- 
out sin; he says: “The husband who sleeps with his wife is not to enter 
the church, unless he has washed with water. Although the different 
nations of men have different feelings regarding this matter and seem to 
maintain other practices, it was always the practice of the Romans, from 
ancient times, to seek the purification of a washing after coitus with 
one's wife, and to delay for a little while entry into church. In saying 
this, we do not mean that marriage is a fault; but because even lawful 
union with one's spouse cannot happen without carnal desire, there 
ought to be some abstention from entry into a sacred place, because that 
same desire cannot at all be without fault.”” 


3. HE DETERMINES THE AUTHORITY. In order that this not contradict 
what was set out earlier, it is to be understood as concerning those who 
do not come together for the sake of offspring, whose desire is not with- 
out sin. And hardly any can be found among those who practice carnal 
embraces, who do not at times come together apart from the intention of 
begetting offspring. But whenever this is done, one ought to abstain from 
entering the church. 

4. HE CONFIRMS THE DETERMINATION BY GREGORY'S OWN WORDS. 
And that it ought to be understood in this way, Gregory afterwards 
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shows: “But if someone joins with his wife not because he has been 
seized by lustful desire, but only for the sake of begetting offspring, then 
such a one is to be left to judge for himself whether he will enter the 
church, or receive the sacrament of the Lord's body, for he is not to be 
forbidden by us to receive, who does not burn when placed in the fire. 
But when it is not the love of begetting offspring, but desire, that domi- 
nates in the work of intermingling, even marriage partners have some- 
thing to bewail in their coming together. But the man who has washed 
himself with water after joining with his wife may then receive even 
holy communion, since, in accordance with the earlier sentence, it would 
be lawful for him to enter the church.” 


DISTINCTION XXXII 


Chapter 1 (190) 


1. ON THE SATISFACTION OF THE CARNAL DEBT. It is also to be known 
that, even though in all other things the husband is above the wife as the 
head to the body, for indeed the husband is the head of the wife,' yet 
they are equal in satisfying the debt of the flesh—And so the Apostle 
commands each of them (AMBROSE) “in this matter to be subject to each 
other,” saying: Let the husband render the debt to the wife, and similar- 
ly the wife to the husband because the wife does not have power over her 
body, but the husband does; and similarly, the husband does not have 
power over his body, but the wife does.—AMBROSE: Because the wife 
does not have power over her own body in relation to another man, nor 
the husband over his own body in relation to another woman;* (AUGUS- 
TINE) neither the husband nor the wife has the power to choose con- 
tinence without the other's consent; but each of them has power over the 
other's body, so that, if one asks, the other cannot refuse the debt.°— 
AMBROSE: “For in this they are equal,” because “it is not lawful for hus- 
band and wife to give their bodies to others, but they are debtors to each 
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other in this matter, lest an occasion of sin be given." —AUGUSTINE. By 
this, “it is not dominion which is taken from the husband, but a vice. 


l 2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CONJUGAL GOOD: “For mar- 
riage partners owe each other not only the faith of sexual intercourse 
itself for the procreation of children, which is the first form of partner- 
ship in this mortal life, but also, in a sense, the mutual servitude of res- 
cuing one another’s weakness, in order to avoid unlawful intercourse, so 
that, even though continence please one of them, he may not practice it, 
except with the consent of the other. For in this matter neither of them 
has power over his or her own body. So far is this true, that even if either 
of them seeks intercourse from the other not for the procreation of chil- 
dren, but by reason of weakness and incontinence, they are not to deny 
each other, lest by this they fall into damnable corruptions."* “For to ren- 
der the conjugal debt is no crime; to demand it beyond the necessity of 
procreating is a venial fault, but to commit fornication or adultery is a 
punishable crime.” 


Chapter 2 (191) 


1. THAT NEITHER MAY PRACTICE CONTINENCE WITHOUT COMMON CON- 
SENT. That the husband may not practice continence without the wife’s 
consent is proved by the testimonies below.—AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 
146. For Augustine says: “If the husband says: ‘I wish to practice con- 
tinence now, and do not want my wife,’ he cannot. That which you wish, 
she does not want. Why must she become a fornicator because of your 
continence? If she should marry another while you are alive, she will be 
an adulteress. God does not wish such loss to be compensated by such 
gain. Render the debt; even if you do not exact it, render it. God shall 
account it to you as a perfect sanctification, if you do not exact what is 
owed to you, but render what you owe to your wife.” 


2. AUGUSTINE, TO EDICIA. The same: “According to the Apostle’s 
words, even if your husband were to wish for continence, and you did 
not, he would be compelled to render the debt to you; and God would 
count it to him as continence, if he were to allow for your weakness, and 
not for his own, lest you fall into adultery.” —“And so anyone who, out 
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of compassion for his wife's weakness, renders the debt, and does not 
exact it, or if he takes a wife because of his own weakness, but is more 
sorrowful that he could not live without one, than joyful because he 
married, such a one is secure in the expectation of the last day.” 


3. AUGUSTINE, TO ARMENTARIUS AND PAULINA. The same: “There 
can be only one cause for which we would not only not encourage you 
to fulfil what you vowed, but would even forbid you to do so: if per- 
haps your wife should refuse to undertake this with you because of 
some weakness of the spirit or the flesh. Indeed, such things are not to 
be vowed by the married, except from common consent and will; and if 
it was done hastily, the rashness is rather to be corrected than the pro- 
mise fulfilled. For God does not require [payment of] what one has 
vowed from someone else’s property, but rather forbids the usurpation 
of another's property."—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON ADULTEROUS 
MARRIAGES. The same: “The Apostle, except by consent,’ did not wish 
marriage partners to defraud each other of the carnal debt even for a 
time, in order to pray."^ 

4. AUGUSTINE, IN THE QUESTIONS ON NUMBERS.—The same: “It is 
manifest that the Law willed the woman to be subject to her husband, so 
that none of the vows which she may have vowed for the sake of con- 
tinence are to be fulfilled by her, unless she made them with her hus- 
band's permission. Indeed, although the Law willed that it be accounted 
as the husband's sin, if he should first allow and then forbid,’ yet it did 
not say that the woman should do what she had vowed because the hus- 
band had earlier given his permission. It said that it was the husband's 
sin, because he refused what he had first granted; and yet it did not on 
this account give a command to the wife that, since the husband might 
first have granted it to her, he should afterwards be defied for his prohi- 
bition.”*—From these words, it is clear that the husband or the wife can- 
not offer continence to God without common consent, nor is the one to 
deny the debt to the other. 


5. But if one of them should absolve the other from this obligation, 
can he or she afterwards recall the other to the earlier servitude? For 
this appears to be what Augustine meant above.^—To some, it seems 
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that the wife who has not yet left the husband's house, and who had pro- 
mised continence with her husband's permission, may not be able to ful- 
fil her promise, if he should now forbid it; and this is so because of the 
dignity of the husband, who is the head of the wife. —But this is better 
understood in a case in which the husband allows the wife to vow con- 
tinence, but forbids the fulfilment before the vow is made.—FROM THE 
COUNCIL OF RHEIMS. But if she has changed her habit [to that of a nun], 
she cannot be called back, according to that text: *One who has allowed 
his wife to be veiled is not to take another wife, but should similarly 
be converted."!! 


Chapter 3 (192) 


l. AT WHICH TIMES THERE IS TO BE ABSTINENCE FROM COITUS. And 
although the debt is always to be satisfied to one asking for it, yet it is 
not lawful to ask every day.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON QUESTIONS 
OF THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. Hence Augustine: "Sometimes it 
is lawful for a Christian to have intercourse with his wife, sometimes 
not. At times, because of days of processions or fasting, it is not law- 
ful to come together, because abstinence even from lawful things 1s to 
be practiced, so that what is prayed for may more easily be obtained.” 
—The same: “For as often as Christmas day or the other feasts come, 
abstain from intercourse not only with concubines, but also with your 
wives." —AMBROSE. Also Ambrose: “If a wife is married for the sake of 
begetting offspring, not much time seems to be allowed for intercourse, 
because feast days, days of processions, and the very order of concep- 
tion and pregnancy according to law require that carnal activities cease 
during these times.'? 

2. JEROME APPEARS TO DISSENT FROM WHAT HAS BEEN SAID.— 
JEROME, IN SOME SERMON. As for what was said earlier,’ that to render 
the debt is not a sin, it seems to be contradicted by what Jerome says: 
*Whoever renders the debt to his wife, cannot devote himself to prayer, 
nor eat the flesh of the Lamb.”°—Also: “If the breads of proposition 
could not be eaten by those who had touched their wives,’ how much 
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more impossible is it that the bread which descends from heaven! be 
violated and polluted by those who only a little while before had been 
involved in conjugal embraces. Not that we condemn marriage, but that 
we must abstain from carnal acts at that time when we are about to eat 
the flesh of the Lamb."* 

3. This chapter seems properly to pertain to the Church's ministers, 
for whom it was not lawful to celebrate the sacred offices and mysteries 
at the time of their conjugal embrace,? on account of which even the 
presence of the Holy Spirit is not given.—JEROME, ON MATTHEW. Hence 
the same [Jerome] says: “Lawful marriages lack sin, and yet the presence 
of the Holy Spirit will not be given when conjugal intercourse takes 
place, even if the one who yields to the obligation to procreate appears 
to be a prophet."!? 


Chapter 4 (193) 


AT WHAT TIMES NUPTIALS ARE NOT TO BE CELEBRATED.—FROM THE 
COUNCIL OF LERIDA. Times are to be observed not only with regard to 
the work of the flesh, but also in the celebration of nuptials, according to 
that text: "Nuptials are not to be celebrated from Septuagesima until the 
Octave of Easter, and for three weeks before the feast of St. John, and 
from the Advent of the Lord until after Epiphany. And if it should be 
done, they are to be separated.”'—NICHOLAS, REPLYING TO THE QUES- 
TIONS OF THE BULGARIANS. Also, Nicholas: “I adjudge that it is in no 
way meet to take a wife, or to conclude marriages during Lent.”” 


DISTINCTION XXXIII 


Chapter 1 (194) 


1. ON THE DIVERSITY OF MARRIAGE LAWS. Here it is asked concerning 
the ancient Fathers, of whom we read that they had several wives or con- 
cubines concurrently, whether they sinned.—To which we say: The dis- 
pensation of the Creator is found to vary with the variety of times. 
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2. For at the beginning of time, marriage began between only two, 
namely Adam and Eve, with God saying through Adam's mouth: The 
man shall cling to his wife, and the two shall be one flesh.! And ac- 
cording to the manner of its beginning, marriage would have been con- 
tracted only between two for all successive time, if the first humans had 
remained in obedience.—Indeed, after their joining, their sons and 
daughters were united in marriage, but only one to one. And brothers 
were united with sisters, because there were no other women or men 
with whom Adam's sons and daughters might join.—lIt is of Lamech 
that we read that he was the first to have two wives; and this is moved 
against him, because it is said that he did this for the satisfaction of car- 
nal desire.—But afterwards, when almost all men were already serving 
false gods, with only a few remaining in the worship of God, it was de- 
creed by God that the latter should join several women to themselves in 
marriage lest, with the passing of those few, the worship and knowledge 
of God should die out. 


3. So it was that Abraham, while his wife was alive, went to the 
slave-girl and begat a child from her.? Jacob too joined with the free and 
the slave;* and the daughters of Lot made use of their drunken father.’ 
For when other peoples were left in their idolatry and God chose Abra- 
ham and his sons as his own peculiar people, the multiplication of God's 
people was rightly sought by means of the fruitfulness of many women, 
because the succession of religion went with the succession of blood. So 
it was also that in the Law the sterile woman was cursed who did not 
leave seed on the earth. So it was also that marriages were decreed for 
priests, because with the succession of family went the succession of of- 
fice.—And so Abraham and Jacob were not at fault in seeking children 
not only from their wife, but also from a slave-girl; and yet it is not law- 
ful for anyone, by their example, to seek fertility apart from the marital 
debt, since their marriages are the equivalent of virginity in our times, 
and the immoderate use of marriage in our day nearly imitates the turpi- 
tude of fornication of that time. 

4. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON VIRGINS. Concerning this, Au- 
gustine speaks as follows: “It was not a sin for the righteous among the 
ancients to have intercourse with several women, nor did they do this 
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against nature, since they did this for the sake of procreating, and not of 
enjoying lust; nor was it against custom, since such things were done 
then; nor against a precept, because it was forbidden by no law.” 


5. AUGUSTINE, ON GENESIS. The same: “Objection is made to Jacob 
on account of his four wives; but when it was the custom, it was not a 
crime. ... Just as the Patriarchs mixed their seed with their wives who 
received them not in the concupiscent satisfaction of desire, but in the 
provident propagation of their lineage; in the same way, the Apostles 
shared the pleasure of those who came to hear their teaching with de- 
light, not out of avidity for the praise to be received, but in the love of 
the truth to be sown."* 


6. THE SAME. The same, elsewhere: *In ancient times, when the 
mystery of our salvation was still veiled, the righteous contracted mar- 
riage out of the duty to beget offspring: not vanquished by lust, but led 
by piety; they could and would have much more easily practiced conti- 
nence. And yet they made use of their wives, and it was lawful for one 
man to have several, whom he had more chastely than any of these now 
has one to whom we see what the Apostle allows by way of indulgence.? 
For they had them in the work of generating offspring, not in the illness 
of desire.”!° 


7. AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON THE PATRIARCHS. Also Ambrose: 
"Sara said to Abraham: See, the Lord has made it so that I cannot bear 
[children]. And so go to my slave-girl, so that you may make a son from 
her;'' and so it was done. First, consider that Abraham lived before the 
Law of Moses and before the Gospel. And so Abraham did not violate 
the Law, if he came before the Law: for it was not yet forbidden." 
Second, consider that “he was not burning with some ardour of roving 
lust, nor caught by the beauty of some impudent body, when he ranked 
the marriage-bed second to sleeping with a slave-girl; he was moved by 
the need for progeny and the begetting of offspring. Moreover, such was 
the rarity of humans after the Flood that it was even a matter of religion. 
Finally, the daughters of holy Lot also had this cause of seeking progeny, 
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lest humankind should die out;? and so the grace of a public duty ex- 
cused a private fault.”"4 


8. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON VIRGINS. Also Augustine: “Al- 
though the righteous man desires to be dissolved and be with Christ,’ 
yet he takes nourishment: not out of a desire to live, but from the duty of 
being useful, that he may remain alive, which is necessary for the sake of 
others. In the same way, to have intercourse with women by the right of 
marriage was a duty for holy men, and not lust. For what food is for the 
health of man, sexual intercourse is for the health of humankind. And 
neither of them is without carnal delight: yet, if that delight is kept with- 
in bounds and reduced to its natural use by the restraint of temperance, it 
cannot be lust. But that which unlawful food is to sustaining life, this 
fornicating and unlawful intercourse is to the seeking of progeny; and 
what a more immoderate appetite is with regard to licit food, a venial 
intercourse is with regard to marriage partners." 


Chapter 2 (195) 


1. JOHN'S VIRGINITY IS NOT PREFERRED TO ABRAHAM'S CHASTITY.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON VIRGINS. But that virginal chastity is not to 
be preferred in merit to the conjugal chastity of Abraham, Augustine 
shows, saying: “Just as the merit of patience in Peter, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom, is not inferior in John, who did not suffer it; so the merit of con- 
tinence in John, who had no experience of marriage, is not inferior in 
Abraham, who sired sons. For the celibacy of the one, and the marriage 
of the other, did service to Christ, in accordance with the distribution of 
times. But John had continence in deed, Abraham had it in habit alone. 
... And yet the chastity of the celibate is better than that of marriage; of 
which Abraham had one in use, both in habit. For he lived chastely in 
marriage. He could have been chaste without marriage, but at that time it 
was not suitable.”'—JEROME. Also Jerome: “Who does not know that 
under the high dispensation of God all the saints of earlier times were of 
the same merit as the Christians who now live? As Abraham then pleased 
God in marriage, so virgins now please him in chastity. He served the 
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law and his own time; let us now also serve the law and our own times, 
upon whom the ends of the ages have come."^? 

2. From these words, it is clear that the holy Fathers before the Law 
had several wives or concubines without sin. For Scripture at times calls 
them ‘wives,’ and at times ‘concubines.’ Rachel and Lia were both 
wives, not concubines.* 

3. OBJECTION. If anyone objects that those Fathers did not preserve 
the faith of the marriage bed, we say that they preserved that faith in this 
way, that they mixed only with their own wives and slave-girls, and not 
with others.—This is what the custom in this matter was before the Law. 


Chapter 3 (196) 


WHAT WAS THE CUSTOM UNDER THE LAW. But in the time of the Law, 
Moses forbade carnal joining with one's mother, step-mother, sister, 
niece, father's sister, mother's sister, daughter-in-law, and some others.’ 
But he permitted divorce to be done by the issue of a bill of dismissal,” 
in which the husband set out the causes for which he dismissed his wife. 
He also allowed him to marry someone else, after the bill had been given 
to the first wife: “which, Christ says, was allowed to them because of 
hardness of heart,’ not so that divorce might be condoned, but in order 
that murder [of an adulteress] might be avoided.”*—JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 
“He allowed evils to be done, lest worse ones follow; and in allowing 
this, he did not show forth God's justice, but diminished the guilt of 
the sinner.” 


Chapter 4 (197) 


1. TO WHOM WAS IT LAWFUL TO HAVE SEVERAL WIVES OR NOT. But 
was it really lawful, under the Law, to have several wives? Hear what is 
written in Deuteronomy: He shall not have many wives, who may allure 
his mind.'—AUGUSTINE. Speaking on this text, Augustine says: “It is 
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manifest that Salomon broke this precept;? but David had several, and 
yet he did not transgress the precept. For it is allowed to have 
several, but not to multiply many wives, who may allure his mind. And as 
it is added: so that his heart be not lifted up,* what seems to be forbidden 
is foreign women. But yet the multiplication of wives is generally forbid- 
den; it is permitted to the king to have several, but not to multiply them."? 


2. But in the fullness of time, when Christ's grace was extended 
everywhere, the law of nuptials was restored to its earlier and more de- 
cent institution, so that one man should join to one woman, as figures of 
Christ and the Church.— Nor is election to office now sought by heredi- 
tary succession, but by perfection of life and soundness of learning; and 
virginity is preferred to fecundity, and continence is decreed for priests. 


3. ON THE VIRGINITY OF MIND AND FLESH. For virginity of mind is 
better than that of the flesh—AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON VIRGINS. 
Hence Ambrose: “It is preferable to have a virgin mind than virgin flesh. 
Each is good, if each be possible; if it is not possible, let us rather be 
chaste to God than to man. ... A virgin can be prostituted, but cannot be 
corrupted. Brothels do not defame chastity, but chastity does away even 
with the infamy of such a place.”’—The same: “The flesh cannot be cor- 
rupted, unless the mind has already been corrupted."* 


4. ISIDORE, IN THE SYNONYMS. Also Isidore: “The body cannot be cor- 
rupted, unless the spirit has first become corrupt. For if the soul is free 
from contagion, the flesh does not sin."? At the end of this chapter, it is 
revealed how this is true, that unless the soul has first become corrupt, 
the body cannot be corrupted, namely by sin. 

5. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CONJUGAL GOOD. That text of 
Augustine is also to be noted, where he says: “As it is more holy to die 
of hunger than to eat what has been offered to idols, so it is more holy to 
die without children than to seek offspring from unlawful intercourse. 
But from whatever source men be born, if they do not imitate the vices 
of their parents, and if they worship God rightly, they shall be honour- 
able and saved. For the seed of any kind of man is God's creature, and it 
shall be ill for those who use it ill, but it will not itself ever be evil."!? 


2Cf. 3 Kings 11, 1-3. 

*Cf. 1 Kings 25, 42-44; 2 Kings 5, 13. 

"Deut 17, 20. 

5 Augustine, Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, bk 5 q27. 

°Cf. Gal. 4, 4. 

"Ambrose, De virginibus, bk2 c4 nn24, 26. 
SPseudo-Ambrose, De lapsu virginis consecratae, c4 nll. 
?Isidore, Synonyma, bk 2 n7. 

10 Augustine, De bono coniugali, c16 n18. 
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DISTINCTION XXXIV 


Chapter 1 (198) 


ON LAWFUL PERSONS. Now it remains to note what persons are lawful 
to contract marriage. Persons are judged to be lawful according to the 
Fathers’ statutes, which are diverse. For some were lawful before the 
Law, others were lawful under the Law, yet others in the time of grace. 
Also, some were lawful in the primitive Church who are not so now. 
But even of those who are now lawful or unlawful, some are fully law- 
ful, some entirely unlawful, some are in between.— The fully lawful are 
those who are not barred by the vow of continence, or a sacred order, or 
relationship, or disparity of cult, or condition, or frigidity of nature, or 
whatever else.— The fully unlawful are made so through vow, order, 
relationship, or disparity of cult.—The ones in between, namely not fully 
lawful, nor entirely unlawful, are so by their frigidity or condition. If the 
latter are joined unknowingly, they can remain together while certain 
causes occur, and be separated when these causes fail to occur. 


Chapter 2 (199) 


1. ON THE SEPARATION OF THE FRIGID. Concerning those who cannot 
render the debt because of frigidity, blessed Gregory counsels that they 
remain together. But if "the woman complains, saying: I wish to be a 
mother and bear children," he decrees that “each of them, by the seven- 
handed oath of their relatives" is to swear that *never" have they joined 
together carnally, and "then the woman" may contract *a second mar- 
riage. ... But the man who is of a frigid nature" is to remain without hope 
of marriage.’ 


2. GREGORY, TO JOHN, ARCHBISHOP OF RAVENNA. For he says as 
follows: “You asked concerning those who are joined in matrimony, 
and yet cannot have intercourse, whether either of them may marry 
someone else. Of these, it is written: ‘If a man and a woman have mar- 
ried, and afterwards the woman said of the man that he is unable to have 
intercourse with her, if she can prove what she says by a lawful judge- 
ment, let her take another; but if the man has taken another, these are to 
be separated" ."?? 


"See the letter attributed to Gregory, below, in n3. 
Justinian, Codex, 5.17.10. 


?*Rather, Rabanus Maurus, Epistola ad Heribaldum, or Poenitentiale, c29. 
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3. FROM A LETTER BY THE SAME. Also: *You have asked concerning 
those who, because of a frigid nature, say that they cannot have inter- 
course with each other and provide the mutual work of the flesh. (HE 
COUNSELS.) If this man cannot use her as a wife, let him keep her as a 
sister. (AND HERE HE RESOLVES IT.) But if they should wish to rescind 
the conjugal bond, let them both remain unmarried. For if he was not 
able, by his nature, to have intercourse with this one, how shall he be 
able to come together with another? And so, if the man wishes to take 
another wife, the reason becomes manifest: the devil has put before him 
some reason for hate; he has found her hateful and so attempts to dismiss 
her by a lying falsehood. But if the woman complains, saying: I wish to 
be a mother and bear children, each of them, by the seven-handed oath 
of their relatives and while touching the most holy relics, is to swear that 
they have never joined together carnally and become one flesh. Then 
it seems that the woman may contract a second marriage: / speak in a 
human way, because of the infirmity of their flesh.^ But the man who is 
of a frigid nature is to remain without a wife. If he should succeed in 
joining with another, however, then those who took the oath are to be 
held guilty of perjury; and after penance, the couple are to be compelled 
to return to their first marriage.” 


4. This [rule] is to be observed when each of them professes the 
same thing. But if the husband asserts that he has rendered the debt to 
his wife, and she denies it, it is properly asked to whom credence is to be 
extended.—AT THE COUNCIL HELD AT COMPENDIUM. Concerning this, it 
was established as follows: “If someone has taken a wife and kept her 
for a time, and the woman says that he has never had intercourse with 
her, and the man says that he has done so, let truth be found to be with 
the man, because the husband is the head of the wife."9^ This was estab- 
lished concerning natural impotence. 


Chapter 3 (200) 


1. CONCERNING THOSE WHO CANNOT HAVE INTERCOURSE BECAUSE 
THEY ARE IMPEDED BY SORCERY.—HINCMAR, ARCHBISHOP OF RHEIMS. 
But concerning the impediment of sorcery, it is decreed that the follow- 
ing be observed: That “if as the result of sorcery and spells, intercourse 
does not occur, those to whom these things happen are to be encouraged 


“Rom. 6, 19. 

5Cf. Gratian, Decretum, c27 q2 d. a. c29, c33 ql c2. 
*EpHOSU23: cf. 1 Cor, 11, 3. 

"Council of Compendium (757), c20. 
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to make confession of all their sins, with a contrite and humble spirit, to 
God and a priest, and to make satisfaction to the Lord with tears and 
alms, prayers and fasts. And let the ministers of the Church see to it that 
they heal such people with exorcisms and the other remedies of ecclesi- 
astical discipline. And if it cannot be done, then they can be separated. 
But after the women have sought other nuptials, while those to whom 
they had been joined are still alive, they shall not be able to return to 
those whom they have left, even if the possibility of intercourse should 
be restored to them.” 

2. What is contained at the end of this chapter is to be understood to 
be said more from rigour than from canonical equity. Or it is to be under- 
stood in the sense that they cannot be reconciled to their former hus- 
bands, except at the judgement of the Church, by which the separation 
took place. 


Chapter 4 (201) 


1. HE ADDS [SOMETHING] CONCERNING THE INSANE.—POPE FABIAN. 
The insane too, while they are in a demented state, cannot contract mar- 
riage. Hence Fabian: "The insane, whether men or women, cannot con- 
tract marriage; but if it was contracted, they are not to be separated." 

2. POPE NICHOLAS. Also Nicholas: “As for those who contracted 
marriage while in health, and then some dementia, insanity, or some 
other illness has befallen one or both of them, the marriages of such 
people cannot be dissolved because of this infirmity. The same is true of 
those who are blinded or maimed by their enemies, or who have been 
castrated by the barbarians.”” 


Chapter 5 (202) 


1. CONCERNING THOSE WHO SLEEP WITH TWO SISTERS. As for those men 
who sleep with two sisters, or those women who do the same with two 
brothers, let us see what the canons decree. 

2. FROM THE COUNCIL OF ORLEANS: “He who has slept with two sis- 
ters, and one of them was his wife, is to have neither of them; nor are 
the adulterers ever to be joined in marriage."! Also, it is not lawful 


'Hincmar of Rheims, Epistola 22 (ad Rodulfus et F. rotarium). 


!Spurious; Gratian, Decretum, c33 q1 c26. 
?Nicholas I, Epistola 157. 


"Rather, Capitulare Vermeriense (753). 
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for him to render the debt to his own wife, because he has made her un- 
lawful to him by sleeping with her sister. Not even after the wife’s death 
is it lawful for him and the adulteress to be joined in marriage. 


3. POPE ZACHARIAS. Also Pope Zacharias: *Did you sleep with your 
wife's sister? If you have done this, you shall have neither of them; and 
your wife, if she did not know of your crime and does not wish to prac- 
tice continence, may marry in the Lord whomever she pleases.” But you 
and the adulteress will remain without hope of marriage, and do penance 
for so long as you live.'? Where it says, ‘marry whomever she pleases,’ 
it is to be understood: after her husband’s death. 


4. GREGORY. Hence Gregory: “As for those who catch their wives in 
adultery, neither of them is to take another wife or husband, for so long 
as they both shall live. But if the adulteress should die, her husband may 
marry, if he wishes; the adulteress can never do so, even if her husband 
should die, but she is to make satisfaction in lamentations of penance 
throughout her days."* At issue here is the adultery committed with a 
husband's relative. 


Chapter 6 (203) 


A WIFE IS NOT TO BE DISMISSED BECAUSE OF SOME PHYSICAL BLEMISH 
OR DEFORMITY. It is also to be known that it is not lawful for the hus- 
band to dismiss the wife, or vice versa, because of some physical infirmi- 
ty or blemish, but the one is to provide help to the other.—AUGUSTINE, 
IN THE BOOK ON THE LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Hence Augustine: 
“If any one should have a wife who is sterile, or deformed in body, or 
weak in her limbs, blind, or lame, or deaf, or has any other defect, or is 
worn out by diseases, weaknesses, and pains, and whatever else may be 
imagined—with the exception of fornication—let him bear it for the sake 
of faith and fellowship.” 


Ave, Ik (Chee, 739! 
3Spurious; cf. Gratian, Decretum, 032107:c23* 
^In part, from the Council of Arles (314), c11 (10). 


! Augustine, De sermone Domini in monte, bk 1 c18 n54. 
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DISTINCTION XXXV 


Chapter 1 (204) 


1. HUSBAND AND WIFE ENJOY THE SAME RIGHT. It is also to be noted 
that, as the Lord grants to the husband the right to dismiss his wife 
because of fornication, the same permission is not taken away from 
women.—JEROME, TO OCEANUS ON THE DEATH OF FABIOLA. Hence 
Jerome: *The Lord commanded that a wife is not to be dismissed, except 
because of fornication,! and if she is dismissed, she must remain un- 
married? It follows that whatever is commanded to men applies to 
women also. It is not the case that an adulterous wife is to be dismissed 
and an adulterous husband is to be kept.'?—4Also: “With us, what is un- 
lawful for women is equally unlawful for men, and the same servitude is 
decreed by the same condition.”*—From these words, it is shown that 
the wife can cite the husband for his fornication, just as he can cite her. 


2. POPE INNOCENT. Hence Pope Innocent: “The Christian religion 
condemns adultery by an equal reason in both sexes. But wives do not 
easily accuse their husbands of adultery. Husbands, on the other hand, 
have been more freely accustomed to bring their adulterous wives before 
the priests, and so, once the wives’ crime is revealed, communion is de- 
nied them. But for so long as the husbands' offence remains hidden, 
no one is easily kept [from communion] on the basis of suspicions. But 
he shall be removed, if his crime is detected.” 


Chapter 2 (205) 


1. THAT A HUSBAND CANNOT DISMISS A FORNICATING WIFE, UNLESS HE 
IS INNOCENT OF THE SAME OFFENCE, AND VICE VERSA. But if it is asked 
whether an adulterer can dismiss an adulteress because of fornication, 
we say that an adulterous wife cannot be dismissed by her husband, un- 
less he is innocent of fornication, and vice versa. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN BOOK 1, ON THE LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
Hence Augustine: “Nothing is more iniquitous than for a man to dismiss 
his wife because of fornication, if he himself is also convicted of forni- 
cation. For that text applies: /n that by which you judge another, you 


MGS, 32. 

2190107. 10. 

*Jerome, Epistola 77, n3. 

‘Ibid. 

‘Innocent I, Epistola 6 (ad Exsuperium, episcopum Tolosanum), c4 n10. 
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condemn yourself. It follows that whoever wishes to dismiss his wife 
because of fornication, is first to be purged of fornication. I would make 
the same statement also regarding the woman.”’—THE SAME, ON ADUL- 
TEROUS MARRIAGES. The same: *Husbands become angry upon hearing 
that adulterous husbands are subject to the same penalties as adulterous 
wives, although they ought to be punished so much the more heavily as it 
pertains to them all the more to surpass women in virtue and rule them 
by example.'?— From these words, it is clear that an adulterer cannot dis- 
miss an adulteress, and vice versa. 


Chapter 3 (206) 


l. THAT THOSE WHO ARE SEPARATED BECAUSE OF FORNICATION CAN 
BECOME RECONCILED. But if an innocent husband has dismissed his wife 
because of fornication, he cannot join with another; he must either prac- 
tice continence, or return to the one he has dismissed. The same is true 
of the woman.—Hence the Apostle: But to them who are joined in mar- 
riage, not I but the Lord commands that the wife depart not from her 
husband. And if she depart, that she remain unmarried, or be reconciled 
to her husband; and concerning the husband, he adds: And let not the 
husband put away his wife.’ 

2. AMBROSE. But Ambrose says: “And so, concerning the husband, 
he does not add as he had of the wife, because it is lawful for the hus- 
band to marry another.”’—But this is believed to have been inserted in 
Ambrose's book by forgers. 

3. AUGUSTINE, ON THE LETTER TO THE CORINTHIANS. That what had 
earlier been said of the wife is to be applied also to the husband, Augus- 
tine plainly says in the following manner: “Why did he not add concern- 
ing the husband what he had said of the wife, except because he wishes a 
similar process to be understood, namely that if he dismiss his wife 
(which is permitted for the cause of fornication), he is to remain without 
a wife, or be reconciled to his wife?" ^ —THE SAME, IN THE BOOK ON THE 
LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. The same: "If she is not allowed to 
marry, while the husband whom she has abandoned is living, nor he to 
take another while the wife whom he has dismissed is living, much less 


‘Rom. 2, 1. "we 
? Augustine, De sermone Domini in monte, c16 n47. 


? Augustine, De adulterinis coniugiis, bk 2 c8 n7. 


1] Cor. 7, 10-11. , 
2 Ambrosiaster, In Epistolas sancti Pauli, 1 Cor. 7, 1. 
Rather, Augustine, De sermone Domini in monte, bk 1 c16 n43. 
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is it right to commit unlawful acts of debauchery with anyone at all." ^— 
THE SAME IN THE SAME. The same: “In order that a wife might not easily 
be dismissed, our Lord allowed only the exception of fornication; he com- 
mands that all other annoyances, if any such should happen, be suffered 
with fortitude for the sake of conjugal faith and chastity; and he called 
an adulterer the man who married a woman divorced by her husband.” 


4. From these words, it is shown that, if separation happens because 
of fornication, the husband or wife cannot pass to another union; but 
they can be reconciled and live together as before, if the one party should 
wish to call the dismissed one back. 


5. SOME APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS TO THE ABOVE.—JOHN CHRY- 
SOSTOM, ON MATTHEW. But John Chrysostom says: “Just as the one who 
dismisses a chaste wife is cruel and iniquitous, so the one who retains a 
prostitute is foolish and iniquitous. For he is a fosterer of turpitude, 
who hides his wife's crime.”°—JEROME. Also Jerome: “When a wife has 
severed the one flesh [by intercourse] with another and has separated 
herself from her husband by fornication, she is not to be kept, lest the 
husband too incur the curse, as Scripture says: The one who keeps an 
adulteress is foolish and impious.”’*—The same, writing to the priest 
Amandus concerning a woman who, while her husband was alive, had 
married another, speaks as follows: “I am saying a new thing, or perhaps 
not new, but ancient, which is confirmed by the authority of the Old 
Testament: If a woman leaves her second husband and wishes to be rec- 
onciled with her first, she cannot.””!° 


6. DETERMINATION. But all these words are to be understood as re- 
garding a woman who was unwilling to desist from adultery, or to blot 
out her sin by penance: if the husband knowingly suffers this, he seems 
to consent to it. For if she chooses to persevere in adultery, the husband 
will be held to be a fosterer of turpitude and guilty of pandering, if he 
were unwilling to convict her of adultery. 


7. But if she should desist from sin and purge it through penance, 
she would be able to be reconciled with her husband.—AUGUSTINE, 
TO POLLENTIUS. Hence Augustine: “What seems harsh to you, that a 
spouse should be reconciled after adultery, will not be harsh, if there is 


ene De sermone Domini in monte, bk 1 c14 n39. 

id. 

*Pseudo-Chrysostom, Jn Matthaeum opus imperfectum, hom. 32. 
"Prov. 18, 22. 

*Jerome, /n Matthaeum 19, 9. 

°Cf. Deut. 24, 1-4. 

P Jerome, Epistola 55, n4. 
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faith. For why do we still regard them as adulterous, whom we believe to 
have been healed by penance?”!'—THE SAME, IN THE BOOK ON ADUL- 
TEROUS MARRIAGES. The same: “Marital reconciliation will not be shame- 
ful or difficult, once adulteries have been revealed and purged, where 
there is no doubt that remission of sins happens by the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven;" it is not that the adulteress is called back after her 
husband has divorced her, but that, after [being restored to] Christ's fel- 
lowship, she is no longer called an adulteress.""? 


8. GREGORY, IN THE BOOK OF SHEPHERDS. Also Gregory: “He must 
take back the sinful woman who has done penance, but not often." "— 
HERMES. Also, Hermes: *If a man knows that his wife has sinned, and 
the woman has not done penance, but remains in her fornication, and 
the man lives with her, he shall be guilty and a sharer in her sin. But if 
the dismissed woman has done penance and wishes to return to her hus- 
band, he must take back the sinful woman who has done penance, but 
not often.” 


Chapter 4 (207) 


1. CONCERNING THOSE WHO HAVE PREVIOUSLY POLLUTED THEMSELVES 
BY ADULTERY. It is also usual to ask whether a woman who has pre- 
viously been polluted by adultery can then be taken in marriage.—POPE 
LEO. On this, Pope Leo says: “Let no one take in marriage the woman 
whom he has previously polluted by adultery."—FROM THE COUNCIL 
OF TRIBUR. Also: “It has been related to the ears of the holy bishops that 
a man violated by rape another's wife, and he also made an oath to the 
adulteress that, after her lawful husband's death, if he himself should 
still be alive, he would take her as his wife; which was done. We forbid 
and anathematize such a marriage. ””—By these and other authorities, 
those who have previously stained themselves by adultery are forbidden 
to unite in marriage. 

2. CONTRADICTORY VIEWS TO THE FOREGOING.—AUGUSTINE, IN 
THE BOOK ON MARRIAGE AND CONCUPISCENCE. But Augustine attests 
the contrary, saying: “It is possible to marry the woman with whom 


!! Augustine, De adulterinis coniugiis, Ad Pollentium, bk 2 c6 n5. 
"rote Tfi Tis HOA: l 

1? Augustine, De adulterinis coniugiis, Ad Pollentium, bk 2 c9 n8. 
“Rather, Hermes, Pastor, bk 2 mandate 4 cl. 

Tbid. 


!Rather, from the Council of Tribur (895), c40. 
2Council of Tribur, c40 paraphrased. 
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adultery has earlier been committed after the death of her husband with 
whom she was truly married."?—THE SAME, IN THE BOOK ON THE CON- 
JUGAL GOOD. The same: “It is manifest that the marriage of persons 
who had been illicitly joined can be made licit by a subsequent honour- 
able agreement.” 

3. DETERMINATION. But this last authority is speaking of concu- 
bines, showing that a concubine can pass to an honourable agreement of 
marriage, if she is willing to observe chastity and faith.—But the first 
authority of Augustine treats of those who have repented for sin and 
have not plotted anything as to their husbands' death, nor had the adul- 
terer, while the husband was alive, promised to the adulteress that, 
should he himself still be alive, he would marry her after her husband's 
death. Those who do these things are forbidden to become joined by the 
other authorities set out above. 


DISTINCTION XXXVI 


Chapter 1 (208) 


1. WHETHER A WIFE CAN BE SEPARATED FROM A HUSBAND, AND VICE 
VERSA, BECAUSE OF THE LOWEST CONDITION. Now let us see whether 
condition can divide a marriage.—To which we say that there is no deny- 
ing that a free-born woman can marry a man of servile condition, but if 
he is not known to be of such condition, then he can freely be dismissed 
when his condition becomes known; according to that text (IN THE 
COUNCIL AT VEMERIA): "If any free man takes another's serving-girl as 
his wife, and believes that she 1s free-born, and it is afterwards discov- 
ered that she is of servile condition, let him redeem her from her servi- 
tude, if he can; if he cannot, he may marry another, if he should wish. 
But if he had known and confirmed publically that she was of servile 
status, then he must afterwards keep her as his lawful spouse.”!—IN 
THE SAME. Also from the same: "If a free-born woman married a man of 
servile condition, knowing of his condition, let her keep him, because 
we all have the same Father in heaven.* The law shall be the same for 
man and woman.” 


* Augustine, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, bk 1 c10 n11. 
“Augustine, De bono coniugali, c14 n17. 


! Capitulare Vermeriense (753), c6. 
?Cf. Mt. 23, 9. 
*Cf. Capitulare Vermeriense, c6. 
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2. When it is said, ‘knowing of his condition,’ it is given to be un- 
derstood that, if she did not know of his servile status, she is not com- 
pelled to remain with him. For if she suffers deceit as to his condition, 
she is not compelled to stay with the one by whose fraud she has been 
deceived.—But if the man knew the condition of the woman, or vice 
versa, then there can be no dismissal.—POPE ZACHARIAS. Hence Pope 
Zacharias: "If any free man has taken a woman of servile condition in 
marriage, he is not to have licence to dismiss her, if they were joined by 
their common consent, except in the case of fornication."^ He is discuss- 
ing those to whom each other's condition is known when they are joined 
in marriage. 


Chapter 2 (209) 


1. ON THE UNION OF SERFS OF DIFFERENT LORDS. It is also asked, if 
one man's serf should take another man's serving-girl, whether there is a 
marriage between them.—IN THE COUNCIL OF CABILLON. Concerning 
this, it was established as follows: “We have been told that some people, 
by some presumption of power, dissolve the legitimate marriages of 
serfs, not paying attention to that text: What God has joined, let man not 
separate.' And so it has seemed to us that the marriages of serfs are not 
to be dissolved, even if they have different lords; while remaining in 
their marriage, let them serve their lords. And this is to be observed in 
those cases in which there was lawful marriage and with the consent of 
the lords.”” 

2. Note the end of this chapter, where it seems to be indicated that 
there can be no contracting of marriage between serfs apart from their 
lords’ will, and if it is contracted otherwise, it is not valid.—Yet it 
seems to some that there can be a marriage between them without their 
lords' knowledge. 


Chapter 3 (210) 


1. ON THE MAN WHO MAKES HIMSELF A SERF IN ORDER TO BE SEPA- 
RATED FROM HIS WIFE. It is also to be noted that, if a woman married a 
free man and, in order to create a cause for divorce, he made himself 
the serf of another, he may neither dismiss his wife, nor can she be re- 
duced to servitude because of the marriage bond. 


^Cf. Excerptiones Ecberti Eboracensis, n124. 


!Mt. 19, 6. 
2Council of Cabillon II (813), c30. 
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2. IN THE COUNCIL OF TRIBUR. Hence that text: “It has been related 
to the holy Synod that some free-born man had married a free-born 
woman and, after the procreation of children, he made himself another 
man's serf for the sake of divorce. It has been asked whether he must 
keep his wife and, if he does, whether she must also be reduced to servi- 
tude. It has been adjudged that the wife is not at all to be dismissed and, 
because of Christ's law, she is not to be reduced to servitude since he 
made himself a serf without his wife's consent, whom she had taken as a 
free husband.” 


Chapter 4 (211) 


1. ON THE AGE OF THE CONTRACTANTS. It is also to be known that, ac- 
cording to the laws,' boys cannot enter into marriage before the age of 
fourteen years, and girls before twelve. If they entered a union before 
the said times, they can be separated, even if they have been joined at 
the will and assent of their parents. But if they were joined in childhood, 
and after the years of puberty they do not wish to leave each other, but 
wish to remain in their relationship, from this alone they are made mari- 
tal partners, and afterwards they cannot be separated. 


2. Also: Espousals cannot be contracted before the age of seven. 
For they are contracted by consent alone, which cannot occur, unless 
each party understands what is being done between them. 

3. We have set out two of those things by which, with the addition 
of some other matters, marriage can be dissolved, although it is not 
always necessary to dissolve it^ Now we must add something about the 
other matters which make persons entirely unlawful, and first [concern- 
ing sacred] order. 


DISTINCTION XXX VII 


Chapter 1 (212) 


1. IN WHICH ORDER MARRIAGE CANNOT BE DONE. For there are some 
orders in which marriage cannot be contracted at all, and if a union 
should have been formed, a divorce is done: such as the priesthood, dia- 


*Uncertain source; cf. Gratian, Decretum, c29 PAIS 


‘Justinian, Digesta, 23.2.4. 
*Le. as in the case of frigidity and condition; cf. Dist. 34 cl. 
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conate, and subdiaconate. But in the others, marriage is allowed, unless 
they took the habit of religion, or made a vow of continence. 


2. PoPE LEO. Hence Pope Leo: *The Roman Church allows clerics, 
lectors, door-keepers, exorcists, and acolytes to take a virgin wife, if 
they are not bound by a vow, do not wear the monastic habit, and do not 
wish to profess continence. They may not marry a widow or a woman 
who has been repudiated because they would not then be able to be pro- 
moted to the subdiaconate, nor can a layman who has taken a wife who 
is not a virgin, or a man who has married twice, enter the clergy. ?— 
FROM THE COUNCIL OF CARTHAGE. Also from the Council of Carthage: 
“It has pleased us that bishops, priests, deacons, and subdeacons must 
abstain even from their wives; if they do not this, they are also to be re- 
moved from ecclesiastical office. Other clerics are not to be compelled 
to this." 


3. POPE LEO. Also Leo: “The law of continence is the same for the 
ministers of the altar as for bishops and priests, who, when they were 
laymen or lectors, could lawfully marry. But when they reached the said 
degrees, what was before lawful began to be unlawful for them.”°—AT 
THE SIXTH SYNOD. Also, at the Sixth Synod: "If any of those who enter 
the clergy wishes to be joined to a wife in lawful marriage, let him do so 
before he is ordained subdeacon."^ 


Chapter 2 (213) 


1. ON THOSE WHO KILL THEIR WIVES.—POPE NICHOLAS. We must add 
to these words [something] about those who kill their wives. Regarding 
these, Pope Nicholas writes to Radulphus, archbishop of Bourges: "As 
for those who kill their wives without process of law, since you do not 
add ‘adulterous’ or something of this kind, how else can one regard 
them other than as murderers, and to be reduced to penance on that ac- 
count? And they are entirely denied marriage." 

2. Here Nicholas seems to allow husbands to kill their wives for 
adultery or suchlike; but ecclesiastical discipline commands that crimi- 
nals be struck by a spiritual sword, not a material one. —POPE NICHO- 
LAS, TO ARCHBISHOP ALBINUS. Hence the same Nicholas: "Among 
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these matters, Your Holiness also added: whether it is lawful for a hus- 
band, whose wife has perpetrated adultery, to kill her in accordance 
with secular law.? But the holy Church of God is never bound by world- 
ly laws, and has no sword apart from the spiritual one.'?—POPE 
Pius. Also Pope Pius: “Whoever may have killed his wife without law 
and cause and taken another, is to lay down his weapons and do public 
penance; if he should prove contumacious, he is to be anathematized 
until he consents."* 


DISTINCTION XXXVIII 


Chapter 1 (214) 


ON THE VOW. Now let us examine the vow. A vow is an attestation of 
a spontaneous promise, which is properly to be made to God and con- 
cerning those things which are of God. There are also the vows of fools, 
which are to be broken.’ 


Chapter 2 (215) 


1. ON THE DIFFERENCES AMONG VOWS. But it is to be known that one 
kind of vow is common, another singular. A common vow is like the one 
which all make in baptism, when they promise to renounce the devil and 
his pomps; a singular one is like that by which one freely promises to 
preserve virginity, or observe continence, or something of this kind.— 
Also, of singular vows, one is private, another solemn. The private one is 
made in secret; the solemn one is made in the face of the Church. Also, 
if a private vow is violated, it is a mortal sin; but to violate a public vow 
is sin and scandal. 


2. Those who make a private vow of continence must not contract 
marriage, because they sin mortally by doing so; but if they have con- 
tracted, they are not separated, because whatever is done in secret cannot 
be proven. As for those who vow solemnly, they cannot enter into mar- 
riage at all; for them, not only to marry, but even to wish it, is damnable. 
—AUGUSTINE, TO JULIANA ON HOLY WIDOWHOOD. Hence Augustine: 
“In the marriage bond, if chastity is preserved, there is no fear of con- 
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demnation; but in widowed continence and virginal excellence, the vir- 
tue of a greater gift is sought; when this has been sought, and chosen, 
and offered by vow, from this time not only to marry, but even to wish to 
marry, without ever doing so, is damnable."! i 


3. For those who vow virginity or [chaste] widowhood not only to 
marry, but even to will it, is damnable. The Apostle shows it by writing 
to Timothy: But the younger widows avoid: for when they have grown 
wanton, they wish to marry in Christ,’ that is, when they have led a life 
of pleasures after a vow of continence. I do not say ‘marry,’ but ‘wish to 
marry'; in Christ, as if then it would not be a sin.—But that it is, he 
shows it by adding: Having damnation; and he adds why: because they 
have made void their first faith? (AUGUSTINE IN THE SAME): “though not 
by marrying, yet by wishing it: so that it is evident that the will which 
has fallen from its purpose is condemned, whether or not marriage fol- 
lows. What is condemned is the fraudulent voiding of [their original] 
purpose. Such people are condemned because they rendered void the 
first faith of continence,” that is, the vow, or, in their violated vow, the 
faith which they professed in baptism. 


4. But if they are condemned for the wish to marry, it follows that, 
if they have realized the wish, what they have done is to be declared 
void, and they are to be compelled to return to their [original] purpose. 
—GREGORY, TO BONIFACE. Hence Gregory: “You have sought our ad- 
vice regarding widows who have withdrawn from the purpose of widow- 
hood; I believe you know that, unless they are converted, they were once 
condemned by St. Paul? We decree too by our apostolic authority that 
they are to be condemned, and to be kept from the communion of the 
faithful and prevented from approaching the doors of the church, until 
they obey their bishops and, willing or unwilling, return to the good 
which they had begun."^ 

5. ON VIRGINS NOT VEILED. “Concerning virgins not [yet] veiled, if 
they should change their purpose, we have a decree of our predecessor 
Innocent in the following terms: As for those who have not yet been 
covered with the sacred veil, and yet have pretended that they would re- 
main always of virginal purpose: even if they were not veiled, if they 
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have married, they are to do penance for a time, because their promise 
was kept by the Lord. For if even among men it is the custom that a con- 
tract made in good faith is by no means dissolved, how much more is this 
kind of promise, which has bound one to God, not to be dissolved with- 
out some punishment!" 

6. THE SAME. Also: “If virgins who are not yet veiled are punished in 
this way by public penance, and are excluded from the communion of the 
faithful until [they have made] satisfaction, how much more are widows, 
who are of more perfect age and more mature counsel and have taken the 
habit of religion and then have apostatized and returned to their former 
vomit,® to be kept by us and all the faithful from entry into the church 
and the communion of the faithful and even to be placed in jail (until 
[they have made] satisfaction)!"? 


7. From these words, it is apparent that virgins or widows bound by a 
vow of continence, whether or not they have been veiled, cannot marry 
at all. The same is to be understood of all who have vowed continence: 
for what before used to be lawful, has become unlawful after the vow. 


8. POPE INNOCENT. Nor ought we to omit here what Innocent de- 
creed concerning widows and girls: *Those who marry Christ spiritually, 
if afterwards they marry publically, are not to be admitted to penance, 
unless the ones to whom they had joined have departed from this world. 
If this rule is kept in the case of human beings—that whoever has mar- 
ried another while her husband is alive is considered an adulteress, nor is 
she allowed to do penance, unless one of the two has died—how much 
more is it to be kept of her who had previously joined herself to the im- 
mortal Bridegroom and later chose to pass to human marriage!"!? 


9. Note that not only marriage seems to be denied to such a woman, 
but also the occasion of penance.— But it is not to be understood in the 
sense that, if such women wish to do penance worthily, they are ever ex- 
cluded from penance. They are not to be admitted to penance, who are 
unwilling to quit a foul union, because, after a vow of religion, one who 
has neglected to return to the habit of her profession cannot be recon- 
ciled to God through penance. The man to whom she has joined herself 
will be dead to her, when she has entirely withdrawn from his illicit em- 
braces. And so, when it is said that ‘they are not to be admitted to pen- 
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ance, unless the ones to whom they had joined have departed from this 
world,” it is to be understood: for them. For their men depart from this 
world and are dead to them, when these women separate theinselves 
from their concupiscence. This interpretation is clarified and:confirmed 
by the analogy that he appended." 


10. HOW GREAT AN EVIL ADULTERY IS. When husband and wife are 
lawfully united, it is clear that one of them may not join with any other 
while the other spouse lives, otherwise adultery is committed.—POPE 
CLEMENT. Of which Pope Clement says: *What sin is graver than adul- 
tery? In its punishment, it holds the second place, because the first 
belongs to those who stray from God." And so adulterers sin most 
gravely, fornicators gravely, but the incestuous more gravely than either 
of these; worse than all, however, are they who sin against nature.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON ADULTEROUS MARRIAGES. Hence Augus- 
tine: “The evil of adultery surpasses fornication and is surpassed by in- 
cest: for it is worse to sleep with one’s mother than with someone else’s 
wife. But worst of all these is what is done against nature, as when a hus- 
band uses the part of his wife’s body not allowed for this end. This is 
execrable when done with a harlot, but even more execrable in the case 
of a wife.” 


Chapter 3 (216) 


1. CONCERNING THOSE WHO RETURN AFTER A LONG CAPTIVITY. Here it 
is asked concerning those women who, believing that their husbands 
have been killed in captivity or will never be freed from an iniquitous 
domination, have passed to other marriages: if the husbands who were 
believed to have perished return, whether their wives are to be returned 
to them, and whether the second husbands are fornicators, and the wives 
guilty of adultery. l 

2. POPE LEO. Concerning this, Pope Leo speaks as follows: “Of 
necessity, we must believe that the pacts of lawful marriage must be re- 
stored, and after the removal of the evils inflicted by the enemy, what 
each lawfully had must be restored to him; and provision must be made 
that each receive what is his own. And yet he who took the place of the 
husband, who was thought to be no longer alive, is not be held as at fault 
and regarded as the invader of another’s right. For in just such a way 
many things, which belonged to those led into captivity, passed into 
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another's power, and yet it is fully just that on their return these things 
should be restored. And so, if these men who have returned after a long 
captivity still feel such love for their wives as to desire them to return to 
their partnership, what necessity brought about must be set aside and 
judged blameless, and what faith requires is to be restored. And if any 
women are so overcome by love of their second husbands as to prefer to 
remain with them than to return to their lawful partnership, they are de- 
servedly to be stigmatized, so that they be deprived of ecclesiastical 
communion, for in a pardonable matter they have chosen the contamina- 
tion of crime. And so let the marriages return to their proper state, be- 
cause, just as those women who refuse to return to their husbands are to 
be held impious, so they who return are deservedly to be praised.” 


3. From these words, it is shown that those who become joined be- 
cause they believe their husband to have been killed, have some excuse 
from sin through their ignorance; and that only the first union is lawful, 
but that the second enjoys some indulgence, if it lacks the shamefulness 
of an evil will. 


4. QUESTION. But if a man, who has left his wife in his own country, 
goes to a far region and marries another; then he repents, and wants to 
dismiss the second, asserting that he has another wife who is still alive, 
and the Church does not permit it, in ignorance of the truth of his asser- 
tion, it is asked whether this second union is a marriage. 


5. HE RESOLVES IT. It may truly be said that it is not a marriage, 
and that the woman is excused from crime due to ignorance; the man, 
on the other hand, has admitted his adultery. But from the moment when, 
wishing fruitlessly to return to his first wife, he is compelled by the 
Church's discipline to retain the second, he begins to be excused by his 
obedience and fear, if he renders the debt at his second wife's request; 
but he himself is never to seek it from her. And the same is to be said of 
similar cases. 


DISTINCTION XXXIX 


Chapter 1 (217) 


1. ON DISPARITY OF CULT. After these matters, we must look at disparity 
of cult. For this is one of the causes which make people unlawful for the 
contracting of marriage. 


'Leo I, Epistola 159 (ad Nicetam, Aquileiensem episcopum), ccl-4. 
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2. For it is not lawful for a Christian man to enter into marriage with 
a pagan or Jewish woman, because even in the Old Testament it is for- 
bidden for the faithful to take infidel women in marriage, the Lord say- 
ing: You shall not take wives for your sons from among the daughters of 
foreigners, lest they draw them after their own gods.' In accordance with 
this precept of the Lord, Esdras dissolved the marriages of Jews with 
foreigners.’ This same thing is also preserved in the New Testament.— 
AUGUSTINE, TO POLLENTIUS. Hence Augustine: “A woman is not to mat- 
ry any man not of her own religion, nor is a man to marry such a woman. 
As you say, this is what the Lord ordains,’ the Apostle teaches,’ both 
Testaments command.” 


3. AMBROSE, IN THE BOOK ON THE PATRIARCHS. Also Ambrose: 
“Beware, Christian, of giving your daughter to a pagan or a Jew; beware 
lest you acquire for yourself a wife who is a pagan, or Jewish, or a for- 
eigner, that is, a heretic, or in any other way alien to your faith.”°— 
FROM THE COUNCIL OF VILLEURBONNE. Also: “If any man should mix in 
carnal fellowship with a Jewess, or a Christian woman with a Jew, or a 
Jewess with a Christian, whoever should commit such a nefarious deed 
is to be immediately removed from the Christian assembly.”’—From 
these and several other authorities, it is made clear that marriage cannot 
be contracted by those who are of different religion and faith. 


Chapter 2 (218) 


1. ON THE MARRIAGE OF ONE OF THE FAITHFUL AND AN INFIDEL, OR OF 
TWO INFIDELS. But this seems to be contradicted by what the Apostle 
says concerning unequal marriages: J say, not the Lord: If any brother 
has a wife who is an infidel, and she consents to live with him, let him 
not dismiss her; and if a woman, etc.! 

2. AUGUSTINE, TO POLLENTIUS. But Augustine clearly shows that 
“this is one thing, that another.'? For at issue above are those marriages 
of faithful and infidels which are contracted by them while they are and 
remain in different religions and faiths; but the Apostle is speaking of 
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those “who were of one and the same infidel religion when they were 
joined, but when the Gospel came, the one believed without the other. 
Do you understand what I am saying? Pay attention, that I may explain 
the matter with greater care. See, they were two marriage partners of the 
same infidel religion when they were joined: concerning these, there is 
not any question that pertains to that precept of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, by which one of the faithful is forbidden to marry with an infidel. 
They are already marriage partners, and both are still infidels; they still 
are now what they were when they were joined. And the preacher of the 
Gospel comes; one or the other of them believes, but in such a way that 
the infidel consents to live with the faithful person: the Lord does not 
command that the faithful person dismiss the infidel joined in such man- 
ner."— AUGUSTINE, ON THE LORD’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT: “The 
Apostle does not command against dismissal, but he counsels, so that if 
one act otherwise, he is not a transgressor; just as he also counsels re- 
specting virgins.”*°—AUGUSTINE, TO POLLENTIUS. “And so he admon- 
ishes that it is an occasion to gain merit; it would be lawfully possible to 
leave her, but it would not be expedient.”° “For what is lawful is not ex- 
pedient, when the use of what is allowed would cause an impediment to 
salvation to others; such is the case with the faithful person’s departure 
from the infidel. The Lord does not forbid it, because it is not unjust be- 
fore him, but the Apostle advises with the counsel of charity that it not 
be done; no one is bound by the necessity of a command in this matter, 
but is free to act with deliberate will." 


3. By these words, it is shown that marriage exists among infidels, 
and that the Apostle's counsel does not contradict the Lord's precept, by 
which he commands that one of the faithful is not to marry an infidel, 
and if they are so married, they are to be separated.'—AUGUSTINE, TO 
POLLENTIUS. "For we read that the Prophet Esdras, or rather the Lord 
through him, commanded the Israelites to dismiss their foreign wives, 
through whom they went to foreign gods, rather than those wives being 
acquired for God by their husbands.’ Rightly did he command this, be- 
cause the Lord had commanded through Moses that no one take a foreign 
wife. Deservedly, then, did they set aside at the Lord's command those 
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whom they had taken despite the Lord's prohibition,"!! because, as Am- 
brose says, "that is not to be regarded as a marriage which is done apart 
from God's decree; when this is known, it is to be corrected,”!* as when 
one of the faithful joins with an infidel. 


4. AUGUSTINE, TO POLLENTIUS. But as Augustine says, “when the 
Gospel began to be preached to the nations, it became known to pagans 
already joined to other pagans; among these, if only the one or the other, 
but not both of these, became a believer, and the infidel consented to 
live with the believer, it was to be neither forbidden, nor commanded by 
the Lord that the believer dismiss the unbeliever. Not forbidden, because 
justice allows one to leave a fornicator; and the fornication of the un- 
believer is greater in the heart; (THERE IS NO TRUE CHASTITY BETWEEN 
AN UNBELIEVER AND A BELIEVER.) nor can the unbeliever's chastity with 
his partner be called truly such, because all that is not from faith is sin,? 
even if the believer has true chastity even with an unbelieving partner, 
who does not truly have it. But neither ought it to be commanded, be- 
cause they were married when they were both pagans, and so not in 
contravention of the Lord's command."'^ “And so it was lawful, as far 
as justice is concerned, for the believer to dismiss the unbeliever, but out of 
free benevolence this lawful thing ought not to have been done.” 


5. It is very clear that marriage exists even among the infidels, and 
that the Apostle is speaking of those who were joined while they had not 
yet received the faith; and afterwards one of them has been converted 
to faith, and the unbeliever consents to live with him, and the Apostle 
counsels the believer not to dismiss the other, because perhaps the un- 
believer will be saved through the believer. 


Chapter 3 (219) 


OF SPIRITUAL FORNICATION, BY REASON OF WHICH A HUSBAND OR WIFE 
CAN BE DISMISSED. And yet the believer may lawfully dismiss the other, 
because there is fornication in an unbeliever, if not of the body, yet of 
the mind. *And the Lord made an exception of the case of fornication; 
but we must understand fornication here in a general and universal 
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sense," that is, not only the one of the body, but also the spiritual one. 
—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
Concerning fornication, Augustine says: "Idolatry, and every noxious 
superstition, is fornication. And the Lord permitted a wife to be dis- 
missed because of fornication,’ but he did not command it, and so he 
gave occasion to the Apostle to admonish that whoever wished should 
not so dismiss.”? And yet he may lawfully do so: “For if fornication of 
the flesh is to be detested in a marriage partner, how much more the 
fornication of the mind, that is, infidelity!" 


Chapter 4 (220) 


1. FOR WHAT VICES DISMISSAL IS POSSIBLE.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK 
ON THE LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. But if you ask whether dismiss- 
al is possible for any vice other than rejection of the faith or idolatry, see 
what Augustine says: "But if unbelief is fornication, and idolatry un- 
belief, and avarice is idolatry,' it is not to be doubted that avarice also is 
fornication. But if avarice is fornication, who can distinguish any unlaw- 
ful concupiscence from the category of fornication? From this, it is un- 
derstood that, because of unlawful concupiscences—not only those 
which are committed in foul acts with someone else's husband or wife, 
but any whatsoever, which cause the soul to stray from the law of God 
and to be perniciously corrupted—a man may, without guilt, dismiss his 
wife, and a wife her husband.” 


2. AUGUSTINE, ON FAITH AND WORKS. Also: “Most rightly is she 
dismissed, if she says to her husband: I shall not be your wife, unless you 
amass wealth from theft for me, or unless you engage in the usual pan- 
dering, or if she requires of her husband anything else which is crimin- 
ous and foul. Then, if he truly is penitent and has faith working through 
love,’ he shall cut off the member that scandalizes him."^? 


3. From these words, it is clear that not unbelief alone, but any con- 
cupiscence which corrupts perniciously and shamefully, is a spiritual 
fornication for which a husband can dismiss his wife, and a wife her hus- 
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band. Yet the Apostle counsels the believer not to dismiss an unbeliever 
who wishes to live together, and not call the other away from God. 


Chapter 5 (221) 


1. WHETHER IT IS LAWFUL FOR A BELIEVER TO MARRY ANOTHER, AFTER 
AN UNBELIEVING PARTNER HAS LEFT OR BEEN DISMISSED. Here it is asked 
whether, if a believer dismisses an unbeliever, or the unbeliever departs 
from the believer, it is lawful for the believer to marry another. 


2. Authority seems to attest that, while his wife is alive, he may not 
marry another. For Ambrose, expounding the words of the Apostle, says: 
"Otherwise, if you leave each other and, dismissing spouses who desire 
to live with you, join with others, you are adulterers; and your children, 
born of this union, are born unclean, that is, they are bastards.”'—FROM 
THE COUNCIL OF MEAUX. Also: "If anyone had a virgin wife before bap- 
tism, while she lives, he cannot have another after baptism. For it is 
crimes that are dissolved in baptism, not marriages.” 


3. OTHERS SEEM TO CONTRADICT THE FOREGOING.—AMBROSE. On 
the contrary, Ambrose attests: “The Apostle says: Jf the unbeliever de- 
parts, let him depart. For a brother or a sister is not subject to servitude 
in these matters,’ because marital reverence is not owed to one who ab- 
hors the author of marriage. For that marriage is not approved, which is 
without devotion to God; and so it is not a sin, if the one who has been 
dismissed because of God join with another. For contumely toward the 
Creator dissolves the right of marriage as to the one who is abandoned, 
lest he be blamed if he joins with another. The unbeliever who departs 
sins against God and against marriage; nor is the faith of marriage to be 
observed toward anyone who left in order not to hear that Christ is the 
God of Christian marriages. But if both should believe, their marriage is 
approved by their acknowledgment of God." 


4. DETERMINATION. Note that this seems to contradict what was set 
out earlier, so that Ambrose would seem to contradict himself. But what 
is to be distinguished here is that it is one thing to dismiss a spouse who 
is willing to live together, another to be dismissed for the sake of God by 
one who abhors Christ’s name. In the one case, the law of benevolence is 
not observed; in the second, truth is preserved. And so, although it is law- 
ful to dismiss a wife who is willing to cohabit, it is not lawful, while she 
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is alive, to marry another; but it is not necessary to follow one who de- 
parts, and it is lawful, while she is alive, to marry another.—But this is 
to be understood exclusively of those who were joined while they were 
both infidels. But if both are converted to the faith, or if both were be- 
lievers when they were joined in marriage, and afterwards one left the 
faith and, in hate of the same faith, abandoned the other spouse, the one 
dismissed shall not follow the abandoner, but neither can he, while she is 
alive, marry another, because between them there was an approved mar- 
riage, which cannot be dissolved. 


Chapter 6 (222) 


1. SOME SAY THAT THERE IS NO MARRIAGE BETWEEN INFIDELS, AND 
WHY. Yet, there are some who say that there is no marriage between 
infidels, because their joining is neither approved, nor lawful. It is not 
approved, because it can be dissolved; it is not lawful, because the Apos- 
tle says: All that is not from faith is sin;' but their union is not from faith, 
and so it is sin; therefore it is not marriage, because no marriage is sin.— 
Augustine too says that the unbeliever's chastity toward the believer is 
no true chastity.’ 


2. RESPONSE. But the chastity is said not to be ‘true,’ not because the 
marriage of infidels is not true, but because it does not have that three- 
fold good which excuses coitus and merits reward.|—Also, what the 
Apostle says, All that is not from faith is sin, is not to be understood in 
the sense that all that is done by infidels is sin, but that all that is done 
against faith, that is, against conscience, is done badly and works for 
damnation; or that the infidel sins in all that he does, not because he does 
it, but because he does not do it in the manner in which he ought, not 
referring it to its proper end.* 


Chapter 7 (223) 


1. THAT THE MARRIAGE OF INFIDELS IS LAWFUL, BUT NOT APPROVED, 
AND WHY. And so the marital joining which exists between infidels is a 
lawful marriage, but not approved. It is lawful because it happens be- 
tween lawful persons; but it is not approved, because it is without faith.! 


!'Rom. 14, 23. 

"Augustine, De adulterinis coniugiis, bk 1 c18 n20. 
*Cf. above, dist. 31 cc. 1-2. 

*Cf. above, Bk 2 dist. 41 cl. 


'Cf. Ambrosiaster, In Epistolas sancti Pauli, 1 Cor. 7, 15. 
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But the marriage of believers is lawful and approved, so long as they arc 
lawful persons. 

2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON FAITH AND. WORKS. Augustine at- 
tests that the joining of unbelievers is lawful; he states: *A wife joined in 
lawful partnership is abandoned without fault, if she refuses to remain 
with a Christian husband.”*—T he same is also proven from the fact that 
the Apostle counsels the unbeliever who has converted not to dismiss an 
unbelieving spouse: which he would not do, if there were not a lawful 
marriage between them.—It is lawful, if it is contracted in accordance 
with legal institutes or the customs of the province, and not against the 
Lord's command. 


DISTINCTION XL 


Chapter 1 (224) 


]. ON RELATIONSHIP, AND FIRST ON THE CARNAL ONE. Now it remains to 
say something concerning relationship. Relationship can be either carnal, 
or spiritual. First, let us investigate carnal relationship and affinity. 

2. People related by blood or affinity in the seventh degree and be- 
low must not become joined.—GREGORY, TO THE BISHOPS OF GAUL. 
Hence Gregory: "We decree that each person is to be mindful of his de- 
scent until the seventh generation; and if they know themselves to be 
related by affinity, we forbid them to proceed to a marriage union. [f 
they have done this, they are to be separated." —POPE NICHOLAS. Also 
Pope Nicholas: “No one is to take a wife from among his blood relations 
until after the seventh generation, or as far back as the relationship can 
be traced." ^ —F&kOM THE COUNCIL OF LYON. Also: “No men are to take 
wives from their close blood relations, until the seventh degree." —By 
these and many other authorities, unions of blood relatives are forbidden 


until the seventh degree. 


? Augustine, De fide et operibus, c16 n28. 
Cf. 1 Cor. 7, 12-13. 


Gregory III, Epistola 1; Gregory II, Epistola 16, nl. l 
"Nicholas II, F ane & and 9, or decrees of the Roman Council (1059), c11. 


?Rather, ibid. 
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Chapter 2 (225) 


1. ON THE COMPUTATION OF THE DEGREES OF CONSANGUINITY.— 
ISIDORE. As to how the degrees of consanguinity are to be computed, 
Isidore shows this as follows: *The sequence of consanguinity is divided 
into six degrees, in this way: let son and daughter, or brother and sister, 
be the trunk itself. After these have been set aside, from the roots of that 
trunk issue these branches: first, grandson and granddaughter; second, 
grandson once removed and granddaughter once removed; third, grand- 
son twice removed and granddaughter twice removed; fourth, grandson 
thrice removed and granddaughter thrice removed; fifth, grandson four 
times removed and granddaughter four times removed; sixth, grandson 
five times removed and granddaughter five times removed."! Note that 
Isidore sets out only six degrees, because he does not count the trunk 
among the degrees. But others, who set out seven degrees, number the 
trunk among the degrees. 


2. Indeed, the degrees of relationship are counted in different ways. 
For some place the father in the first degree and his children in the sec- 
ond degree. Others call children the first degree, denying that there is 
any degree of relationship between father and children, since they are 
one flesh.—And so, the authorities that forbid and warn against consan- 
guinity until the seventh degree, place the father in the first degree; but 
those that forbid this until the sixth degree, call his children the first de- 
gree. In this way, it follows that, on account of this divergence, the same 
persons are found in the sixth and seventh degree. 


3. POPE ZACHARIAS. But one who says that brothers are in the first 
degree places their father also in the first degree. Pope Zacharias com- 
putes [the relationship] in this way, saying: “We compute the degrees of 
kinship in the following manner: My brother and I are one generation, 
and we constitute the first degree. Then, my son and my brother's son 
are the second generation, and they make up the second degree; and in 
the same way for all the other succeeding [degrees]. 


4. Between those who compute six degrees and those who count 
seven, there is no divergence in meaning, although there appears to be a 
difference in the number of degrees. For the last generation, if the count 
begins with siblings, is found to be the seventh. 


‘Cf. Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 9 c6 nn23-29. 
*Spurious, but found among Zacharias, Decreta, n3. 
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Chapter 3 (226) 


I. WHY SIX DEGREES ARE COUNTED.—ISIDORE. Isidore explains why 
he counts six degrees, saying: “As consanguinity, little by little, begins 
to devolve by the succession of generations and reaches the last degree 
and ceases to be relationship, the law receives it into the bond of matri- 
mony and in some way begins to call it back. And so consanguinity has 
been established until the sixth degree of kinship so that, just as the gen- 
eration of the world and the state of man is completed in six ages, so also 
the relationship of kinship should end in as many degrees.” 


2. "All the terms of relationship are contained in these six degrees, 
and affinity is not to be found beyond them, nor can succession be fur- 
ther extended.” 


3. WHY SEVEN. According to others, seven degrees are computed 
so that the groom may be joined to the bride after seven degrees, just 
as, after this life, which is lived in seven days, the Church shall be joined 
to Christ. 


Chapter 4 (227) 


1. ON GREGORY'S DISPENSATION AS TO THE ENGLISH. With these state- 
ments contrasts that which "Gregory replies to Augustine, bishop of 
the English, by whom he had been asked within how many generations 
unions ought to take place; he says: A certain Roman law permits the son 
and daughter of a brother or sister, or of two full brothers or two sisters 
to unite.’ But we have learned from experience that the offspring of such 
a marriage cannot flourish; and so it is necessary that the faithful law- 
fully marry in the fourth or fifth generation.” 

2. “But a long time later, the same Gregory was asked by Felix, 
bishop of Messina in Sicily, whether he had written to Augustine that the 
marriages of the English contracted within the fourth generation should 
not be dissolved;? among other things, Gregory offered the following ex- 
planation: Know that what I wrote to Augustine, bishop of the English, 
was meant not generally, but specially for that nation of the English, 
which had recently come to the faith, lest it recede from the good which 


Isidore, Etymologiae, bk 9 c6 n29. — 
"Uncertain source; cf. Hugh of Saint Victor, De sacramentis, bk 2 pt. 11 c14. 


‘Justinian, Codex, 5.4.19. "m l 
?John the Deacon, S. Gregorii Magni vita, bk 2 n37; cf. Bede, Historia ecclesias- 


tica, bk 1, reply 5. 
?Felix's eter is extant in Gregory, Registrum epistolarum, bk 14 ep. 16, followed 


by Gregory’s response, ibid., ep. 17; both letters are spurious. 
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it had begun out of fear of the more austere requirements. I did not write 
these things to them in order that, once they had become solid in the 
faith, such couples should not be separated, if they should be found to 
have married within their kin, or within the line of affinity, that is, until 
the seventh generation.” 


DISTINCTION XLI 


Chapter 1 (228) 


1. ON THE DEGREES OF AFFINITY. Now we must examine affinity.— 
GREGORY. Of which Gregory says: “As to affinity, which you say to be 
kinship, and which pertains to the husband from the wife’s side, and to 
the wife from the husband’s side, the reason for it is manifest: if accord- 
ing to the divine sentence, my wife and I are one flesh,’ then surely the 
kinship relationship between her and me becomes one. And so my wife’s 
sister and I will be in the first degree; her son will be in the second de- 
gree from me, and her granddaughter in the third; and the same on both 
sides is to be counted in the succeeding generations. I must consider a 
relative’s wife, in whatever degree, as if she were some woman of my 
own consanguinity in the same degree. The very same is to be observed 
by my wife as to the kin of her husband in all degrees of relationship. 
Those who feel otherwise are antichrists."! 

2. FROM THE COUNCIL OF MACON. Also Pope Julius: “Let a man be 
joined in the same manner to his wife's kin as to his own.” Also Isidore: 
"Surely, the consanguinity which is to be observed in one's husband, is 
to be kept also with regard to the wife's kinship as regards the law of 
marriage, because it is established that the two were one flesh, and so the 
kinship of each is common to [both of] them.” 


3. PoPE JULIUS. Also Pope Julius: *We allow no one, of either sex, 
to take a wife, or join under the stain of incest, from the kin of his own 
blood or his wife's until the seventh degree of generation; as it is not 


“John the Deacon, S. Gregorii Magni vita, bk 2 n38; cf. Gregory I, Epistolae 11, 
ep. 64, int. 6. 


'Cf. Mt. 19, 6; Gen. 2, 24. 


‘Spurious; it is found among the decrees of Zacharias, Decreta, n3. 
Spurious. 
?*Spurious. 
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lawful for any Christian to take a wife from his own kin, so neither from 
his wife's, because of the oneness of their flesh.” 


4. GREGORY IN THE COUNCIL OF MEAUX. Also Gregory: “As to the 
affinity of consanguinity through the degrees of relationship, it has 
pleased that it be observed until the seventh generation. Indeed, even 
the inheritance of property, as defined in the laws, extends the succes- 
sion to the seventh degree of heirs. And they would not succeed to it 
unless it were owed from the connection of kinship.'— By these au- 
thorities, it is indicated what affinity is, and to what degree it extends, 
namely to the seventh. 


Chapter 2 (229) 


1. VARIOUS TEACHINGS AS TO AFFINITY. But others appear to grant that 
marriage may be contracted between people related by affinity in the 
fifth degree; and in the fourth too, if a marriage has been contracted, 
they are not to be separated. 


2. POPE FABIAN. For Pope Fabian says: “As for the relatives who are 
linked to husband and wife by affinity, after the wife's or the husband's 
death, they may be joined in the fifth generation; if they are found to be 
married in the fourth, they are not to be separated. But in the third rela- 
tionship, it is not lawful to take another's wife after his death. Let the 
man be joined in marriage in the same manner to those who are his blood 
kin as to his wife's relatives after her death."! See, here it is granted that 
marriage between persons linked by affinity may take place in the fifth 
or fourth relationship. 

3. PoPE JULIUS. Pope Julius too says: "It has been established that 
[after his wife's death] no one is to take in marriage the widow of his 
wife's father, or of his wife's brother, or of his wife's son; no one is to 
take in marriage the widow of his wife's relatives until the third genera- 
tion; if they are found to be married in the fourth or fifth, they are not to 
be separated.” 

4. See how variously authors speak about the observance of affinity! 
For some establish that it be observed until the seventh degree; but 
others do not separate marriages contracted in the fifth or fourth. The 
former appear to set forth the rigour of truth, the latter the dispensation 


“Spurious. 
su. but see the letter of Gregory III to Boniface, above, dist. 40 cl n2. 


‘Spurious. 
Spurious. 
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of mercy. For the Church can grant dispensation in the union of persons 
linked by affinity until the third degree, as Gregory did in the fourth de- 
gree of consanguinity.” 

5. GREGORY. Nor is that to be passed over which Gregory wrote to 
Bishop Venerius: “You decided to consult the Apostolic See as to 
whether a woman joined in the marriage bond to a man who was unre- 
lated to her pertains to his kin; also, whether the kinship survives his 
death, or whether the terms of kinship are dissolved once she is under 
another husband; also, whether the offspring born [of the second union] 
can legitimately engage in union with relatives of the first husband. If 
they were one flesh, how can any relative of theirs pertain to the one 
without pertaining to the other? We believe that this is hardly likely to be 
the case. When one [spouse] has died, affinity is not cancelled in the 
other; nor can the second conjugal union dissolve the affinity of the 
earlier union. But neither is it acceptable that the offspring of the later 
union pass into the bonds of affinity of the first husband. And so if any- 
one, by a sacrilegious and temerarious boldness, seeks to extinguish re- 
lationship in the dead, or to dissipate it under another term of affinity, or 
believes it lawful to join the offspring issuing from a second union to 
relatives from the first, he denies that the word of God is strong,” which 
"said: They shall be two in one flesh.”*° See, if a wife marries another 
after the death of her first husband, Gregory here forbids that the sons 
sired by the second husband take wives from the kin of the first husband, 
because the sons, through the mother, pertain to the kin of the first hus- 
band, with whom their mother had been one flesh. 


6. POPE INNOCENT. Pope Innocent too says the same: “If any woman 
has entered into a second marriage and has had children in it, these can- 
not in any way become linked to the relatives of the first husband.”® And 
this is to be observed until the seventh degree of generation,’ but espe- 
cially until the third or fourth, as was set out above.® 


Chapter 3 (230) 


1. WHETHER THERE IS A MARRIAGE BETWEEN THOSE WHO ARE SEPA- 
RATED WHEN THEIR CONSANGUINITY HAS BECOME KNOWN. And it is to 


? Above, dist. 40 c4 nl. 
"Gen. 2, 24; Mt. 19, 5. 
*Spurious. 

Probably spurious. 
"Above, cl. 

* Above, n4. 
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be known that the Church separates those who are joined within the 
said degrees of consanguinity. 


2. But if they were unknowingly joined in the sight of the Church, 
and afterwards, once the consanguinity has been proven, they are sepa- 
rated at her judgement, it is asked whether that union was a marriage.— 
To some, it seems that there was no marriage, because they were not 
lawful persons; and yet they are excused of crime by their ignorance, and 
it is regarded almost as a marriage, because they came together in good 
faith and at the hand of the Church; and so their children are regarded as 
legitimate.—But others say that it was a marriage, even though they 
were not lawful persons, because the canons term the unions of such 
persons ‘marriages,’ when they treat of the persons by whose testimony 
the union of blood-relations is to be dissolved. 


Chapter 4 (231) 


1. WITH THE TESTIMONY OF WHAT PERSONS ARE MARRIAGES TO BE DIS- 
SOLVED.—POPE URBAN. Hence Pope Urban: “If two or three men affirm 
the consanguinity under oath, or perhaps they themselves have confessed 
it, the marriages are to be dissolved. But if neither of these things hap- 
pens, let the bishops call the spouses as witnesses by their faith in Christ 
to profess openly whether they know that they are blood-relatives. If they 
are separated by the bishops' judgement, they are not to be forbidden to 
contract other marriages." 

2. TO RICARIUS, BISHOP OF GENOVA. The same: “We inform you 
that, when two or three of the closer relatives of the accused affirm this 
consanguinity under oath, or if two or three of the older Genoese, to 
whom this consanguinity is known and who are of good reputation and 
truthful testimony, affirm it in the same way and without regard to love, 
fear, reward, or evil intention, then the marriages are to be dissolved 
without delay.”” 

3. POPE FABIAN: “But let no one accuse people unrelated to him of 
consanguinity, or compute consanguinity at the synod; but only relatives, 
to whose knowledge it pertains. But if the family is otherwise extinct, let 
the bishop canonically enquire from the older and more truthful people 
to whom the whole relationship may be known; and if consanguinity is 
found, let them be separated.”*—See at whose accusation or testimony is 
to be dissolved the union of blood-relations, which is called a marriage. 


Urban II, at the Council of Troia (1093), c1. 
?Urban II, Epistola 123. 
?Spurious. 
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Chapters 5-9 (232-236) 


1. A USEFUL DISTINCTION. Here it is to be said that fornication is one 
thing, defilement another thing, adultery another, incest yet another, and 
abduction another. : 

2. WHAT IS FORNICATION. Although fornication generally is all illicit 
coitus done apart from one’s wife, yet it is specially understood of inter- 
course with widows, prostitutes, or concubines.—WHAT IS DEFILEMENT. 
Defilement proper is the illicit deflowering of virgins —-WHAT IS ADUL- 
TERY. Adultery is the violation of another’s marriage-bed, hence adultery 
is access as it were to another man’s marriage-bed.—WHAT IS INCEST. 
Incest is the unlawful use of women who are related by blood or affinity, 
and so the incestuous are those who make unlawful use of women related 
by blood or affinity.— WHAT IS ABDUCTION. Abduction is committed 
when a girl is taken violently from her father’s house, so that she may 
become [the abductor’s] wife after being corrupted. This is punished by 
death, whether the violence was inflicted on the girl or on her parents. 
But if he should flee with the abductee to a church, by the church’s priv- 
ilege he is entitled to immunity from death. 


3. POPE ALEXANDER. Let that text of Alexander also be noted, which 
says: “The fact that the brother and sister of your wife are called your 
relations is done by right of equivocation and the need for vernacular. 
terms, rather than by any cause of relationship. For your brother’s wife is 
called your sister-in-law (fratrissa) rather than a kinswoman. A hus- 
band’s brother is called a brother-in-law (/evir). The wives of two 
brothers are called janitrices, as if they entered the same door (janua). 
A husband’s sister is called sister-in-law (g/os); but there is no special 
term for a sister's husband, or for a wife's brother.”! 


DISTINCTION XLII 


Chapter 1 (237) 


1. ON SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIP. We have said something, although less 
than sufficiently, about the complex question of the degrees of relation- 
ship. Let us now add something concerning spiritual relationship, which 
also impedes persons so that they are not lawful to enter marriage. 


"Rather, Isidore, Etymologiae, bk9 c7 nn17-18. 
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2. There are three: consanguinity, affinity, and spiritual brotherhood. 
Consanguinity exists between those who are joined by the line of gener- 
ation. Affinity is between those who are not joined by generation, but 
who have become linked through generation; for example, the wife of 
my brother's son, who is not of my generation, is connected to me, as I 
am to her, by affinity through him, who is of my generation. 


3. Spiritual proximity is between a godfather and a godmother, and 
between those of whom one raised the other from the baptismal font, or 
who sponsored him or her in catechism or confirmation. It also exists 
among the carnal and spiritual children of the same man. 


Chapter 2 (238) 


1. WHO ARE SPIRITUAL CHILDREN. Spiritual children are those whom 
we raise from the sacred [baptismal] font, or whom we sponsor in cate- 
chism or confirmation. They also become the spiritual sons and daugh- 
ters of those who bathe them in sacred baptism with the word of triple 
immersion. She is also called the priest's spiritual daughter who con- 
fesses her sins to him. 


2. POPE SYMMACHUS. Hence Pope Symmachus: “All those whom 
we receive in penance are as much our spiritual children as those whom 
the water of baptism regenerated while we received them, or as we im- 
mersed them under the word of triple immersion.—POPE SYLVESTER. 
Sylvester too admonishes that no priest is to have intercourse with one of 
his penitents, because it is written: All whom we receive in penance are 
as much our children as those whom we raise in baptism."! The sexual 
joining of all the above is shameful. 

3. FROM THE COUNCIL OF MAINZ. That a godfather and godmother 
are not to join with each other, nor a spiritual father or mother with a 
spiritual child, is taught by the Council of Mainz: “As to that about 
which you enquired, regarding one who took his goddaughter as his 
wife, and of him who slept with his spiritual mother, and concerning him 
who baptized his own son and whose wife took him from the font, so 
that on this account the dissolution of their marriage be brought about, 
whether these can remain in such unions afterwards, we respond as fol- 
lows: If anyone has taken to marriage his goddaughter or her mother or 
her godmother, we adjudge that they are to be separated and punished 
with a heavy penance. But if they were lawful marriage partners and one 
or both of them with forethought brought it about that they took their 


‘Spurious. 
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child from the font, if they wish to remain unmarried, it is good; if not, a 
heavy penance is to be inflicted on the plotter and they are to remain 
together; and if the prevaricator of the marriage should survive, he is to 
be punished with a most bitter penance and to remain without hope of 
marriage."?—From these words, it is clear that one cannot join to himself 
in marriage his goddaughter or her mother or her godmother, and if it 
should have been attempted, they are to be separated. As for those who 
were lawfully joined, they are not to be separated if one i them has 
treacherously raised their child from the font. 


4. POPE NICHOLAS, TO THE BISHOP OF SALONA. Nicholas too con- 
firms this, saying: “You wish to know whether a wife who has raised 
from the sacred font the child whom her husband sired with another 
woman may afterwards join with that same husband? We decree that 
they are able to join because, according to the sacred canons, for no rea- 
son of religion is a marriage partner to dismiss the other, except with 
their common consent, since the Apostle commands: Do not defraud 
each other, except perhaps by consent and for a time,’ etc."* 


5. FROM THE COUNCIL OF CHALON-SUR-SAÓNE. Also: “We have 
been told that some women through sloth, but others fraudulently and in 
order to be separated from their husbands, have held their own children 
before the bishops for confirmation. And so we have thought it worthy 
that, if any woman holds her own child before the bishop for confirma- 
tion, whether in sloth or in any fraud, she is to do penance for so long 
as she lives for her falsity or fraud; but she is not to be separated from 
her husband.” 


6. POPE JOHN TO ANSELM, BISHOP OF THE CHURCH OF LIMOGES. 
Also Pope John: *A man called Stephen has come to the threshold of 
blessed Peter and has made known to us that, since his son was in danger 
of death and not yet cleansed with the water of baptism, under pressure 
of the absence of priests, he baptized him and took him up with his own 
hands. Because of this, Your Reverence had adjudged that the said man 
should be separated from his wife. But this is not at all to be done, as 
Scripture says: What God has joined, let man not put asunder.® And the 
sue commands that a wife is not to be dismissed, except for fornica- 
tion.’ Trusting in such authority, we say that what is done by reason of 


"Uncertain source; cf. Gratian, Decretum, c30 gites: 
N Cor, 7,5. 

‘Nicholas I, Epistola 132. 

5Council of Chalon-sur-Saône II (813), c31. 

“Mt. 19, 6. 

™t. 5, 32. 
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necessity is to be set aside and regarded as guiltless; indeed, in case of 
necessity, the work of baptizing is freely granted to faithful lay people. 
And so, if the said man, seeing his son dying and so as not to abandon 
his soul to perpetual death, washed him with the water of baptism in or- 
der to snatch him from the power of death, he is praised for having done 
well. And so we adjudge that, without punishment and for the rest of his 
life, he is to remain joined to his wife, who was already lawfully wedded 
to him, nor are they to be separated for this reason." —By these and 
several other authorities, it is taught that spouses are not to be separated, 
if after a lawful union the one raises from the font or holds the other's 
child in confirmation. 


7. SOMETHING THAT CONTRADICTS THE FOREGOING. POPE DEUS- 
DEDIT, TO GORDIANUS, BISHOP OF THE CHURCH OF SEVILLE. But this 
seems to be contradicted by what Pope Deusdedit says: *A deacon has 
come to us bearing a letter of Your Holiness regarding some husbands 
and wives who, on Easter Saturday last, because of the large number 
of persons present, unwittingly raised their own children from the font. 
And so you desire to know whether, due to this, the husbands and wives 
are to return to intercourse with each other or not. Saddened by this, we 
have searched out the sayings of our predecessors, and we found in the 
archives (that is, in the cupboards) of the Apostolic See that such things 
have happened before in several Churches. When their bishops wished to 
know from this Apostolic See whether the husbands and wives might re- 
turn to their marriage-beds, the holy Fathers of blessed memory Julius, 
Innocent, and Celestine, with the consent of several bishops, in the 
Church of the prince of the Apostles replied by forbidding such things, 
and they confirmed that in no way should husbands and wives receive 
each other in the marital act, if any of them for any reason had raised 
their children [from the font], but that they should separate lest at the 
devil's suasion such a vice should become common." ^—FROM A COUN- 
CIL AT VERMERIE. Also: “If anyone has sponsored his stepson or step- 
daughter at confirmation before the bishop, he is to be separated from his 
wife and is never to marry another."'? 

8. But these things either were said to generate fear: not that it 
should be so done, but in order to warn especially that it not be done; or 
it is to be understood of those who mutually received their children from 
the font before they became spouses.—Total consent is to be given to the 
above authorities that, if a wife raises her own or her husband's child 


*Tohn VIII, Epistola 226. 
?Spurious. : 
Rather, from the Capitulare Compendiense, c15. 
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from the font, she is not for this reason to be separated from her hus- 
band. And it must be understood similarly regarding the husband. 


Chapter 3 (239) 


ON THE UNION OF SPIRITUAL OR ADOPTED AND NATURAL CHILDREN.— 
POPE NICHOLAS, IN REPLY TO THE CONSULTATION OF THE BULGARIANS. 
Pope Nicholas attests that spiritual or adopted children cannot join 
with natural ones; he says: “A man ought to love as his own father the 
one who raised him from the sacred font. A free and holy communion 
exists between spiritual brothers and children, which is not to be called 
consanguinity, but is to be regarded as a spiritual proximity. And so I 
adjudge that there cannot be a lawful marriage between them, because 
the venerable laws do not permit the contracting of marriage between 
those who are children by nature and those who are so by adoption.” 
Also: "If marriage is not contracted between those who are linked by 
adoption, how much more is it necessary that they whom the regenera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit links through the heavenly sacrament cease from 
carnal cohabitation?'" 


Chapter 4 (240) 


1. WHETHER CHILDREN BORN BEFORE OR AFTER THE GODFATHERHOOD 
MAY MARRY. But some want to understand this [to apply] only to those 
children whose godfathers they have become. As for the others, who are 
born before or after the godfatherhood, they grant that they may lawfully 
and licitly marry. 

2. POPE URBAN, TO VITALIS, PRIEST OF BRESCIA. Urban II seems to 
agree with them, saying: "As to the matters regarding which Your Dilec- 
tion sought our counsel, it seems that they ought to be answered as follows: 
that there is indeed a baptism, if a woman, under pressure of necessity, 
baptized a child in the name of the Trinity; and that the sons and daugh- 
ters of spiritual co-parents who are born before or after the godfather- 
hood may lawfully marry, apart from that person in whom they became 
spiritual co-parents."' 


3. POPE PASCHAL. But Paschal II forbids the union of children born 
after the godfatherhood, writing to the bishop of Reggio: "After a person 


PORE Nicholas I, Epistola 97 (ad consulta Bulgarorum), n2. 
id. 
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has raised a spiritual son or daughter from the font, those who are born 
of the godfather or the godmother cannot be joined in lawful marriage.”? 


4. FROM THE COUNCIL OF TRIBUR. It is also to be noted that we read 
in the Council of Tribur: “If one has taken in marriage the daughter of 
his spiritual mother by a fortuitous and contingent cause, after more ma- 
ture reflection, let him keep her and decently bestow his effort upon his 
lawful marriage.”? 


Chapter 5 (241) 


1. WHETHER ONE MAY MARRY A GODDAUGHTER AND A GODMOTHER, 
ONE AFTER THE OTHER.—POPE NICHOLAS, TO THE BISHOP OF CONS- 
TANCE. It is also usual to ask whether one may marry the godmother of 
his wife, after the latter's death.— Concerning this, Pope Nicholas writes 
as follows: “Your Holiness asks of us whether one may marry a god- 
daughter and a godmother, one after the other. As to this, you will re- 
member that it is written: They shall be two in one flesh.! And so, since it 
is established that husband and wife are made one flesh, it follows that 
the husband is spiritually related to the woman who was the godmother 
of the wife he had taken, and so the man cannot become joined to that 
woman who was the godmother of the one with whom he had been made 
one flesh.” 

2. FROM THE COUNCIL OF TRIBUR. But this seems to be contradicted 
by that text: "It is lawful for him who has a spiritual godfather, whose 
son he received from the font, and whose wife was not godmother, after 
the godfather's death, to take the widow as his own wife because they 
are not separated by any spiritual generation.—Also from a letter of 
Pope Paschal: “After the death of a wife, no reason or authority seems 
to forbid union in marriage with the wife's godmother, for there is no 
transition to unity of spirit by the unity of flesh."* 

3. DETERMINATION. But it is to be known that Nicholas' authority 
deals with a man who renders the debt to his wife after she had become 
godmother of the other woman. But the other authorities deal with a man 
whose wife becomes a godmother after she is abandoned by her husband, 
and does not have intercourse with her husband afterwards. Or rather 
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they deal with the one whose wife dies before she is known [carnally] 
by him. : 


Chapter 6 (242) 


WHETHER HUSBAND AND WIFE MAY JOINTLY SPONSOR A CHILD. ‘It is 
also usual to ask whether the wife should raise a child from baptism 
together with her husband.—PoPE URBAN. Concerning this, Urban II 
writes as follows: “It is not found to be forbidden by any authority that a 
wife raise a child from baptism together with her husband; but in order 
that the purity of spiritual paternity should be kept safe from all stain and 
infamy, we have decreed that they not presume to aspire to this together. 
But since a man who has married two godmothers or sisters has commit- 
ted a sinful disgrace, a great penance is to be enjoined upon him." 


Chapter 7 (243) 


1. ON SECOND, THIRD, AND FURTHER MARRIAGES. It is also to be known 
that not only first and second marriages are lawful, but that also third 
and fourth ones are not to be condemned. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON HOLY WIDOWHOOD. Hence Augus- 
tine: “The Apostle allows that second marriages are entirely lawful.” 
"Men are accustomed to raise a question concerning third, fourth, or 
even further marriages. But who will dare to set limits on that which I 
see that not even the Apostle has limited? For he says: If her husband 
has fallen asleep, a woman may marry whom she will; he does not 
say her ‘first,’ or ‘second,’ or ‘third,’ or whatever; nor is it for us to 
limit what the Apostle does not. And so, that I may respond briefly, I 
must neither condemn those marriages, nor remove from them the shame 
of numerousness. And yet I do not dare to say, against the feeling of 
human shame, that they should marry as often as they wish, nor of my 
own accord, apart from the authority of holy Scripture, condemn any 
number of marriages.” 


3. JEROME: Jerome attests to the same: “With free voice, I now pro- 
claim that a woman who marries twice is not condemned in the Church, 


"Urban II, Epistola 271. 
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nor one who does so three times; and it is as lawful to marry a fifth or 
sixth husband as a second.” 


4. And yet the Apostle excludes from the priestly office those who 
marry twice.°—But he does not do this because of the vice of digamy; 
rather, it is because of the virtue of the sacrament, so that there should 
be one woman to one man, just as [the Church is] the one [bride] of the 
only one. 


5. But that text of the Council of Caesarea appears to indicate that 
digamy is a sin, saying: “It is not decent that a priest take part in the 
wedding banquet of a digamist; since a digamist is in need of penance, 
what priest will be able to offer consent to such a marriage?”°—But this 
can be understood of one who is believed to have plotted against his first 
wife out of desire for the second. Or perhaps it is said for the sign of the 
sacrament, which is not preserved in a digamist. 

6. AMBROSE, ON THE EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. Ambrose too 
says that “the first marriage alone was instituted by the Lord, but the 
second is allowed. And a first marriage is celebrated sublimely with 
God's blessing, while a second one lacks glory even in this world.” 


DISTINCTION XLIII 


Chapter 1 (244) 


1. ON THE RESURRECTION [OF THE DEAD] AND THE CONDITION OF [THE 
LAST] JUDGEMENT. Lastly, we must briefly discuss the condition of the 
resurrection, and the manner of the risen, and the quality of judgement 
and mercy. 

2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION: "I am not able to answer satis- 
factorily all the questions that are ordinarily raised about this matter; yet 
a Christian must not doubt in any way that the flesh of all those who 
have been born and those who shall be born, of those who have died and 
those who shall die, shall be raised again.”’—For Isaias says: The dead 
shall rise again, and those who were in sepulchres shall rise again? And 
the Apostle: We do not wish you to be ignorant, brothers, concerning 
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those who are asleep, so that you are not sad, like those who have no 
hope, that is, of the resurrection. For we say this to you in the word of 
the Lord, that we who live, who have been left, shall not go ahead of 
those who sleep. For the Lord himself shall come down from heaven with 
command, and the voice of the archangel, and the trumpet of God, and 
those who have died in Christ shall rise first. Then we who are alive, 
who are left, shall be taken up into the clouds together with them to meet 
Christ in the air, and so we shall be always with the Lord.* 


3. By these words, both the truth of the resurrection and the cause 
and order of those who rise again are indicated most clearly. 


Chapter 2 (245) 


1. ON THE SOUND OF THE TRUMPET. For the cause of the resurrection of 
the dead shall be the sound of the trumpet, which will be heard by all at 
the coming of the judge, and by the power of which the dead will be 
awakened and rise again from their tombs.—Hence the Prophet: He will 
give to his voice the voice of power, “that is, the effect of raising the 
dead.”” And John the Evangelist says: For the hour is coming, in which 
all who are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God. And 
those who have done good shall come forth unto the resurrection of life, 
but those who have done evil unto the resurrection of judgement.? 


2. But if it is asked whose that voice shall be or what it shall be like, the 
Apostle says that it will be the archangel ’s,* that is, the voice of Christ him- 
self, who is the prince of the archangels;? or it will be the voice of some 
angel or several angels. And it is called trumpet? because it will be mani- 
fest; and /ast/ because there will be no other after it. —AUGUSTINE, IN 
THE BOOK ON THE GRACE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. As Augustine says: 
“This trumpet is the cry of which it is said in the Gospel: In the middle of 
the night, a cry was made: See, the bridegroom comes, go forth to meet 
him.* By the term trumpet, a clear and most evident sign is understood, 
which is called by the Apostle the voice of the archangel and the trumpet 
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of God,’ and which in the Gospel is called the voice of the Son of God 
and the cry;" and the dead shall hear it, and thcy shall rise again.” 


Chapter 3 (246) 


ON THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. He is said to be coming in the middle of 
the night, as Augustine says, not because of the actual time, but because 
he shall come when he is not looked for. And so he will come in the mid- 
dle of the night, that is, “when it will be very dark, that is, hidden."! For 
the day of the Lord will come like a thief in the night? —CASSIODORUS, 
ON THE OCTONARY. It would not be unsuitable to think that he will actu- 
ally come in the middle of the night because, as Cassiodorus says, “it 
was at this time that the first-born of Egypt were struck down, when the 
bridegroom will also come.” 


Chapter 4 (247) 


1. ABOUT THE BOOKS WHICH SHALL THEN BE OPENED. But in several 
places, authors are called on as witnesses that Christ's coming is called 
the day of the Lord! not on account of a quality of time, but of things, 
because the thoughts and intentions of each person shall be made mani- 
fest at that time. Hence in Daniel: The ancient of days sat, and the books 
were opened before him.” The books are the consciences of all, which 
shall then be opened to others; and then it shall be fulfilled: There is 
nothing hidden which shall not be revealed. For at the coming of the 
highest judge, not only the darkness of the air shall be lighted up, but 
also the hidden contents of hearts will be made manifest." 


2. [AUGUSTINE:] “And so, by divine power, it will happen that each 
one shall recall to memory all his own works, whether good or evil, and 
shall mentally review them with a wondrous speed, so that conscience 
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will either accuse or excuse each one,” and by its testimony each may be 
saved or damned. 


Chapter 5 (248) 


1. ON THE MEMORY OF THE ELECT, WHETHER IT RETAINS AT THAT TIME 
THE EVILS WHICH HAVE GONE BEFORE. Here it is asked whether at that 
time memory of the evil deeds which have gone before is present in the 
elect, as there is memory of the good ones. 


2. Some authorities appear to teach that the good shall not at that 
time retain memory of the evils which have gone before, namely of 
sins and torments, for Isaias says: / create new heavens and a new 
earth, and the former things shall not be [held] in memory, and they 
shall not come upon the heart, but you will rejoice forever.'—Also: The 
former distresses are forgotten and hidden from our eyes^—JEROME. 
Expounding these words with regard to the future, Jerome says: "Prior 
evils shall be forgotten, because in the future the memory of one's 
earlier manner of life will perhaps be entirely blotted out, as eternal 
goods take their place, so that there is no occasion for the evils of earlier 
distress to be remembered.” 


3. But these, and other statements like them, can be taken in the 
sense that they do not exclude the memory of prior evils, but they re- 
move from it its unease and capacity to wound. For the memory of these 
things will not sadden the saints, or cloud their blessedness, but will 
render them more grateful to God.—GREGORY. Hence, on Psalm 88, 
Gregory says: “How shall he sing mercies for all eternity, who does not 
remember the misery? But how can blessedness be perfect, if memory 
of crime touches the mind? But frequently, we are happy as we remember 
sadnesses, and we are healthy as we remember sufferings without suf- 
fering them, and in doing so we become happier and more grateful." ^— 
From these words, it is clear that, if the saints have memory of prior evils 
in the future, yet it will not be for them a pain or a derogation of glory, 
but an occasion for giving thanks. 


4. But if it is asked whether the sins committed by the elect will 


then be published to everyone's knowledge, just as the evils of those to 
be damned shall be known to all, I have not seen this expressly stated in 
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Scripture. And so it may not unreasonably be thought that those sins 
which have been revealed and blotted out here through penance, will not 
be revealed there to others; but other evils will be made public to all. 


Chapter 6 (249) 


1. ON THOSE WHO WILL BE FOUND ALIVE.—AUGUSTINE, ON THE CITY 
OF GOD: “It is usual to ask whether those whom Christ shall find alive 
shall never die at all, or whether they shall pass with wondrous speed 
to immortality at the very point in time at which they shall be taken up 
to meet Christ? For it must not be said that it is impossible that they 
should be carried up into the air, and both die and are brought back to 
life in that interval."! 


2. “The Apostle seems to urge us to take this understanding, and to 
suppose that in that small interval they shall both suffer death and re- 
ceive immortality, saying: In Christ we shall all be made alive; and else- 
where: That which you sow is not quickened, unless it first die? ... Why 
does it seem incredible to us that this multitude of bodies is in some way 
sown in the air, and immediately is brought back to life there immortally 
and incorruptibly, since we believe that the resurrection shall happen in 
the twinkling of an eye,’ and that the dust of even the most ancient 
corpses will with such speed reform into limbs which will live forever?'? 


3. *But I would rather hear those who are more learned in these mat- 
ters."$ “If, then, we believe that the saints, who shall be found alive at 
Christ's coming and shall be taken up to meet him, shall in that same 
rapture go out of their mortal bodies, and immediately return to their 
now immortal bodies, we shall suffer no distress at the words of the 
Apostle,” taking in a general sense the statement: We shall all rise 
again, that is, both the good and the wicked, but not all shall be changed, 
that is, in the solemnity of the resurrection.* 


4. AMBROSE. Concerning this, Ambrose too says: "In the very rap- 
ture of those who will be found alive, there will be death and resurrec- 
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tion, so that the soul, after having gone out of the body as if in sleep, will 
return to the same in a moment.” 

5. JEROME. But Jerome, writing to Marcella, seems to attest to the 
contrary, saying that *some, at the end of the world, will not die at 
Christ's coming, but, being found alive, they will immediately be changed 
into immortality."'—But as to which of these may be more true, it does 
not pertain to human judgement to define it. 


Chapter 7 (250) 


1. How CHRIST IS UNDERSTOOD TO BE JUDGE OF THE LIVING AND THE 
DEAD. To these matters, we must add that there is a twofold meaning to 
the assertion: Christ will come to judge the living and the dead.' For 
either the living are taken to be those who shall be found alive at his 
coming, even if they may die in the rapture, and the dead, those who 
had died before; or the living and the dead are taken to be the just and 
the unjust. 


2. HOW ALL SHALL BE UNCORRUPTED. And since from the above it 
can truly be believed that all will rise again, it is also to be believed that 
all shall rise uncorrupted; but they shall surely not be incapable of suf- 
fering, because they will suffer eternal death, but “without diminution of 
members"? they will have all the members of a human body, yet they 


shall not be clothed in the glory and beauty of impassibility. 


DISTINCTION XLIV 


Chapter 1 (251) 


1. ON THE AGE AND SIZE OF THOSE WHO RISE AGAIN. A few people are 
accustomed to enquire particularly and to ask whether all will rise again 
in the same age and size of body. 


2. Some held that all will arise according to the measure of age and 
stature of Christ, because the Apostle says: Until we all meet unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ..—But by 
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these words, it is not the same stature which is assigned to those rising, 
but the same age.—HAYMO: “For all shall rise at the same age as that at 
which Christ died and rose again, whatever age they may have been at 
their death.” And the Apostle says man, not in order to distinguish gen- 
der, but to signify the fullness of powers which they will then have. But 
not all shall obtain the same bodily size. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CITY OF GOD. Hence Augus- 
tine: “He does not say unto the measure of body or stature, but of age, 
because each one shall receive his own bodily size which he had in 
youth, even if he died an old man, or which he would have had, if he 
died earlier. But the age will be that which Christ reached, namely the 
youthful one, of about thirty years.”? For the age of Christ at his death 
and resurrection was thirty-two years and three months. “But it is not 
right to say that, at the resurrection, a body shall acquire a largeness of 
body which it did not have here, nor would have had by living longer; 
nor are larger bodies to be reduced to the size of the Lord's body. For 
much of these bodies would then perish, when not even a hair will per- 
ish, as the Lord says: Not a hair from your head shall perish?” 


Chapter 2 (252) 


1. THAT WHATEVER WAS OF THE SUBSTANCE AND NATURE OF THE 
BODY WILL RISE AGAIN, EVEN IF NOT IN THE SAME PART OF THE BODY.— 
AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION: “For the earthly matter out of which 
mortal flesh is created does not ever perish before God; but into what- 
ever dust and ashes it may be dissolved, and into whatever exhalations 
and winds it may have dissolved, and into whatever substance of other 
bodies or the elements themselves it may have changed, into whatever 
food and flesh of beasts or even of men it may have been transformed, 
it returns in a moment of time to that soul which first animated it, and 
caused it to become human, and to grow and live.” 

2. *And so this earthly matter, which becomes a corpse when the 
soul leaves it, shall not be restored by the resurrection in such a way that 
those things which are dispersed and changed into all sorts of other 
things must necessarily return also to the same parts of the body in which 
they were originally, although they all return to the same body from 
which they were separated. Otherwise, if to the hair returns all that our 
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frequent shavings have taken away, and to the nails all that our cutting 
has so often removed, then those who reflect on the resurrection of the 
flesh will see it as deformed, disproportionate, and ugly, and will hardly 
be able to believe in it.” 

3. A SUITABLE ANALOGY BY THE EXAMPLE OF A STATUE. "But if a 
statue of some soluble metal were either liquified by fire, or ground into 
dust, or reduced to a shapeless mass, and a sculptor wished to restore it 
from its same matter and quantity, it would make no difference to it as a 
whole what particle of the material was restored to which limb of the 
statue, as long as it contained all the material of which it was originally 
constituted. In the same way, God, the artificer, with wondrous speed 
shall wondrously and ineffably restore to our flesh all of which it origi- 
nally consisted. Nor will it matter for its restoration whether hairs return 
to hairs, and nails to nails, or whether whatever of these had perished is 
changed into flesh, and recalled to other parts of the body, while the 
great artificer takes provident care that nothing shall be unseemly. ... 
And assuredly nothing unseemly shall be there; but whatever shall be 
there, will be seemly; for anything that is not seemly, will not be.” 


Chapter 3 (253) 


1. THAT THE SAINTS WILL RISE WITHOUT ANY DEFORMITY.—AUGUSTINE, 
IN THE SAME. This is to be understood as applying to the bodies of the 
saints, of which he next adds: “And so the bodies of the saints shall rise 
again without any defect, without any deformity, without any corruption, 
burden, and impediment; in them, facility [of movement] shall be as 
great as their felicity. For this reason, their bodies are also called spiri- 
tual,’ although undoubtedly they shall be bodies, and not spirits.”” 


2. DETERMINATION. From these words, it is clear that the age of all 
who rise again will be the same, namely the youthful one; but their size 
shall vary, namely “that which each had in youth, or which he would 
have had, if he died earlier.”’—Nor will anything perish from the sub- 
stance out of which human flesh is created, but the natural substance of 
the body shall be restored by the gathering of all its formerly dispersed 
particles. And the bodies of the saints shall rise without any defect, 
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shining like the sun,^ having been freed of all the deformities which they 
had here. 


Chapter 4 (254) 


WHETHER THE WICKED HAVE THEN ALL THE DEFORMITIES WHICH THEY 
HAD HERE. As to the reprobate, it is usual to ask whether they rise again 
with the deformities which they had here.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHI- 
RIDION. Augustine makes no assertion as to this, but leaves it in doubt, 
saying as follows: “Whoever, out of the mass of perdition that issued 
from Adam, are not freed through Christ, shall also rise again, each with 
his own flesh, but in order to be punished with the devil and his angels. 
But whether they shall rise again with all the defects and deformities of 
their bodies, whichever they were that they bore here, why waste the ef- 
fort of inquiring into it? For the uncertainty of the appearance or beauty 
of those whose damnation is certain and eternal ought not to weary us.” 
—See, he does not define whether the bodies of the reprobates will have 
the deformities then which they had here. 


Chapter 5 (255) 


THAT THE BODIES WHICH WILL BURN THEN WILL NOT BE CONSUMED. But 
if it is asked about the bodies of the wicked, how they will burn in fire 
and not be consumed, Augustine by various examples demonstrates that 
they will burn in eternal fires and will not be consumed by that combus- 
tion:! just as “the soul, by whose presence the body lives, can suffer pain 
and cannot die. This capacity, which we now see in the souls of all, shall 
also be in the bodies of the damned then.” 


Chapter 6 (256) 


1. WHETHER DEMONS ARE BURNED BY A CORPOREAL FIRE. It is also usu- 
al to ask whether the demons burn in a corporeal fire.—AUGUSTINE, 
ON GENESIS. Responding to this, Augustine says: "Why may we not say 
that even incorporeal spirits may, in some wondrous but true ways, be 
afflicted by the pain of a corporeal fire, if the spirits of men, which them- 
selves are also incorporeal, can now be contained in corporeal members, 
and shall then be able to be indissolubly bound by the bonds of their 
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bodies?”!—“That hell, which is called a lake of fire and brimstone,’ will 
be a corporeal fire, and will torment the bodies of the damned, whether 
men or devils, the solid bodies of men, the aerial ones of the demons. 
For there will be one fire for both, as Truth says.”** 


2. WHAT THAT FIRE IS LIKE AND WHERE IT IS.—AUGUSTINE. If you 
ask what that fire is like and where it is, Augustine responds in these 
terms: “Of what kind is the eternal fire, and where it will be in the world 
or in creation, I adjudge that no man knows, except perhaps for him to 
whom the divine Spirit reveals it.” 


Chapter 7 (257) 


1. WHETHER SOULS WITHOUT BODIES FEEL THE CORPOREAL FIRE. Since 
it is established that souls are to suffer the torments of material fire in 
their own bodies, it is usual to ask whether in the meanwhile the souls 
of deceased reprobates are burned by material fire before their bodies 
have been restored. 


2. Concerning this, Julian, bishop of the Church of Toledo, on the 
authority of some statements of Gregory, wrote as follows: “If the incor- 
poreal soul of a living man is held in the body, why would it not also be 
held by a corporeal fire after death? We say that for a soul to be held by 
the fire is to be in the torment of fire, seeing and feeling it. And the fact 
that the soul suffers the torment of fire not only by seeing it, but also by 
experiencing it, is gathered from the Gospel, where the dead rich man is 
said by the voice of Truth to be buried in hell.! That his soul is held in 
the fire is indicated by his praying to Abraham, saying: Send Lazarus, 
that he may put the tip of his finger in water to cool my tongue, because 
I am tormented in this flame.’ And so, since Truth shows that the rich 
sinner is damned in the fires, would any wise man deny that the souls of 
the reprobate are held by fires?'?—AUGUSTINE, ON GENESIS. Particu- 
larly since Augustine teaches that the human soul has a likeness to the 
body; he says as follows: “Whoever refuses to profess that the soul can 
have a likeness to the body and to all bodily members may deny that it is 


' Rather, Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk 21 c10 nn1-2. 
?Cf. Apoc. 20, 9. 

3SCELMIE. 25, AT. 

^ Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk 21 cc. 2-5. 

*Ibid., bk 20 c16. 


Kr AES T6 22. 
?Lk. 16, 24. 


XN of Toledo, Prognosticon futuri saeculi, bk 2 c17; cf. Gregory, Dialogi, bk 4 
c29. 
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the soul which he sees in dreams as it moves about, or sits, or is brought 
here and there walking or even flying. This is not done without some 
likeness to the body. In the same way, if even in hell it bears this likeness 
—one which is not corporeal, but like a body,—then it seerns to be in 
this way even in places which are not corporeal, but like corporeal ones, 
" whether at rest, or in torments.”* 


3. "In Cassian's works too, we read that [the souls of the reprobate] 
are not at rest, and do not feel nothing, since that rich man in hell calls 
out that he is tormented by the flame.? Hence it is proven that the souls 
of the dead not only are not deprived of their senses, but that they do not 
lack affections either, namely hope, sadness, joy, and fear, and that from 
them they already begin to have some foretaste of what is reserved for 
them at that general judgement." 


Chapter 8 (258) 


1. ON ABORTED FOETUSES AND MONSTERS. It is also necessary to in- 
quire whether aborted foetuses and monsters will rise again, and what 
they will be like. 


2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION: Regarding this, Augustine 
speaks as follows: “A question arises about aborted foetuses, which have 
already been born in their mothers’ wombs, but not in such a way that 
they can now be born again. For if we should say that these are to rise 
again, what we say can be accepted as to those which are already formed. 
But who is not more disposed to think that the unformed ones perish, 
like seeds that were not conceived?"'—PAYv ATTENTION! “It may be very 
carefully asked and disputed by learned men, when a human person be- 
gins to live in the womb and whether life exists in a hidden way which is 
not yet manifest from the movements of a living being. It seems too ex- 
ceedingly shameless to deny that those pregnancies had been alive 
which are cut out limb by limb, lest, if they were left dead in the wombs, 
the mothers should die too. From the time then that a person begins to 
live, from that same time he is already able to die. And if he is dead, 
wherever death may come upon him, I cannot discover how he can be 
denied a part in the resurrection." 


^ Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram, bk 12 c33 n62. 


5Lk. 16, 24. , 
‘Julian of Toledo, Prognosticon, bk 2 c15; cf. John Cassian, Conlationes, 1 c14. 
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3. HERE ON MONSTERS. "Nor shall we deny that monsters, which are 
born and live, however quickly they may die, will rise again, and we 
must believe that they will not rise again in their deformity, but rather 
with a corrected and perfected nature. (ON CONJOINED TWINS.) À man 
with two sets of limbs was recently born in the East, of whom an account 
was brought by most faithful brethren who had seen him,—an account 
which Saint Jerome left in writing.’ Far be it from us to think that one 
man with two sets of limbs shall rise again, and not two distinct men, as 
would have happened, if twins had been born. So also other births, 
which, because of their great deformity, are called monsters, shall at the 
resurrection be restored to the normal human form." 


DISTINCTION XLV 


Chapter 1 (259) 


1. OF THE DIFFERENT PLACES FOR THE RECEPTION OF SOULS.—AUGUS- 
TINE, ON JOHN. Moreover, it is to be known that, as Augustine says, "all 
souls, when they have left this world, have different receptions: the good 
have joy; the evil, torments. But when the resurrection has taken place, 
the joy of the good will be greater, and the torments of the evil heavier, 
when they shall be tormented with the body." —From these words, it is 
shown that the joy of the saints will be greater at the resurrection and 
afterwards than 1t was before, and that the souls of the saints will have 
different places of reception. 

2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. About which, the same Augus- 
tine says: "During the time which intervenes between a person's death 
and the final resurrection, the souls are contained in hidden places of re- 
ception, as each is worthy of rest or affliction, according to what it de- 
served while it lived in the flesh.'? 


Chapter 2 (260) 


1. ON SUFFRAGES FOR THE DEAD.—AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION: 
And Augustine says that, "it is not to be denied that the souls of the dead 


*Jerome, Epistola 72 (ad Vitalem), n2. 
^Augustine, Enchiridion, c87. 


‘Augustine, Jn Joannem, tr. 49 n10. 
? Augustine, Enchiridion, c109. 
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are relieved by the piety of their living friends, when sacrifice is offered 
to the Mediator on their behalf, or alms are given in the Church."! 

2. TO WHOM PRAYERS, ALMS, AND THE SACRIFICE ARE OF HELP, 
AND HOW. "But these offerings are of help to those who, while they 
lived, merited that these might be of help to them. For there is a certain 
manner of life which is neither so good as not to require such things after 
death, nor so evil that these things are of no avail after death. But there 
are people so good that they do not require these things; yet again, there 
are some so evil that, when this life is past, they cannot be helped by 
such things. Therefore, it is in this life that all merit is acquired, by 
which one can either be burdened or relieved after this life. Let no one 
hope that, after he is dead, he shall obtain from God what he has neglec- 
ted here. And so these things which the Church offers for the commenda- 
tion of the dead are not opposed to the Apostle's sentence, which states: 
For we shall all appear before the tribunal of Christ, so that everyone 
may receive according to what he has done in his body? (namely good or 
evil), because each person prepares for himself even this merit while he 
lives in the body, so that such things may be useful to him. For they are 
not useful to everyone. And why not, if not because of the difference of 
life which each has led in the body? When, then, sacrifices, either of the 
altar, or-of any alms whatsoever, are offered on behalf of all the bap- 
tized, they are thanksgivings for the very good, and propitiations for the 
not very bad; but for the very evil, even though they are of no help to the 
dead, nevertheless they are a kind of consolation for the living. As for 
those whom they help, either they help to obtain a full remission, or cer- 
tainly to help make their condemnation more tolerable.'? 


3. AUGUSTINE, IN A SERMON ON THE WORDS OF THE APOSTLE: “And 
so it is not in doubt that the dead are helped by the prayers of holy 
Church, and by the sacrifice of salvation and the alms which are offered 
for their souls, so that God should deal more mercifully with them than 
their sins may have merited. For the whole Church observes this practice 
handed down by the Fathers: that prayers be offered for those who have 
died in the communion of the Body and Blood, when they are commem- 
orated at the sacrifice in their place; also, mention should be made that it 
is being offered on their behalf. And so it is not to be doubted that these 
things are of help to the dead, but to such of them as lived before death 
in such way that these might be useful to them after death. Indeed, for 


! Augustine, Enchiridion, c110. 
22 Cor, 5, 10: 
? Augustine, Enchiridion, c110. . 
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those who left their bodies without that faith which works by love,* and 
without the sacraments of that faith, their friends offer these offices of 
piety in vain, since they failed to obtain the security of faith while they 
were here, and stored up for themselves not mercy, but wrath.? And so it 
is not that new merits are acquired for the dead, when their friends do 
something good on their behalf, but that these later merits are given them 
because of their earlier ones. For whoever comes to the end of his life 
can only have in the next one what he may have deserved in this one."* 


4. See here for whom and how those things which the Church of- 
fers for the dead are of help: for those who are moderately evil, they help 
to mitigate their punishment; for those who are moderately good, they 
work for full absolution, because the moderately good do not have merits 
of such great perfection that they do not need to be helped by the poor, 
whose is the kingdom of heaven,’ since they made for themselves friends 
of the mammon of iniquity.* Such is the perfection of some that they do 
not need these aids, as is the case with the Apostles and martyrs.— 
AUGUSTINE, ON THE WORDS OF THE APOSTLE. For, as Augustine says, “it 
is wrong to pray in the Church for a martyr, by whose prayers it is we 
who are to be commended; but prayers are offered for the other, dead.” 


Chapter 3 (261) 


1. ON THE OFFICES OF BURIAL.—AUGUSTINE, IN A SERMON ON THE 
WORDS OF THE APOSTLE. As to the pomps of obsequies, the same Au- 
gustine speaks as follows: “The pomp of the funeral, the trains of obse- 
quies, the sumptuous care of burial are some solace to the living, not 
aids to the dead.” “If a costly burial gives some help to an impious man, 
a cheap burial or none at all might harm the pious. A crowd of his ser- 
vants provided a splendid funeral in the sight of men for that purple-clad 
rich man [in the Gospel]; but the service of angels provided a much 
more splendid funeral in the sight of God for the ulcerous pauper; they 
did not bring him to a marble tomb, but to Abraham's bosom.” 


"Cf. Gal. 5. 6. 

5Rom. 2, 5. 

* Augustine, Sermo 172, c2 n2. 
"Cf. Mt. 5,3. 

"Cf bk. 16, 9. 

?Augustine, Sermo 159, cl nl. 


! Augustine, Sermo 172, c2 n2. 
?CESEE IE 19:22. 
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2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE SAME: “And yet let there be care for the buri- 
al of the dead and the building of tombs, because these are listed among 
the good works in the sacred Scriptures. Not only were they praised 
who did these things for the bodies of the Patriarchs and other saints, 
but also those who did them for the body of the Lord himself.* And so 
let men fulfil for their friends these offices of final honour and the sooth- 
ing of their own human grief. But let them attend even more observantly 
to those things which help the souls of the deceased, namely offerings 
and prayers.” 


Chapter 4 (262) 


1. OF TWO WHO ARE EQUALLY GOOD, ONE OF WHOM HAS MANY AIDS 
AFTER DEATH. It is usual to raise the question of two men, one of whom 
is rich, the other poor, and both are equally though moderately good; 
they both need the said aids, and both equally deserved to be helped by 
them after death. But for one of them, namely the rich one, special and 
common prayers are offered and many generous alms; for the poor, only 
the common prayers are offered. And so the question is whether the poor 
man is helped as much by the fewer aids as the rich one by the more 
abundant ones.—If he is not helped equally, then he is not helped ac- 
cording to his merits: for he merited to be helped equally, since both 
were equally good. But if the poor man acquires as much help as the rich 
one, then what did those things done especially for the rich man confer 
on him? 

2. RESPONSE. It may truly be said that those general and special 
suffrages were not of greater worth for him than the general ones alone 
were to the poor man. And yet the special ones were of help to the rich 
man: not indeed for some other or greater good, but for the same one as 
the general ones, so that he might receive the same benefit from several 
and diverse causes —OTHERWISE. And yet it can also be said that those 
several aids conferred on the rich man a quicker absolution, but not a 


fuller one. 


Chapter 5 (263) 


1. BY WHAT SUFFRAGES ARE THE MODERATELY GOOD AIDED WHO WILL 
BE FOUND [ALIVE] AT THE END. But again, it is asked regarding someone 
moderately good who needs such suffrages, whether he will be saved, if 


^Cf. Mt. 26, 10-13. 
5 Augustine, Sermo 172, c2 n3. 
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he pass over with the rest at the very end of the world. No further sacri- 
fice, or prayer, or alms, is offered for him, nor did he have merits of such 
perfection that these suffrages were not needed: shall he then be saved? 


2. I adjudge that he, passing as if through a fire,' will be saved by 
the merits and intercessions of the Church in heaven, which always in- 
tercedes for the faithful by prayer and merit, until Christ is complete. 


Chapter 6 (264) 


1. HOW THE GLORIFIED SAINTS HEAR THE PRAYERS OF SUPPLICANTS, 
AND HOW THEY INTERCEDE FOR US BEFORE GOD. But perhaps you ask: 
Do they hear the prayers of supplicants, and do the vows of those who 
beseech them come to their notice? 


2. It is not inconceivable that the souls of the saints, who in the hid- 
den face of God' rejoice in the illumination of the true light, in their con- 
templation of it perceive what is done elsewhere, insofar as it pertains to 
them for joy, and to us for assistance. For just as our petitions are known 
to the angels in the Word of God which they contemplate, so also they 
are known to the saints who are with God Hence, the angels are even 
said to offer our prayers and vows to God,’ not because they inform him 
of them, but because they seek his will over these matters. 


3. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON PRAYING TO GOD. Hence Augus- 
tine: “Our petitions are known to the angels who are before God, that 
they may in some way offer them to God, and consult him concerning 
them; once they know at God's command what is to be done, they may 
report it to us, either manifestly or secretly. So it was that an angel said 
to men: When you prayed, I brought your prayer before God."^? 


4. AUGUSTINE, ON THE TRINITY, IN BOOK 15: “God’s perfection suf- 
fices for him to know all things. And yet he has messengers, that is, the 
angels; not that they announce to him things that he does not know, for 
there is nothing he does not know. But their good lies in consulting his 
truth about their own works. And this is what is meant when they are 
said to *announce' some things to him: not that he may learn from them, 
but that they may learn from him by his Word without bodily sound. 
They announce what he wills, sent by him to those whom he wills; they 


Or Cor 3715. 
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hear all from him by that Word of his, that is, they find in his truth what 
they are to do, why, to whom, and when they are to announce. For we 
too, in praying to him, do not teach him, because, as his Word Says, your 
Father knows what is necessary for you, before you ask him.® Nor did he 
come to know them in time, but without beginning he foreknew all 
things that were going to be in time, and among them also both what we 
would ask from him, and when, and to whom and concerning what he 
would or would not grant.” 


5. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE GRACE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT: "And so an angel is not said to offer our prayers to God in the 
sense that God would then know what we wish and what we need,” 
since he knows all things before they are done, just as he knows them 
afterwards;’ “but because the rational creature needs to refer temporal 
causes to eternal truth, either by asking that something be done with re- 
gard to itself, or by seeking what it ought to do.”!° 


6. HE ATTRIBUTES TO THE SOULS OF THE SAINTS WHAT HAS BEEN 
SAID OF ANGELS. But if the angels learn from God through his Word 
what our petitions are, and which of them is or is not to be fulfilled, why 
may we not believe that the souls of the saints, who contemplate the face 
of God, also perceive in his truth the prayers of men, and which of them 
are or are not to be fulfilled?—A nnd so it is that God is said to grant the 
prayers of some not only when he grants them their effect, but also when 
he allows the court of angels and holy souls to know what is or is not go- 
ing to happen with regard to them. And what they know to be in God's 
will, they also will. For they are so subject to the eternal Truth, that they 
are not able to will anything apart from his will.—4And so the saints in- 
tercede for us before God; they do so both by merit, when their merits 
aid us, and by affection, when they desire that our vows be fulfilled. And 
yet they do not do this, unless they have learned that it is God's will. 
And so let us pray that they intercede for us, that is, that their merits aid 
us; and that they will our good, because, if they will it, God does too, 
and so it will be. 

7. From the foregoing, it is established that God acts more merci- 
fully with some people than some of their sins deserved, namely with the 
moderately evil,!! who are helped by the suffrages of the Church. 


$Mt. 6, 8. 

"Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 15 c1. 

8 Augustine, Epistola 140 (ad Honoratum), c29 n40. 
°Cf. Eccli. 23, 29. 

10 Augustine, Epistola 140 (ad Honoratum), c29 n40. 
‘Cf. above, dist. 45 c2 n4. 
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DISTINCTION XLVI 


Chapter 1 (265) 


1. WHETHER MITIGATION OF PUNISHMENT IS GRANTED TO THE VERY 
EVIL. But it is here asked concerning the very evil whether they too feel 
God's mercy in some mitigation of their pains, so that they are punished 
less than they deserved. 


2. Some assert that they will have no relief from punishment. They 
confirm this by the authority of James, who says: A judgement without 
mercy will be done to him who has not done mercy.' Augustine also 
says: “Mercy here, judgement in the future."— AUGUSTINE, ON OC- 
TONARY 19. The same [Augustine], distinguishing how a// the ways of 
God are mercy and truth,’ says: “Towards the saints, all the ways of God 
are mercy, all are truth, since he aids them even in judging them, and so 
mercy is not lacking; and in having mercy upon them, he does that which 
he promised, so that truth is not lacking. Indeed towards all whom he 
frees or condemns, all the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth, because 
where he does not show mercy, the truth of his vengeance is shown."* In 
saying “where he does not show mercy,’ he gives it to be understood that 
something is done by God in which he does not show mercy. 


3. CASSIODORUS. But this is contradicted by what Cassiodorus says 
on Psalm 50, speaking of God's mercy and pity; he states: “These two 
things are always conjoined in God's judgement.'? And so, even in the 
punishment of the wicked, there is no justice without mercy.—CASSIO- 
DORUS, ON PSALM 100. The same says of mercy and judgement: “These 
two are joined to each other in mutual fellowship. Within these two, he 
[i.e. the psalmist] summarily includes all God's works.’ 


4. AUGUSTINE, AGAINST THOSE WHO ASSERT THAT THE TORMENTS 
OF THE WICKED WILL HAVE AN END. Augustine too, responding to those 
who contend that the punishments of the reprobate will have an end, re- 
jects their opinion, asserting that reprobates are to be punished eternally, 
but in such a way that he does not deny that their sufferings may be 
somewhat mitigated.— AUGUSTINE, IN THE ENCHIRIDION. He says: “It is 
in vain that some, with human sentiment, bemoan the eternal punishment 


James 2, 13. 

*Cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 100, 1, nl. 

?Ps. 24, 10. 

^ Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 118, 151, sermo 29 n8. 
*Cassiodorus, Expositio in Ps. 50, 16. 
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and the perpetual, unremitting torments of the damned, and do not be- 
lieve it shall be so; it is not that they oppose divine Scriptures, but, ac- 
cording to their own emotion, they soften what seems hard, and give a 
milder turn to the sentence which they think is meant to terrify rather 
than to be true. For, they say, God will not forget to be merciful, nor 
will he in his anger shut up his mercies.’ Now, this is what we read in a 
psalm. But it is understood of those who are vessels of mercy,* because 
even they are freed from misery not by their own merits, but through 
God's pity. Or, if they think that this verse applies to all, it is not on that 
account necessary for them to suppose that there be an end to the dam- 
nation of those concerning whom it is said: These shall go to everlasting 
punishment,’ lest in this way it should be thought that there shall be an 
end to the happiness of those of whom it is said, on the contrary, but the 
just shall go to eternal life.^—But let them think, if this pleases them, 
that the pains of the damned are somewhat mitigated at some specified 
time. For indeed, even in this way, God's wrath,'' that is, their condem- 
nation, will remain upon them. For it is this that is called God's wrath, 
and not any perturbation in the mind of God. So in his wrath," that is, 
while his wrath remains, he does not shut up his mercies: not by putting 
an end to eternal punishment, but by mitigating, or by granting a respite 
from, their torments; because the Psalm does not say, ‘to end his anger,’ 
or, ‘after his anger,’ but in his anger. (UNDERSTAND!) Now, if this anger 
consisted only in being alienated from the kingdom of God, or in lacking 
the abundance of God's sweetness, it would still be a punishment so 
great, that, if [the life of the just] is eternal, there can be no other tor- 
ments that we know of to compare the punishment of the damned to, for 
however many ages the latter may last. ... This perpetual death of the 
damned, then, shall remain without end, and it shall be common to all of 
them, just as the eternal life of the saints shall remain, and it shall be 
common to them all"? 

5. See, he asserts here that the punishments of the reprobate will 
have no end in such a way that he does not reject the statement that some 
respite may be granted to their torment. Hence it may not unsuitably be 
said that, although God might justly do it, he does not in the future en- 


1Ps. 76, 10. 

*Cf. Rom. 9, 23. 

?Mt. 25, 46. 
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tirely punish the wicked as much as they deserve, but, however evil they 
may be, he relaxes something of their punishment. 

6. HE DETERMINES THE FOREGOING AUTHORITIES. And so that 
statement, 4 judgement without mercy will be done to him who did not 
show mercy,” may be understood as follows: that a judgement of dam- 
nation will issue against the one who did not show mercy, by reason of 
the fact that he did not show mercy; or a judgement will be made against 
him without the mercy which frees and saves, even though he will feel 
God's mercy in some alleviation of his pain.—Similarly, when it is said: 
“Mercy here, judgement in the future,” it is not denied that there will be 
a carrying out of mercy in the future, both in the elect, who will be freed 
from all misery through mercy, and in the reprobate, who will be tor- 
mented less than they deserved. But it is not without cause that mercy is 
said to be shown here, and judgement in the future, because God shows 
mercy here in many ways which he will not do then: for now he calls 
sinners and justifies them, which he will not do then; and at that time, 
rendering to each according to merits, he shall judge manifestly, who 
now judges in secret. 


Chapter 2 (266) 


1. ON THE HIDDEN JUDGEMENT.—AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 9. As Augus- 
tine says, by his "hidden judgement is understood the pain, by which 
each one now is either disciplined unto purgation, or warned to con- 
version, or if he despise it, is blinded unto damnation."! And so God's 
hidden judgement is called the pain by which he judges in purging, con- 
verting, blinding.—God's judgements are also sometimes called “his 
dispositions concerning all things," and so: How incomprehensible are 
his judgements!,” and his judgements are a mighty deep.’ 

2. ON THE SENTENCE OF THE JUDGE. The judgement by which he will 
judge in the future is understood as the sentence by which the threshing- 
floor will be winnowed,* that is, the good will be separated from the 
wicked at the ministry of angels and placed in different places; and the 


4 Above, in n2. 
'SJames 2, 13. 
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former shall be lead fo life, the latter will be sent to torment, who now 
are mixed together. 


Chapter 3 (267) 


1. ON GOD'S JUSTICE AND MERCY. But how is it that Cassiodorus, above, 
said that God's justice and pity, that is, his mercy, are "two things" 
which “are always conjoined in God's judgement?"! For God's justice 
and mercy are not two things, but one, that is, the divine essence, as has 
been shown above through several authorities? Because in God to be 
merciful is nothing other than mercy, and to be just nothing other than 
justice, but entirely the same thing. Nor is to be merciful other than to be 
just, or mercy other than justice, but entirely the same thing, because 
these things are not said of God denominatively, but essentially. 


2. ON THE WORKS OF JUSTICE, MERCY, AND GOODNESS. Why, then, 
does Scripture say of God's works that some pertain to mercy, some to 
justice? For if God's justice is mercy, whatever works are works of mer- 
cy seem to be works of justice, and vice versa. 


3. RESPONSE. To these words, it may be answered as follows: By 
those expressions, by which these distinctions among works are drawn, 
so that some are attributed to mercy, some to justice, some to goodness, 
what is expressed is not a difference in the underlying thing, that is, in 
the thing signified by these terms, but the variety of senses and effects in 
creatures is designated. (COMMIT THIS TO MEMORY!) For when God is 
called just or justice, the divine essence is predicated; and it is also given 
to be understood that he is the dispenser and judge of merits. In the same 
way, when he is called merciful, the divine essence is predicated; more- 
over, it is given to be understood that he is the liberator of the miserable. 
Similarly, when he is called good, the divine essence is predicated, just 
as it is when he is called God; moreover, he is shown to be the author of 
all good things. Similarly, when he is called God, the divine essence is 
predicated, and he is shown as the one to be feared.—So it is that some 
works are called works of mercy, others works of justice; not because it 
is not the divine essence which works both the former and the latter, nor 
because they are not both works of the divine essence, which is called 
mercy and justice; but because some are works by which he is shown 
as judge and equitable dispenser, others are works by which he is shown 


Mt. 25, 46. 
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as the one who has pity. For he is called merciful in nature, and the one 
who has pity in deed.’ And in some works there is said to be the effect of 
mercy, in others the effect of justice: not because God’s justice effects 
one thing and his mercy another, if you refer to essence; but because 
from some effects he is understood to be judge, from others the one who 
has pity, or, as it pleases some, as the one who is just and merciful. 


4. But in accordance with this distinction, a question arises: how is 
he shown to be just from some things, and merciful from others, since 
it is the same for him to be just and to be merciful. For if he is called 
just and merciful for the same reason, then by that very same work by 
which he is understood to be just, he is also understood to be merciful, 
and vice versa. 


5. But I said above that, when God is called just and merciful, the 
same divine essence is signified and the same thing is predicated accord- 
ing to essence, but in such a way also that some differences may be un- 
derstood. For through this we understand him to be one who has pity and 
who is a just judge.—ORIGEN, ON JEREMIAS. Origen shows this clearly, 
saying: “Christ is all things which are God’s: he is his wisdom, he is for- 
titude, justice, holiness, prudence. But although the underlying reality is 
one, yet he is called by different terms because of the variety of senses. 
For wisdom signifies one thing, justice another. When he is called wis- 
dom, he is understood to instruct you in the disciplines of things divine 
and human; when he is called justice, he is indicated as the dispenser 
and judge of merits. In the same way, when he is called prudence, he is 
understood to be the teacher and designator of things that are good, evil, 
or indifferent.” 


Chapter 4 (268) 


1. HE PROVES BY AUTHORITIES THAT SOME THINGS ARE ATTRIBUTED TO 
[GOD’S] JUSTICE, OTHERS TO HIS MERCY, YET OTHERS TO HIS GOODNESS. 
It is easy to find in Scripture that some works are attributed to mercy, 
some to justice, some to goodness. And as to mercy and justice, the point 
is clear; but as to goodness and mercy, more might be said. 

2. AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 135. Augustine teaches that those works 
properly pertain to mercy by which some are freed from misery; but to 
goodness not those alone, but also the creation and governance of natural 
things. He says as follows: “It pertains to mercy that he cleanses from 


"Cf. Cassiodorus, Expositio in Ps. 102, 8. 
“Origen, Homiliae in Ieremiam, hom. 8 n2. 
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sins and frees from misery; but to goodness that, as to heaven, earth, and 
all things, he created them very good, that they might be"? 


3. THE SAME [AUGUSTINE], ON PSALM 32. The same: "The heavens 
do not need mercy, since there is no misery there; misery abounds on 
man's earth, and God's mercy superabounds. And so of man's misery 
and of God's mercy the earth is full? not the heavens, which do not need 
mercy. But they do need the Lord's governance. For all things, both mi- 
serable and happy, need the Lord, because without him the miserable 
person is not lifted up, and the happy one is not governed.” 


4. Also elsewhere: *Mercy is toward the miserable, goodness toward 
all.”° And yet sometimes mercy is broadly interpreted as goodness. 


Chapter 5 (269) 


1. HOW ALL THE WAYS OF THE LORD ARE CALLED MERCY AND TRUTH. 
After these matters, it is suitable to consider in what sense all the ways 
of the Lord are called mercy and truth.! 


2. This is open to a manifold explanation. For a// the ways of the 
Lord by which he comes to us, as Augustine says on the Psalm, are un- 
derstood as his two comings: the first, in which he showed us manifest 
and manifold mercy; and the second, in which he will show his justice 
by seeking our merits.^—Also, all the ways of the Lord, that is, those 
by which we go up to the Lord, are justice, by which we leave evil be- 
hind, and mercy, by which we do the good. For in these two all good 
merit is included. 

3. But since Cassiodorus said above that all God's works are in- 
cluded in these two,’ it can justly be asked whether in each of God's 
works these two are conjoined. 

4. It seemed to some that these two do not both occur in every work 
of the Lord: according to effect, I mean. For according to essence, mercy 
is not separate from justice, and they are one thing. But, according to ef- 
fect, they say that mercy and justice are not in every work, but in some 
mercy alone, in others justice, and in others mercy and justice.—And yet 


1Cf. Gen. 1, 31; Wis. 1, 14. 
? Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 135, 4, n4. 


"Cio IPS. SA, Sx 
^Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 32, 5, sermo 2 n4. 


5Ordinary gloss, Ps. 24, 7. 

!Ps. 24, 10. 

? Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 24, n10; Ps. 60, 8, n9; Ps. 137, 2, n5. 
? Above, c1 n3. 
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they profess that God does all things that he does mercifully and justly, 
referring the reason for this statement to God's will, which is justice and 
mercy, and not to the effects of his mercy and justice which are in things. 


5. But to others it seems that, just as God is said to do all his works 
justly and mercifully, so it is to be granted that in every work of God 
there is justice and mercy, that is, clemency, according to effect or sign; 
because there is no work of God in which there is not the effect or sign 
of equity and clemency, whether secretly or openly. For at times his 
clemency or benignity is manifest and his equity hidden, at other times 
the converse. 


DISTINCTION XLVII 


Chapter 1 (270) 


1. ON THE SENTENCE OF JUDGEMENT. It is also usual to ask how the 
sentence of judgement shall be given out. But it is not plain how to ex- 
plain this. For Scripture does not manifestly define whether a voice will 
cry out: Come, blessed ones, and, Go, accursed ones,' or whether it will 
happen by the power of the judge, at the testimony of each one's con- 
science,’ as now it is said it will be, in such a way that the effect of the 
judge's power may be signified by his diction. 

2. As for those words: / was hungry, and you did not give me to 
eat,’ and suchlike, many hold that they will be expressed in consciences 
rather than in words, because the Apostle sets down that the mystery 
will be consummated in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.^—But 
those who assert that the sentence of judgement, both the chastisements 
of the wicked and the praises of the good, will be expressed in words, 
attribute the Apostle’s words only to the state of resurrection, and not to 
the judgement. 


iMt. 25, 34 and 25, 41. 
*CieRom, 2:05:16: 
*Mt. 25, 42. 
"Crear 15. 59. 
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Chapter 2 (271) 


1. THAT THE SAINTS SHALL JUDGE, AND IN WHAT MANNER. For it is 


not Christ alone who shall judge, but the saints with him shall judge 
the nations.! i 


2. ON THE TWELVE SEATS. For he says to the Apostles: You also shall 
sit on twelve seats judging the twelve tribes of Israel?—AUGUSTINE, ON 
PSALM 90: “Nor is it to be believed that Christ promised this to the 
twelve Apostles alone. For where shall Paul sit, who laboured more than 
the rest,’ if no more than twelve shall sit there? And so by the twelve 
seats is understood the perfection of the tribunal,"^ that is, “the whole of 
those who will judge," namely all the perfect who, after giving up every- 
thing, have followed Christ; “by the twelve tribes [is understood] the 
whole of those who will be judged." * 


3. And the saints shall judge them not only by comparison, but also 
by authority and power; hence: Two-edged swords in their hands, “that 
is, the sentence concerning the good and the evil is in their power.”’ 
—But if it is asked what will be their power or authority in judging, I 
hold that it cannot be known before it 1s seen, unless someone may have 
learned it by divine revelation. 


Chapter 3 (272) 


1. ON THE ORDERS OF THOSE WHO SHALL BE JUDGED. And there will be 
four orders in the judgement.—GREGORY, ON JOB. As Gregory says: 
*For there are two parts, namely the elect and the reprobate; but two 
orders are contained within each of these parts. For some are judged and 
perish; others are not judged and perish. Some are judged and rule; 
others are not judged and rule." 

2. *They are judged and perish to whom the Lord's chastisement 
says: 7 was hungry, and you did not give me to eat, etc.” They are not 
judged and perish to whom the Lord says: He who does not believe has 


'Wis. 3, 8. 

?Mt. 19, 28. 

SER Cor 15. 10. 

Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 90, n9. 
5Cf. Mt. 19, 28. 

$Cf. ordinary gloss on Mt. 19, 28. 

7Ps. 149, 6 and ordinary gloss. 


! Gregory, Moralia, bk26 c27 n50. 
?Mt. 25, 42. 
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already been judged.”*“ For their damnation is already known and estab- 
lished beyond doubt to the whole Church; and so they are said at that 
time not to be judged (POPE GREGORY) “because they will come into the 
presence of the strict judge with the manifest condemnation of their lack 
of faith. But those who have the profession of faith without works shall 
be judged and will perish, that is, they will be chastised to perish. As for 
those who did not even have the sacraments of faith, they will not hear 
the judge rebuking them; already condemned by the darkness of their 
lack of faith, they do not deserve to be convicted by the reproach of him 
whom they have despised. The ones who at least preserved their faith in 
him in words will at least hear the judge's words; the ones who were 
not willing to preserve reverence for him even in words will not even 
hear the eternal judge’s words in their own condemnation."? And so the 
former are said to be judged, and the latter not to be judged. 


3. "Among the elect, some are judged and rule, namely those who 
wipe clean the stains of life with tears and erase them with alms; the 
coming judge will place them at his right hand and say to them: 7 was 
hungry, and you gave me to eat^ Others are not judged and rule, who 
have transcended even the precepts of the law by the virtue of perfection; 
these are not content to fulfil only what the law commands, but they also 
seek to fulfil what is counselled for perfection. Of these, the Prophet 
says: The Lord will come to the judgement with the elders of his people." 
And Salomon, speaking of the Church's bridegroom, says: Her husband 
is prominent at the gates, as he sits with the elders of the land? And Job: 
He does not save the impious, and he gives the judgement to the poor.? 
... And so it is right that these are not bound under the general judge- 
ment, but come as judges, because in their life they also exceeded the 
general precepts, and abandoned all this and followed Christ. ... Rightly 
too, he gives the judgement to the poor, because the more they have 
despised the world with great humility, the more they will rise up to a 
higher eminence of power then.”!° 


4. ON THE APOCALYPSE. Of such, it is said: *To the one who con- 
quers, I will give to him to sit with me on my throne, as I also have con- 


Jn. 3, 18. 
‘Gregory, Moralia, bk26 c27 n50. 
‘Ibid. 


?Job 36, 6. 
Ibid. 
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quered and am seated with my Father on his throne. The conquering 
Lord sat with the Father on the throne because, after the contest of the 
passion and the palm of the resurrection, it became manifest to all that 
he was equal to the Father. But for us to sit on the Son's throne is to 
judge from the power of that same Son; because we receive from his 
power the princely faculty of judging, as if we sat on his throne." — 
From these words, it is clear that the more perfect saints also will judge 
in power with Christ, and why it is said of some that they will be judged, 
and of others that they will not be judged. 


Chapter 4 (273) 


l. ON THE ORDER OF THE JUDGEMENT AND THE MINISTRY OF THE 
ANGELS. Since we read in the Gospel that the Lord shall send his angels, 
who shall gather out of his kingdom all scandals, and will cast the un- 
righteous into the fiery furnace;' and also: The angels shall go out and 
separate the evil ones from the midst of the just, and shall cast them into 
the fiery furnace; and also: He shall send out his angels with a trumpet, 
and they will gather together the elect from the four winds; and the 
Prophet says: Gather up for him his saints,^ it is not to be doubted that 
these things will be fulfilled through the ministry of angels. 


2. For when the Lord comes to judgement, the fire shall go before 
him,’ “by which the face of this world shall be consumed";* and heaven 
and earth shall perish: “not according to substance, but according to 
form, which shall be changed,” that is, the heaven “of air, and not the 
ethereal one." “And the fire shall rise as high at the judgement, as the 
waters did at the Flood.”* 

3. And that fire shall consume the evil ones who will be found alive, 
but not the good. For as Augustine says, “it will be such a fire to the 
saints of the world, as the furnace was to the three children."? In those in 


ADOS 3 21. 
Gregory, Moralia, bk26, c28 n53. 


!Mt. 13, 41-42. 

?Mt. 13, 49-50. 

*Mt. 24, 31. 

^Ps. 49, 5. 

5Cf. Ps. 96, 3, and 49, 3. 

Ordinary gloss, Ps. 49, 3. 

"Mt. 24, 35, with ordinary and interlinear gloss. —— — l 
ŝInterlinear gloss, 2 Pt. 3, 10; from Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk20 c18. 
? Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk20 c18. 
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whom “there is something to be purged, it will be purged by that fire"; 
to others, it will cause no trouble. 

4. Once the world is purged by that fire and the Lord comes in judge- 
ment, that great voice shall issue forth by which all the dead will rise." 
Then, through the ministry of angels, the threshing-floor shall be. win- 
nowed,'* because the good shall be gathered upon it by the angels’ min- 
istry from the four corners of the world; from it, they will be taken up to 
meet Christ in the air, while the reprobate shall remain upon the earth 
which they have loved.—And then shall issue forth that praise of the 
good: 7 was hungry, and you gave me to eat," and that chastisement of 
the evil ones: J was hungry, and you did not give me to eat, etc.,? 
whether by the sound of a voice, or in some other manner.'é— Then sen- 
tence shall be pronounced over both: Come, blessed ones, etc., Go, ac- 
cursed ones, etc.,'’ and through the ministry of the angels, with the aid 
of God's power, the evil ones shall be sent into the fiery furnace,'® that 
is, into hell. 


Chapter 5 (274) 


1. WHETHER AFTER JUDGEMENT DEMONS SHALL BE SET OVER MEN FOR 
THEIR PUNISHMENT. And it is usual to ask whether in hell, after judge- 
ment, demons, whom Scripture calls executioners and torturers of souls,! 
are set over evil men for their punishment. 


2. The Apostle says that Christ will then bring to naught all princi- 
pality, and power, and virtue^—HAYMO, ON THE LETTER TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS: "For while the world lasts, angels are set over angels, demons 
over demons, men over men; but when all will have been gathered up, all 
superiority shall cease."?—fFrom this, some hold that demons, after the 
judgement, will not have the same power of torturing men as they do 
now; they say that, in the same way in which demons are tortured [di- 


Ordinary gloss, 2 Pt. 3, 10. 

"See dist. 43 c2. 

“Mt. 3, 12; cf. Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos, on Ps. 49, 3, n8. 
131 Thess. 4, 16. 

HME 25, 35. 

Mt. 25, 42. 

‘Cf. above, cl nl. 

"Mt. 25, 34 and 41. 

"Cf. Mt. 13, 40-41. 


"Cf. Mt. 18, 34, with interlinear gloss. 
?] Cor. 15, 24. 
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rectly] by God's power without the ministry of any creature, so reprobate 
men will then be subject to eternal sufferings by the divine power alone, 
and not through the work of the demons. 


3. And yet the above authority does not compel us to this view be- 
cause, although it asserts that demons will not then be set over demons, 
nor men over men, it does not determine whether demons will be set 
over men for their punishment.—And so it seems to some that demons 
will then be torturers of men in their punishment as they were inciters 
in their fault. 


DISTINCTION XLVIII 


Chapter 1 (275) 


ON THE FORM OF THE JUDGE. It is also usual to ask in what form 
Christ will judge.—Surely, he will judge in the form of a servant,! which 
shall appear before all at the judgement, so that the wicked may 
see whom they have pierced.’ But the wicked will not see his divinity; 
hence Isaias: Let the impious man be taken away, lest he see the glory 
of God? “They shall see his humanity, so that they may fear; but they 
will not see his divinity, lest they rejoice."^ For his divinity cannot be 
seen without rejoicing. 


Chapter 2 (276) 


1. HOW THE FORM OF THE SERVANT WILL APPEAR AT THAT TIME. But 
since it is established that he will appear in human form, it is asked 
whether he will appear in that glorious form as he truly is, or in the in- 
firm one which he had at his passion. 

2. Some hold that the form to be seen by the wicked is the one which 
they crucified, that is, the infirm one, because Scripture says that they 
are to see him whom they have pierced.'—AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. But 
Augustine plainly states that the glorified form of the servant is to be 
seen by both the good and the wicked at that time; he says: “When the 
good and the wicked see the judge in the glorified form of a servant, let 


!Cf. Augustine, In Ioannem, tr. 19 n16. 
?Cf. Apoc. 1, 7. 

?Is. 26, 10 (Septuagint). 

^Isidore, Sententiae, bk 1, c27 n8. 
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the impious man be taken away, lest he see the clarity of God,’ by which 
he is God and which the pure of heart alone will see:? because to them it 
will be eternal life." 

3. WHY CHRIST IS SAID TO BE THE ONE WHO WILL JUDGE. And so the 
human form glorified in Christ will be seen by all; hence Christ is also 
said to be the one who will judge because he is the son of man. For we 
read in the Gospel of John as follows: And he gave to him the power to 
make the judgement, because he is the son of man? not that he will judge 
from the power of man, or that he is to carry out the judgement alone, 
without the Father and Holy Spirit, but that he alone in “the form of a 
servant will appear to the good and the evil as judge." And so, when it 
is said: The Father judges no one, but gave all judgement to the Son,’ it 
is not to be understood as if the Son alone judges, and not the Father, but 
that the human form of the Son shall appear to all in judgement: not the 
infirm form, but the glorious one. He shall judge from the power of di- 
vinity, not without the Father and the Holy Spirit. And he will appear 
terrible to the impious and gentle to the just;® for he will be terror to the 
wicked and light to the just. 


Chapter 3 (277) 


1. WHY IT IS SAID OF CHRIST THAT HE WILL RAISE BODIES ACCORDING 
TO THE FORM OF A SERVANT. And as it is said that Christ, for the afore- 
said cause, will judge according to the form of a servant, so also it is said 
that he will raise the bodies of the dead according to his humanity, even 
though he will raise them by the power of his divinity, and not of his hu- 
manity. But this is said for the following reason: because it was in his 
humanity that he accepted that which is the cause of our resurrection, 
namely the passion and resurrection, and so the raising of the dead is 
ascribed to him according to his humanity. 


2. AUGUSTINE, ON JOHN. Hence Augustine: "The resurrection of 
souls happens through the Word, the Son of God; the resurrection of 
bodies happens through the Word made flesh in the son of man.”!— 
Also: “It is not the Father who judges and raises bodies, but the Son ac- 


Is. 26, 10. 

"Cf. MIS, 8. 

“Augustine, In Ioannem, tr. 111 n3. 
‘Jn 5, 27. 


e gloss on Jn. 5, 27, from Augustine, Jn loannem, tr. 19 n16. 
fi, Sy, QR. 
*Cf. Isidore, Sententiae, 1, c27 n9. 
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cording to the dispensation of his humanity, by which he is less than the 
Father.'"? “Christ, insofar as he is Son of God, is the life which vivifies 
souls; insofar as he is son of man, he is judge.” 


3. See, according to the form of his humanity, he is said to be the 
one who will raise bodies and judge: the one who will judge, because 
that is the form which will appear to all at the judgement; the one who 
will raise bodies because in that same form he took upon himself the 
merit and cause of our resurrection, and because according to that same 
form he shall give a cry, by which the dead shall rise from their tombs 
and go forth. According to his being God, he vivifies souls; not the 
Father alone, because it is not the Father alone who is life, but also the 
Son with him and the Holy Spirit (AUGUSTINE:) is “the same life.'? This 
life “pertains to the soul, not to the body. For it is not the body that per- 
ceives the life of wisdom, but the soul, which is enlightened by the 
light" eternal.—And so, although Christ vivifies souls and raises bodies 
and judges by the power of his divinity, yet it is not pointless and apart 
from reason to attribute the vivifying of souls to him according to the 
form of God, and the judgement and resurrection of bodies according to 
the form of a servant. 


Chapter 4 (278) 


1. ON THE PLACE OF THE JUDGEMENT. Some hold that the Lord will 
descend into the valley of Josaphat for the judgement, because he him- 
self speaks as follows through the prophet Joel: J will gather together all 
nations and will bring them down into the valley of Josaphat, and I will 
plead [for my people] with them there.’ 

2. In the exposition of that chapter, I found as follows: "Some un- 
derstand this childishly as meaning that the Lord will come down to 
judgement in the valley which is on the side of mount Olivet. But this is 
frivolous, because he will not sit on the earth, but in the air, facing the 
place on mount Olivet from which he ascended. And as John Chryso- 
stom says, angels will bear the sign of the cross before him.” Hence 
Truth says in the Gospel: And then shall appear the sign of the son of 


? Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 23 n13. 
?Ibid., tr. 19 n15 and tr. 22 n11. 
4^Cf. Ps. 67, 34; Jn. 5, 28-29. 

5 Augustine, In Joannem, tr. 19 n14. 
$Ibid. 
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man, etc? “And Josaphat is interpreted as ‘the Lord's judgement," and 
so into the valley of Josaphat, that is, of the Lord's judgement, "shall be 
gathered all the impious ones. But the just will not descend into the val- 
ley of judgement, that is, of condemnation, but shall be raised up in the 


clouds to meet Christ."^? 


Chapter 5 (279) 


1. ON THE QUALITY OF THE HEAVENLY LIGHTS AND OF TIME AFTER THE 
JUDGEMENT. As the Lord comes to judgement in strength and great 
power,' the sun and the moon are said to be darkened^ not by depriva- 
tion of their own light, but “by the surpassing clarity of a greater light"? 
And the heavenly powers, that is, the angels, are said to be moved: not 
by fear of condemnation or some disquiet of dread, “but by some won- 
der” at the things which they see.* Hence Job: The columns of heaven 
are in awe of his coming? 


2. Before the day of judgement, sun and moon will suffer an eclipse, 
as Joel attests, saying: The sun shall change into darkness, and the moon 
into blood, before the coming of the great and terrible day of the Lord.$ 
It is called great because of the great things which will happen on it. 


3. But when there will have come a new heaven and a new earth,’ 
then, as Isaias attests, the light of the moon shall be like the light of 
the sun, and the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, that is, the light of 
seven days, because as much as the sun shone in the first creation of 
seven days, before the sin of the first man, so much shall it shine after 
the judgement. For the light of the sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies 
was lessened by the sin of the first man;? but at that time the sun will 
receive the reward of its labour,'? because it will shine sevenfold. 


4. And there will be no alternation of day and night then, but only 
day. Hence Zacharias: And there shall be one day, which is known to the 


Mt. 24, 30. 
“1 Thess. 4, 16. 
*Cf. Jerome, In Ioel 3, 2. 


ICE TE 21. 27: Mt. 24, 30. 
Ordinary gloss on Mt. 24, 29. 
"Ibid. 
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Lord, not day or night; and in the evening time, there shall be light," 
because then there shall not be the change of day and night which occurs 
now, but a continuous day and light. 


5. And yet Isaias seems to say that neither sun nor moon will shine 
then; speaking to the congregation of the blessed, he says: You shall no 
longer have the sun for your light by day, nor shall the splendour of 
the moon illuminate you; but the Lord shall be to you as an everlasting 
light.^—But by these words he does not say that the sun and the moon 
will not shine out at that time; he means that they will not be useful for 
their light to those who will be “in eternal blessedness,"? because, as 
Jerome says on the same passage, "the function of heaven and earth, 
sun and moon, will cease for us, and the Lord himself will be light to 
his own forever." 


6. ISIDORE, IN THE BOOK OF CREATURES. This saying of Isaias may 
also be understood to have been said for this reason: because sun and 
moon shall not rise and set then as they do now. Hence Isidore, as if ex- 
pounding that text of Isaias, says: “After the judgement, the sun shall 
receive the reward of its labour; hence the Prophet: It shall shine seven- 
fold. And neither the sun nor the moon shall set, but they shall remain 
in the order in which they were created, lest the impious, subjected to 
torments under the earth, enjoy their light. Hence Habacuc: The sun and 
the moon stood still in their order." ^" —See, he says plainly that the 
sun and the moon will shine then, but they will remain fixed; by this, he 
also indicates that hell is under the earth. 

7. If it should be asked what the use of the light of the sun and the 
moon is at that time, I acknowledge that I do not know, because I do not 
recall that I ever read it in the Scriptures. 


DISTINCTION XLIX 


Chapter 1 (280) 


1. ON THE DISTINCTION OF MANSIONS IN HEAVEN AND IN HELL.—AU- 
GUSTINE IN THE ENCHIRIDION: “But after the resurrection, when the uni- 


117ach. 14, 7 and interlinear gloss on Zach. 14, 7. 
Ts, 60, 19. 

PTnterlinear gloss on Is. 60, 19. 

4Jerome, In Isaiam 60, 19. 

COMIS 30, 26: 
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versal judgement has been made and carried out, distinct boundaries 
shall mark the two cities, the one Christ's, the other the devil's; the one 
consisting of the good, the other of the wicked, but each consisting of 
angels and men. The former shall lack the will, the latter the power, to 
sin, and neither shall be able to die; the former shall live happily in eter- 
nal life, the latter shall unhappily endure in eternal death without the 
power of dying, and both shall do so without end. Among the former in 
blessedness, one shall be more pre-eminent than another; among the lat- 
ter in misery, one shall be more tolerably burdened than another." 


2. From these words, it is clear that, just as the good shall be glori- 
fied differently, some more and some less, so also the wicked shall be 
punished differently in hell. —CHRYSOSTOM: “For just as, in the Father's 
house, that is, in the heavenly kingdom, there are many mansions,’ that 
is, differences of rewards, so also in hell there are different mansions, 
that is, differences of punishments.” And yet all shall suffer an eternal 
punishment, just as all the elect shall have the same coin which the Head 
of the household gave to all who worked in the vineyard.* By this term 
coin is understood something which is common to all the elect, namely 
eternal life—God himself, whom all will enjoy, but unequally. Indeed, 
just as there will be different degrees of brightness in each body, so also 
of glory in each soul. For star shall differ from star, that is, elect from 
elect, in brightness? of mind and body. Indeed, some shall contemplate 
God's beauty more closely and with greater clarity, and this very differ- 
ence in contemplation is called a diversity of mansions. And so the 
house is one, that is, the coin is one, but there is a diversity of mansions 
in it, that is, a difference of glory. The highest good, blessedness, and 
life of all, is one and the same—namely God himself. All the elect shall 
enjoy this good, but some more fully than others. But they shall enjoy it 
face to face, and not through a mirror dimly.® And so to have life is to 
see life, that is, to know God face to face. So it is that Truth says in the 
Gospel: This is eternal life, that they know you, and Jesus Christ, whom 
you sent, to be the one and only true God,’ that is, to have life is to know 
you. Not that this is the knowledge itself which you are, but, through 
knowledge, to have the good which you are, that is, life. 


‘Augustine, Enchiridion, clll. 

Cim 14.2: 

?*John Chrysostom, Ad Theodorum lapsum, I, toward the end. 
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EM 3. WHETHER ALL MEN WISH TO BE BLESSED. Concerning blessedness, 
it is also usual to ask whether all wish it and whether they know what 
true blessedness is. 


4. AUGUSTINE, IN ON THE TRINITY, BOOK 13. As to this matter, Au- 
gustine discusses it in On the Trinity, book 13, in these terms: “It causes 
wonder that, although all share the same will to obtain and retain bless- 
edness, yet there is also such a diversity of wills regarding this same 
blessedness. It is not that there is anyone who does not wish for it, but 
that not all know it. Indeed, if all knew it, it would not be thought by 
some to reside in the virtue of the mind, by others to reside in the plea- 
sure of the body, and by still others to reside entirely elsewhere. How is 
it, then, that all love what not all know? Who can love what he does not 
know? I have discussed this earlier." Why, then, is blessedness loved by 
all, and yet it is not known by all? Or perhaps all know what it is, but not 
all know where it is, and from this the dispute has arisen?” 


5. AUGUSTINE: “Or perhaps what we have posited as true is false, 
namely that all men will to live blessedly? For if to live blessedly is, let 
us say, to live according to the virtue of the mind, how does he will to 
live blessedly, who does not will to live in this way? Would we not 
speak more truthfully if we said that this man does not will to live bless- 
edly, because he does not will to live according to this virtue, which 
alone is to live blessedly? And so it follows that all men do not will to 
live blessedly; indeed, few will it, if to live blessedly is nothing other 
than to live according to the virtue of the mind, which many do not will 
to do. Shall we then hold that to be false which Cicero himself did not 
doubt? For he says: ‘Assuredly, we all will to be blessed.''? Far be it 
from us to say this is false! What then? Shall we say that, even if to live 
blessedly is nothing else than to live according to the virtue of the mind, 
yet even one who does not will this wills to live blessedly? But this is 
too absurd! It is tantamount to saying: one who does not will to live 
blessedly wills to live blessedly. How will anyone who hears such a con- 
tradiction be able to bear it? And yet necessity forces us to this contra- 
diction, if it is true both that all will to live blessedly, and that not all 
will to live in that manner by which alone one can live blessedly.”"! 

6. “Or perhaps we can free ourselves from these difficulties if we 
say that to live blessedly is nothing else than to live according to one's 
delight, and so it is not false to say that all will to live blessedly, since 


8See the text cited above, Bk 3 dist. 24 cc4-5. 
? Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c4 n7. 
Cicero, in the now lost Hortensius. 

! Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c4 n7. 
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all wish to live in a manner that brings delight to each?—But ‘this is 
false. For to will what is not fitting is to be most miserable; it is not so 
miserable to fail to achieve what you will as to will to achieve what is 
not suitable.’!* Who can be so blind as to say that someone is blessed 
because he lives as he wills, when, although he would assuredly be mis- 
erable, yet he would be less so, if he could not have had any of the things 
which he willed perversely? Indeed, it is by an evil will alone that any- 
one is made miserable; but he is made more miserable, when the desire 
of an evil will is fulfilled."'? 


7. “And so, because it is true that all men will to be blessed, and 
that they desire this with a most ardent love, and to this end they desire 
all other things; and that no one can love something of whose nature 
and quality he is wholly ignorant, nor can he be ignorant of that which 
he knows that he wills, it follows that all know the blessed life. All the 
blessed have what they will, although not all who have what they will 
are necessarily blessed. But they are necessarily wretched who either do 
not have what they will, or have that which they do not will rightly.” 


8. WHAT IT IS TO BE BLESSED. “And so no one is blessed, except for 
him who has all that he wills and wills nothing improperly."'? “He lives 
blessedly indeed who lives as he wills, and wills nothing improperly." 
“And so, since the blessed life consists of these two things, even if a man 
may be good in the midst of evils, yet he can only be blessed when all the 
evils have come to an end.""—"But when one who is faithful and good 
amid these miseries comes from this life to the blessed one, then shall 
truly come to pass what is in no way possible now, namely that a man 
live as he wills. For then he will not will to live evilly, or will anything 
that may be lacking, nor will anything be lacking which he may have 
willed. Whatever shall be loved, shall be available, nor will anything 
be desired which is not available. All that will be there shall be good, 
and the highest God shall be the highest good; and it will be certain 
that what is entirely most blessed shall be so forever.”'*—“It pertains to 
all men to will to be blessed; all see in their hearts that they will to be 


Cicero, Hortensius. 

P Augustine, De Trinitate, bk 13 c5 n8. 
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blessed; and yet, the faith by which blessedness is achieved does not 
pertain to all.”!° 


Chapter 2 (281) 


1. WHETHER SOMEONE WILL KNOW SOMETHING CONCERNING GOD 
WHICH NOT ALL THERE KNOW. It is usual to ask whether someone of 
greater merit, such as Peter, will know something concerning God which 
someone of lesser merit, such as Linus, will not know. 


2. It seems to many that all the elect know jointly all things concern- 
ing God which pertain to blessedness, but they know them differently. 
Nothing that can be known concerning God seems greater and worthier 
than to know that he is three and one; but all shall then know this face to 
face. And so it follows that nothing which pertains to blessedness is un- 
known to any of the blessed. Therefore all shall see all those things 
whose knowledge is useful for blessedness, but they will differ in the 
manner of seeing them.—AUGUSTINE: “For one shall shine out more, 
another less.” 


Chapter 3 (282) 


1. ON THE PARITY OF JUY. It is also usual to ask whether they are un- 
equal in joy, just as they differ in the clarity of knowledge. 

2. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON THE CITY OF GOD. Concerning this, 
Augustine says: “There shall be many mansions’ in the one life, namely 
various dignities of rewards. But where God shall be all in all? he shall 
also be so through joy in the inequality of clarity so that what each of 
them shall have severally is common to all, because even the glory of the 
head shall belong to all through the bond of charity.”*—From this, it is 
given to be understood that all shall have equal joy, despite having an 
unequal clarity of knowledge, because, through the charity which shall 
be perfect in each of them, each will rejoice in another’s good as much 
as he would rejoice if he had it in himself. 

3. But if the joy of all shall be equal, it seems that the blessedness of 
all is equal, which it is certain is not at all the case.—To which it may be 


1? Augustine, De Trinitate,, bk 13 c20 n25. 
! Augustine, De virginitate, c26 n26. 
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said that blessedness would be equal, if joy were equal in such a way 
that knowledge would also be equal; but since this will not be the case, 
parity of joy will not bring about parity of blessedness.— Equal joy' 
may also be taken in such a way that parity is not referred to the inten- 
sity of feeling of those who rejoice, but to the commonality of things in 
which joy will be found because all will rejoice in each thing in which 
each of them will find joy. 


Chapter 4 (283) 


1. WHETHER THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE SAINTS IS GREATER AFTER THE 
JUDGEMENT. It is usual to ask next whether the blessedness of the saints 
will become greater after the judgement than in the meantime. 


2. Without any hesitation, it is to be believed that they shall have 
greater glory after the judgement than before because their joy shall also 
be greater, as Augustine has attested above,’ and their knowledge shall 
be fuller.—JEROME, ON OSEA. Hence Jerome: “Once the judgement has 
occurred, God shall show to the elect the fuller glory of his clarity.” 


3. AUGUSTINE: “Someone may ask what use it is for the spirits of the 
dead to receive their bodies at the resurrection, since the highest blessed- 
ness can be offered to them without their bodies. This is a difficult ques- 
tion, nor can it be completely settled by us. And yet it is not in doubt that 
the mind of man, once taken away from the senses of a flesh which has 
been set aside in death, is not able to see the unchangeable substance as 
the holy angels see it. This may be so for some more hidden cause, or 
because there is in the mind some natural desire to rule the body, and it 
is held back by this desire from tending with all its might to that highest 
heaven, until that desire comes to rest. Moreover, if the body be such 
that ruling it 1s difficult and burdensome, as is the case with this cor- 
ruptible flesh,’ the mind is much more distracted from that vision of 
the highest heaven. Accordingly, since it shall receive a spiritual body, 
and not an animal one,* the mind made equal to the angels? shall have 
the perfect mode of its nature, obeying and commanding, vivified and 
vivifying, with such ineffable ease that what used to be burdensome may 
now work to its glory.” 


In dist. 45 cl. 
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DISTINCTION L 


Chapter 1 (284) 


1. WHETHER THE WICKED SHALL SIN IN HELL. Here a question arises that 
originates from what has been said earlier. Indeed, Augustine, above, 
speaking of the wicked who are damned in hell and of the good who are 
glorified in heaven, said that the will to sin cannot exist in the good, nor 
the ability to do so in the wicked.' The matter is clear as to the good. But 
since God does not remove their evil will from the wicked, the question 
is how it may be true that they cannot sin, indeed how it may be true that 
they do not sin, since they have an evil will. 


2. HE RESOLVES IT ACCORDING TO A DIVERSITY OF OPINIONS. Some 
affirm that this evil will is not a sin, but only a punishment. Others grant 
that it is a sin, but that the wicked do not deserve any punishment by it, 
because there is no place for acquiring merit in hell. And so they say that 
such a sin does not merit punishment, but is the punishment of the evil 
merit which has preceded it in this life. 


3. AUGUSTINE, IN THE BOOK ON FAITH TO PETER. Concerning this 
matter, Augustine speaks as follows: "It was in this life alone that God 
granted time to men to achieve eternal life; he willed that there should be 
fruitful penance here. Therefore penance is fruitful here because here 
man can set aside his malice and live well; once he has changed his will, 
he can change both his merits and his deeds and do those things which 
may please God. He who has not done such a thing in this life will in- 
deed do penance for his evils in the life to come,” but he shall not find 
mercy in the sight of God,’ for although the sting of repentance shall 
exist there, there shall be no correction of the will in that place. Their 
iniquity shall be so condemned by their evils that righteousness can in no 
way be loved or desired by them. Indeed, their will shall be such that it will 
always have in itself the punishment of its malignity, and yet will never be 
able to receive the affection of goodness. Just as those who shall reign 
with Christ will not have any remnants of an evil will in them, in the 
same way, those destined for the punishment of eternal fire with the 
devil and his angels, as they shall have no further rest, so they shall not 
at all be able to have a good will. And just as the perfection of grace 
shall be given to the co-heirs with Christ of eternal glory,* so their ma- 


!In dist. 49 cl nl. 
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lignity itself shall heap punishment upon those who consent with the 
devil; cast into the outer darkness,? they shall not be illuminated by any 
inner light of truth." 

4. From these words, it is clear that the reprobates in hell shall do 
penance in such a way that they will not thereby give up their evil. will, 
and that malignant will shall heap suffering upon them; and yet they 
shall acquire no merit through it because no one can acquire merit, ex- 
cept in this life. 


Chapter 2 (285) 


1. WHY THE DARKNESS IS CALLED OUTER. Here it may be asked why 
that darkness, by which the wicked will be surrounded in hell, is called 
outer.'—Because the wicked at that time shall be entirely outside the 
corporeal and spiritual light, that is, God. Indeed, now, although they 
suffer darkness in the blindness of their mind, yet they are not wholly 
outside the light of God, nor are they deprived of corporeal light. 


2. AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 6. Concerning this, Augustine speaks as 
follows: *God's anger both shall be at the judgement, and is here in the 
blindness of mind, as the wicked are given over to a reprobate mind? 
There shall be outer darkness there, because sinners will then be wholly 
outside God. And indeed, what is it to be wholly outside God, if not to 
be in the deepest blindness? Indeed, God dwells in inaccessible light? 
But this darkness already begins in the sinner here, when he becomes 
severed from the interior light of God, but not entirely while he is in this 
life.”*—-So you have the reason why the sinner is said to suffer the outer 
darkness there, and not here: because he becomes wholly severed from 
God's light there, which does not happen here. 


3. But how is this severing to be understood? Is it that they shall not 
see God face to face? But no one here sees God face to face. Is it be- 
cause of the unlikeness which sin brings about between God and man? 
But here too many people are distanced from God by their grave sins. 
Or is it because they hate God, to the point that they wish he did not 
exist? But here too many people hate God; of these, it is written: The 


?OIOMES 12:92. 13725; 30, 
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pride of those who hated you rises up always? And so, what is that dis- 
tancing?— The outer darkness can surely be understood to be some ma- 
lignity of hate and of will, which shall then grow in the minds of the 
reprobates, and some forgetfulness of God because they shall be so af- 
flicted and troubled by the sufferings of inner and outer torments that 
they will rarely, if ever, be able to call their mind away from these suf- 
ferings and toward considering anything concerning God. Like those 
who are pressed by a great weight, they are so stupefied and disoriented 
that they cannot attend to any other consideration in the meanwhile, but 
the impetus of their reflection tends entirely toward the place where the 
force of pain is felt. In this life, however, no one is so wicked as to be 
entirely severed from reflection on God, and so no one loses that desire 
for blessedness and some love of goodness, which the rational creature 
has naturally. 


4. Augustine says that reprobates shall suffer that outer and deepest 
darkness after the judgement, citing that rich man who, placed in hell, 
lifted up his eyes and saw Abraham and, in his bosom, Lazarus,° “by 
comparison with whom, he was compelled to confess his evils to the 
point of asking that his brothers be warned by them";"* we read that this 
was done before the judgement. “But after the judgement the impious 
shall be in the deeper darkness, where they shall see none of the light of 


God, to whom they may confess."? 


Chapter 3 (286) 


1. ON THE SOULS OF THE DAMNED, WHETHER THEY HAVE ANY KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE THINGS THAT ARE DONE HERE. Moreover, it is usual to ask 
whether the souls of the reprobate, which are now tortured in hell, have 
knowledge of those things which are done in this life concerning their 
people, and whether they sorrow in any way over the misfortunes of 
those who were dear to them. 

2. AUGUSTINE, ON PSALM 108. Augustine sets forth this question, in 
part resolving it, in part leaving it unresolved. He says: "Someone will 
ask whether any suffering touches the dead concerning those things 
which happen to their people after their own death, or how the souls of 
the dead may know the things which happen to us. I answer that this 1s a 
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great question, yet not one to be discussed at the present time. Neverthe- 
less it may be briefly stated that the dead do care about those who were 
dear to them, as we read of the rich man who, while suffering the tor- 
ments of hell, raised his eyes to Abraham and, among other things, said: 
I have five brothers; let him go to warn them lest they too come to this 
place of torments.' For the dead care about the living, whom they know 
to be alive because they do not see them in the places of suffering, where 
the rich man was without his brothers, nor in the rest of the blessed, 
where, although from far away,’ he recognized Lazarus and Abraham. 
And yet it does not follow that they know what happy or sad things are 
done here to those who were dear to them.” 


Chapter 4 (287) 


HOW THOSE THINGS ARE TO BE TAKEN WHICH WE READ CONCERNING 
LAZARUS AND THE RICH MAN.—AUGUSTINE, ON GENESIS. If anyone 
should ask how to understand what we read concerning Lazarus and the 
rich man,’ let him hear the response of Augustine, who says: “If one be- 
lieves that souls which have left their bodies are contained in corporeal 
places, even though they are without a body, there shall be no lack of 
those who agree and contend that the thirsty rich man was in a corporeal 
place and that the same corporeal soul stuck out its tongue and desired a 
drop from Lazarus’ finger. But it is better to be in doubt about hidden 
things than to fight about uncertain ones. I do not doubt that the rich man 
was in torment, nor that the poor one was in a restoring place. But how 
to interpret the tongue of the rich man, the finger of Lazarus, the flame 
of hell, the bosom of Abraham, and such things, is rarely discovered by 
the meek and never by the contentious.” 


Chapter 5 (288) 


Whether the good and the wicked see each other. It is also usual to ask 
whether those who are in hell and those who are in glory can see each 
other.—It is the tradition of the saints that, until the judgement, the good 
see the wicked and the wicked see the good; but after the judgement, 
the good shall see the wicked, but the wicked will not see the good.— 
GREGORY, ON LUKE. Hence Gregory: “Before the day of judgement, the 
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faithless ones, placed in the depths, see the good who are at rest above 
them, whose joys they cannot afterwards contemplate.” 


Chapter 6 (289) 


1. ON THE CHASM BETWEEN THE GOOD AND THE WICKED. But since the 
saints see the wicked in their torments, are they not moved by some com- 
passion toward them? Do they not wish them to be freed from these tor- 
ments?—Remember that Gospel text, in which Abraham responds to the 
rich man: Between us and you a great chasm has been fixed, so that 
those who wish to pass from here to you cannot do so, nor may any 
cross from there to here.' What is that chasm between the good and the 
wicked, if not justice on the one side, iniquity on the other, which cannot 
at all be joined? The saints are so devoted to God's justice that they can- 
not pass to the reprobate by any compassion, nor may any intercession be 
made on their behalf among the saints. 


2. How, then, is it that some wish to go to them, but cannot do so? 
Because, 1f God's justice were to allow it, the liberation of the wicked 
would not be dangerous to them? Or are they said to be willing and un- 
able not because they are willing and unable, but because although they 
might be willing, they would be unable to aid them?—GREGORY, ON 
LUKE. Concerning this, Gregory speaks as follows: “Just as the reprobate 
wish to pass from their pains to glory and cannot, so the just, through 
mercy, in their mind wish to go to those placed in torments and free 
them, but cannot. Although the souls of the just have mercy in the good- 
ness of their nature, they are then bound by such righteousness to the 
justice of their Maker that they are not moved by any compassion toward 
the reprobate.” 


Chapter 7 (290) 


1. THAT THE SIGHT OF THE PUNISHMENT OF THE IMPIOUS DOES NOT DI- 
MINISH THE GLORY OF THE BLESSED. Finally, it is asked whether the sight 
of the punishment of the reprobates tarnishes the glory of the blessed, or 
whether it contributes to their blessedness..—GREGORY, ON LUKE. Con- 
cerning this, Gregory says as follows: “In the soul of the just, the sight of 
the punishment of the reprobates does not dim their blessedness, because 
when compassion for misery will no longer exist, it will be impossible 
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for the rejoicing of the blessed to be lessened. And although their own 
joys suffice to the just, yet to greater glory they see those punishments of 
the wicked which they themselves have escaped through grace. Because 
there is nothing that those who see the clarity of God are unable to see 
done in a creature."'! . 

2. JEROME, ON ISAIAS: “It is not surprising if the saints, already im- 
mortal, see the reprobates in the understanding of their mind, since the 
Prophets, while still mortal, merited to see all these things."? For the 
elect shall go out, “not spatially, but by their understanding, or by a 
manifest vision, to see"? the tortures of the impious. In seeing them, 
they shall not be stricken by sorrow; but “they shall be filled” with re- 
joicing, “giving thanks for their own liberation, after seeing the ineffable 
calamity of the impious.”*—Hence Isaias, describing the torments of the 
impious and expressing the rejoicing of the good at the sight of them, 
says: They shall go out, that is, the elect, and see the corpses of the men 
who have transgressed against me. Their worm shall not die, and their 
fire shall not be quenched; and they shall be a loathsome sight to all 
flesh, that is, to the elect? For the just man shall rejoice when he has 
seen the vengeance.® 


HERE ENDS THE FOURTH BOOK 


It suffices for the writer, if not for the listener, to have remembered 
these things concerning the feet of the One who sits upon a high throne, 
which feet the Seraphim veiled with two veils.' Under the guidance of him 
who is the Way,’ the writer began from the face of the One sitting upon 
the throne and, proceeding by way of the middle things, has now come 
to the feet. 
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— Constantinople III (680-681), wrongly cited: 212.3. 

— Epaon (517), wrongly cited: 115.1. 

— Lerida (546), cited as Verdense: 193.1. 

— Lateran (1060), n5: 154.1. 

— Lateran (1063), c1: 155.1. 

— Lateran II (1139), c22: 85.6. 
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— Lyons, wrongly cited: 224.2. 

— Mainz (847/8), c26: 112.1. 

— Macon, wrongly cited: 228.2. 

— Meaux, wrongly cited: 221.2, 228.4. 

— Neocaesarea (in Pontus, 314-319), c7: 243.5. 

— Nicaea II (787), c20: 169-170.3. 

— Piacenza (1095), 124.2; cc3-4: 152.1. 

— Quinisext in Trullo (692), c6: 212.3. 

— Rheims, wrongly cited: 191.5. 

— Roman (1059), c11: 224.2. 

— Toledo, wrongly cited: 171.9. 

= Tribur (895), c39: 221.2; c40: 207.1; c41: 171.8; c48: 240.4, 241.2; wrongly 
cited: 171-7, 210.2. 

— Troia (1093), cl: 231.2. 

— Trosly (909), c8: 171.9. 

— Verberie (753), c12: 202.2; c21: 191.5; falsely cited: 238.7. 

lige orminians 5.1: 34.127 3.12: 1171, 119.2; 3,13 and 15: 117.1, 263.2: 4, 4: 
81.8; 4, 5: 247.1; 5, 5: 102.6; 6, 2: 271.3; 6, 9-10: 76:2: 6, 16: 169-170.2: 6, 
DRS IOS 1: 792: 180.2: 7, A 190.1: 7.4: 169701; 7, 5: 164.1, 
1913.2384: 7 6:159. 1 187.12 194.6: 7. 10: 204.1. 206.1; 7, 11: 206.1; 7, 
12285 218:122232- 7, 14: 188,4; 221.2: 7, 15: 218.3, 221.3, 223.1; 7, 25: 
218 2:7 2782 1882- 7. 36: 161.2, 188.2; 7,39: 177.2, 202.3, 243.2; 10..1-4: 
49.2: 10, 4: 9.4, 58.1; 10, 6: 4.3; 10, 11: 4.3, 195.1; 10, 16: 68.3; 10, 17: 54.3; 
11, 3: 190.1, 191.5, 199.4, 206.2; 11, 20-29: 52.2; 11, 23-25: 140.5; 11, 24: 
692 800527:56 2269/3511: 29: 52:2. 55.1, 56:2, 69:3, 150.15; 11, 34: 150.15; 
1352 01005 :9] and 7: 85:1;:.13:125280:2: 15, 10: 271.2; 15; 22: 249.2: 15, 
DA 1212-0 15:028:0282:2: 15:236: 249.2; 15, 41: 280.2; 15, 44: 253.1, 283.3; 
15851:2493:1018 52224972, 249.2, 250.2, 270.2; 16, 28: 282.2. 

2 Corinthians 3, 18: 134.1; 5, 5: 111.3; 5; 10: 260.2; 5, 14: 217.2; 6, 1: 32.3; 6, 
Wales: blade 78.45 11, 28: 69.3::12, 7: 801; 12117:1562; 

Corpus iuris civilis: Codex 5.4.19: 227.1; 5.17.10: 199.2. 

— Digestae 23.1.7: 177.4; 23, 2, 4: 211.1. 

— Novellae 74.5: 173.3. 

Cyprian, Epistolae, ep. 63 ad Caecilium, n13: 64.1-2; n17: 64.2; ep. 64 ad 
Epictetum, n4: 150.3; ep. 69 ad Magnum, nl: 150.3; ep. 70 ad Ianuarium, nl: 
37.5; n3: 150.3; ep. 73 ad Iubaianum, n2: 150.3; n22: 29.3. 


Daniel 7, 9-10: 247.1. 

Deusdedit, pope, Epistola ad Gordianum Spalensem (spurious): 238.7. 

Deuteronomy 7, 3-4: 217.2; 7, 14: 194.3; 10-3: 544]2:523:2063:] 217] 7 and 
201971: 21, 11-12: 180.3; 22, 24-25: 171.4; 24, 1: 196.1; 24, 1-4: 206.5; 25, 
51107 19435325227 79.3. 

Dionysius Exiguus, Codex canonum, c51: 243.5. 
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Ecclesiastes 5, 3: 214.1. 

Ecclesiasticus 17, 26: 92.4, 92.9; 18, 20: 284.3; 23, 29: 264.5; 30, 24: 83.1. 

Ephesians 1, 13-14: 111.3; 2, 3: 100.6; 3, 4: 34.2; 3, 9: 2.1; 4532 85.1, 1509; 4; 
13: 251.2: 4, 22-24: 25.1, 28.1, 74.1. 4, 30: 32352 1419; So D 220M, 
14: 100.2; 5, 23: 191.5, 199.4; 5, 25: 162.5, 186.2; 5, 28: 162.5; 5, 31-32: 
162.1. 

Esdras, 2, 43: 139.1; 8, 17 and 20: 139.1; 10, 11: 217.2; 10, 10-11: 218.3. 

2 Esdras 3, 26: 139.1. 

Eugenius II, pope, at a Roman Synod (826), c36: 170.4. 

Eusebius pope, wrongly cited: 44.1, 168.1. 

Eusebius Gallicanus, Homiliae, hom17 n1: 50.1; n2: 59.8. 

Evaristus, pope, spurious chapters: 173.4, 174.1. 

Exodus, cc7-11: 79.3; 12, 13-14: 49.3; 14, 20-40: 49.2; 16, 4: 49.1; 16, 18: 63.2; 
16, 20: 49.1; 21, 22-23: 185.2; 23, 26: 194.3; 25, 10: 54.4; 25, 37-38 and 26, 
20: 138.3; cc28-29: 141.4; 28, 38: 105.6; 28, 41: 35.4; 29, 24 and 30, 30: 
35.4; 32, 31-32: 78.5; 34, 16: 217.2, 218.3; 37, 1: 54.4. 

Ezechiel 3, 20: 85.2; 5, 1: 134.2; 13, 19: 107.1, 108.3; 16, 4: 27.1; 33, 12: 92.4, 
109.3, 113.2; 33, 15: 92.4, 109.3, 109.5. 


Fabian, pope, spurious chapters: 71.2, 156.1, 201.1, 229.2, 231.3. 
Fulgentius of Ruspe, De fide ad Petrum, c3 n38: 284.3; n41: 29.9; n43: 33.8; 
c27 n70: 29.12. 


Galatians 2, 14: 37.5; 2, 16: 4.4; 3, 27: 27.4-5; 4, 4: 197.2; 5, 2: 24.1; 5, 6: 
220.2, 260.3. 

Genesis 1, 28: 158.15 159.1, 180.2: 1,31: 2682: 2, 17: 1263: 2, 235957.22 22 24: 
126.3, 157.2, 161.2, 194.2, 228.1, 229.5, 241.1; 3, 9-13 and 4, 9: 95.12; 4, 19: 
194.2; 8, 11-12: 31.1; 9, 1: 158.1, 159.1, 188.5; 14, 18: 49.4; 16, 2: 194.7; 16, 
2-4: 194.5; 17, 10-11: 9.3::17, 10-12: 9.1: 17, 11:93: 17; 12: SUE Os Ly 
14: 10.1; 19, 31-36: 194.3 and 7; 21, 4: 9.1; 25, 22-25: 38.2; 29, 16-34: 195.2; 
29, 17-18: 180.3; 29, 24-25: 178.3; 30, 1-23: 194.3. 

Gennadius, Liber sive diffinitio ecclesiasticorum dogmatum, c 52 (c22): 37.2; 
c53:(e23): 71.2; G74 (c41): 29.9: 

Gregory I, pope, Dialogi, bk2 c23: 105.7; bk3 c31: 150.2; bk4 c29: 257.2; c39: 
116.1, 120.4; c58: 61.8; c60: 125.4; wrongly cited: 56.2. 

— Epistolae, bk1 ep. 40 ad Felicem: 227.2; ep. 43 (41) ad Leandrum: 23.1; ep. 
66 (64) ad Felicem and bk2 ep. 5 (9) ad Felicem: 227.2; ep. 46 (45), ad 
Ioannem Ravennatem: 150.11; wrongly cited: 199.2; bk4 ep. 9 ad Ianuarium: 
44.1; bk7 ep. 23 (20): 168.1; bk11 ep. 45 (27): 169-170.1; ep. 50 (30): 169- 
170.2; ep. 64 ad Augustinum (inauthentic): 189.2, 189.4, 227.1; spurious: 
228.1, 229.5. 
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— Homiliae XL in Evangelia, hom20 n8: 86. 3; hom26 n1: 62.1; n5: 99.1; hom34 

mu 75.2; hom40 n2: 288.1; n7: 289.2; n8: 287. 155290; I: wrongly cited: 
ST 

— Homiliae in Ezechielem, bk1 hom10 n14: 73.3; n23: 81. 35 ui n21:39522. 

— Moralia sive Expositio in Iob, bk4 c3: 8.1; c36: 248.3; bk9 c34: 110. 2; bk18 
G22. 19.3, bk26/027- 272-1-3: c28: 272.4; 

— Regula pastoralis, bk1 c30: 75.5; wrongly cited: 206.8. 

— Sacramentarium Gregorianum: 57.3; 68.4; wrongly cited: 53.1, 56.2-3, 57.3, 
61.8, 62.1, 71.1, 72.3 and 5, 106.3, 108.4, 171.1 and 4. 

Gregory II, pope, xo m ep. 16 nl: 2242; spurious: 215.4-6. 

Gregory III, pope, Epistolae, ep. 1: 224.2, 228.4; spurious: 215: 4-6. 

Gregory VII, pope, at the Roman Council V: 88.1. 


Habacuc 3, 11: 279.6. 

Hebrews 6, 1: 84.5; 6, 1-2: 29.7; 7, 27: 70.1; 9, 11-14: 141.5; 9, 13: 4.3: 9, 28: 
70.1; 10, 1-5: 4.3; 10, 26: 78.6; 10, 29: 32.3; 10, 31: 110.1; 13, 4: 158.1. 

Hermas, Pastor, s5, 1: 206.8. 

Hesychius, In Leviticum 9, 23: 106.2. 

Hilary, pope, wrongly cited: 63.2. 

Hilary of Poitiers, De Trinitate, bk2 n3: 73.1; bk7 n38: 73.2. 

Humbert of Silva Candida, Responsio in libellum Nicetae, n32: 212.2. 


Innocent I, pope, Epistolae, ep. 2 ad Victricem c13: 215.8; c14: 215.5-6; ep. 6 ad 
Exsuperium c4: 204.2; ep. 17 c3: 150.15; cc3-4: 150.2; c5: 155.1; ep. 24 ad 
Alexandrum c3: 150.2; uncertain chapter: 229.6. 

Innocent II, pope, at the Lateran Council II (1139), c2: 85.6. 

Isaias 1, 16: 75.4; 3, 14: 272.3; 6, 1-2: 290expl.; 26; 10: 275.1, 276.2; 26, 18: 
75.1; 26, 19: 2442; 30, 15 (LXX): 113.2; 30, 26: 279.3 and 6; 40, 20: 54.4; 
43, 25: 100.6; 43, 26 (LXX): 92.6; 52, 11: 139.3; 58, 1: 136.4; 60, 19: 279.5; 
61, 1: 136.4; 65, 16: 248.2; 65, 17: 279.3; 65, 17-18: 248.2; 66, 22: 279.3; 66, 
24: 290.2. 

Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis, bk2 c14: 138.1; c25: 36.1, 41.1. 

— De ordine creaturarum, c5: 2779.3 and 6. 

— Etymologiae, bk6 c19 nn38-42: 72.3; bk7 c12 nn1-3: 134.3; nn4-13: 145.1, 
146.1, 147.1; n15: 148.1; nn16-17: 141.2; nn. 18-19: 147.3; nn20-21: 141.1; 
n22: 140.1; n23: 139.1; nn24-25: 136.1; nn26-28: 149.1; nn29-30: 138.1; n31: 
137.1; n32: 135.1; bk9 c6 nn. 23-29: 225.1; n29: 226.1; c7 n9: 166.1; nn17- 
18: 232-2363. 

— Sententiarum libri III, bk1 c22: 31.2, 38.1; c27: 275.1, 276.3; bk2 c16: 75.4. 

— Synonymorum libri II, bk1 n77: 75.5, 76.4; bk2 n7: 197.4; wrongly cited: 
335 1652 225]: 228-2: 
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Isidore, pseudo-, Epistola ad Leudefredum Episcopum, n3: 138.2; n4: 137.2; n6: 
136.2; n7: 139.2; n8: 140.2; n9: 141.3. 


James 2, 10: 87:22) 13" 22 S eS O S 15: 95.7; 5, 16: 86.3, 94.1, 
95.7. : 

Jeremias 1, 5: 38.2; 4, 19: 29.5; 10, 12: 267.5; 17, 18: 80.1. 

Jerome, Adversus Iovinianum, 1 n49: 186.2; 2 n4: 195.1. 

— De exodo, in vigilia Paschae: 192.2. 

— Epistolae, ep. 48 ad Pammachium n18: 243.3; ep. 55 ad Amandum n4: 206.5; 
ep. 59 ad Marcellam n3: 249.5; ep. 69 ad Oceanum n6: 16.3; nn6-7: 30.1; ep. 
72 ad Vitalem n2: 258.3; ep. 77 ad Oceanum n3: 204.1; ep. 121 ad Algasiam 
c4: 185.3; ep. 125 ad Rusticum: 5.4; ep. 130 ad Demetriadem n9: 74.1. 

— In Ezechielem 16, 4: 27.1. 

— In Ieremiam 1, 5: 38.4. 

— In Isaiam 6, 1-2: 290.2; 60, 19: 279.5; 65, 16: 248.2; 66, 24: 290.2. 

— In Prophetas minores: In Aggaeum 1, 6: 84.3; 2, 15: 150.4. In Amos 5, 22: 
150.4. In Joelem 1, 13: 92.10; 2, 28: 6.2; 3, 2: 278.2. In Malachiam 2, 2: 
108.4; 2, 3: 72.5; wrongly cited: 92.10. In Nahum 1, 9: 79.2, 81.1 and 3. In 
Osee 2, 16: 73.1; 6, 1: 283.2; 6, 7: 150.4; 9, 4: 150.15. 

— In Matthaeum 1, 18: 181.1; 16, 19: 102.2; 19, 9: 206.5; 26, 26: 52.1; 27, 5: 
85.8; wrongly cited: 105.9, 192.3. 

— In quatuor Epistolas Paulinas, ad Ephesios 1, 7: 54.1; 4, 5: 37.6; 5, 25: 

186.2. 

— Liber interpretationum hebraicorum nominum: 134.2. 

Jerome, pseudo-, Breviarium in psalmos, Ps. 31, 2: 100.4. 

Job 1, 12-22: 80.1; 26, 11: 279.1; 31, 33-34: 92.8; 36, 6: 272.3. 

Joel 2, | and 11:247:1:2; 13: 86/302, 28: 16.2: 2931-27927 2:0 eae 

John 192 138.1; T 17: 112215 25: 12.2; 1, 29:5000:7:71732234:1:01] 955 020905 
3313234 1:22:10: 161.2:2- 15: 135838. 3: 10115 211-2 oe E So 
18: 272.22; 3, 22: 211-2: 3223: 13.1; 3, 36: 100.6, 2654 A2 IRIS Sand 
27: 276.3; 5, 28: 245.1-2; 5, 28-29: 245.1, 277.3; 6, 41: 49.1; 6, 48: 64.3; 6, 
51: 61.7, 64.3, 192.2; 6, 52: 61.7; 6, 54; 54,1; 6, 54-5598, 6, 56 54.1.6, 
57: 55.2; 6, 58: 68.33 6, 61: 58.2; 6, 62-64: 67.1; 6, 64 and 67: 58.2; 7, 23: 
854A 8 7: 108.1: 8, 11: 76.6; 8, 12:1382; 9.3580: 1279: 21:41:1: TSS; 
11, 14: 100.2, 101.2; 11, 25: 29.8; 11, 33: 95.4; 11, 39-44: 86.2; 11, 44: 92.3, 
102.1; 11, 51: 106.1; 12, 8: 58.5;:58.5: 12; 24: 64:3; 1300559200133: 
139.4; 14, 2: 280.2, 282.2; 14, 6: 290expl.; 14, 12: 35.2; 17, 3: 280.2; 19, 34: 
22.1, 49:3; 19, 37:275.1; 20, 23:95.2. 100.3, 101.1 and 4:21. 25:95 

John VII, pope, Epistolae, ep. 226 ad Anselmum: 238.6. 

John Cassian, Conlationes, 1 c14: 257.3. 

John Chrysostom, Ad Theodorum lapsum, 1 n6: 78.4, 280.2. 

— De cruce et latrone, 1: 278.2. 
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— Homiliae in Epistolam ad Hebraeos, hom17: 70.3; hom20: 78.6; hom31: 
93.4, 95.9. 

— Homilia Provida mente: 86.1. . 

John Chrysostom, pseudo-, In Matthaeum, opus imperfectum, hom3: 95.13; 
hom32: 165.2, 196.1, 206.5. 

— In Psalmum 50, hom1: 169-170.5; hom2: 93.5. 

John the Deacon, Sancti Gregorii Magni vita, bk2 nn37-38: 494. 

Josue 5, 14: 245.2. 

Julian Pomerius, De vita contemplativa, c7 nn2-3: 93.6-7. 

Julian of Toledo, Prognosticon futuri saeculi, bk2 cclSand 17: 257.3. 

Julius I, pope, spurious chapters: 64.1-2, 535:24113:2 171:3. 2282-3299 3. 


Ines 16.7: 1132: 21, 4: 19222: 25, 42-44: 197 1. 

2 Kings 5, 13: 197.1; 12, 13: 78.5; 24, 10-15 and 17: 78:5. 
3 Kings 11, 1-3: 197.1. 

4 Kings 1, 14: 59.3; 5, 20-27: 151.1. 


Lanfranc of Canterbury, De corpore et sanguine Domini, c10: 61.2; c13: 59.5; 
c14: 58.9; c15: 70.2; c18: 58.6; c20: 53.1, 57.3. 

Leo I, pope, Epistolae, ep. 16 ad Episcopos Siciliae, cc5-6: 40.3; ep. 80 c2: 
150.5; ep. 108 ad Theodorum c2: 94.3; cc4-5: 113.1; ep. 156 ad Anatholium 
c5: 150.5; ep. 159 ad Nicetam cc1-4: 216.2; c6: 112.2; ep. 167 ad Rusticum 
inq3: 212.3; ing4: 162.2; inq7: 109.1; inq16-17: 39.2; ep. 168 c2: 94.7; 
wrongly cited: 207.1. 

Leviticus 9, 23: 106.2; 11, 31: 104.4; cc13-14: 4.3; 14, 2: 102.2; 14, 2-4: 94.4; 
17, 11: 63.1; 18, 6-18: 196.1; 21, 15: 35.4; 24, 14: 81.3. 

Luke Tls2 38:21, 23: 1923134: 175.1; 1, 41 and 44: 38.3: 3, 3-16: 12.2; 3, 
82350353941921:3-3:2]-25- 136.174, 18: 136.4; 4,232 137.2; 5, 4:97.11; 5, 
14: 102.1; 6, 13: 141.4; 6, 37: 125.5; 7, 12-15: 86.2, 95.4; 8, 2: 85.4; 8, 8: 
84.3; 8, 30: 85.4; 8, 33: 137.3; 8, 51-54: 95.4; 9, 1-2: 21.1; 10, 1: 141.4; 10, 
Seas el; 2o R256 11:417 81:9:82.]: 11, 42: 832; 12: 10: 116.1; 16, 
9: 260.4; 16, 18: 161.2; 16, 19-22: 261.1; 16, 22: 257.2; 16, 22-31: 287.1; 16, 
23: 285.4, 288.1; 16, 24: 257.2; 16, 26: 289.1; 16, 27-28: 285.4; 17, 14: 92.4, 
oao SS tae 420,00; 2535.35.21, 18: 2513; 21,27: 279.1; 22; 788: 
24.1; 22, 19-20: 50.1, 140.5; 22, 62: 93.3; 23, 41-43: 109.6; 23, 42: 113.2; 23, 
43:293 2 24, 16:67 2. 


Malachias 1, 2: 38.2; 2, 2: 72.4, 107.1, 108.4; 2, 3: 72.5. 

Mark 1, 4-8: 11.3; 1, 8: 20.1; 1, 9-10: 21.3; 4, 8: 84.3; 5, 9: 85.4; 5, 37-42: 95.4; 
5241-0586: fe 2 il a2 3a. 60-4; 7, 34: 137.3; 10, 11: 161.2; 14, 7: 58.3 
and 5; 14, ]258224.1; 14, 22-24: 50.1, 140.5; 14, 72: 93.3; 16, 9: 137.3. 

Matthew 1, 18: 181.2; 1, 20: 171.4; 3, 2: 74.3; 3, 5-11: 12.2; 3, 6: 13.1, 95.13; 3, 
5851:0:86:3.:3 1050122: 13.158, 2 2602, 275.4; 3, 16: 21.3; 4,17; 74:3; 5, 
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3: 260.4: 5, 8: 276.2: 5, 20-30: 220.2: 5, 31 196.125: 32:161:2. 20101219 41- 
23816: 5, 45: 78.3: 6, 8:264 4; 6,9: 91-16, 12:892. 91.1 act G15 0-1: 
8, 4: 102.1; 8, 12: 284.3, 285.1; 8, 16: 137.3; 9, 4: 80.1; 9, 23-25: 86.2; 9 24- 
25: 95.4: 10. 5: 21.1; 10, 26: 247.1: 11, 361404125 2721373; i: 
116.1; 13, 8: 84.3; 13, 39: 266.2; 13, 40-42: 273.4; 13, 43: 253.2; 13, 49: 
266.2: 13, 49-50: 273.1; 15147953 1242S 27 125.11, 16319: 965 
102.2, 105.5 and 9, 206.7: 18, 15-17: 102167187181928 7952 TOINE: 
103.1: 18, 23-25: 27.4: 1813253471252 125.7; 18 32S 81-720 89593-01050 
and 4, 274.1; 19, 5: 229,5, 241,1; 19, 6: 209.1, 228.1, 238.6; 19, 8: 196.1; 19, 
9: 161.2, 204.1; 19, 28: 2712: 20:11:16: 2802: 21. 25: 14.243: 19 es 
100.2, 284.3; 23, 2: 33.3; 23, 9: 208.1; 23, 26: 83:2: 24, 2932791, 24) 30; 
278.2, 279.1; 24, 31; 273.1 and 4; 24; 35: 273.2; 25, 6; 245.2 73029 300, 
25, 30; 284.3; 25, 34: 270.1, 273.4: 25, 35: 272.3, 273.4; 250410 256, 1 Oe 
273.4; 25, 42: 270.2, 272.2, 273.4; 25, 46: 265.4, 266.2; 26, 10-13: 261.2; 26, 
11::58.3 and 5326,.\7ss: 24:1: 26, 26: 52.1/58.1::50:2:126 26-28 5 09S TOR 
140.5, 141.5; 26, 41: 140.5; 26, 75: 93.3; 27, 5: 85.8; 28, 19: 21.1-2, 33.4; 28, 
29: 18.1. 

Maximus of Turin, Sermones, hom53 or 76 n2: 93.3. 

Maximus of Turin, pseudo-, Sermo de mysterio baptismi: 23.3. 

Melchiades, pope, pseudo-, Epistola II ad Hispanos Episcopos: 46.1. 


Nahum 1, 9: 79.2, 81.1 and 3, 125.8. 

Nicholas I, pope, Epistolae et decreta, ep. 25 ad Carolum vel Albinum 
(spurious): 213.2; ep. 50 (or 148) ad Carolum Calvum: 170.5; ep. 56 ad 
Rodulfum c6: 213.2; ep. 97 ad consulta Bulgarorum c2: 239.1; c3: 165.2; c48: 
193.1; ep. 130: 238.4, 241.1; ep. 157 (spurious): 201.2; spurious canon: 
156.1. 

Nicholas II, pope, ep. 8-9 or decrees of the Roman Council of 1059: 224.2. 

— Decretum contra simoniacos (1060) n5: 154.1. 

Numbers 3, 5-10 and 4, 5-16: 140.1; 5, 8: 141.3; 6, 5: 1342; 6, 18: 1342; 6, 27: 
102.3, 106.1; 8, 24: 140.1; 12, 10: 80.1; 15, 35: 81.3; 19, 11-12: 4.3; 19, 22: 
37.5, 104.5; 22, 28:38.2: 30, 16: 191.4: 


Origenes, Homiliae in Leviticum, hom14: 103.3; hom15: 77.3. 
— Homiliae in Numeros, hom6: 192.3. 

— Homiliae in leremiam, hom8: 267.5. 

— Homiliae in Matthaeum, hom12: 105.7. 

Insee 2:160: 73:1: 2832 


1 Paralipomenon 21, 1-14 and 17: 78.5; 23, 5: 135.1. 
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